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<< NTERING upon the fifth steep of this mount, from which the course 
* of past ages is beheld, we seem forthwith ascending to hear behind us 
chanted sweet, “Blessed the merciful,” and “Happy thou, who didst 
the naked clothe, the hungry feed, the erring counsel, and extend pity 
to the dead ;” and methinks we are seen to pause and look back, like 





wen doubtful of the way that they have taken, for such is the char- 
acter which faith has stamped on ages which it formed, that, according as we ad- 
vance through the different divisions of beatitude, the present seems always to 
suggest the fitting title which should distinguish them from all others in the his- 
tory of the world. At each stage we thought we had only then discovered the 
proper qualification ; they were ages of the poor in spirit we said at first ; then 
after a time, it seemed more precise to style them ages of meekness. Proceeding 
further, we thought it should be rather of blessed mourning. At the last, we 
were convinced thata hunger and thirst after justice formed their distinctive char- 
acter ; and lo, now, asif all had been imperfectly discerned hitherto, looking for- 
ward to what is coming, we seem to have suddenly found out, for the first time, 
the accurate expression, when we define them ages of mercy, ages of charity or 
love. “The fifth beatitude,” says St. Bernardine of Sienna, “deservedly follows 
the preceding ; for mercy has its birth from them, since, if humility goes before, 
and the mind becomes meek, and mourns for sins, and thirsts for justice, after- 


wards will spring pious merev ; and if means of assisting should be wanting, 
compassion will not be wanting.”* 


S. Bernard. Senens. Serm. IX. 
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The ancient philosopher complained, that while men were writing in praise of 
many things, there was no one found to set forth the admirable excellence of love. 
He savs, that he had lately opened a book by a wise man, in which was the praise 
of salt, showing its immense utility ; and he takes occasion, in his usual style of 
mirth and gravity combined, to hint at instances of many other things equally 
unfitted, as one might suppose, to be the subject of a panegyric, which are never- 
theless found extolled in formal encomiums. In modern times, too, the disposi- 
tion of men cannot be noted as deficient in regard to the extension of praise ; in- 
numerable things obtain it ;—-speeches, Joans, quadruple treaties, bazaars, if built 
on the site of demolished churches and monasteries, projected laws respecting a 
new division of property, new projects for securing it, treadmills, patent locks, 
new policemen, new prisons, perhaps ;—but if we exclude from consideration those 
authors who adhere to the Catholic faith, I believe we might add, in the words of 
the same philosopher, that no one man has undertaken to praise love worthily. 
Epwra a&iws iuvipoat. The generations past, which were familiarized with the 
sentences of a Chrysostom and an Augustin, and which heard, besides those ancient 
holy fathers, a Fulgentius, a Thomas of Aquin, a Bonaventura, a Theresa, a 
Catherine of Genoa, a Catherine of Sienna, or a Matilda, might be consoled amidst 
all the calamities which were incident to their state of civilization, by considering 
how different it was with them, when love was glorified in the human intelligence, 
and recognized as the only remedy for the woes of the human race; when love, 
though so sweet a word, was found sweeter still in exercise, in relation to learn- 
ing, to philosophy, to manners, to legislation, to government ; when men who 
could not, as St. Augustin says, “always speak about it, for many different actions 
{eft not leisure to their tongues to speak incessantly on love, knew well that their 
tongues could treat on nothing better, and what they cou!d not always speak about, 
were able still constantly to preserve ;’* when those, too, were not the objects of 
Jeast veneration, who could affirm, like the Sage of Athens, though in a new and 
sweeter style, that they knew nothing of those grand and famous questions, though 
sey were to wish it everso much, which were discussed with such applause in 
the schools, as of old they had been by Prodicus, the Chian, and Gorgias, the 
Leontine, and Polus, the Agregentine, and by many others; but who said al- 
ways, and every where, that in short they knew nothing, excepting a certain lit- 
tle lesson of love, wAnv ye oputkpot trvos paOnparos rév Epwrik@y.t 
This the great Augustin would affirm, whosays ‘‘Ask yourself what progress 
have you made in charity, and according to the answer of your heart you may 
estimate the measure of your approach to heaven.” This the blessed Gregory 
would say, who shows that all the commandments are concerning love, and that 
all are only one precept. “ Our Lord’s precepts,” saith he, “ are many, and only 
one ;—many by diversity of work, and onlv one in the root of love.” This would 


* Tractat. VI. in Epist. B. Joan + Theagees. t Tract. IX. in Epist. B. Joan 
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ve the boast of the Abbot Engipius, whom the sixth age heard, whose vast com- 
pilation, arranged under upwards of three hundred heads, embraces in the first 
and last place the subject of charity as the beginning and the end of perfection. 
This is the conclusion to which all the wise, holy sentences, collected by that in- 
defatigable Vincent, of Beauvais, will lead, who shows, that the whole of human 
duty is comprised in the twofold charity, which has for its object God and man.* 

This is the sum of all the wisdom imparted to the angel of the school, who 
shows, that the perfection of the spiritual life consists essentially in charity ;+ and 
this comprises all that sweet and subtle science which rendered Henry of Ghent, 
though impenetrable in solemn grandeur to the weak sigit of modern observers, 
so dear to the great Christian Platonists of Florence in the sixteenth century, who 
learned from him to believe, that love is the plenitude and end of all the law, and 
of all the holy Scriptures.t Each scholastic philosopher, each mystic theologian, 
of the middle ages might use the poet’s words, and say, “Count of me butas one 
who am the scribe of love; for when he breathes, I take up my pen, and as he 


” This, in short, all the faithful multitude that follow where the 


dictates, write. 
fisherman hath led, would repeat with one voice, We know nothing, except a lit- 
tle lesson of love. From this springs all our science, all our theology, all our re- 
ligion; for “Charity,” as St. Bonaventura says, “<compriseth 21] virtue, in the same 
manner as God containeth in himself all good.” It is only as charity produces 
different effects, according to the occasions presented of opposing evil, or of embra- 
cing good, that it assumes different names and forms; for, as St. Augustin says, 
“virtue is nothing but well-directed love, inducing us to love what we ought to 
love, and to hate what is worthy of hatred.”§ “What is temperance,” asks bless. 
ed Cilred, of Rivaux, “but love which no pleasure seduceth ? What is prudence 
but love, which no error enticeth? What is fortitude but love, which endureth 
adverse things with courage? Whatis justice but love, which composeth, by a 
certain charm, the inequalities of this life ?|] What, in short, is the whole of 
Catholic religion but a certain little lesson of love?” IDAnv ye opikpob t1v0s 
uaOnpatos Tav épwrikev. This, and nothing but this, was the lesson con- 
veyed throughout all lands, even unto the énds of the earth, by the missionaries of 
Rome, where love sat enthroned and glorified, as if to verify, in latter days of 
grace, what had been predicted through the blind Pagans, when Eros, or Love, 
was the mysterious name of that city. Few, consequently, are the things of which 
the old instructors speak, as Alanus de Insulis observes, in‘his Summary of the 
Preacher’s Art.{ St. Bernard deemed that even letters became, in general, super- 
fluous. “Quiescant a dictando ingenia,” saith he, “labia a confabulando, a scriben- 
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do digiti, a discurrendo nuntii: non autem quiescant corda die ac nocte meditari 
in lege Domini, quae est caritas.”* 

The scholastic philosophers say, that the gift of counsel brings the fifth beati- 
tude ; for, as St. Augustin remarks, the only remedy to preserve us from so many 
evils being to remit to others, and to give ;f and utility being the end of counsel, 
the precept of mercy or charity is evidently what belongs to counsel. “By mercy,” 
says St. Bonaventura, “man merits in this world grace, in death confidence, in 
judgment mercy, in heaven glory.” There is no other utility but what is com- 
prised here, and this is the end of the precept, according to St. Augustin; “for 
God,” saith he, “showeth mercy to us, on account of his goodness, but we, in 
turn, show mercy to one another on account of Him: that is, He has compassion 
on us, that we may enjoy Himself; but we show compassion to one another, 
in order that we may enjoy Him ; not that the great gain which is brought by 
charity was thought to entitle man to boast agat he owed the blissful consum- 
mation to himself.” Recollect, reader, what was shown from history in the last 
book, and thou wilt be free from suspicion. * By love divine, man was wholly 
immerged in the abyss of Christ’s merits, and it was love which caused them to 


be applicable to him. As St. Bernard says, “charitas mercenaria non est, et ta- 
men sine mercede non est.” { 

The ages of faith, in relation to the beatitude of merey or love, form an epoch 
clearly distinct from all others of which history speaks, though still in harmony 
with the voice of ancient tradition, and the deepest sentiment of original na- 
ture. 

“ Before the birth of love,” Socrates says, “many fearful things took place 
through the empire of necessity ; but,” he adds, “ when this god was born, all 
good things arose tomen.” We may remark, however, that the birth of love in phi- 
losophic fable was followed by no such universal happy effects, excepting in the 
song of poets, or the reyeries of those who souglit strength and consolation from 
their images. Cruel of heart were the children of men, merciless the strong, and 
without hope the weak, till this bright stranger, charity, came down from heaven 
to transform all things, and to destroy for the redeemed race that stern kingdom 
of which Plato spoke; stranger, of a truth, might she be called, amongst even the 
sages who had sung her praise ; for to repay evil to an enemy, as well as kindness to 
a friend, entered into the ideal of justice, according to Simonides, whom Socrates 
calls a wise and a divine man, and who defined justice to be the rendering to 
every man his due ;§ and stranger must she have been, too, in that renowned fel- 
lowship, whose generous friendship are consigned to everlasting memory ; for if 
the Pythagoreans were known to treat those whom they loved as gods, they were 
at least accused of treating all other men as brutes. It is true, they used to evince 
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friendship for one another, even witiout having ever seen each other; on the 
mere recognition of their peculiar sign. It is related, that a Pythagorean, mak- 
ing a long journey on foot, came to an inn, where he fell sick, and continued 
long on his bed to the great expense of the landlord, who provided him with every. 
thing needfu!. As the disease proved fatal, the dying man inscribed a certain sym- 
bol on a tablet, and told the landlord, in return for his humanity, to suspend that 
near the public way, and to watch if any one should stop to observe it ; for that such 
a person would be sure te repay him. A long time after, a certain Pythagorean 
gassed that way, and having observed the tablet, knew by the symbol what it 
meant ; and after making inquiry, not only paid the innkeeper what he had ex- 
pended, but presented him with a large sum beside.* This, however, resembled 
rather the spirit of the secret societies, as they are constituted in modern times, 
than the comprehensive charity which attended faith. It was, indeed, a magnifi- 
vent and truly divine thought which we find expressed in the writings of Plato, 
“ that all the sacrifices, and the things over which sacred science presided, and by 
which the Divinity unites himself with men, had nothing else for their object bu’ 
the maintenance of love, and its application as a remedy.t Whether regarded as 
# tradition, or as the conception of a mighty soul, it excites astonishment, and 
somewhat of veneration: but there ends the prodigy ; for if we open history in 
the hopes of finding some trace of its action, or some foundation for its support, 
in the deeds of men, we shall be utterly disappointed. It is, therefore, mere- 
ly an isolated sentence,—a literary curiosity,—or, at the most, an evidence of the 
height to which one individual genius had soared in imagination, solitary in the 
tide of times. 

The love of charity, which was the source from which so much good flowed to 
the human race during the ages of faith, was a grace imparted by the Catholic 
religion, divine, and so far from being identical with natural love, that the latter 
might exist without there being the least approximation made towards its acquire- 
dent, ‘When any creature loves another on account of something of its own, or 
£a ereature love God on account of something else, then,” said the philosophers 
of the middle ages, “all things are false ; and this love is perfectly belonging to 
nature ; for nature, as nature, can attain to no other love but this ; for as nature, 
it loves nothing butitself.t “The natural life,” said they, “when there is a cun- 
ning, agile, and fervent nature, is so multifarious and intricate ; it seeks and finds, 
and that for its own sake, so many angles, falsehoods, and frauds, that it cannot 
be said or written. But whatever of divine love is in a deified or divine man, 
that ‘is so simple, so right, and just, that it never can be explained or written, and 
it canaot even be known, unless where it exists. Where it does not exist, it can- 
not by believed or known.” Raymund Jordan, celebrated under the name of 
Idiota, in his contemplations on the blessed Virgin, addresses her in these terms : 
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— Thou hast loved thy neighbor as thyself; thou hast loved him without re- 
gard to recompence, or to utility of any kind: but thou hast loved him cordially, 
because thou didst desire only that he might serve God, behold God, and possess 
eterna) life.’* That happiness required men neither to injure others, nor to be ip- 
jured by them, was the saying of Plato,t who adds, that the former involved no 
difficulty ; but how could he have been made to believe that the power of not be- 
ing injured might be gained with equal facility, which, in fact, follows the recep- 
tion of this divine gift of charity, according to which the very fact of being 
injured may be converted into a source of the greatest good, by the occasion 
which it offers of practising virtue ? 

It is difficult for the soul of man not to love something ; 1t must of necessity be 
under the dominion of some one affection or other: but there is a difference, and 
an insurmountable opposition, between the inclinations, which it may obey. “The 
love of the flesh,” St. Jerome says, “is conquered by spiritual love ; the desires of 


the flesh are extinguished by those of the spirit: the diminution of the one be- 


comes the increase of the other.’’t ¥ 


Men of the last century talked of philanthropy in a manner that proved they 
were far behind heathens in their discernment of moral relations, They pretend- 
ed to love men, while they avowedly loved pleasure, riches, and glory ; whereas 
the Gentile philosopher had shown the absolute impossibility of uniting such 
loves. “No one,” saith Epictetus, “who is a lover of riches, or a lover of pleasure, 
or a lover of glory, can be at the same time a lover of men.” Marsilius Ficinus, in 
his letter to Bernard Oricellario, seems to have before his mind the ideal of these 
hypocrites, when he asks, “Quoniars pacto potest insanus qui Deum odit, hom- 
ines ullos, qui Dei imagines sunt, diligere ?” Truly we are so constituted by na- 
ture that neither can love be virtuous unless it be religious, nor religion true unless 
received with love. The love which animated the ages of faith was so excellent 
in its nature, that, as St. Francis de Saies says, “Neither men nor angels could 
produce it of themselves : the Holy Ghost alone could enkindle its divine flames 
in the human breast.” It was in the mysteries of faith that men of the middle 
ages learned to love each other ; that warmth whose kindly force gave birth to 
flowers and fruits of holiness, enlivening the spirits of men contemplative, was 
all deduced from a divine light. For mark how the ancient ascetic traces it. 
“That men might become the children of God,” says the author of the Manual 
nscribed to St. Augustin, “God condescends to become the child of man. Ah! 
who then any longer will be able to cherish any hatred against man, whose na- 
ture and resemblance he finds in the humanity of God? To hate him would be 
to hate God.”§ 


All the ecstacies of Catholic devotion were to turn men as it were from the 
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divine object of their adoration to practise love and merey towards their fellow- 
creatures. ‘“O how admirable is the love of our Lord for men,” exclaims St. 
Theresa, “‘since the greatest service that they can render him, is to abandon him 
to procure advantages for one another !”’ 

In the writings of the great theologians of the middle age we may remark oc- 
casions in which the exercise of charity is enforced in such a manner as might Jead 
one to suppose that it would interfere with the natural and lawful desires con- 
sequent upon faith. Such is that passage in which the Master of the Sentences 
says, “Wemay wish that the saints should perfect their passion, on their account 
and on our own, though it is only by that of Christ we are redeemed ; and we 
may wish them to be delivered from it. He who should have wished that St. 
Paul might decline his passion and escape the hands of the wicked, and this 
through the compassion of piety, would also have had a good will.’”’* 

St. Bernard speaks, in a very remarkable manner, of the order of charity. 
“Tet us love,” saith he, “in deed and in truth, because we may be more mov- 
ed to deeds of mercy by a certain impulse of vivid truth than by the affection of 
that charity. | He hath ordained charity in me, saith the text—which of these ? 
Both, but in an opposite order; for the charity of deed prefers the inferior—- 
that of affection the superior, things. For in a well-affected mind no doubt 
the love of God is preferred to the love of men—that of more perfect to that of 
weaker men—heaven to earth—eternity to time—soul tu flesh. Yet in a well- 
ordered action, frequently or even always the opposite order is found ; for we 
are more anxious and more often occupied respecting the care of our neigh- 
bor than the worship of God, and we attend to our weaker brethren with 
more diligent sssiduity than to the more perfect ; and we attend more to the 
peace of the world than to the glory of heaven, by a law and necessity of }in- 
manity ; and through the disquietude of temporal care, we are scarcely permitted 
to feel any thing respecting eternal; and we are more employed about the weak- 
ness of our body than the care of our soul. So thus we make the last first, and 
the first last. Who doubts but that a man in prayer speaks to God ? and yet how 
often are we interrupted by charity, and taken away on account of those who need 
our assistance or our conversation? How often doth a good conscience lay aside 
the book, to apply to work of the hands? How often, in order to administer 
earthly things, must i justly refrain from celebrating mass ? The order is preposter- 
ous, but necessity hath no law. The charity of deed, therefore, fulfils its orders ac- 
cording to the command of the Father of the family, beginning from the last things, 
—pious, certainly, and just order, which accepteth not persons, nor considers the 
value of things, but the necessities of men.” 

Inseperable, in fact, were the theological virtues; and therefore St. Augustin 
affirms,} “that if any one should fall from faith, of necessity he must also fall 
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from charity ; on which truth the whole of history is but a continued comment. Si 
A fide quisque ceciderit, 4 charitate etiam necesse est cadat.” Ah, England ! ves- 
sel without a pilot in tempestuous days, how clearly is this sentence verified in 
thee! when now thy living ones abide not without war, and one malicious gnaws 
another! How truly might one apply to thee the words of Dante !— 


“Seek, wretched one, around thy sea-coasts wide ; 
Then homeward to thy bosom turn, and mark 
If any part of thee sweet charity enjoy ! 


Thou wouldst not talk of loving wholesome bitterness, to encourage thy vituper- 
ative scribes, if thou hadst rightly marked what the Apostle says ; but now may- 
est thou see the consequences of revolt, which makes such division and such party 
rage as needs no labored phrase of mine to set it off. 

Reader, I would not needlessly revive a theme that might seem to lead us into 
ways of accusation ; but when it is a question of the charity of Catholic times, 
who for an instant can be insensible to the,prodigious morat change which has 
taken place wherever there has been a renouncement or a diminution of the ancient 
faith? “* God has done you a great favor,” said the original author of the Ger- 
man Reform, addressing the inhabitants of Wittemberg, ‘‘ and has given you the 
Word in all its purity ; notwithstanding, I see no charity in you.” ‘ Our age,” 
says another champion of the same opinions, “may seem sufficiently to have pro- 
vided against the growth of idolatry in England : O that some order were taken 
for the increase of charity !’* Truly it was not so easy for them to find the con- 
cord of this discord, or to prevent their standard from being followed by a crowd 
of most impassioned admirers, resembling the Megarian poet, who longs impatient~ 


ly to return to his country and be revenged on his political adversaries, whose 
blood he wishes to drink, 


“Tov ein wédav aipa meiv.} 


While they whom one city or one house contained met with tongues so fierce con- 
flicting, the dejected minstrel might demand, 


“Can piety the discord heal, 
Or staunch the death-feud’s enmity ? 
Can christian love, can patriot zeal, 
Can love of blessed charity ?” 


But it was evident, from the nature of the contest, that peace and the mercy of 
union were excluded. As Zlschylus says, in the Agamemnon, “ Pour oil in 


the same cup, and vinegar—in vain you will persuade the unsocial streams to 
mix.’ Witness the oil in the ascending movement of Catholicism, at the very 


time of the schism. In mystic vision God had spoken to the sainted advocate 
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of Sienna, and had said, “I will ordain the reformation of the holy church accord- 
ing to thy desire, not by the sword or the cruelty of war, but with pacific quiet, 
with the tears and labors of my friends whom I have appointed as laborers 
for your souls in the mystic body of holy mother chureh, offering to me continual 
prayer for the salvation of all men, and bearing the fruits of virtues, doctrine, and 
example towards men.’’* ‘And such, in fact, was the progress—sweetly, insen~ 
sibly, at first ; without noise, without display, without the pride of seience, with- 
out the parade of pompous words, humbly and powerfully, like the Gospel, did 
a St. Theresa, a St. John of the Cross, a Lewis of Blois, a St. Charles of Borro- 
meo, turn the hearts of the evil and revolted spirits to the wisdom of the just. 
This was the oil, the love by which diabolic circumvention was avoided, and the car- 
nal lifeexcluded.+ Witness the counteraction in the whole spirit and movement of 
the innovators. ‘I am proud and unpitiable,” says the great German leader of 
Erfurt ; “ he that bites me shall be well bitten.” . 

When such were the chief meteors, can we wonder at discovering the original 
or reflected color of those creatures which flocked and fluttered round them ? 
Love was not in their looks, either to God or to each other. Wherever they 
passed, charity fled before them. The whole form and tone of society was revers- 
ed ; merey was stigmatized as prevarication, all pity choked with custom of feli 
deeds. Nor was this spectacle new to the church. In early ages the heretics even 
attacked the doctrine of merey. The Pelagians, by accepting the apathy of the 
stoics,t undermined it as effectually as the disciples of the Porch, who ealled mercy 
a vice ; so that, Tertullian says, the philosophers were their patriarchs ; and on 
other grounds the Montanists and Novatians opposed it, denying the efficacy of 
penitence ; for which inhuman opinion, as Eusebius terms it, and most alien from 
fraternal charity, Novatus was condemned by Cornelius and a council of Fathers.§ 
Still more direct was the hostility of the Manicheeans to the doctrine of the blessed. 
St. Athanasius expressly says that there is no mercy with them, but that they 
deem compassion on the poor the work of an enemy ; for which opinion, he at- 
tacks the Eusebian Arians.|| The cruelty of the Manicheans was the result of 
the impious and absurd dogma of Manes, respecting the creation of flesh and 
bread by the evil principle, and the infusion of soul into them; so that, St. 
Augustin says, “While they believe that bread weeps, they will not give it to a 
man whom they see weeping ;”§ and elsewhere, “that though they should behold 
a man dying from hunger, they would forbid their disciples to give him bread, 
and would have more compassion on a cucumber than on a man.”** But in all 
ages, whatever may be the error chosen by disobedient men, the mere fact of their 
wishing to destroy unity is decisive of the question. 

“He who remains separated from the mystic body of Christ,” says Lewis of 
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Blois, « does not live in God, and is not vivified by Christ, who is the head of 
the church. His works will profit him nothing, since he hath not charity ; 
and he cannot have charity who divides the unity which is most dear to God and 
necessary to Christians. Although he should say a hundred or a thousand times 
that he had Christ for his foundation, he is deceived ; he says what is not true: 
for he who deserts the body, deserts the head also ; and it is impossible that he 
should have Christ for the foundation. The foundation of his faith is corrupt, 
and therefore whatever is built upon it must fall.”* 

“What would avail even sound faith,” asks St. Augustin, “or the sound sacra- 
ment of the one faith, when the soundness of charity was destroyed by the deadly 
wound of schism? Men might talk of charity, but they could not possess it if 
they stood apart. Their own act of protestation was their own judgment. Di 
viserunt sibi vestimenta mea.” ‘Hear, my brethren,” adds St. Ambrose ; “these 
vestments are his sacraments. The heretics have been able to divide them; but, 
there was another vestment which no one divided : there was, says the Gospel, a 
tunie without seam, woven from the top throughout. What is this tunic but 
charity, which no one can divide? What is this tunic but unity? They cast 
lots for it ; noone divides it. The heretics have been able todivide the sacraments, 
they have not been able to divide charity ; and because they could not divide it, 
they withdrew, and it remained entire. Noone ravishes it from the Catholic 
Church ; and if without the Church there should be any who begin to possess it, 
they re-enter with it into her bosom, as the dove with the olive branch into the 
ark.”+ They enter the Church in loving, like St. Augustin, and they pass from 
the militant to the triumphant Church, celebrating tlie praise of love, like the 
Count of Stoibere, with their last breath. If we compare, accordingly, the sep- 
arate theologians who speak the most eloquently of the Almighty and of the love 
which is due to men, with those of the Catholie Churel—as the Augustins, the 
Ephrems, the Gregories, the Bernards, the Francises, Dominicks, Ignatiuses, and 
others—whether eminent or obscure, whether in ancient or modern times, we shall 
at once discern the gulf which is between them. They all use the same expres- 
sions ; but, as St. FrancisdeSales remarks, “The words pronounced by these true 
lovers of the Almighty are enflamed and embalmed, if we may say so, with the 
delicious perfume of divine love; whereas, with the former, they are only cold ex- 
pressions ; which neither contain the force nor the sweetness of charity.” In fine, 
wherever charity was found, the Catholic Church was found ; for as St. Ambrose 
says, “Ubi perfecta charitas, ibi omnis fides.” 

Leaving, now, the gall for the sweet fruit this history promises, I find, at first, 
two things to notice—the doctrine of the ages of faith, and its external operation ; 


the manner in which the divine principle of charity, was intellectually developed 
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‘or explained, and the visible fruits which sprung from it to the human race. Of 
the first, I have already briefly spoken ; and little need be added here, since the 
whole moral teaching and philosophy of the middle ages may be said to be but a 
development and repetition of the one lesson of love which the Son of God be- 
_queaths to men asthe choicest inheritance. Every thing connected with the Cath- 
olic Church appertains to love, proceeds from love, terminates in love, and 
is, in fact, in its very essence, the ardor of love ; so that on Holy Saturday, at 
the joyful opening of her glorious solemnities, after singing thrice allelujah, her 
only prayer is that God would infuse into us the spirit of his charity ; thus im- 
plying that the sole object ofthe Paschal sacraments is the increase of love, to 
render concordant in piety those who are united in one faith. It matters not to 
which of her doctors or to what school we apply for information: there is but 
one dogma laid down with scientific precision, but one sentiment broadly and fer- 
vently expressed. There are some passages, however, which may deserve more 
especial notice, as placing the practical evidence and consequences of this great 
principle in a point of view singularly striking. Thus St. Odo, the second Ab- 
bot of Cluni, says, “There are many things which demonstrate that there are men 
constituted in the Church who are infidels.” And to prove this, he adds, “For 
as Christ, through charity, came in the flesh, it follows that he who_has not char- 
ity denies that he came in the flesh ; and as they accept the persons of men, there- 
fore they deny Christ and truth. — Behold, after this, while in the eyes of men 
they may be Christians, if strictly estimated before God, they have no faith and 
no title to the name.”* This is any thing but common-place declamation. A 
similar instance occurs in the writings of St. Zeno of Verona, where he says, “Let 
us emulate each other, O my brethren inlove! Let our respect for the image of 
our God make known our gratitude to him: for let us be assured that the injury 
done to the image falls on Him whom the image represents; and man is the im- 
age of his Maker.”+ To the same effect speaks Raban Maur: ‘Omnis quippe 
homo, in quantum homo est, diligendus est propter Deum: Deus vero propter 
seipsum.”{ ‘Behold what is learned in the house of discipline,” says another 
ancient author: “to love God, to love your neighbor—God as God, your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” The austere recluse, whose life is spent in the rigors of pen- 
itence, has no other learning. “All virtue and all perfection,” says St. Cather- 
ine of Sienna, “proceeds from charity, and charity is nourished by humility. The 
way of life is the way of common charity, observing the commandments actually 
and the counsels mentally.”§ = Blessed Macharius said that none could be clean 
of heart without being merciful to sinners; and with the same conviction St. Ber- 
nard remarks, that our Lord, in the order of beatitudes, places the merciful 
before the clean of heart ; “For,” he observes, “it is only after the exercise of 
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such charity that the human heart can be made pure, and enabled to see that truth 
for whose love it was content to bear the evils of others.”* St. Chrysostom even 
says, that if virginity should want the wer" 5 of mercy, it will be cast ‘oak with 
the impure.t We find the same lesson inculeated in all books of the middle ages 
that answered to our classical works for popular instruction, such as the Doctrin- 
al of Wisdom, by Guy de Roye, Archbishop of Sens, of which a copy was placed 
by authority in every parish church of that city and diocese, in order that the eu- 
rates of the said parishes might read two or three chapters to the people, if any 
one should express a wish to hear something from it, there being an indulgence 
to all who should read from it for others. Here we read, “Faith without charity 
is mortal sin.” 

St. Cesarius of Arles remarks that however potent is the remedy of charity to 
heal the moral wounds, there is no man who may not procure it with the aid of 
God. “As for other good works,” saith this guide of the fifth age, “there may 
perhaps be found an excuse where they are not practised ; but there is no excuse 
where charity'is wanting. Some one may say, ‘I cannot fast,’ but who can say, ‘T 
cannot love?” One may say, ‘Because of the weaknessof my body, I cannot abstain 
from meat ;’ but who can say, ‘I cannot love my enemies, nor pardon those who 
have offended me?” Let no one deceive himself, my dear brethren, for no one de- 
ceives God.” Again, inreference to philosophy, mark the sayings of the middle age: 
“The fruit of science consists in charity,” says Rabax Maur.{ Whoever attains to the 
summit of wisdom, must of necessity attain to the highest point of charity ; for no 
one is perfectly wise, unless he who perfectly loves—quia nemo perfecte sapit nisi 
qui perfecte diligit.”§ Similarly, Jolin Scot Erigena, showing that the end of 
philosophy can only be attained by the descent of divine wisdom and the ascent of the 
human intelligence, proves that both these means are the result of love. “For,” saith 
he, quoting Maximus, “in proportion as the human intelligence ascends by charity, 
does the divine wisdom descend by mercy ; and this is the cause and substance of all 
virtues.” || “The law and doctrine of God,” says St. Augustin, “however just and 
holy and good, nevertheless killeth, if the spirit doth not give life, by which it may 
” Tn vain will the abundance of divine 


knowledge increase in us,” saith Hugo of St. Victor, “unless the flame of divine 
” 


be held not as if by reading, but by loving. 
charity likewise increase.” How remarkable is it to hear the great philosophers of 
Italy, in the fifteenth century, declaring with Marsilius Ficinus, that they would 
rather praise benevolence or charity than genius! They must have observed that 
the spirit of those first days of Christianity, when the Pagans used to be charmed on 
beholding the affection of Christians for each other, had been as it were embod- 
ied in the very ceremonial of the Catholic mysteries ; for, as those cannot be aliens 
from love with whom is Truth, at those parts of the holy Mass where the priest 


* De Gradibus Humil. 3. + Hom. 79. in. Mat. ¢ De Institut. Clericorum, lib. iii. 4. 
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has been reading in silence some celestial words which have elevated his soul to a 
great union with God, he turns round to the people and gives vent to the emotion 
which they have inspired by words of charity, praying that the Lord may be with 
them. And in fact, wherever tne divine mysteries were celebrated, countenances 
were seen visibly proclaiming mercy, and that spiritual affection which is so beauti- 
fully expressed by Guy de Roye, Archbishop ot Sens, in these words, at the con- 
clusion of his Doctrinal de Sapience :— 

“ Although I am_ not good, I wish greatly that all others may be good. I 
should wish to be the worst of all men inthe world, not that I should become 
worse, for I need lose nothing, but that all others should be better than myself.” We 
had occasion to remark, in a former book, that in the common intercourse of life, 
a form of salutation indicating love was generally used during the middle ages, inso- 
much that we find the neglect of it in any instance denounced as arguing a barbarity 
below the manners of brute animals, who, as the universal doctor remarks, are 
always seen to rejoice on meeting any others of their kind, and to greet them as 
it were with familiarity.* When the cruel discords betweed Guelph and Ghibel- 
line had caused a suspension of this practice in Italy, we find a John of Vicenza 
and other holy preachers insisting on its being resumed ; so that not only in Lom- 
bardy, but in all the Italian provinces, it became again, we are told, the custom, 
as in other countries, for men on meeting to salute one another in the name of 
Jesus Christ ; on observing which, an intelligent stranger might feel prompted to 
exclaim, like the Pagans of old, ‘See how they love one another!” Ah ! the remark 
could never have been suggested in ages of faith—those ages of mercy, when there 
was so much more practical equality and freedom than ever can exist where infi- 
dels have sway,—See how they hate, and envy, and ridicule one another ; for it 
was then frequently on earth as it will be hereafter eternally in the blissful seats, 
where the possession of good, as St. Augustin saith, “ is in no manner lessened by 


” and that possession, above all, was the object of desire, 


the accession of partners ; 
which the number of proprietors diminisheth not. ‘‘ Give thanks to God,” says 
Lewis of Blois, “ for the perfection that you observe in other men. In this man- 
ner, delivered from envy, you will come by a divine charity to appropriate to 
yourself, in some degree, the goods of others.”+ The cause of all this was faith. 
From the very source of purest love there flowed daily into innumerable souls 
the grace which prompted the multitudinous works of goodness and pity ; for who 
could approach the fountain of sweetness, and not bring back some degree of sweet- 
ness? Love, which came first through the ears, inspiring the hearts of the hear- 
ers, was an unquiet thing. Affliction had rest, temptation rest ; but this knew 
no rest ; for its object and its source were both infinite. 

The character of mercy, in ages of faith, presents many especial points 


which should fix our attention, of which the first may be its universality. St. 
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Bernard assigns, as one reason to explain the words of St. Paul, that he saw the 
world crucified by the obligations of vices, and that he was crucified to it by the 
effect of compassion.* That is a comment which no one but a Catholic doctor 
would ever have suggested. The principle of choice was not admitted in the 
sphere of charity ; for the Master of the Sentences shows the obligation of loving 
all men in God, either for being good or for having the capacity of goodness, be- 
cause they might be good.t 

This duty was seen in action, in the daring charity of a Robert d’Arbrissel, the 
great missionary of the eleventh century, and founder of Fontevrault, ‘who used 
to penetrate into the impure abodes of vice, in order to announce to their wretch- 
ed captives the mercy of God. On one of these occasions at Rouen, he received 
the following answer : “Twenty years have I been in this place, and no one has 
ever come to speak to me of Christ and his goodness ; yet if I knew that these 
things were trae—” That word, that half-uttered wish sufficed : he seized the hap- 
py moment, led forth the victims, conducted them to the retreat which he had 
opened in the desert, and made them pass from the cruelty of the demon to the 
merey of Christ.t 

A similar act, imitating that abundant love of God which caused the blessed 
Son to descend into hell,§ forms the subject of a drama written by the nun Hros- 
witha, and acted by her sisters in the convent of Gandersheim, in the eleventh 
century. Abraham is the title of the play in which this occurs; but the details 
are only borrowed from a legend of the fourth century, written by St. Ephrem, 
deacon of Edessa. Pope Innocent IIT. addressed letters to all the faithful of 
Christ, reminding them that among the works of charity proposed to us by the 
authority of the sacred page, as the evangelical text witnesseth, not the least is to 
recall the erring from the path of his error, and especially to invite to the bonds 
of a legitimate marriage women living voluptuously in open flagitiousness ; and de- 
claring therefore, by authority, that all persons who should rescue women from 
such places, and enable them to become wives, would contribute to the remis- 
sion of their own sins.|} He writes to the consuls and people of Viterbo, to ad- 
monish them not to permit any one to trouble the daughter of a certain citizen by 
denying her legitimacy ; since, although born previous to the marriage of her pa- 
rents, they had subsequently been married, and therefore their former offspring 
ought to be reputed legitimate according to the canons.§ To a scholastic desiring 
to be admitted to holy orders, and at the same time con fessing that the sins of his 
parents form an impediment, the same pontiff, considering his literature and hon- 
est conversation, makes void by apostolical benignity the impediment arising from 
his birth, and grants him permission to proceed to sacred orders, and to obtain 
canonically ecclesiastical benefices.** “It is pride,” says Guy de Roye, “to scorn re- 
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lations on account of sin. The holy Evangelist is not ashamed to recognize four 
women that were sinners as of the lineage of our Lord, according to his human 


nature.”* The distance is certainly immense between this voice of an Archbishop 
_ of Sens, in ages of faith, and the morality of drawing-rooms at present in countries 
that boast of social perfection ; but the fact is, that nothing like Pharisaical se- 
verity can be detected in Catholic manners during the ages when every act in vio- 
lation of the law of God subjected offenders to the censures of the church. Maria 
Longa, the illustrious widow of the chancellor ofthe kingdom of Naples, and 
foundress of the hospital of Incurables in that capital, used to repair to haunts 
impure, and remonstrate with the unhappy persons whom she found there, many of 
whom, by persuasions and benignity, she rescued from the jaws of the infernat pit ; 
providing for them future subsistence, either as holy attendants in her hospital, 
or as virtuous mothers of families, . 

St. Chrysostom says, “ that there is nothing or@ yapakrnpiotixoy as mercy, 
nothing so powerful to imprint a character on the mind,” and, in fact, even on 
the external form ; for Catholic charity marks the forehead of such persons with 
a certain indescribable sign. Asa living author also observes, something attractive, 
unknown to themselves, emanates from them. One of this mould is no sooner 
beheld than a magie charm surrounds him, The outcasts and weak victims of 
disordered life love him at first sight, and lay hold of his mantle ; they supplicate 
him with joined palms to return, and cry out, “Save us.” And were he to pass 
on without seeming to regard their misery, they would be seized with terror, and 
convinced that the figure before their eyes was not him ‘n reality, but a spirit and 
deluding phantom. As the disciples thought that night, when overtaken by the 
tempest, and seeing their Master approaching, they plied their oars with greater 
vigor, being consoled and encouraged ; but when he wished to pass by them, they 
were thrown into dismay, and exclaimed that it was a spectre; for as they knew 
what was the humanity and compassion of his mind, they were convinced that, had 
it been indeed their sweet Master, he would never have left them thus to perish in 
the angry waves.f{ 

It is clear, also, from innumerable passages in the histories and other books of 
the middle ages, that there was a desire to imitate to the letter the example of the 
Deity in that attribute of which the Church speaks, where she says, “The mercy 
of man is towards his neighbor, but the mercy of God is upon all flesh.” 

‘The ancients, in punishing cruelty to birds and beasts, expressly declared that 
they sought not to vindicate the animal, but to condemn a vice which might be 
dangerous to the republic, Their acts, therefore, bore no resemblance to the ten- 
derness of Catholic men in ages of faith, who deemed no creature of God unworthy 
of a participation in the effects of their guod-will. Behold a most attractive pic- 


* Le Doctrinal de Sapience. + Annales Capucinorum, an. 1542 
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ture which Alexander Hesse has lately presented to those who visit the gallery of 
the Louvre! The scene is at Florence, as we infer from the towers of the old du- 
cal palace which are seen in the back ground. A group of persons is formed 
around a bird-eatcher, who is reckoning money. A young man of noble form, in 
graceful attire, is opening the door of a cage from which a bird is escaping. 
Some empty cages are at his feet. The elder spectators are regarding what pass- 
es with looks of calm meditation that announce thoughts far beyond those of the 
young admirers, who with infinite delight are watching the birds as they fly round 
their deliverer. This man of merey is Leonardo de Vinci, who used frequently, 
as Vasari relates, to purchase birds in cages for the sake of restoring them to lib- 
erty. When the streets of cities beheld such scenes, what might not have been 
witnessed in the retreats of the religious? The reader will be able to judge from 
remembering the instances before given as illustrating the manners of the meek. 
St. Francis of Asisium has been seen employed in removing worms from the road, 
that they might not be trampled by travellers, considering that our Divine Re- 
deemer compared himself to a worm of the ®arth, and also having compassion on 
the creatures of God. “ Going to New Alexandria,” says Sophronius, “ we found 
Abbot John, who had spent eighty years in that monastery, so full of charity that 
he was pitiful also to brute animals. Early inthe morning he used to give food to 
all the dogs that were in the monastery, and would even bring corn to the ants, and 





to the birds on the roof.”’* “ These,” says St. Francis de Sales, “ are the admir- 
able effects of a goodness and simplicity which the world cannot comprehend, but 
which nevertheless display a profound wisdom inspired by charity.” In the mod- 
ern school they would be deemed beneath notice ; yet how many understood and val- 
ued them even as titles to canonization in the ages which have been called barbarous. 


Marsilius Ficinus, “ the stupid are more cruel than the ingenious.” What asub- 
lime instance of this mercy is furnished by the bulls of sovereign pontiffs, attach- 
ing the penalty of excommunication, and all its eternal consequences affecting the 
immortal souls of the reasonable creature, to the cruelty which is practised in those 
combats of animals which the Spaniards had persisted in celebrating from the days 
of Paganism! Pius V. declared that an attendance at such sanguinary spectacles 
was incompatible with the mercy of a Christian, and that whoever fell in such 
combats should be considered an avostate, and buried like the beasts whom he 
had tormented. 

The love which was associated with faith did not consist in mere empty pro- 
testations, like the universal philanthropy of which the last century heardso 
much and felt so little. “I love you,” says St. Ambrose, “as if you were my 
own sons ; for nature is not more vehement in loving than grace. Yea, rather, | 
we ought certainly to love more those whom we believe will be with us for ever 


But it is with generations as with men individually ; according to the remark of 
| 
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than those with whon: we are only in this present world.” That such views 
were realized, we can learn from the very tombs of the middle ages ; for on that 
of Faledro, Duke of Venice in the eleventh century, which is in the Church of 
St. Mark, we read these lines :~ 


** Cunctaque jucunde faciens, dans semper abunde, 
Ut fieret plenus quicunque veniret egenus ; 
Plus quoque longinquos refovens quam carne propinquos.”* 


Although to the efficacy of this divine love Christian history bears evidence in 
almoxt every page, it will not be without use to hear it attested by the ancient 
writers. ‘lo show this, they appeal to the stupendous mysteries of faith, the incar- 
nation and death of Christ ; for love caused God to die. ‘What more violent than 
love?” cries St. Bernard. “It triumphsover God; and yet what less violent, 
since it is love?” “When under the influence of love, every act of man,” says 
Richard of St. Victor, “seems to him useless, nay intolerable, unless it can con- 
cur and conduce to the one end of his desire. If he can enjoy what he loves he 
thinks he has all things; without it, all things seem detestable, all things vile. 
Nothing can satiate the desire of his ardent mind: he thirsts and drinks, and yet 
by drinking he does not extinguish his thirst ; but the more he drinks the more 
he thirsts. Who can worthily explain the violence of this supreme degree of char- 
ity? Who is there that penetrates deeper into the heart of man, that impels it 
with more vehemence ?’’+ 

St. Francis of Sales does not disdain to seek an illustration of divine love in 
ihe writings of Plato, whose very language he adopts, following St. Augustin, who 
shows that the term love has been rendered as sacred by the word of God as char- 
ity, and the great St. Denis, who also approves of it expressly in his treatise 
on divine names. In fact, the principle of that harmony in the social order, which 
was remarked in a former book, cannot be better represented than in the words 
of Socrates, where he argues that love must have been born in later times, since 
those hold events among the gods of violence and chains which are related by 
Hesiod and Parmenides, and which belong to the reign of necessity ; for if love 
had then ruled, we should never have heard of such dreadful things, but all 
would have been friendship ; since love brings union and joy to men, and causes 
sionvny pev év avOparpts, wehayet Oe yadnvny. What more Catholic than his 
doctrine that the four cardinal virtues are included in love ; and that love, be- 
ing itself the best and most beautiful of things, is also the cause of whatever else 

is beautiful and good? “This,” saith he, “causeth us to abound in frieridly al- 
liances, fraternities, and to agree with one another ; being our guide in festivities, 
extending gentleness and mildness, and banishing all savage barbarism, For 
loye,”’ he continues, “is liberal of beneficence pA dd apos eduevetas, but sparing 
of enmity, ad@pos Suouevefas—the father of tenderness, of delicacy, of 
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splendor, of grace, of desire, studious of all good, neglectful of all evil. In labor, 
in fear, in longing, in discourse, a guide, a companion, a helpmate ; and the best 
of saviours, the ornament of men, the best and most perfect ruler, to whom every 


man should yield obedience, chanting the sweetest hymns.” 
To what cause would you ascribe the generous acts of self-devotion recorded in 


the annals of Catholic ages, if not to that which even the Gentile sage would 
allege as alone capuble of producing them. Love ?—“They only,” saith he, 
“who love are willing todie. And of this Alcestis, the daughter of Peleus, was 
an evidence to the Greeks, who desired to die alone for her husband ; which 
devotion seemed so admirable not only to men, but even to the gods, that they 
gave her many and great gifts as a reward, and amongst them not only what they 
never gave but to a number easily counted, to return alive from Hades, but also 
in reality to lead back the soul of him whom she went to seek; but Orpheus the 
son of Ciager they sent back from Hades without having gained his object : 
showing him only the phantom of his wife, for whom he came, but not giving 
her real persun, because he seemed to be half-spirited and effeminate, being a 
harper, and not to have courage to die for love like Alcestis, but to be intent on 
contriving how he might enter Hades alive ; therefore they awarded him this pun- 
ishment, and caused him to die through means of his wife, not honoring bim like 
Achilles, the son of Thetis, whom they sent to the islands of the happy, because 
being told by his mother that he would die if he should kill Hector, but not 
killing him, that he should return home and live to old age, he dared never- 
theless, bearing assistance to his friend Patroclus, and avenging him, not only to 
die for him, but die upon his dead body; and the gods more highly honored 
Achilles even than Alcestis, since him only did they send to the islands of the 
happy, because the love which made him so dare was purely affection of the 
mind, and divine, and unconnected with the senses.”* 

Can any language lay bare more completely the true principle of those exalted 
achievements of which all Catholic story rings? Or how could we exhibit in a 
more striking manner the contrast which really exists between the Catholic spirit 
and that which emanates from every other rule? Consider the manners of the 
ages of faith, keeping this imagery of Plato in view, and you will find that which 
he faintly discerned, calling it the spirit of Alcestisand of Achilles every where, 
It is this which rendered possible all their institutions, which are now said to be 
impossible. Look around you, and what do you observe but the spirit of Orpheus 
whom Plato styles a jongleur? It is not the voluntary and complete offering of 
a whole heart which is presented, but it is a spirit curious and knowing rather 
than loving, through which men stand to inquire whether the doing this or that 


will send their souls to hell ; contriving, seeking half-measures, and selfish even 
in its dictates that would pass for generous. 
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To Plato again we might refer with advantage, when observing the eonnection 
between the love of the blessed merciful and that wondrous development of the 
arts, as well as that acute and active intelligence, which characterized the ages of 
faith ; for he remarks that not only in fortitude does love equal Mars, but that 
in prudence and wisdom it excels equally ; since it is to that men owe the inven- 
tions of art ;—an assertion which could only have been the result of speculation 
in him, for it was not verified until the commencement of an era that le did not 
live to see, but to which the experience of Catholic ages would lead all men to as- 
sent, although it is in contradiction to that of our modern civilization, which can 
boast indeed of many surprising inventions, without the possibility of raising a 
question whether they can be traced to cupidity, or, like those which glorified the 
ages of faith, to the agency of divine love. Similarly in relation to the inheri- 
tance of the meek, we might explain, with Plato’s assistance, why during those 
ages a larger portion of mankind participated in the enjoyment of the Muses ; for 
he shows that every one under the influence of love becomes a poet. In like 
manner, we might appeal to his discernment in proof that it was love which made 
men hunger and thirst after justice. ‘What love desires,” saith he, “must be 
something which it does not possess ; since it is the nature of all desire to seek 
what is not actually enjoyed: therefore love, always desiring beauty, of which 
justiceis the highest kind, cannot be itself beautiful ; and always desiring good- 
ness, must be wanting in goodness: not that it is evil, which would be an im- 
pious suggestion ; for it is not necessary that what is not beautiful should be vile, 
or that what is not wise should be ignorant ;—orz éorz tz petadb copias Kai 
apaGias, which is 77 607 66&a. Therefore love holds a middle place be- 
tween perfection and imperfection ; it is something between pure and vile, good 
and evil, mortal and immortal, divine and human.” “ Love,’’ he observes, “ is 
poor; it goes barefoot, it reposes on the ground, it is like a beggar who is stretch- 
ed at the door of a house.” What could better explain the mystery of the lives 
of many holy men in ages of faith? Was it not love which induced the great 
St. Francis to embrace such perfect poverty, and to leave such rules of poverty 
to his order? Was it not love which, after reducing St. Francis Xavier to ex- 
treme indigence, inspired him to set out for the new world, to travel through the 
Indies and Japan, clothed in the tattered garments of a beggar? Was it not love 
which induced St. Charles Borromeo to practise the most strict poverty ainidst 
the immense riches attached to his high birth and to his dignities of cardinal and 
archbishop ? sothat Panigarole compared him to a dog which in its master’s house 
eats only bread, drinks only water, and sleeps upon straw. 

The conviction of men during the ages of faith, respecting the nappiness resuit- 
ing from this divine possession, cannot be better expressed than in the very words 
of the same philosopher, who says, “Love is the remedy for those things, from the 
cure of which the greatest happiness results to the human race.”’* 
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O felix hominum genus, 
Si vestros animos Amor, 


Quo ceelum regitur, regat '* 


This, they would infer, is that fire, without which all the gifts of creation had 
‘heen useless tomen.t “Si dederit homo omnem substantiam domus suse pro di- 
Jectione, quasi nihil despiciet eam.” “Let every man ask his conscience,” says 
Richard of St. Victor, “and doubtless he will find that as nothing is better, so 
nothing is sweeter than charity.t There is this difference,” he observes, “between 
the delights of charity and those of wisdom ; that the latter can be drawn from 
one’s own heart, but the intimate delights of charity are drawn from the heart of 
another ; for he who greatly loves, and desires equally to be loved, is not so much 
delighted as anxious to draw that sweetness of love for which he thirsts from the 
heart of the one he loves; but the delights of wisdom are so much the more de- 
lightful, as they are drawn from one’s own heart.”’§ “True,” says he, elsewhere, 
“charity woundeth, charity enslaveth, charity maketh weak, charity bringeth de- 
fect ; but in so doing, it only conferreth the greater felicity. O quam male for- 
tis est, quem tot charitatis vincula tenere noh possunt. O quam male liber est, 


quem hujus captivitatis jura non involvunt.”| 





CHAPTER II. 


SHE charity of the blessed merciful in ages of faith, was beheld in the 
: twofold operation of refraining them from evil, and of prompting them 
to works of love, in reference to which history is not silent, as the subse- 

7 quent pages of this book, will, I believe,abundantly demonstrate. The ne- 
: cessity which urged them to undergo this action, is represented by those 
who guided them as constituting the last of those burdens spoken of by 
the prophet Isaiah, styled the burden of the beasts of the south, of those who carry 
the south wind, “which signifies,’ saith blessed 7Elred, “the Holy Spirit, by 
whose impulse their happy souls are impelled and directed hither and thither, car- 
rying the burden of the south, of the Spirit, that is the charity of God ;” which was 
the burden that Paul sustained, when he said, “quis infirmatur et ego non infir- 
mor ?” and again, “Tristitia mihi magna est, et continuus dolor cordi meo pro fra- 
tribus meis secundum carnem.” Themen whom we are about to behold will be seen, 
therefore, loaded with many burdens,—loaded with the infirmity of others,— 
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loaded with the necessity of others,—loaded with the perversity of others. We 
shall behold them carrying as their burden the hunger of the poor, the oppres- 
sion of the weak, the misery of the sick, the temptation of the prosperous, the 
calamity of the fallen. They are loaded with the tribulation of the people, the 
desolation of orphaus, the tears of widows, the affliction of captives. They fulfil 
the law of Christ, by bearing the burdens of their brethren. What is that bur- 
den? Truly the infirmities of their manners, and of their bodies.* 

Love being in the heart, the root of all evil was cut off at once ; and, therefore, 
whatever effects we shall hereafter witness, will be nothing but the natural conse- 
quence of that first cause ; but it will be well, in the beginning of our inquiry, to 
consider that which is said by Truth itself to come immediately out of the abund- 
ance of the heart, and to attempt to show from history, that what the mouth 
spoke, indicated the possession of a divine beatitude ; for though nothing seems 
more volatile, and less capable of being fixed in chronicles, than the familiar speech 
of men, the conversations of the middle age are, notwithstanding, in respect to char- 
ity, subject perfectly within the reach of historical investigation. ° 

Not without serious cause, and deep mystery, say ancient writers, did Christ, 
when about to cure the deaf and dumb, groan so deeply ; for, considering the 
number of evils to which the use of the tongue and ears are liable, without doubt 
he had regard to the dangerous nature of the benefit which he was going to con- 
fer. Howcan those who have an upright heart be put to death, according to what 
is saidin the Psalm ?+ “It is by scandal,” adds Origen, “and by relating it. 
A man enters into the Church of Jesus Christ with all the simplicity of innocence, 
and the desire of affecting his salvation ; but if this new brother should remark 
either in the actions or words of those who are more ancient than himself in the faith, 
any thing in formal opposition to the faith, or if he should hear it remarked by 
others, soon his weakness gives way to this scandal ; he falls, and his fall is the 
work of those who gave and published this scandal ; and when fallen, he is truly 
put to death : all principle of life escapes from his soul ; it is dead ; and his blood 
will fall upon those who have shed it.”t How deeply this sin was considered in 
the middle ages, may be learned from the discourse of S. Bernard, upon what he 
styles the execrable lust of detraction, and of hearing detraction. ‘“ Remark,” he 
says, “how easily the swiftly running word can infect a great multitude of souls 
with the stain of this malice. The feet of such men are swift to shed blood, as 
swift as the word flies. It is one individual who speaks, and only to one person, 
and yet that one word, in a moment, will slay innumerable souls. You may see 
some emitting only deep sighs, and this with gravity, and with a sad countenance, 
uttering malediction ; so much the more plausible, as it seems to proceed unwill- 
ingly, and from a sympathizing, condoling heart. I grieve, he will say, for I 
love him much ;—and another, I knew it well, and would never disclose it, but 


* D, Alredi Serm. in Isaie, cap. 13. + Ps. xxxvi. 14. ¢t Origen. Hom. on Ps. iii. 
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since others have published it abroad, I cannot deny the fact. I say it in sorrow, 


but it is too true. A great misfortune, truly, st is; for he can act so well, and 
do so much good in other respects.” “Detractors are hateful to God,” saith the 
Apostle ; “and it is not wonderful, since that vice is especially opposed to char- 
ity, which is God.”* Scandal, which thus inflicts death on the souls of men, flies 
with the rapidity of winged arrows ; and Plutarch might refer to this, in alluding 
to the Homeric expression. “"Ezea atepdevra.” “Wondrous, truly, and 
pitiable it is,” says Richard of St. Victor, “ that such a noble creature, made in 
the image of God, and preferred above all his works, at a slight word, a whisper, 
a stroke of the air, should be violently bent from the state of its rectitude, and 
afterwards driven about, hither and thither, as in a whirlwind.”+ Even inde- 
pendent of the eternal woe, these writers remark, that the temporal injury inflicted 
by detraction is beyond estimation, and that the hearer suffers equally with the 
speaker ; for by destroying our love and reverence for other men, he deprives us 
of one of the chief intellectual pleasures restrved for our nature. “The demons 
urge us,” says St. John Climachus,“ either to sin, or to judge those who sin ;” t 
and that, too, without being, perhaps, aware of our own guilt ; for, as Cardan re- 
marks, “Loquacem qui fateatur, neminem inyenias: qui lapsus sit verbo, infini- 
tos.”§ Interrogate each of these uncharitable speakers, and you will understand 
”  Drexelius wrote 
an admirable book on the vices of the tongue, against which men were assiduously 
warned by teachers of the middle ages. “ Those who speak evil of others are ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of God, according to the Apostle ;”|! and what shall we 
say, then, of those who call their neighbor wicked, envions, rash, proud? This is 
the remark of St. Chrysostom in his treatise on compunction, addressed to Deme- 
trius.J “It is the moment of a feast, too,” say these writers, “which is generally 
selected ; it is then that we imitate the wicked man, that sat and spake against his 
brother ; not like David, who said, ‘in transitu,’ all men are liars, but who sat, a 
sad, solemn, premeditate, and deliberate posture, that his malice might have a full 
blow.” 

Reader, we are not precisely entering upon ground already explored ona for- 
mer occasion. It is true, we observed that the tone of intercourse in all societies 
which are not Catholic, wants meekness: but what we have to remark here is, 
that it wants mercy. The acute and frank Cardan makes a strange confession. 
“Among my vices,” saith he, I acknowledge one great and singular, that I never 
say any thing more willingly than what will displease the hearers ; and in this I per- 
severe, knowingly and willingly, though I am not ignorant how many enemies this 
alone gains for me, such is the foree of nature, joined to long custom !’"** Great, hie 
might well term it, but excepting among a people of faith, far from singular 


how truly said Truth, ‘“ Et eeeperunt simul omnes excusare, 


* S. Bernardi in Cantica, Serm. xxiv. + De statu interioris hominis, Lib. i. c. 9. 
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vice ; for it is so essentially a disposition of our fallen nature, that nothing but 
the supernatural influence of Catholicism can effect a complete cure. When that 
has not been applied, every one,—the school-boy,—the collegian,—the senator, 
—the man of drawing-rooms,—the lounger in public places,—the young and old, 
—the noble and plebeian,—all are Cardans iu that respect, and might truly make 
the same confession, if they had his honesty. Are you about to visit a country 
where Luther, or Calvin, or Cranmer, or Jewell, are the names in most repute? 
where there is no such thing heard of by youth or age as confession ?—that is, 
in short, where the mysteries and light of faith have been removed with the dis- 
cipline of Rome? Then learn to stand constantly on your guard against malice, 
and the shrewdness of ill-natured criticism, and the spirit which triumphs in hu- 
miliating others, and in spoiling, by one cunningly devised blow, their day or 
hour of festivity. Lay aside the feeling of innocent freedom with which you had 
been accustomed to conduct yourself in those Catholic lands, where men were 
taught, from boyhood, in the words of St. Antony,“that there was no greater im- 
piety than causing grief of any kind to others ;’* where every one, young and 
old, rich and poor, looked and spoke as if he joyed in kindness, and were so 
averse to whatever could interrupt it, that, as we read of Andrew Doria, he would 
desist from supporting his own cause, though convinced of its justice, rather 
than seem to seek praise by an obstinate disputation.t | You are now with men 
of a different type, who have revived the old civilization. The spirited and burn- 
ing retort is here thought, not merely by the openly profane, but by the grave 
and formal, too, as characteristic of a noble nature, and every one is ready to re- 
ply, in the style of Plautus, to the unin:cntional offender, “Tu contumeliam al- 


> Here you will 


teri facias; tibi non dicatur? Tam ego homo sum quam tu.’ 
find, as occurrences of every day, such scenes as those you read about, more prop- 
er for a tragedy than a history, which once seemed rare and matchless, as at Padua, 
when the house of Limina, which had been ennobled by many saints, beheld the 
mutual slaughter of two brothers, arising not from premeditated wickedness, but 
from a jest: the one wishing he had as many oxen as the stars that were then shin- 
ing over their heads, as they walked in the court of their palace, and the other re- 
plying, that he wished his lands were as wide as that field of sky, and asking then 
“where should they feed ?”—hearing, instantly, “on your lands ;” and then ex- 
claiming, “without my consent ?” and when “even so,” was the rejoinder, neither 
yielding to the other, both drawing their swords, and incurring death.t Even 
where such deeds follow not, there is still asecret, and in heart most merciless, 
war maintained : all is hollow beneath your feet. These smiles and salutations 


are like those of the third Henry, of whom the Italian poet said, 


“Si cui dixit, Ave, fuit hoe ut ab hoste cavendum.” 


* Serm. 8. Antonii. + Sigonii de Reb. Gest. And. Dorie, Lib. ii. 
¢ Bern. Scand. de Antiq. Pat. Lib. iii. 13. 
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In spirit, if not in deeds, it is again an all-hating world. Neither genius nor ex- 
perience has compensated for the loss of the charity of faith: they have only form- 
ed the character which the poet describes :— 


“The pride, but not the fire of early days, 
Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise, 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 
The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 
And makes those feel that will not own the wound.” 


_ The remedy which secured human life from these wounds in ages of faith, was 
wholly indeed derived from a divine source ; but it is no less true, that many 
practices were instituted expressly to guard against them. The horror which such 
dispositions excited during the middle ages, gave rise even to certain customs, 
which have often been remarked as belonging to feudal manners, It is curious 
to find men, merely from observing that six guests could change their relative po- 
sitions at table seven hundred times, leading themselves and others to reflect how 
many ‘permutations of evil by the tongue might occur during the time.* The 
sophist, in Plato, maintains, that it was owing to the want of ability in conversa- 
tion, that the custom arose with barbarous people of having music and poetry at 
their banquets ; “for they hire,” said he, “foreign sounds at a great price ; but 
wherever the men that he admires, caAot cayaGoi, met to feast in company, one 
never saw these players on flutes, or poets, but they were sufficient,” he observes, 
“to entertain each other with their own voices, saying and hearing things decor- 
ously, kav mavu moldy oivoy ziwow.”’+ We need not at present go back to 
the days of Plato in search of persons who are as competent as these Athenians to 
entertain each other with their own voices, where there is no knowledge or re- 
membrance of the judgment that awaiteth every idle, and consequently every 
suspicious, critical, detracting, calumnious, uncharitable word : but, as during 
ages of faith, the sense of this future day of reckoning excluded an extensive 
category of topics, it was found advisable, on many occasions, to return to the dis- 
cipline of the barbarians, though, no doubt, from widely different motives, and 
to ordain that sacred readings or musie should be a constant attendant on the 
banquet. Besides this, it was common, not alone in monasteries and bishops’ | 
houses, but in castles and secular dwellings, to inscribe lines, deprecating a 

breach of charity, over the table at which theguests were seated. This Sfondrati, | 
the cardinal abbot of St. Gall, so late as in the seventeenth century, caused to be 


written on the walls of his dining room the words which had been inscribed by 
St. Augustin over his own table :— 


“Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere famam, 
Hanc mensam vetitam noverit esse sibi.”"t 


* Drexelii de Universis Vitiis Lingue, cap. 41. + Plat. Protagoras, 
¢ Ildefons, von Arx. Geschichte des S, Gall. iii. 
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We have had occasion, repeatedly, in the preceding books, to notice the solici- 
tude of persons in the middle ages, like the mother of Guibert de Nogent, to profit 
by the warning of ascetic guides, and to refrain from criticizing the character 
of the absent. Those moralists allowed of no distinctions, but said, broadly, from 
the beginning, with Thomas 4 Kempis, “ You will never be devout, and one of 
the interior life, unless you resolve to be silent respecting others, and attentive 
only to yourself.” The angelic woman, who profited by these lessons, in them- 
selves secure of censure, yet at bare report of others’ failing, shrinked with maiden 
fear; and they who heard of profanation, or abuse of holy things, were able, 
merely by their altered hue and looks of pity, to put to silence the intemperate 
speaker. It is, in truth, most curious, from the details in the ancient books, to 
trace the operation of charity in the conversational interecourse of life during the 
middle ages. Sir Thomas More, whenever he heard detraction or criticism of the ab- 
sent, used to interrupt the conversation, saying, “ Let every one declare his opinion, 
but I affirm this house to be well built ;” and thus he either corrected or disturbed: 
the calumniator.* .Hehad well meditated on the text which induced St. Bernard 
to say, “ whether to detract, or to hear a detractor, be more damnable, I cannot 
easily determine.”f ‘I always had this thought present with me,” says St. 
Theresa, “that I was never to wish nor to say anything of any creature, that I 
would not havethem say of me. Hence, it was generally understood, that where- 
ever I chanced to be, all absent persons were safe.” Thanks to the eharity iu- 
spired by the Catholic religion, in no modern language was there even a word to 
express that practice which Pericles ascribes to the Lacedemonians ; r7v zpos 
alinhous raév Kad’ nuépav exitndevuatw@ov Uxopiav—that daily malicious and 
suspicious scrutiny of the actions of one another in private.t The roots of mercy 
and indulgence lay very deep in the minds of men: witness the act of that brother 
Bernard, a monk of the Cistercian order, who hung up in his cell a picture of 
a profligate libertine, and wrote under it, “ The portrait of Brother Bernard ;” 
and who replied to the father master of the novices, who asked him how he came 
to give himself such a character, that it was from his conviction, that if the grace 
of God had not preserved him, he would have committed all the crimes of this per- 
son, having in himself the source and principle of them all.“ From vices in 
every manner he fled,” says the ancient chronicle of Ansigisus, abbot of Fonta- 
nelle ; “‘ but to other men he was neither a morose censor, nor a curious investi- 
gator.”’|| 

The care with which men of blessed mercy avoided charging others with any 
fault, is very conspicuous in the old literature. St. Bernard, having written to 
Peter the Venerable, complaining that he had not replied to his letters, the latter ex- 
cuses himself, saving, “The cause of delay arose from the bearer, who, not finding 


* Drex. de Univ. Lingue, cap. 18. + De Consideratione, Lib. ii.c. 13. t Thucydid. Lib. ii. c. 37, 
§ Relations de Ja Mort de quelques Religieux de la Trappe, tom. ii. 189. 
} Chronicon Fontanellense apud Dacher Spicileg. tom. iii. 
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meat Cluny, though I was not far off, being only at Ni sivlisie wei te oe 
send them to me; but lest I should seem to accuse a good-man, I believe that he 
was either prevented by some business, or afraid to attempt the journey, in conse- 
quence of the extreme severity of the weather at that time ; for I was detained my- 
self during a month by the snow.”* [cite instances from the cloister, because the 
monastic type, in respect to charity, was that which directed manners in all socie~ 
ties of the epoch, that sought to merit the character of Christian ; and i cannot let 
this occasion pass, without observing, that it is this spirit, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, which distinguished Catholic manners from those which prevailed in 
countries that have abandoned the umty of faith. Other travellers, after visiting 
Italy, may deseribe her rich and majestic cities, her beautiful villas, her odorifer- 
ous shores, her enchanting lakes ; may describe the enthusiasm ef her people for the 
arts, and their inexhaustible provision for all that can ennoble and adorn the hu- 
man existence ; I will commemorate only the charity which reigns there. This 
was the great novel and distinctive phenomenon of a moral order which attracted 
my attention. Many English travellers in Spain and Portugal have represented 
a similar observation, as the most grateful result of their travels. In fact, nothing 
can be more striking : it comes gradually before you, but in the end, 1t leaves an im- 
pression indelible. Now this spirit of private society, in such countries, cannot 
consistently with an accurate observation of facts, be ascribed to therr geographical 
position according to the suggession of certain celebrated writers, who seem to re- 
gard all amiable dispositions as inseparable from a southern latitude. No. Such 
language, however it may pass with some for philosophical, is nothing but sheer 
absurdity. It is not climate, or nature, which has formed this master of a family, 
this mother, these sons and daughiters, these devout aud soyous families, every 
member of which is so loving and so humble, while surrounded, perhaps, with 
riches, and having, at the command of their imagination, a thousand associations, 
the least of which would be sufficient to fill the breasts of others with an ineffable 
pride, and to dictate expressions of a truly insane arrogance. _It is faith, grace 
divine, which has made them ; it is the charity ot Jesus Christ which has pro- 
duced this supernatural society, in which men of all degrees are found, as St. An- 
gustin says, serving the Lord in gladness: “not in the bitterness of murmuring 
and of judging, but in the sweetness of love.”’+ 

We before had occasion to remark the influence of poverty of spirit upon the 
writers of the middle ages ; and to what interesting conclusions might we come, 
if we were to inquire what was the influence of charity upon literature? Alas ! 
these men of blessed mercy almost esteemed it dangerous presumption to record 
the virtues of the just : what would they have thought of criticizing and condemn- 
ing them? “ Tous, sitting in the narrow corner of a cell,” says St. Peter Damian, 
in the prologue to his life of St. Romuald, “ it seemed more useful to recall assidu- 


* Enist eexxix Tractat. in Ps. xcix. 
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ously to the eyes of the mind our own sins, rather than compose the history of other 
men’s virtues: it is more expedient to weep for the darkness of faults committed, 
than to render obscure, with unskilful words, the splendid deeds of sanctity.” 
This was according to St. Bernard’s wish; “God grant that I may enjoy peace 
of soul, the sweetness and repose of a good conscience, the spirit of mercy, sim- 
plicity, and charity towards my neighbor, the gift of rejoicing with those that re- 
joice, and of weeping with those that weep ; and I desire nothing else. All the 
rest I leave to the apostles, and to men truly apostolical : the tops of the moun- 
tains serve for a retreat to stags, but the holes of the rocks to helge-hogs.”’* 

Walafrid Strabo apologizes for the warm and indignant language used by The- 
ganus, when describing the ingratitude and baseness of the ministers who had 
been slaves before they were raised to the highest offices by the emperor Louis 
the Pious, against whom they so impiously rebelled, and remarks, that it must 
be ascribed to his affection for that emperor, to his excessive love for justice, and 
to the force of his natural zeal; being of noble birth, and having a most ardent 
mind, which was exasperated at beholding the insolence of men against the in- 
dulgent master, who had raised them from a servile state to honors.t The monk 
asks indulgence for the man born to arms, and the office of nobility. The words 
ot St. Gregory, in his reply to Felix, a Sicilian bishop, had been a law to society 
during ages of faith, “Let no clerk or layman rashly reprehend bishops or su- 
periors, even though he should see them act in a manner reprehensible. The deeds 
of bishops, however deserving of censure, are not to be struck with the sword of 
the tongue, lest, whilst convincing them of evil, other men by a consequent im- 
pulse of pride, should be precipitated into the abyss.” At the same time, there 
is nothing more striking in the manners ofthe middle ages than the diligence 
with which all abuse of authority was provided against, the severity with which 
vices were denounced by holy men, and the docility with which sucn correction 
was received. The tenth sermon of Alred,t addressed to the monks of Rievaulx, 
contains the most severe reproof of the manners of monks at that time and it 
ends with these words, “video vos adhue ad plura audienda avidos, sed parcite 
jam prolixo sermone fatigato.” 

No class of society, in our times, would tolerate a writer, who should attempt 
to expose its defects with the freedom which was then regarded as not only ex- 
eusable, but laudable. In fact, every one knew that charity was evinced more in 
admonitions, and even reproof, than in panegyric. 

The secular clergy of the twelfth century beheld themselves attacked, in the 
most unsparing terms, by Alanus de Insulis. If only the thousandth part of what 
he alleges were to be published by an ecclesiastic of our days, he would be in- 
evitably set downas a dangerous and most suspicious character: What a contrast 
to ages of faith! This clergy of the twelfth century, so far from turning upon 


* Serm. xiviii. sup Cant. + Thegani de Gestis Ludovic. Pii, Prefat. | ~ On Isaiah xii. 
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the author who thus treated them, conferred on him, by general consent, the title 
of Universal Doctor. It is true, there was no possibility of mistaking the motive 
of the ancient monitors, whose rule had always been conformable to the golden 
words of Melchior Canus :—“ TI spare names,” says that Spanish theologian, ‘since 
the judgment of this place is concerning manners also, and not erudition alone, 
in which censure may be more free ; for as to manners, censure ought certainly to be 
morecautious in regard to the living, and more reverential with relation tothe dead.’”"* 
When obliged to speak of the public guilt of individuals, that could not be con- 
cealed, these ancient writers testify their sorrow, and some degree of fear, at the 
very moment of recording it. “There was in my monastery, which is in Asia,” 
says St. John Climachus, “a certain old man, most negligent, and little moderate, 
which I say, not for the sake of judging, but studying truth.”+ “ Geraldus de 
Caleidia decreed himself to be abbot,” says the monastic historian of one house. 
—‘ Hic male administravit monasterium, Pudor est ejus acta recensere.”{ The 
chronicler of St. Richarius hurries over the crimes of an evil abbot, and con- 
cludes thus :—“ Butit is enough to indicate the unhappiness of this man, that 
posterity may know how to avoid his example. Let us speak of what good he 
did, if he did any.—Dicamus de bono, si quid fecit—He began to repair the 
tower of St. Saviour, which was in ruins; and by the alms of the faithful, the 
Church itself was restored. However, it was at length necessary to depose him, 
after an appeal to Rome. He died shortly afterwards. 


Ultio non sit ei, maneat sed lux requiei. Amen.” § 


The great scholastic philosophers evince the same spirit as the humble chroni- 
cler. Giles of Colonna, when disapproving of any opinion of any doctor, only 
says, that he does not understand that sentence ; and the doctor himself, without 
naming, he styles a great and illustrious man. Melchior Canus boils over with 
indignation against the golden legend, without naming the prelate who compiled 
it; and in a later age, Touron chastises Fleury by remarking, that the late histo- 
rian, who can see nothing great in Albert but the number and dimensions of his 
volumes, had probably seen nothing but their number and dimensions.!| Abeil- 
Jard held in the utmost horror the opinions of Roscellin; but as he had formerly 
learned from him the principles of dialectics, he could not bring himself to write 
against hisold master, when urged to do so, but satisfied his zeal for religion by com- 
bating his errors without naming him in his work, entitled Introduction to The- 
ology. , 

In adhering to the spirit of the blessed merciful, the writers of the middle ages 
were only in harmony with the readers whom they addressed. | Many of them, 


* De locis Theolag. Lib. xi. c. 6. + Grad. iv. 
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therefore prefix to their volumes those beautiful words of St. Gregory.—“Nor 
are there wanting little ones who may be instructed by my sayings, nor great who 
can show mercy to my known infirmity. To the one I have spoken, explaining 
what they should do; to the others I open myself, confessing what may excite 
their pity. I have not withheld the medicine of words, from the former, nor 
have I concealed from the latter the laceration of wounds. I pray, therefore, 
every one who reads this book to grant me the consolation of his prayers to the 
strict Judge ; and what he shall discover sordid in me, to wash out with tears.” 
Such were, in general, the readers and critics whom these ancient authors had to 
encounter ; men who would, if possible, have washed out the defects of whatever 
book they read with their tears. 

These examples may excite surprise, from being so little in harmony with the 
spirit and practice of the modern civilization ; but when we proceed to hear the 
instructions which were given continually to men in ages of faith, such astonish- 
ment will probably cease, and we shall only admire the consistency of the Cath- 
elic society, in making its practice conformable to its belief. As charity was 
known to be the vital principle of religion, whatever indicated its decay was un- 
derstood as an index of spiritual death, and denounced accordingly. Hear St. Ber- 
nard :—“ Beware, lest you become either a curious investigator, or a rash judge of 
another’s conversation ;”’ and St. Bonaventura says, “Even if I should commit an 
act that you might condemn, judge not your neighbor ; but rather excuse the in- 
tention, if you cannot the work : think it ignorance; think it involuntary ; think 
it accidental ; but if the certainty ofthe thing should render all dissimulation 
impossible, say to yourself, it was a vehement temptation; what wou!d have be- 
come of me, if I had been similarly tried ?” and in this manner, St. Bernard shows 
how “they that are spiritual, derive gain from everything, even from their own 
and others’ sins, and from things hurtful and from the operations of the devil.”* 

To excuse one’s self and believe one’s self always innocent, and to accuse others as 
the cause of evils, was a disposition deemed so unhappy in the middle ages, that 
it was thought to be precisely the very sin to which the beatitude of the merciful 
was opposed, St. Bernard, showing that there are eight vices to correspond with 
the eight beatitudes, all of which were included in the sin of our first parents, 
remarks that the fifth is especially directed against that sin of Adam when he 
sought to throw his guilt upon his wife, saying, “Mulier, quam dedisti mihi 
sociam, dedit, mihi de ligno et comedi :”+ from which men were warned by sub- 
tle words inscribed even upon tombs, as on the ancient sepulchre of Bovetinus 
the Mantuan in the cathedral of Padua, on which this line occurs :— 


‘Quam sibi plus aliis vigilans pietatis alumnus.” 


“There are persons,” says Guy de Roye, “who can never hear the absent praised 
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* 
without insinuating, through envy, that they have some defect or other. This , 
sin is so pernicious, that one can hardly pass from it to a good repentance ; forit — 
_ is against the Holy Ghost, who is the fountain of all good, and God saith that 
for this sin there will be no mercy in this world nor in the next.” * 
“Never speak evil of others,” says Louis of Blois, “and do not even consent by 


silence to the calumnies of other men ; but if you can with prudence interrupt the 
conversation, after the example of that holy man who said to those who accused 
some absent person, ‘If we are not such as you describe, we ought to return 
thanks to God.’”+ “Above all things,” says St. Augustin, “take care lest you 
admit any suspicions into your mind, because they are the poison of frieadship.”’ t 
St. Bonaventura calls them a secret plague, which drives God far from us, and tears 
in pieces fraternal charity.§ 

Totila, King of the Goths, on entering a certain city, and being met by the bish- 
op Cassianus, remarked that the countenance of this prelate was red, and thence 
judged that he was a drinker, whereas he was a holy austere man. The contin- 
uator of Vincent of Beauvais’ Mirror, who alludes to this, has colleetea many ex- 
amples to deter men from the vice of rash judgment,|| though the skill which en- 
abled St. Gregory Nazianzen to detect the latent serpent in the breast of Julian 
before his apostacy—skill which he whose proverbs holy Church hath canonized 
~—attributes to the prudent, and even that science which Gall and Spurzheim 
have revived, werenct wanting in the middle ages ; for of the former we find trace 
when Octo the jurisconsult, and father of Nicholeno the archbishop of Amalpni, 
is related by Marsilius Ficinus to have predicted from the countenance of his son, 
when a boy, that he would bea man great in religion ; Leander Albertus also 
ascribing it to Gambarus, a sculptor and canon of St. Petronio, whom he adduces 
among other illustrious men to prove that Bologna had citizens who were not 
ignorant of that science ; and of the existence of the latter, without referring te 
John Sanguinacio amongst the ambiguous doctors of Padna, we have evidence in 
a treatise composed by a Franciscan friar in the thirteenth century ; yet the abuse 
of such researches was evidently guarded against with the greatest care. In fact, 
theology supplied men with a corrective, by means of which, without danger of 
any breach of charity, they could pursue those curious investigations which were 
made after the example of Aristotle, by Albert the Great, in his first book on ani- 
mals; by Jerome Manfred of Bologna, in his treatise on physiognomy ; by 
Michael Savonarola of Padua, ancestor of the great Jerome, in his Speculum 
Physionomie ; by Antonius Cermisonus, an_ illustrious physician, as ancient 
writers say ; by Bartholomew Cocles of Bologna, styled a surgeon and distiller 
of medicines, in his Anastasis of Physiognomy, addressed to the most illustrious 
Lord Alexander Bentivoglio ; and by Michael Scot. Guilielmus, a commentator 
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on Aristotles’s Physiognomy, quotes Galen, who observes that the bodies of ani- 
mals are the instruments of the souls which are in them ; and that as diverse ani- 
mals have different affections, so have they members diversely disposed to follow 
these affections. Bartholomew Cocles, therefore, argues, that as men have differ- 
ent moral dispositions, so have they bodies rendered conformable to these differ- 
ent dispositions. Passions, he says, cannot be indulged without causing a physi~- 
eal alteration, which is betrayed by signs. The sou], in wondrous sort received 
in plastic mould, brings with her both the human and divine; while the material 
features assume that form which influence of the mind imprints upon them ; and 
as the air, when saturate with showers, the casual beam refracting, decks itself 
with many a hue, so here, the new form on the spirit, follows still, St. Augus- 
tin supposed that the dispositions of men, and even their unuttered thoughts, 
might be learned from certain signs imparted to the body by the mind.* And 
St. Thomas remarks that the interior affections can be sometimes discovered 
from the countenance or the pulse.t Hence, as in the sciences, where men pro- 
ceed not only 4 priori, or from the knowledge of causes to the knowledge of ef- 
fects, but also conversely, 4 posteriori, from the knowledge of effects to the knowl- 
edge of causes, “so from the disposition of bodies,” says Cocles, “it may be rea- 
sonably argued, a posteriori, concerning manners and disposition of mind.” 

Will you credit Michael Scot, and listen awhile to things that sound alien to 
the ordinary matter of our pages, attracted by the kind of occult power which 
old Romance attaches to that name? This deep investigator of nature’s secrets 
will tell you that a small head has naturally a small brain; that if you can de- 
termine the complexion of the brain, which is indicated by the hair and by the 
skin, you may conjecture with probability the internal dispositions ; thata high 
round forehead indicates a man liberal to his friends, of good understanding, tract- 
able, and of many graces ; that a flat smooth forehead argues a man litigious, vain, 
deceitful ; a forehead too small in all parts, a foolish man, prone to anger and cruel- 
ty, a courtier, and fond of elegance ; a forehead round in the angles of the temples, 
void of hair, a good and clever man, courageous, magnanimous, loving beauty, 
and honor ; a forehead pointed in the same parts as if bones projected, a vain, un- 
stable, weak, and simple man ; a forehead inflated as if with flesh, and fu!l cheeks, 
a man irascible, proud, and of gross mind. Every member, he will assure you, 
has thus its signification. 

Thick lips denote smal] wisdom, and credulity ; slender and drawn-in lips a 
man discreet in all things, secret, sagacious, and of much genius ; unequal lips, a 
man of gross mind, slow intelligence, and of varied fortune; a chin upturned 
and sharp, with a hollowness in juncture of the lips, a bad, proud, and envious 
man ; a large round head, a man secret ; sagacious in action, ingenious, discreet, 
of great imagination, laborious, stable, and a Jegist ; a long head and unprepossess- 
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ing face, a foolish, malicious, credulous, and envious man ; a voluble head that 
moves here and there, a foolish, simple, vain, false, presumptuous man ; a large 
head with a wide face, a man suspicious, secret, bold, and immodest. Again, he 
will desire you to believe that the soft, long, and slender hand signifies a man of 
good understanding, timid, pacific, a legist, and discreet, apt to service, domestic, 
and learned ; the short and thick hand a man of gross mind, vain, lying, irascible, 
laborious ; the hand which is stiff towards the end of the fingers, a man tenacious, 
cupidinous, thoughtful, hard to manage, and not easily brought to believe what 
he hears; that the slow long step indicates a bad memory, a gross mind, a con- 
fused intelligence, idle and incredulous; the quick short step, a weak man, 
hasty in action and imagination ; the long and unsteady gait, not holding the 
straight way, a foolish gross man, sagacious in evil, like the wolf; needless quick 
movement of the members while speaking, sitting, or standing, a foul, immodest, 
indiscreet, evil-mouthed, vain, unstable, lying, faithless man.* 

Reader, you have heard the wizard ; and that such observations of themselves 
must be always dangerous, no one can doubt ; though he, perhaps, of feature prom- 
inent, as Dante styles Charles, brother of St. Louis, might deem the science use- 
ful whick bids him beware lest he be a man “valde minus scientem quam se scire 
reputet :” for to that peril Michael Scot declares such a configuration subjects him. 
But in justice to this subtle author, one should note the caution given in the very 
title-page, which says, “Scientia ejus est multum tenenda in secreto :” and also 
his concluding admonition to be very cautious lest youshould judge any one precip- 
itately from any one member, without attending to the result of all observations 
of the whole body taken together, and carefully separating from them what may 
be the mere result of accident or of disease. “No man,” saith he, “is to be judged 
by the sign of one member, for one may counteract another. Therefore with discre- 
tion these chapters are to be investigated ; and thus with great industry one may form 
one’s judgment without error, if it pleaseth God.” Finally, you have the theo- 
logical corrective in his doctrinal note ; for it saith, “When you see a humble man 
of red hair, faithful and tall, wise and fat, quick with leanness, simple, hand- 
some, not vain, poor, not envious, of white complexion and wise, upright and not 
audacious or cruel, hairy and not luxurious, having a wandering dissipated eye 
and not deceitful, lying, or vain, render special thanks to God alone and to his 
mother, for there is the operation divine.” Thus, as I remarked in the begin- 
ning, the doctrines of faith preserved men in the slippery and darksome path 
of these inquiries, and saved them from the heavy and ridiculous falls to which 
they might otherwise have been exposed. Accordingly, Bartholomew Cocles, 
who calls physiognomy the royal science, begins his book, which he styles the 
Resurrection of Physiognomy, a science which, from being long dead, he has re- 
valled to life, with the assistance of an infinite number of authors, by demonstrat- 
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‘ing quod anima sequitur corporalem complexionem : et quod prudentia nostra 
evitare fata possumus. And lest these should seem contradictory propositions, 
he shows that man by reason even can counteract the influence of the body ; and 
that no one can prognosticate with certainty, but only in the way cf conjecture ; 
_and he concludes with these word~, which seem to contain the secret for conduct- 
ing all future investigations of such physical phenomena in union with charity 
and faith :—“It appears, therefore, that the corporal signs of physiognomy induce a 
great probability respecting the natural manners of men, although nota necessity ; 
for man can conquer the dispositions of his nature, as did Socrates. Note that 
all these signs induce a great inclination, which it is difficult to obviate, although 
‘possible, as theologians also teach us—quare concludemus voluntatem nostram 
sub nostree potestatis imperio esse subjectam.”* 

I cannot refrain from remarking, in conclusion, how well it would have been 
for many philosophers of later times, disciples of the reformed theology, if, while 
proposing their observations or their theories to the world, they had borrowed a 
sentence or two from these strange books on the infinite secrets of nature, like 
this that was composed in the cell of a distiller of medicines in the middle age. 
“Their investigations might then have been pursued without contradicting the rea- 
son of all pa-t times, and, above all, without diminishing charity, without open- 
‘ing fresh fountains of bitterness, to fill with suspicion, and perhaps aversion, minds 
‘that would have been otherwise, with all the joyous and generous confidence of 
youth, cloudless and serene. 

But now, leaving Michael Scot and Cocles of Bologna, let us return to the 
more lightsome path of moral teaching and historic proof. 

Pope Pius V. is recorded to have extended the principle of resisting suspicions 
to the judicial administration so that he would not attend toany informer. Two 
men had assured the lieutenant of his guard that they had been solicited and bribed 


by Cardinal Moron to assassinate the Pope. They offered such plausible evi- 
dence, that this officer believed their report, and went instantly to apprise the 


Pontiff ; but he, instead of ordering the cardinal to be arrested, sent for him into 
his private chamber, and then told him what he had heard, and declared that he 
did not believe him to be capable of committing any crime. His confidence 
was proved to be well founded, and the true conspirators paid the penalty. The 


common voice of the whole monastic host from the time of St. Antony, declares 
it preferable to dwell with a blasphemer and a tyrant, than with a whisperer.t 


Yet the moral teachers of the ages of faith went even farther than to forbid sus- 
picions, “ Judge not, and despise not even any public sinner,” saith St. Bonaven- 


tura, “ for you know not his end ; and God is powerful to justify the impious and 
malignant.” 


* Magistri Bartholomei Coclitis Bonon. Physionomisti. Anastasis; Lib. i. cap. 1. 
t Sermones S. Ant. ab. x. ¢ Stim. div. am. c. 4. 
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_ Memorable was the saying of Cassien, that “it is the evident index ofa mind — 
not yet purified from vice, to regard the crimes of other men without compassion, — 
and to pass upon them the rigid censure of a judge.”* “Condern not any mor- 
tal,” said the blessed father of the desert, “lest God should execrate thy prayers.”> _ 

“Never judge rashly the sayings or actions of others,” says Louis of Blois, “and 
you wiil not implicate yourself in superfluous cares ; and beware how you utter 
or hear words of detraction. For this purpose do not pay attention to the less 
composed manners and deeds of others, unless compelled by the necessity of your 
office ; for he who is curious in such matters will grow suspicious and unquiet, 
sour, and easily moved to anger, and while unseasonably oecupied about others 
will forget himself. We must not immediately conclude that 10 men are good 
in a place where many are seen to live ill, nor imagine that all those are irreme- 
diably lost who are known hitherto to huve led a sinful life, nor suppose that an 
orthodox and pious man is despised and not loved by God because he is as yet de- 
tained by some imperfections. We must not admit sinistrous suspicions, or suf- 
fer them to insinuate themselves into our wart, we must not believe easily evil of 
others, but think well of them, and interpret in the best sense all their works 
and words, as far as possible; and if any one has grievously sinned, a man of 
charity will pity him, remembering the infirmity of human nature, and the en- 
vy and malice of the devil.” “He must despair of no man’s conversion, but love 
and regard with joy all Chriswans as uis brethren, called with him to the same 
celestial inheritance ; and he must not attend to the vileness of the visible body 
in men, but to the excellent nobility and beauty of the invisible soul, for which 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, the only Son of God, wished to take flesh 
and to suffer, and to shed his blood and to die, Vehemently let him grievethatsuch 
unspeakable generosity and beauty should be degraded by negligence and polluted 
by sins. Let him pity, then, with the most inward commiseration all who live 
ill, all who are in a state of blindness, as well Christians of the right faith, as 
also heretics, schismatics, and Gcntiles; and let him hope for the salvation of 
them all with true charity.”’t 

In the houses where religious perfection was professed, men were to overlook 
evil ; and how could they then imagine themselves permitted to judge and condemn 
it in the world? “Beware how you think or speak concerning the disposition 
or conversation of other monks,” says the blessed John of the Cross. “Whatever 
you may see, whatever you may hear, be not scandalized, be not astonished, but 
efface all that from your mind, in order that you may preserve your soul in purity 
and peace ; for although you were to live among angels, you would judge that 
many things are not good, from your not knowing what was at the bottom of 
them. Remember the example of Lot’s wife : terrified at the ruins of Sodom, she 
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turned to see what passed there, and God, to punish her curiosity, changed her into 
a pillar of salt. Let that teach you that even ifyoushould live among Cemons, 
God does not wish that you should make these turns and reflections upon their ac- 
tions, since it is not your affair to take cognizance of them,.”* “Charity,” says St, 
Augustin, “believes well of evil. It is pernicious when any one thinks evil of 
what is perchance good, through ignorance of what it is. Suppose it be evil, what 
do I lose by believing that it isgood? What does heresy advise? It condemns 
the unknown ; it condemns the whole world.”+ “Return to your cell and pray,” 
was the advice which Luther received from his confessor when he disclosed his 
thoughts to him. He was at the point of division whence the two roads separate. 
Doubtless the temptation for every man is vehement at some period or other of 
his life, to choose, like him, the broad and beaten way of judging ; but in ages 
of faith there were not wanting benevolent hands tu raise a cross or a signal wher- 
ever there could be a doubt as to the direction, in order to intimate that the poor 
little narrow path of not judging was more secure, and even more agreeable to 
nature, after the first difficulty was surmounted ; and, in fact, it quickly led those 
who followed it into a seeret paradise ; for the mind, independent of the religious 
recompence, soon experienced far higher pleasure in rooting out the base suspicions 
and judgments which rose up in it from time to time against charity, than it had 
ever derived from nourishing and training them to the maturity of fruit of words 
and deeds. It found by experience that, as the great St. Antony says, to be a lover 
of men was, in fact, to live.t The discovery or invention therefore, of a good 
intention in acts that might have seemed injurious, imparted to it the joy of a con- 
queror ; and to those who would have counselled deeds or deep revenge, it only 
answered, like that ancient king benign and meek, with visage undisturbed, “How 
shall we those requite who wish us evil, if we thus condemn the man that loves 


us?” In short, charity became an art, and was cultivated with the same delight 
as attends the exercise of any other art. Hence it was that men were so slow to 


discover scandals, or to exaggerate offences. They did not look with scowling 
eyes at things which cause only mirth in heaven ; they contemplated nature not 
as Manicheeans ; they loved God not with the dark narrow views of those in later 
times, who followed the sophist of Geneva, but as Catholics : that is, they loved the 
just Creator and merciful Redeemer, and therefore they loved all hiscreatures. They 
loved men as men, and menas Christians. Imitators of God, other Christs, they 
loved even those who seemed forgetful of their Lord ; for he, from the depths of 
love’s abyss, loves even those who love him not, loves them even contaminated and 
deformed—not, indeed, to make them continue in that state, but to render them 
beautiful.”§ 


¢ = *y° se . 
“Why, O man,” asks Marsilius Ficinus, “do you vituperate the world? The 
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universal order, from the sports of joyous youth upon the meadow on a sum- 







world is most beautiful, framed by the ots are most ere 


you, indeed, it may be unclean and evil, because you are unclean an ‘evil ina 
good world.”* They considered, notwithstanding all the abuses that existed, 
how much generosity, how much justice, how much fear, how much love, dom- 


inates in the life of men; they marked the exquisite beauty and charm of the 





men’s day, to the tranquil meditation of the aged between cloistered walls faintly — 
illumined by the dull lancet pane. Charity looked with the eyes of a painter 
at the different pursuits and characters of men, and apprehending thus drew a 
profit from all things that it syw. The expression of angel mildness in the little 
sister who hastens with her picture of the Madonna to place it in her brother’s 
boat before his departure, did not please it more than the fierce disdain of art 
observed in the rouglr figure of that brother, son of one of those Christian fishermen, 
as old Albertus calls them, whose youthful countenance, all determined as it was, 
seemed ever on the point of relaxing into smiles. Charity saw a blessed mar- 
tyr’s spirit evinced in simple and low thiifgs ; it saw the mind after God’s own 
heart in those who, though trained up thus meanly, were innocent aud holy, far be- 
yond the trick of others; it saw constancy, courtesy, friendship, gentleness, all 
wildly but most sweetly growing in the illiterate children of the laborious poor, 
whom heretics teach men to regard with the disdain of pedants, or witha still more 
insulting pity ; as if grace could not be theirs, merely, perhaps, because they put 
themselves in posture that divine nature hath suited to the words and affections 
of the generous, 

T said that charity was an art, in regard to the pleasure attending its exercise ; 
and the remark is just also in many other respects ; for it rendered men, in regard 
to conversation, like skilful painters, by imparting to them that delicate tact which 
feels the necessity of omission as well as of creation—which is evinced in softening 
all down and covering over some things, casting a shade over objects of sharp bril- 
liancy and throwing a general, subdued and gentle tone over the whole surface. 
Charity was not on the lips’ edgealone, but in the heart of men whocontinued faith- 
ful to the Church, and therefore no one feared malicious scrutiny within the 
dwelling of his neighbor. None there distrusted kindness, though not prom- 
ised with an oath ; for the will to bless could only fail through want of power— 
such merey was in human breasts. You find this remarked incidentally by many 
of the ancient local historians. What a delightful picture does Ambrose Leo pre- 
sent of the state of society in his native city in the fifteenth century ? “ In such har- 
mony und friendship are the people of Nola educated,” saith he, “ that such things 
ascivil feudsand party contentions are w holivunknowntothem, The only combats . 
they behold are the mimic battles of the youth, which take place annually before 
the beginning of Lent, the noble and plebeiau promiscuously joining ; and which 
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are terminated ere the setting sun, when all are friends again, relating their ex- 
ploits to one another, or enduring their defeat with good humor. You will hardly 
find, elsewhere, so many pairs of friends as at Nola; nor is it only between the 
inhabitants that friendships abound : they are equally prompt to embrace foreign- 
ers ; and to this they are inclined, not through any motive of gain, but simply 
from the joy which they derive from the idea alone and from the friendship.”* 
Such representations of society abound in the old writings. One ancient au- 
thor, alluding to the kindness and charity of the people of Amalphi, says that 
throughout the whole territory one might imagine ones’ self inhabiting Paradise, 
It was the spirit of the blessed merciful, widely diffused and presiding over all 
movements of the social body, which produced that concord in the state, uniting 
together the vast multitude of institutions and combinations resulting from Ca- 
tholicism into one system of harmonious variety which seemed so admirable to the 
attentive observers of former times, that one who deserved to be ranked amongst 
them, John Baptist De Grossis, when writing the history of his native city, en- 
titled it Catanense Decachordum ;+ as ifa narrative of its manners and institutions, 
its calamities and its triumphs, would sound like the music ofa lyre ; as if each 
digression on a particular monastery, or church, or hospital, or confraternity of 
mercy, might be compared to a chord of that instrument, by the extension or con- 
traction of which the modulation of sound would become sweeter. He strikes 
these chords, and we hear of the faith and piety of his countrymen—of their an- 
cient Basilicas, in which are shrined the relics of St. Agatha. We hear of their 
solemn processions on the anniversaries of their martyrs, of ihe antiquity and 
beauty of their monasteries, of the sanctity and learning of the holy men within 
them, of the charity of abbots, of the love shown to the mendicant and all religious 
orders by seculars, whether priests or laics, and of their services to the poor, of 
the devout women, the nuns and sisters of blessed charity, of the hermits in the 
groves adjoining, who had given all their possessions to the poor for the love of 
God, of the diplomas and gifts of munificent founders, of the confraternities of 
laics to serve Christ in the persons of the poor, of the hospitals and asylums for 
the miserable, of thecolleges and schools, of the just esteem entertained for ancient 
families, whose highest nobility is derived from having so long deserved the love 
and admiration of their country, of the gifts of nature, of the works of art, to which 
the words of holy Jerome are so applicable, that things revolve in this circle, 
that men should bear one another’s burdens, and that the sweat of the dead should 
be the delight of the living, of the deep religious feeling with which they loved 
and defended their country, so well expressed in those lines upon the shrine of 
tne virgin martyr, the patron of their city— Ubi orta et passa, regressa sum, 
quia nimus dilexi eam, et qui mecum hance non amat patriam, quz mea est, meodit,” 


* Ambros. Leo de Nola, Lib. i. c. 18. iii. 13, in Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. ix. 
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—the words, ie is said, which thrice presented themselves in. ‘the eyes of ihe pe 
peror Frederick II. in a book of prayer which fell into his hands while resolved — 
upon levelling Catana to the ground for its fidelity to the Roman pontitf, and 
which filled him with such fear that he relinquished his cruel intentions, and with- 
drew. The chanter proceeds, and we hear of the palace of the senators, where 
the robed magistrates, the mitred fathers, the steel-clad heroes, and the illustrious 
citizens, are represented in ancient paintings ; we hear of their loyal fidelity to their 
princes, of the innocent manners of their youth, of the sanctity of their great men, 
of the solicitude of their pastors, from St. Everius to Martinus de Leon then liv- 
ing, whose charity forms the last tone. 

Reader, do you not perceive how easy it was for this minstrel to fulfil what he 
promised, and how confidently he might predict that his book would resemble 
the music of a lyre, at one time perhaps causing tears, at another joy, but never 
awakening jealousy or envy, or other foul passions, or exciting any affections 
excepting those of a heart that seeks satiety in love? So it is with all such 
historic representations of a Catholic state during ages of faith; they resemble 
harps, which you may strike boldly without fearing to coniure up a bad spirit, 
touch what cord you will. They form, in fact, a most sweet and unearthly 
symphony, which, whether plaintive or joyous, is always sure to leave the souls of 
the listeners more tuned to reverence and pity, more loving and devoted—deeper 
imbued, in short, with the charity of heaven. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


=\RUE love, that ever shows itself as clear in kindness as loose appetite 
in wrong, was not a principle confined to the breasts or tongues of 
those that cherished it. During the ages of faith, it was developed 
exteriorly in a great variety of works, and necessarily comprised 
action, insomuch that with ancient writers we find the term work used 
as synonymous with charity ; of which you have an instance in the ad- 
vice which Michael Scot gave to the Emperior Frederic II, : “Sis amicus Dei, 
fide, spe et opere.”* Since, according to the sentence of the wise, the life of 
man from youth is prone to sin and obnoxious to divers defilements of vice, 
there are proposed to him, as Pope Innocent says, many works of charity, that 
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where diversity of diseases hath prevailed the remedies for them may be multi- 
plied.* 

Love being the universal principle of good, it would be long to describe its 
effects. The ancient philosopher sought to illustrate this by citing poetry as an 
example, “ Do you not know,” saith he, “that poesy is something multiplex ? 
—<or. tt wodv;; for it is the cause of every thing that is made ; so that all 
works in every art belong to poesy, and all that thus work are poets; and yet 
they are not called poets, but have other names ; because what we call poetry 
is something cut off from the whole of poetry, and confined to one part, which 
consists in music and metre. In like manner, love is the desire of all good 
and happy things, though men have confined the use of the word to one party 
only.” + 

You perceive, reader, that nothing can be more in accordance with the voice of 
theologians than this passage ; for, as the universal doctor saith, “ charity binds 
those that are proximate, draw together those that are far asunder, reduces plu- 
rality to unity, diversity to identity : this is a concordant dissonance, and united 
plurality, an aceordant dissent, an harmonious variety; that is the tunic of 
Christ, woven throughout without seam—the tunic of Joseph of many colors.” { 
“ Be it known,” says an author of the thirteenth century, whose moral mirror has 
been ascribed to Vincent of Beauvais, “ that although the mercy of God is one 
essentially, since that God is one, yet is it multiplex in effect ; so that we read, 
‘Thy mercies are many, O Lord ? and ‘ Many are his mercies’-—truly so many 
that no one can tell them, quis sapiens et intelliget misericordias Domini ?”’§ 
In this respect, Catholic manners were to be multiform and simple, so that truth 
and beauty were both secured. 

“Therefore,” says Richard of St. Victor, “ you who wish to be always in con- 
templation know not to be clothed like the mystic queen of virtues, in a garment 
of variegated colors. One seeks to be assiduous in prayer, without perceiving 
that charity wishes to be adorned with variety. Whoever is delighted only with 
one work, however precious, has not the ornament of charity, which is clothed 
with variety.”|| In what manner does the charity of the blessed merciful, force 
itself upon an historian’s notice? and in connection with what subjects that fall 
Within his range of inquiry does it pass before him? This isan interesting ques- 
tion, that will lead to results, as far as the middle ages are concerned, widely dif- 
ferent from what the majority of readers at present are inclined to suppose ; for 
whoever would study their history with impartiality and erudition, must come 
eventually to this conclusion—that while, like all other pages in the annals of 
mankind, it is stained with blood and tears. what is peculiar to it isa supernatu- 
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ral display of mercy. If when visiting under its guidance tribunals, prisons, and 
battle-fields, he must be often led to exclaim, with Shakespeare.— 


‘‘Here’s much to do with hate,”— 


he will be constrained, even in the darkest scenes, to add with the same poet,— 


“But more with love ” 


Perfectly to develop this truth, would require more than a volume ; but suffi- 
cient details will be found in this Seventh Book to show, at least, in what manner 
this may be done ; to expose the prodigious error and injustice of modern opin- 
ion respecting Catholic manners ; and to convince every impartial reader, that in re~- 
lation to mercy as well as justice, the men of former times stood pre-eminent 
amongst the blest. 

Here, no doubt, would be a fitting occasion to speak to those immense labors 
undertaken for the spiritual good of mankind, in very early times by the Bene- 
dictine saints, and in later by the Dominic&m and Franciscan friars, and by the 
Jesuits, all heralds and dispensers of the merey of God, who made the offering of 
their repose, their health, their liberty, and their lives, in order to preach the gos- 
pel to barbarous nations, The subject, however, rather belongs to a different or- 
der of observations from that which we are pursuing. In the last Book, more- 
over, an allusion was made to the missionaries ; and in a future volume we must 
unavoidably meet with them again, when accompanying the peaceful children of 
St. Benedict through the forests and mountains of the north. I quit this path, 
therefore, for the present, to follow a way that keeps nearer to the level of ordi- 
nary life and manners, 

It may be well, perhaps, in the first instance, to remark, that the simple sym- 
bolic forms of government, whether monarchical or republican, which prevailed 
during ages of faith, were more favorable to the development of mercy in public 
measures, than the complicated oligarchical constitutions, which the ambition of a 
powerful minority, discarding all supernatural views, has attempted, in later 
times, to establish in their place, upon interests purely material. An English 
writer, who had studied the course of affairs around him during the civil wars, 
and the usurpation of Cromwell, made the observation, that the very constitution 
of a multitude seems not so inclinable to save as to destroy. “Rulers,” he says, 
“in aristoeracies, or popular states, are never seen to forgive.” He looked back, 
probably, to Pagan times, when certainly no one but a Cleon would ever have 
accused a democracy of being too inclined to change when it was to show mercy.”* 

Many popular governments in the middle ages exhibited a striking contrast 
to such representations, evincing evangelic mercy to their enemies; but, at all 
events, the experiment was made during a longer interval, and ona much greater 


* Thucydid. Lib. iii, 37. 
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scale, in the monarchies than in the republics of Christendom. How many 
splendid instances do we find of forbearance and long suffering exercised by soy- 
ereigns in the ages of faith, who had heard it proclaimed on all sides, that mercy 
and truth should guard tne king, and that by clemency his throne should be 
established? How full of mercy was the emperor Lewis the Pious, how slow 
to anger and quick to forgive, never refusing pardon, whatever might be 
the provocation! What examples of this in his conduct towards Berea, count 
of Barcellona, convicted of high treason, as also towards those who followed the 
party of his son Lothaire, as well as towards a multitude of others! “Tardus ad 


> says Theganus, of this great emperor ; and 


irascendum, facilis ad miserandum,’ 
the astronomer, who lived in his palace, and who wrote his life, observes, that 
along with magnanimous fortitude, he evinced a merciful meekness, to a degree, 
that was almost bevond what is attainable by human nature.* Such, again, was 
that Charles the Bald to whom Pope Jolin wrote, saying, “ab infantia crevit 
vobiscum miseratio.” 

It is curious to observe how this disposition was estimated in later times, 
and to hear Luther, on the revolt of the peasants, blaming the patience of Duke 
John of Saxony, and saying, that he had formerly learned from monks, his con- 
fessors, to support the disobedience of his subjects.¢| The King Don Emmanuel 
of Portugal one day returned thanks to a man for having discovered reasons why 
a certain criminal should not be put to death ; and Don John III., king of the 
same Portugal, assisting at a judgment, and observing that the voices were equally 
divided, on being asked to give his own, replied, “You have done right in finding 
him guilty, and the others ought to have been of your opinion ; but, nevertheless, 
my voice shall absolve him; for it must not be said, that by the single voice of 
the king, a subject has been condemned to death.” } 

The early history of Spain presents a memorable example of the same kind. 
Shortly after the coronation of Wamba, at Toledo, a conspiracy was formed by 
certain nobles in Catalonia, which was soon manifested in open rebellion. The 
king sent an army against them, under the command of Panlus, a distinguished 
general ; but no sooner had this traitor arrived at the quarters of the rebels, than 
he declared himself one of their number, and persuaded his troops to pass over 
with him into Gaul. On their approaching Narbonne, Argebadus, the Arch- 
bishop, at first closed the gates against them; but being unable, rather than 
unwilling, to make an effectual resistance, the rebel army took possession of the 
city. Then Paulus harangued the troops, and having declared Wamba to be 
dethroned, was himself saluted King of the Goths. ° On receiving intelligence of 
what had occurred, Wamba hastily passed the Pyrenees, and the two armies came 
to battle near the city of Narbonne, when victory declared for, the legitimate 


* Vieta et actus Lud. Pii, apnd Duchesne, tom. ii. + Michelet Mem. de Kuth. IL 
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Hing On his advance to enter the city, the Archbishop was deputed to go | 
‘and intercede for the vanquished. At the fourth stone from the gate, he met the, 
king, and immediately alighting from his horse, presented himself as a suppliant. 
His address was affecting. “Pity,” he said, “O king, men who, through ignorance, 
or the comman calamity of the times, or by an insuperable foree of fate, have — 


fallen into this crime. The greater their treason, the greater will be your glory if 


you have mercy on them.” Wamba, in warlike acts equal to any former a 


king, was surpassed by none in clemeney. “Moved by your entreaties,” he re- 
plied, “I grant these men life ; but lest the absolution of wickedness: should be 
interpreted, as if there were to be impunity, hereafter, for all offences, the chiefs 
of the rebellion must suffer the punishment which I deem necessary for preserv- 
ing the dignity of the empire.’? The Archbishop proceeding to urge him further, 
and to implore a complete pardon, the king closed his mouth saying, “Does it 
not seem enough to have suffered the culprits to live? We have pardoned you, 
Archbishop, because you were unwillingly accessary to the revolt; but as for 
these men, let them think it sufficient gainsto have escaped ignominious death.” 

Then the king entered the city, and at the head of the troops, commanded 
Paulus to be degraded from all military honor; after which, he led him back a 
prisoner into Spain, along with the other chief conspirators ; and, on entering 
Toledo, Paulus was led in triumph, wearing a black leather crown on his head, 
and then, with the others, was consigned to perpetual imprisonment. All this 
is related by Julian, the Archbishop, and repeated by Mariana, If the doom 
should be thought severe, we must, at the same time, acknowledge, that there is 
no government existing at the present day which would not, under such circum- 
stances, have inflicted death. Much importance, however, should not be aserib- 
ed to any form or accident of government ; although one cannot avoid being struck 
with the fact of the insensibility of all democratic states, but such as are purely 
and fervently Catholic, to the suffering of persons who are not in harmony with 
their views. It was a singular trait of magnanimity which Socrates ascribed to 
his countrymen, after relating their determined contest against the king, when he 
says, that they prepared themselves to make war for freedom, but that they for- 
gave those other states who chose his alliance, thinking that with their humble 
means of defence, it was allowable for them to seek safety in any way whatever.* 
In general, for neither persons nor states, would there, under such circumstances, be 
any mercy. In our time, the gates of Spielberg have opened at the voice of an 
emperor, while those of Ham remained closed, under a system of rule professedly 
popular, and in pursuance of a sentence which is said to have been the work of 
no one ; from which it is but natural to infer, that a prisoner may have more to 
hope from a personal enemy, than from a cold and passionless abstraction, though 
supported by men who are continually repeating the words philanthropy, moral 
progress, and beneficence. 


* Paneg. 60. 
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Leaving, however, such points, let us attend to the maxims of government, 
and judicial administration, which were universally received during the ages in- 
volved in this history. St. Augustin had shown, that mercy was to attend jus- 
tice, even in the formal decision of the civil tribunal ; and commenting on the words 
of Solomon, noli esse justus multum, had said, “the law, because it cannot miti- 
gate itself, must be mitigated by us, in order that it may benefit thoseacting under it. 
He, therefore, is not just to excess, who is an imitator of God.’’* Pelisson, in de- 
fending Fouquet, reminded the king of this doctrine, and also appealed to the oath 
which he had taken at his coronation, in face of the altar, before heaven and earth, 
angels and men. “Item ut in omnibus judiciis equitatem et misericordiam pre- 
-cipiam ; ut mihi et vobis indulgeat suam misericordiam clemens et misericors 
Deus.” Kings, therefore, were anointed with oil, that they might be, as it were, 
consecrated with the unction of mercy ;} and, consequently, in the reseripts of Arca- 
dius and Honorius, ‘and in the edicts of Constantine, the imperial office is express- 
ed by the terms “tranquillity, and serenity.” 

St. Cyril, of Alexandria, reminds the Emperor Theodosius, that it becomes his 
dignity to possess a serene and placable mind. “ A prince who would know all 
things,” says Vincent of Beauvais, “must pardon many.”{ The office of chancel- 
lor, and of a court of equity, is thus described by Hinemar :§—“ If any cause 
should be such, that the worldly laws should not have provided for it in their def- 
initions, or that, according to the custom of the Gentiles, they should have ordain- 
ed statutes with more cruelty in regard to it, so that the rectitude of Christianity, 
or holy authority, could notjustly consent to them, it must, in that case, be transfer- 
red by the court of the palace to the moderation of the king, in order that he, 
along with those who have the knowledge of both laws, and who justly fear more 
the statutes of God’s law, than those of human laws, may so determine it, that 
where both can be preserved, both may be preserved ; but where the law of the world 
deserves to be repressed, the justice of God may be preserved.” The universal 
doctor, who flourished in the twelfth century, speaks more strongly still to rulers, 
in recommendation of merey.—“O man, in the misery of another recognize thy- 
self. Ifthou art just, thou canst fall; if wise, the wisdom of man has no con- 
stancy. Thou who hast experienced in God the fountain of mercy, should at least 
suffer the streamlet of compassion to flow to thy neighbor. What will it be if 
thou, to whom thy Saviour has been clement and pious, shouldst be pitiless and 
austere to thy fellow-men? In the merey of God, thou canst read what thou 
oughtest to do in holding the rule of clemency, and certes thou shouldst rather em- 
brace mercy than justice ; for every man ought to be naturally more inclined to 
mercy than justice, for mercy produces love, but justice fear; and love is more 
worthy than fear, since charity excludes fear, 

“There are many things which admonish us ta relax somewhat from justice ;— 


* In Quest. Vet. Test. Q.15. iv. +Cresolii Anth. Sac. t¢Speculum Doctrinal. § Rem. aa. c. 21. 
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the infirmity of human nature,—the utility of the thing,—yea, the very dignity 
of mercy, which exalteth judgment. Let mercy arise, therefore, not from negli- _ 

gence, not from pusillanimity, not from indiscretion ; but let it be, in everyre- 
spect, so circumscribed, that it may retain its own property, and infringe not upon 
other virtues. Behold, Oman, in Joseph, mercy which forgets the injustice of 
his brethren ;—in David, the grace of clemency, which weeps for the madness 
of his persecuting son. If thou shutteth the bowels of thy merey against others, 


thou shuttest the door of the mercy of Christ against thyself; for merey is the key 
which unlocks heaven. This is the gate of the Lord ; the just shall enter it. It 


is merey which illuminates the New Testament, and mitigates the rigor of the 
ancient law ; this is the wood which sweetens the ocean wave ; this is the salt with 


which Elisha exterminated the bitterness of the waters; this is the meal which 
Elisha used against death. Clemency is the ornament of princes. O man, where 
wilt thou appear, unless clemency should come to thy assistance? What will be 
thy punishment, if God should execute justice in thy regard? Be not avaricious, 
therefore, in dispensing mercy ; for thou hast thyself experienced the largess of 
mercy in God.”* The docility of magistrates in attending to the suggestions of 
the merciful, and in recognizing constantly their own responsibility to a divine 
judgment, is often presented in a most remarkable manner during the ages uf faith. 
Witness a scene in Venice, in the year 1552. At atime when the tribunal of 
Quaranthia was assembled, in which the doge, with the senators, sat to determine 
causes of life and death, lo! a hermit, a friar, enters the hall of judgment, crying 
out, with a terrific voice, “To hell shall go all who do not administer true jus- 
tice ;—to hell the mighty who oppressthe poor :—to hell the judges whoshed 
the blood of the innocent.” After the first emotions of surprise, this intruder 
was recognized to be Matthieu de Bassio, a Capuchin friar, who, two years 
before, had exercised in Venice the evangelic ministry, with an admirable zeal 
and courage. He was known in that city as a holy stranger, intrepid in admon- 
ishing sinners, constant in preaching, spending his days in works of merey, and 
having no habitation, his nights under the portico of St. Mark, or of the Rialto, 
or under the campanile of the church of St. Moses. After a short sleep on the 
ground, or on the little tables of the merchants, he used to pass the remaining hours 
of darkness before the church-doors in prayer. He had been accustomed to enter 
frequently the courts of the tribunals, denouncing eternal woe on‘all who suffer- 
ed the poor to be oppressed ; and sometimes he indicated clearly enough, that there 
was somewhat to correct in the administration ; so that the government, feeling his 
correction too sharp, under pretence of placing him ina position to do more good, 
decreed that he should remove to preach at Fossaclodio, which is a city on the 
Venetian territory, not far distant ; and two years had elapsed since his removal 
thither, when he made his appearance in this manner before the tribunal. The 


* Alani de Insulis Summa de Arte Preedicatoria, cap. 18. 
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doge, being displeased at such an interruption, made signs to the officers of the 
vestibule, that they should eject him from the hall; but Sebastian Venerius, one 
of the illustrious senators, interposed, and turning to the doge and other senators, 
said, “Most serene prince, and conscript fathers, we are constituted by God judges 
in this republic ; and what ought to be more desired by us in our administration 
of justice, than that we should be admonished of our duty by celestial messengers ? 
This is a most serious judgment, for another sentence can be corrected; but that 
which deprives men of life is immutable. Here we cannot take counsel with ioo 
much deliberation, and these words of the holy man merely recall to our minds 
how important and perilous is the office which we discharge. And though there 
is to us all, by the benignity of God, that rectitude of mind which would hold in 
horror a wilful violation of justice, yet, on account of many causes, our judg- 
ment may sometimes sleep. And now, if God should have sent this man, and 
destined him as an angel to our city, that he should awaken us from sleep, ought 
he to be driven out thus, or is the divine benefit of admonition to be rejected, be- 
cause we judge the man who conveys it to be sordid, estimating his mind from the 
habit which he wears? Far be such scorn from us senators, who are disciples of 


the humble fisherman.” 


These words of Venerius made such an impression on 
the assembly, that the friar had permission, from that day forward, to repeat his 
imprecations wherever he pleased. This Venerius was he who, subsequently, 
commanded the fleet of the republic, to whose prudence and vigilance the glorious 
victory over the Turks, in 1571, was partly ascribed; and who finally attained 
to the supreme honors, being elected doge in 1578.* With historic truth, many 
of the Venetian princes are represented, in the palace of the dukes, in solemn 
paintings, in company with saints and angels, adoring the Saviour; and thus the 
mystery of all this is explained. 

The kings of Portugal had made the archbishops of Bragua lords of that city 
and territory, so that the civil, as well as ecclesiastical, jurisdiction belonged to 
them. They had their criminal courts, therefore, and their chamber of justice ; 
and the directions which these magistrates received, respecting their administra- 
tion, would throw great lightupon the history of judicial manners in ages of 
faith. The discourse which Bartholomew de Martyribus addressed to them, on 
being raised to that see, was truly pathetic. He besought them to aid him in 
dispensing prompt and effectual justice, that the poor might have the same facili- 
ties as the rich ; and adding, that he came not to complain of them, but, moved 
by pastoral charity, to remind them, that it is a great thing for a man tobe judg- 
ed by a man, and still greater for a Christian to be judged by a Christian. “The 
Pagans,” said he, “ recognized the first truth, and the holy Scripture teacheth 
the second. You are the judges of your brethren, and God is your Judge, ta 
whom you must one day render a strict account of every sentence that you render 


* Annales Capucinorum, an. 1552. 
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nal cause, that his opinion can deprive a man of life? Iknow that there i in at 
times, a necessity to constrain you, and that one must not arm licence by 1 the hop 2 
of impunity ; but, O, let humanity and gentleness never be put aside, even when : 
justice must prevail.”* Thomas Carbonel, bishop of Siguenga, being also ‘the a 
temporal lord of that city, used to obviate the necessity of having recourse to the 
tribunals, by his personal efforts in reconciling enemies, and terminating disputes ; 
and when some interested officers complained that many faults were left, in conse- _ 
quence unpunished, the bishop replied, that the parties being satisfied, order re-es- 
tablished, and public peace preserved, one ought to be content, whatever were the 
means employed.f 

Independent, therefore, of any natural cause, we must perceive, from such exam- 
ples as these, that as the monarchies of Europe had been, in a great measure, 
originally the work of the Episcopal order, there was reason to expect, that a 
larger proportion of the spirit of mercy should enter into their composition than 
could have ever been developed under any@revious state of human society. St. 
Bernard’s work, ‘““De Consideratione,” was recommended, in the middle ages, as a 
manual for all rulers, who might learn from it how they ought to examine them- 
selves, in order to estimate their own advance in virtue. The questions proposed 
to Pope Eugene, were such as these :—“Hay you made proficiency in sweetness 
of manners? Are you more patient, more lenient, more easily entreated, more 
clement, more discreet ?”{ Pope Gregory IX. made St. Raymond de Pegnafort 
his own confessor ; and Clement VIII, testifies, that the usual penance which 
he imposed on that pontiff, was to hear, with benignity, the prayers and just 
complaints of those who were without protection, and to expedite the cause of 
widows and orphans.§ Such were the men who were at the side of kings in the 
middle ages, ever laboring to calm, to mitigate, to preserve.. Geoffroy de Beau~ 
lieu, the Dominican confessor to St. Louis during twenty-two years, wishing to 
console that devout king on the death of his mother, and to give his mind some 
distraction, used to propose, we are told, some works of mercy for him to per- 
form.|| “After trial, and just judgment,” says an ancient historian, of Normandy, 
“Pandulf, Prince of Capua, was condemned to death; but, by the prayers of 
the Archbishop of Cologne, the emperor was persuaded to remit the sentence.” 
To the last, the clergy were faithful to their blessed rule. Cornelius Agrippa 
acknowledges, that the Emperor Charles V. would have certainly put him to 
death, if he had not been prevented by the intercession of the bishop of Liege, 
and of Cardinal Campegio.** Those privileges of clergy, of which we hear so 











* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Must. de Ord. S. D. tom. iv. liv. 81. 

t Touron, Hist. Hom. des Ilust. de l’Ord. 8. D. tom. v. liv. 39. 

¢ De Consideratione, Lib. ii. c. 11. § Clemen. VIII. in Bull. Con. n. 16. 
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much, have been strangely misinterpreted by many modern writers. If the Irish 
synod, in the eighth century, whose decrees were published by Dacherius, declares 
that no one most presume, without the bishop’s permission, to cite any clerk be- 
fore a secular judge,* the same synod decrees, that for similar offences, the 
punishment of clerks should be double of that which would be incurred by laics.f 

In the ecclesiastical courts men found science and charity. From their codes the 
pains of death and mutilation were banished. If their jurisdiction extended not 
only over the clergy and their numerous vassals, but also beyond all limits that 
could seem assignable to them, the reason must be sought in public confidence, and 
in the mercy of the Church, which co-operated with the efforts of the poor peo- 
ple to escape from the rigor and corruption of the secular tribunals. At the same 
time it should be remembered, that if the law towards some classes was weak, re- 
ligion was firmand uncompromising ; that these privileged persons were subject to 
the tribunal of penance ; and that the canons of the church forbade absolution 
where wrong had been committed, unless the best satisfaction possible followed. 
Besides, let it be observed, if the sanctuaries afforded a refuge to the criminal, he 
was not sure of impunity. A certain time only was allowed, till his friends could 
prove his innocence, or, if guilty, engage to pay the pecuniary compensation. Nor 
was this protection awarded to all ; for some criminals might be dragged from the 
very altar, to receive the punishment of their crimes. 

We beheld the penitents before amongst the blessed mourners, and here again 
we catch a glimpse at them as criminals, suffering the pains enjoined by 
apostolic authority. | Now, reader, think within thyself how any fear and exe- 
eration of guilt could be inspired greater than by the sight of what thou mayest 
seein this place though death is not seen. The wretch who moves this way is Lom- 
berd, a layman soldier of the Count of Catana. Barefoot he walks, his hand 
armed with rods, having his legs and arms naked, and his countenance distorted 
in such guise, that the tongue hangs out like an ox that licks his nostrils; but 
on looking nearer, one perceives that it is pulled without the lips by means of a 
slight cord, of which the other end is fastened to the neck. In this state he has 
with haste returned to his country. During fifteen days he must continually 
show himself upon his own lands where he was born, and upon the land where 
his crime was perpetrated ; and on reaching the entrance of the churches, he must 
refrain from going farther; he must prostrate himself upon the earth outside, 
and from his own hand receive the discipline. And thus, in absolute silence 
and fasting, he is obliged to pass each day till after vespers, when he takes bread 
and water sufficient to sustain nature ; and after the time allotted he is to depart 
for the Holy Land, where he must serve in the Christian army during three years, 
fasting until the last every sixth feria on bread and water. He cannot speak, to 
tell thee of his crime ; but the public voice proclaims it. This is the man who, 
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being in the army of the Count oi Catana, and present at the storming of the cas- ™ 

tle in which the Bishop of Catana was made prisoner, was constrained by some 
of the count’s soldiers to cut out that prelate’s tongue ; for which barbarous act the — 
third Innocent hath imposed upon him the penance which you behold him suf- 
fering.* The next that follows hath to endure longer misery. Barefoot he also 
walks, clad in a woollen tunic and a short scapular, having a penitential staff of 
the length of one cubit in his hand. His famished looks move you to pity ; but — 
lo! he refuses your generous alms, and will accept but that poor pittance which 
will suffice to procure food essential to sustain nature for one day, as he is for- 
bidden to take more from any one. Henceforth to his death he must never taste 
flesh, whatever be his necessity or disease; and on every sixth feria, as also on 
the second and fourth during Lent, he fasts on bread and water. In one place he 
must never remain for two successive nights ; and during three years he must visit 
the thresholds of the saints, without presuming to enter the churches until he 
has received the discipline prostrate. One hundred and twenty times each day 
the prayer of our Lord must pass his lips With due attention, while his knee hum- 
bly bends between each pause; and when three years are expired he is ordered to 
return to the apostolic see, to ask for mercy. Meanwhile, however, the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and priors, to whom the chief pontiff ’s letters have come greeting, 
are enjoined to show mercy to the miserable, opening to him in his necessity the 
bowels of commiseration. O holy Church of Rome ! how wonderful the art which 
thou dost manifest in the evil world, tempering severity with merey !—how just 
a meed allotting by thy virtue, unto all! This penitent, by name Robert, came 
to the holy see, confessing with tears and groans his dreadful sin, and relating 


that when captured by the Sarassins, and confined with his wife and daughter, 
there came an order from the ch ef. tuat in consequence of the want of food, » hat- 


ever captive had a child should kill it ; on which occasion, being pressed by fum- 
ine, he killed his daughter and ate her flesh; and when, a second time, there 
were similar orders given, he killed his wife, though of her flesh he durst not par- 
take. Pope Innocent, disturbed, as he declares, by his horror of such a crime, 
hath imposed upon him this penance. Had we time to stay longer here, of such 
penitents many a flock we should behold, all weeping piteously, to @ifferent laws 
subjected—living witnesses to the world how greatly should be feared the ven- 
geance of Heaven ! 

There are many occasions on which we must remark that the systematic opposi- 
tion to the influence of the holy see, and of the ecclesiastical power in general, 
was always accompanied with a disposition to exercise greater severity in the 
punishment of criminals. It is a fact not a little curions, that the reign of St. 
Louis should have been distinguished for the celebrated measures which are sup- 
posed to be the foundation of what are termed the liberties of the Gallican 
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Church, and also for the publication of the “Establishments,” in which the pen- 
alties seem so wantonly rigorous, and according to which justice was to be ad- 
ministered with such extreme severity. Stephen Pasquier, who even in this 
instance shows his disinclination to ultramontan principles, says that the gibbet 
is one of the chief means by which a republic remains calm and without trouble.* 

So taught not men in earlier times of faith. St. Augustin writes to Count Mar- 
cellinus in behalf of certain criminals, and says, “Notwithstanding the greatness 
of their wickedness, I implore you that their penalty may be less than death, on 
account of our conscience, and on account of Catholic mildness. Lest they 
should incur the pain of eternal judgment, we desire that they may be corrected, 
not slain.” Although the Church had to denounce the error of certain her- 
etics, who maintained that men ought never be put to death by human laws, 
for this was one of the maxims of the Waldenses, which Alanus de Insulis 
refuted in the twelfth century, it is certain that the Catholic mildness of which 
St. Augustin speaks would have found much in the earlier codes conformable to 
its desires, 

The pain of death seems hardly to have been contemplated in the eighth century, 
by the legislators of Ireland, of whom ye have already heard. The penalty ofa 
wicked man’s crime, say they, is first to fall upon his substance; if he has no 
substance, then upon his land ; if no land, then upon his lord; if no lord, then 
upon the man, who gave him arms and clothes, or who gave him food and a bed ; 
and if no such persons should be discovered, it falls upon the chief ruler of the 
province.t If, however, the Church hath given meat to the criminal, his pen- 
alty falls not upon her, though she may have given it to an evil man—“quia 
Columba vera est; Columba autem non suis tantum pullisministrat, sed omnibus 
avibus aperientibus os suum.” 

Pecuniary compositions for crimes was a prominent feature ofall the ancient 
Germanic codes, which proves the anxiety of those legislators to stay the bloody 
hand of revenge ; and it has been justly remarked, that, to make the acceptance 
of a fine obligatory on the party aggrieved, in nations amongst whom the deadly 
feud had been so long known, was a wise and a humane measure. If the 
minute graduation of these compositions should at first seem ridiculous, we 
should consider, as the same writer observes, that this anxiety to fix a scale of 
compensation for every possible crime, effectually prevented the infliction of 


arbitrary or oppressive penalties. Childebert decreed, that for deliberate hom- 
icide the pecuniary compensation should cease, and that qui injuste novit occidere, 


diseat juste mori. 
This decree, however, had little effect ; but the Carlovingians renewed it, and 
assigned death, thongh the history of Charlemagne proves that in regard to tlie 


* Recherches de la France, Liv. viii. 40. 
+ Recherches de la France, Liv. xli. cap. 28. t Dacher. Spicileg. tom. iv. Id, cap. 29. 
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a monastery. The correspondence between St. Augustin and Pop ticienes ts 
Great presents an interesting illustration of the mildness which the ecclesiastical ion 
fluence was prompt to infuse into the legislature. To the question what punish 
~ ment is to be inflicted on stealers from a church, St. Augustin replies that a dis- 
tinction should be made between those who steal through want, and those whom 
want does not affect, and that the number of stripes must be proportioned accord- 


dingly. Yet even when the crime was more aggravated, he enjoins that the chas- 
tisement be applied in love, not in anger, lest a soul should be sent to the fires of 


hell. ‘In our corrections of the faithful,” he adds, “ we must imitate worldly 
parents, who, though they inflict pain on their sons, yet design these sons to pos- 
sess their inheritance. Thou askest what amount of compensation will satisfy the 
Church? God forbid that the Church should gain from her losses—that she 
should profit from crime!’ Yet in all ages the Church was anxious that strict 
justice should be maintained ; and here we may remark the action of mercy in facil- 
itating the redress of the poor, who could'always find speedy satisfaction by ap- 
plying in person to the highest authorities at once, without either incurring delay 
or expense. The example of St. Louis sitting under the oak of Vincennes is well 
known, but the clergy led the way here. St. John the Almoner, patriarch of 
Constantinople, used to place a chair and a table before the Church on the fourth 
and sixth ferias, in order that the poor might approach him without obstacle for 
a decision of their causes, saying, that if men entering the Church wished to be 
heard quickly by God in their affairs, they ought before entering, to hear the poor 
quickly, and give them satisfaction. It was by the advice of St. Dunstan that 
King Edgar exhibited new zeal in the discovery and punishment of the numer- 
ous criminals who, during the late domestic troubles, had so long agitated the 
kingdom, But the sword of justice was seldom unsheathed, Banishment, 
whether for a period or perpetually, was the usual penalty of crime. On one 
occasion, however, St. Dunstan inquired of the people whether justice should not 
be done on three criminals, then in custody, convicted of coining false money. 
As the day was a high festival, and the primate was about to celebrate mass, the 
reply was that justice had better be deferred. ‘Not so,” said the archbishop ; 
“JT know ofno crime more injurious to society than the one committed by 
these men ; nor will I approach the altar until they have suffered the penalty de- 
creed by the laws. My conduct may seem cruel, but God knows my motive. 
I have a duty to fulfil towards the widow, the orphan, and the poor, who have 
been injured by these criminals. I must not, by false notions of merey, remit 
or suspend the legal penalty ; for by so doing, I encourage others to crime. ” 
Eadmer, however, observes, that his heart belied his words ; that he wept while 
the malefactors suffered the legal punishment ; but that when justice was done, 





he washed his face and advanced with a more cheerful countenance to the altar. 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l'Ord.S. Dom. tom. iii. Liv. xvii. 
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St. Vincent Ferrier similarly gave proof not alone of mercy, but of a love of 
justice and regard to the interests of society. It happened, while he was at Genoa, 
thata malefactor who was of Valencia, his own native city, was arrested, con- 
victed of many crimes, and condemned to death. Several persons prayed him to 
use his interest withthe doge or the senate to gain freedom for this man <A 
word from him would have opened the prison doors; buthe judged thatsuch merey 
would have been a false virtue, and contented himself with saving the prisoner’s life 
and having his sentencecommuted in such a manner that he would have space for 
penance, and yet society be secured from a renewal of his crimes,* 

The capitularies of Charles the Bald evinced great zeal and rigor in the punish- 
ment of robbers, who, if they fled into a different kingdom, were liable to be seized 
there and sent back to the judges of the state where the crime was committed. + 

The counsel of St. Bernard to Pope Eugene was conformable to these examples. 
“ You will not be innocent,” he says, “ if either you punish him who ought per- 
haps to be spared, or spare him who ought to be punished.”{ When Theobald No- 
terius fled to Rome, after procuring the murder of Thomas, Prior of St. Victor, at 
Paris, St. Bernard wrote to Pope Innocent in these terms :—“ The wild beast 
that hath devoured Joseph is said to have applied to you for assistance, as if the seat 
of highest equity werea den of lions. He flies to the bosom of a mother, though still 
wet withthe bloodofherson Ifheseeks penance, it is notto berefused to him ; but 
if it be an audience that hedemands, lethim have such as blessed Peter gave to Anan- 
ias and Sapphira, for the voiceof a brother’s blood cries against him from the earth.’’§ 

But even of the basest criminals the doom was not without much weeping sealed ; 
and where the punishment of death was awarded, its execution was certainly at- 
tended with very different symptoms in society from those which are at present 
observable in countries where the principles and manners of faith have been super- 
seded, A recent traveller, who beheld the execution of a murderer st Turin, re- 
marks, that amidst the multitude present he does not believe there were twenty 
women, and those of the lowest description.||_ Pity, not curiosity, moved the rest, 
on hearing of the vengeful doom, though just. 

St. Chrysostom remarks, that when the patriarch and his family had entered 
the ark, God closed its door with the same hand as that with which he made 
the world ; adding, “ Nor did he permit those within to behold what passed 
without, for this reason, that although those who perished were most wicked, yet 
the minds of good men have great compassion, even when they see the guilty pun- 
ished ; and therefore the Father of the human race consulted the consolation of a 
piteous and holy man, in not allowing him to see the destruction of sinners.” 

The use of torture had come down from the Pagans. Its having been contin- 
ued through the middle ages must be ascribed to the fact that the legislation had 
not been wholly delivered from the old error. Tt does certainly seem strange, and 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Iilust. dc Ord. S. Dom. tom. iii. Liv. xvii. 
¢ Capit. Car. Caly, Duckesne, tom. ii. {De Considerationg, Lib. ii,cap. 11. § Epist, chviii. 
| Bell’s Observations on Italy. { Hom. 25, in Gen, 
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ajust cause for profound humiliation, that so long atime should have been necessary 
to convince all just men of the inconsistency of such contrivance horrible with 
the charity of the gospel. The ecclesiastical courts rejected all extorted confes- 
sions, but in the secular still prevailed the opinion of the old civilized world—ut 
facinoris veritas que indice vocis non promitur, dolore corporis exprimatur.* We 
can only account for this by the disposition of the Christians to suffer rather than 
to act, to take as little part as possible in public affairs, and by remarking that | 
the complete extinction of Pagan traditions in the administration of the civil 
power was necessarily a work of fime. As effects are not often produced until 
the cause which led to them has been removed, so the total abolition of this exe- 
crable custom was at length obtained, though notuntil the faith which had been for 
eighteen centuries in constant action to undermine it had in many places ceased 
to operate. Be this as it may, the religious reformers have won no glory here. 
‘The torture was abolished in Sweden till a short time before Howard’s visit. 
In Hanover it was still used in 1781, and at Hambourg he gives a fearful 
description of what he saw. Nowhere @oes he seem to have found so horri- 
ble a scene of torment provided for captives as in the prison at Nuremberg, 
which was the first city that embraced the reform, and where he penetrated 
into the dismal chamber of torture on which he read the horrible line— 


vi 


** Ad mala patrata, hec sunt atra theatra parata.” 


I forbear to cite domestic testimony, but the Catholic traditions of Englandare still 
fresh, and therefore such evidence may be passed over. Atthesame time, wemust re- 
member that the legitimacy of torture was not an universal belief in the middle 
ages. Itis not the fact, that every man in judicial authority approved of it. The 
difficulty was, to inspire mercy in the civil power, which, without the influence 
of the Church, would have often lapsed into a cruelty even surpassing that of the 
ancient governments ; for men who resisted the mercy of Christ were of the black- 
est dye of all ; and it sometimes happened that the ferocity of men was too strong 
for the ecclesiastical spirit to repress it, as when the French court would not per- 
mit the constable of Pol to receive the communion before his execution,}—fear- 
ful instance of what Richard Plantagenet says, in the words of Shakespeare,— 


‘*_______ heart he wrathful still, — 
Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill ” 


With respect, however, to severity of legislation in general, there may, perhaps, be 
some truth in the observation, that in proportion as a people becomes sensual 
and merciless, its laws will become mild ; for it will have the desire and the ener 
gy to throw off whatever presses hard upon the passions, in the same manner as 
with corruption of manners language often affects greater chastity ; and in a li- 
centious and unprincipled community, every one fears for himself—a fact which 
did not escape the notice of ancient writers, one of whom says, ‘ Cum sint mali- 


* S. Cyorian, Tractat. cont, Demetr. + Pasquier, Recherches de la France, vi. 10 
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tanquam sue sibi conscii malitiz sibi timent, et malos predicant, non puniri. Hoe 
autem pietatis intuitu non preedicant, sed timore.”* Besides, we might expect to 
find severity of punishment in proportion to the sense entertained of the magni- 
tude of danger or crime ; and it was certainly a maxim of our ancient legislators, 
qui parcit uni malo nocet omnibus bonis. Thatit was just and useful to terrify 
the imagination of the people by the appalling forms of execution, no one will ques- 
tion who reflects how much their abolition has tended to embolden desperate men, 
who have so often been found to encourage each other by the remark that the worst 
they could suffer would be from a blow of the guillotine—-a death not very ignomini- 
ous in their eyes, and which some great criminals have declared preferable to the pro- 
tracted sufferings of an old man, confirming their opinion by the verses of a poet :— 


‘While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 
Ours with one pang, one bound, escapes control.” 
But it is enough to glance at such an odious subject. There is evidently a di- 
lemma. The assent of the ancient Christian legislators to what they had found 
existing, presents, no doubt, a difficulty ; but however severe or execrable their 
customs may have been, our duty, in the present instance, as observers of man- 
ners, imposes on us the strict obligation of never viewing them apart from a ser- 
ies of most remarkable facts, attesting the heroic exercise of individual mercy, 
either in attempts to infuse greater mildness into the civil authority, or in saving 
culprits from the hands of the temporal magistrate. Witness that noble judge, 
of the Brignioli family at Genoa, whose portrait is seen, among those of other 
benefactors, in the Albergo dei Poveri in that city, who renounced the high office 
with which the state had entrusted him, and became a priest, rather than continue 
to administer law under a legislature which required torture. The traitors who 
conspired against the Emperor Lewis, were condemned to death, but he would not 
consent to have the sentence executed. Bernhard, however, the chief who sought 
to dethrone him, had his eyes put out, and died three days afterwards ; and when 
the emperor heard of the event, he wept with great lamentation during a 
long time, and made his confession before all the bishops, and received penance 
from them, because he had not prohibited his counsellors from performing this 
cruelty ; and on this account, he gave great alms to the poor for the purgation of 
his soul.t Witness, again, the actof King Edward the Confessor, which was 
delineated and wrought by the hangings about the choir of Westminster abbey, and 
which is thus briefly related by an ancient writer :—‘‘ The king detected, three 
times, a poor courtier pilfering money from his casket, and when his chamberlain 
was greatly moved on discovering the theft, the king willed him not to be grieved. 
‘For,’ said he, ‘he that hath it, hath more need of it than we have.’” Similarly, 
King Charles the Fifth of France would not suffer the law to be enforeed against his 
barber, when detected in attempting three times to steal gold from his person. 
Hear how a contemporary related the merciful acts of King Robert. “ Being 


* Evrardus cont. Waldens. c. 15. + Thegani. de Gestis, Ludovic. Pii, 23. 


=n saat il Pas pl fm npiegne, twelve nobles were 
arrested, ‘onachs ge of having conspired to assassinate se pe errogating 
et “them, he ordered that they should be confined in the honse of Charles the Bald, 
-. 2a * j aa oe - ee royal viands, and on the holy day of the resurrection, fortified with the 

fe ae body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. On the second feria, they were tried — 

a” and condemned, but the pious and prudent king absolved them, on account . 

of the benign Jesus, saying, that men, nourished with the celestial food and — , 
drink, ought not to be condemned. Lest, however, they should return to act 
iniquity, he addressed them in holy words, and then dismissed them, to return to 
their own homes.”* Ogger, a poor clerk, coming from the kingdom of Lothaire, 
was received by Robert, and associated into his college of clerks ; but he was a 
traitor, like another Judas. One evening after supper, when the darkness of a 
night covered the earth, the king, as usual, went to his chapel, to say his last 
prayers ; his clerks preceding him, carrying massive candle sticks,which, being 
placed, he retired into a corner and meditated. At this moment, Ogger ap- 
proached the altar, and thinking himself unebserved, seized one of the candlesticks, 
and concealing it under his dress, departed. | When the clerks returned, and dis- 
covered the theft, they asked the pious king concerning it, but he would give no 


information. Constantia, the queen, of whom it used to be said. 








“‘Constans et fortis, que non Constantia ludit,” 


was inflamed with anger, and she declared that the eyes of the sacristan should 
be put out, unless the thief was discovered. The king, hearing this, took the 
wretch aside, and said, “Friend Ogger, depart hence, lest my inconstant Constantia 
should destroy you. To provide for your return to the land of your nativity, you 
have already taken enough. May the Lord be with you, wherever you go. De- 
partly quickly.”+ These are not isolated examples : they paint whole ages. St. 
Benedict, of Aniana, would not even punish the robbers who committed depreda- 
tions on the estates of his monastery. When the peasants one day brought him a 
man, whom they had caught riding away with several horses belonging to the fra- 
ternity, and whom they had ill-used, he caused the thief to be healed, and dismissed. 
On another occasion, while walking with a monk in the neighboring fields, he met 
a man mounted on one of his horses ; and when the monk ealled his attention to 
the circumstance, he contented himself with observing, that many horses were 
alike ; though he afterwards admitted, that he knew both the animal and the thief. 
Of St. Gregory, of Utrecht, we have a similar anecdote, related by his friend and 
disciple, St. Liudger. Two of his brothers had been murdered in a forest. The 
murderers were seized, and, in conformity with Germanic custom, were brought 
to him, that he might decide on their fate. He caused them to be bathed, clothed, 
fed, and quietly dismissed with this gentle admonition :—“Go in peace, but re- 
frain hereafter from crime, lest a worse thing happen to you.” 


* Helgaldi Epit. Vit. Rob. ap, Duchesne Hist. Franc. Script. iv. t ld. 
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hese examples are, indeed, of ancient date ; but let it be remembered, that St. 
Antoninus, the great Archbishop of Florence, amidst all the refinement and com- 
plicated interests of one of the richest cities in Europe in the sixteenth century, acted 
inthesame manner, A certain scandalous priest, named Ciardi, who had been cited 
before his tribunal, came to his house before the hour of audience, entered his cham- 
ber, where he found him alone, and, without saying a word, struck at him with a 
dagger, and with such force, that, on the archbishop leaning aside to escape the blow, 
tae poignard remained sticking in the back of the chair. The holy prelate, retain- 
ing his wonted composure, only knelt down to thank God, and the assassin fled. 
From that day, the saint never ceased to pray for his conversion, and on no account 
would he suffer him to be pursued. After some time, his devout prayers were heard. 
Ciardi entered into himself, and, in order that his penance should be as long as his 
life, took the habit of St. Francis, in the little convent of St. Michael, where his per- 
severance edified the faithful, and consoled the holy archbishop.* Such was the 
unwillingness of men who loyed justice, in these ages of mercy, to punish persons 
who were guilty of the greatest crimes. Commiseration and solicitude for such 
wretches, in a Catholic country, is even at the present day sanctioned by the mag- 
istrates, who permit and encourage merciful individuals to come forward in their 
favor ; which conduct of rulers and people has most certainly come down from 
the ages of faith ; for so little has modern philanthropy contributed, that all moral 
writers of the present day denonnce it in the severest terms as a morbid sensibil- 
ity, debasing and injurious. 

Following the steps of the blessed merciful, we must now enter the prisons ; and 
therefore, prepare thy soul, companion, to encounter objects full of gloom ; for I 
will nothing extenuate, but show thee at once the dismal reality, the first glance at 
which will remove all fear that we shall not find the dungeons terrible enough. 
Nevertheless, ere we pass the first threshold, let me admonish thee to stand upon 
thy guard against the inference that modern sophists are sure to draw from a retros- 
pect of this kind. Itis well to be armed against them from the first ; and, there- 
fore, mark well this fact, which, in few words, can put them down ;—that how- 
ever deplorable may have been the condition of prisoners in the middle ages, the 
revolution of the sixteenth century, and the religion which succeeded, brought 
them no relief, as the black assizes at Oxford, in 1577, could bear witness. The 
Chancellor Bacon and Dr. Mead ascribe the death of the chief justice, the sheriff, 
and three hundred persons on that occasion, to an infection brought into court by 
the prisoners, 

Testimony of the same kind, to the influence of the new opinions upon ...¢ state 
of prisons, was afforded at Taunton in 1730 ; and again, twenty-five years later, 
at Axminster, when the whole town was infected by the release of one prisoner ; 
and again at London, in 1750, when three judges, the lord mayor, and a number 
of others, died of the jail fever, of which Howard found little or no trace in any 


* Touron. Hist. des Hom Illust. de l’Ord 8. Dom. iii. Liv. xx. 
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Catholic country. The great prison at Naples contained, in 1781, nine hundred 
and eighiy prisoners ; yet he found no indication of fever, but an air within it as a 
wholesome as in the prisons of Austrian Flanders, France, Spain, or Tuscany, — 
“where you rarely experience,” he says, “that infectious odor which fills the Eng- 
lish prisons, as also those of Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. Tn Spain,” he says, 
“most prisons have spacious courts, fountains, running streams, areades, and fresh 
air.” The fact is, that every cruelty, every abuse, in regard to prisoners, was _ 
left untouched by the reformers, while in countries that remained Catholic, a grad- 
ual amelioration had taken place ; so that at the close of the eighteenth century, 
when Howard wrote, the condition of prisoners was incomparably more wretched, 
amidst the nations of the north, than where Catholicism still reigned. The first 
pages of his work on the state of prisons disclose a fearful picture of the inhuman- 
ity which was exercised towards persons in confinement in England. Their al- 
lowance of food being determined by the relative value of money in remote times, had 
become insufficient for the support of life; and when the guardians of the bride- 
wells used to ask for additional food, the reply of the magistrates was, “Let them 
work or die ;” though in many places, they were not permitted to work, or receive 
profit from their work. The prisons opened only once in the year; and at Hull, 
the assizes were held only once in seven years. The reform had not done more 
for prisoners in other nations. Such was the infected air in the blue tower of 
Copenhagen, that when the Count Struensee was drawn from it to be led to a ter- 
rible death, he exclaimed, “O what a pleasure to breathe the fresh air!” Howard 
found that the prisons of Sweden were not better administered than those of Den- 
mark ; the air was infected in themall. Ina prison at Stockholm, remarking the 
half-famished looks ofsome prisoners, whose allowance of bread and water was bare- 
ly sufficient to support life, the jailor seornfully replied, “It is good for the health.” 
Yet, at this epoch, the state of prisoners, in Catholic countries, was in general far 
different. While in England, Scotland, and Russia, no attention was paid to their 
morals, he found in the prisons of Austrian Flanders, France, Spain, and Italy, 
wise rules to prevent any immorality, or profanation, or disorders ; so that, like 
the prisons in Egypt, when their management was confided by the Prefect to Jo- 
sephus, “the place,” as Philo says, “did not resemble a prison, but ow@@porie- 
raptor, a school of virtuous discipline. At Antwerp, a fine of two sous was 
imposed on every one who swore, or uttered an imprecation. The administra- 
tion of the prisons at Genoa, at Manheim, at Strasbourg, and at Paris, filled him 
with admiration, He says, that the Agastro and the Caza di Correzione, at Milan, 
do honor to the country. While prisoners in England were frequently half starv- 
ed to death before their trials, he found in the prisons at Florence, Naples, Paris, 
Madrid, and Brussels, that the food was abundant and wholesome. At Antwerp 
only, the allowance was small ; but he adds, that the monasteries took care to sup- 
ply what was wanting ‘Aivbidish the parsimony of the government. Similarly, tie 
prisoners in the tower of the old castle at Bonneville, in Savoy, used to be sup- 
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plied with soup on two or three days every week by a convent. While in Eng- 
land, prisoners were loaded with irons, at the discretion of the jailors, he found 


them expo-ed to no such cruelty and despotism in Catholic countries. Instead of 
the merciless despots who had charge of tbe English jails, whom he describes as 
being more cruel even than the magistrates, retaining sometimes in confinement, as 
at Durham, in 1755, prisoners after their acquittal, but who could not pay the price 
which they asked for the certificate of the judge’s sentence, he found this class of 
men, in Catholic countries, humane, and even affectionate, ‘ Prisoners in France,” 
he says, “have no reason to complain of jailors. While in Scotland prisoners for 
debt were prohibited by law from enjoying even the fresh air, though with the jail- 
or at their side, he found that this class of miserable men, then very sinall in Cath- 
olic countries, was always treated with a kind of generous liberality. By the an- 
cient Catholic laws, the creditor was even bound to supply proper nourishment 
to the imprisoned debtor ; and if a poor debtor should be sick in prison, he was 
to be carried to the house of the creditor, and have medical advice and assistance 
at his expense ; and if the creditor refused to receive him into his house during 
his sickness, the debtor was to regain his liberty.* 

In the prison for debtors at Milan, in 1781, there were only eleven persons con- 
fined ; “ though,” adds Howard, “ this city is vast and commercial.” At Stras- 
bourg, in 1778, there were but three. At Mayence, the prison for debtors was 
empty ; so were those at Coblentz and at Manheim. At Cologne, in 1779, he found 
no prisoners of any description in the tower. In the same year, the great prisou 
of Aix la Chapelle was empty, and in the bad tower of Fribourg he fouud no 
prisoner. 

Having this point well established we may now recur to ancient times, with 
less danger of being led into error, while visiting, in imagination, the fortress or 
the feudal dungeon, to inquire whether there can be found within them any trace 
or memory of the blessed merciful. 

“Qur forefathers,” says Cicero, “meant the prison to be a security for the 
punishment of notorious and nefarious criminals ;’+ but such was not exactly the 
idea in the society of the middle ages, where public prisons were required ; for 
we observed in the last book, that many cities could then boast of having uo: 
prison. Merciful correction, and not vengeance, was the object then contemplated,. 
all the very walls were made to proclaim, On the prison at Syracuse, built by 
John Capoblanco, bishop of that see, might be read this inseription:— “ Hic 
aati sanies afflictione corporis curatur. Joannis Svracusani Episcopi pietas com- 
miseraus malos 4 fundamentis erexit.”t Ina prison at Rome{JHoward remarked 
the following inscription :— Parum est coercere improbos peene, nisi probos 
efficias disciplina.”. The words justice and clemency are inscribed over the gate 


* Novarii Tract, de Privilege. Miserab. Person. 139 
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sented, Over the first of the five gates which you have to pass before arriving © a 
at the court of the Prison Dellestinche at Florence, were inscribed two words, — 
“ported misereri,” which may have served to another purpose, besides awak- 
ening a sterile pity, though Howard deemed them useless. 

Amidst the mouldering desolate chambers that may still be traced in so many 


old castles, as in that of Baden, the tales that memory is sure to recall, and the 
dark scenes that fancy so readily suggests, will seem, indeed, to contradict this 
testimony, and to confirm a very different opinion respecting the nature of prisons 
in the middle ages. Horrible exceptions, undoubtedly, they were ; but it should 
not be forgotten, that even under the worst circumstances wherever the Catholic 
religion was known, the traditions of mercy were known, at least, by some that 
could not be far off; and, therefore, there was a great probability that the force 
of measures, or the cruelty of some, could not wholly prevent the action of indi- 
vidual grace, and the tenderness of others, | There was besides, something always 
at the bottom, even of the sternest heart, to which the unhappy could appeal. 
The feudal tower, like the fortress of Spielberg, might confine the wretched cap- 
tive ; but the chances were nearly infinite against his finding a keeper wholly in- 
sensible to pity, like a personification of a political system, or the blind instru- 
ment of a blood-thirsty heart. The authentic documents of the trial of the Maré- 
chal de Biron mention, that the name of the jailor of the Bastile at that time was 
Rumigny ; and the historians of that prison inform us, that he had a wife who pros- 
trated herself in prayer when the Maréchal was conducted to the scaffold. <A 
French writer remarks, that the prison of Bonneville, in Savoy, was left in ade- 
plorable state. He found seventeen prisoners in one of the two towers of the old 
castle on the mountain. “The jailor,” he adds, “ is a rough fellow, yet full of 
sensibility, and he collects alms for them with great compassion.” Silvio Pellico, 
whose book isa book of all ages, relates, that one day, being reconducted to his 
dungeon, he found the door of Oroboni’s cell open. They had hitherto only heard 
one another from their respective casements. The guards were hastening to shut 
it, but Pellico was too quick for them; and, in an instant, the two prisoners were 
in each other’s arms. Schiller, the old jailor, was confounded at the sight, exclaim- 
ed horribly, and raised his hand with a theatening air; but his eyes filled with tears, 
and he exclaimed, sobbing, “ O my God, have mercy on these poor young people, 
and on me, and on all the unhappy ; Thou who wast also upon earth unhappy ! ” 

You have a similar instance in the ancient chronicles of Italy. The monster 
Eccelino de Romano used to leave his prisoners to die of hunger. There were 
shrieks of woe, and a sound of hands smote together, and spectres of wretched 
captives expiring through famine; so that to visit one of his prisons, was like — 
entering hell. How could one hope to find that Catholic mercy was able to pene- 
trate here? Yet it did penetrate, as the history of Arnaldus, that mirror of 





was a striking picture of the crucifixion, in which the two thieves were repre. 
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monks, Abbot of St. Justina, at Padua, will demonstrate. This holy man died 
on Ash-Wednesday, in his prison at Asilum, in the seventieth year of his age, 
after remaining eight years and three months in a dark dungeon, a true martyr, 
who patiently and innocently endured that long passion of captivity. In the 
last years, the tyrant commanded that he should be left alone, and fed on black 
bread and water; but the guards loved him, and secretly supplied him with 
better food, and with various refreshments. At his funeral, the fear of the tyrant 
could not prevent a vast multitude from attending, and following the body to the 
convent of the minors, where he was to be buried, extolling him asa mar. 
tyr, and pronouncing his death to have been blessed.* During the wars 
between the houses of Montfort and Blois, for the duchy of Brittany, John count 
of Montfort, and duke of Brittany, invited Oliver de Clisson, a Briton, and con- 
stable of France, whom he knew to favor his cousins, to inspect the castle called 
L’Ermine, which he had lately built in the outskirts of Vannes. On reaching the 
principal tower, the duke stopped below, and desired the constable to mount; 
and no sooner had the latter reached the first story, but he was made prisoner by 
some men of arms, who had been placed there for the purpose, loaded with irons, 
and left in solitude; and orders were given to the Seigneur de Balavan to 
drown him secretly at midnight. This gentleman made great remonstrance, but 
nothing could prevail upon the duke. Balavan, however, like a good and loyal 
knight, knew his master’s interest better than he did himself, and resolved to wait 
for time to cool his passion, but to pretend that he had fulfilled his orders. 
After the duke’s first sleep, reason began to combat his fury, and to represent the 
treachery of this act in its true colors. At break of day, he sent for Balavan, and 
asked if the sentence had been executed, who replied that it had. At this, the 
duke gave way to the most bitter lamentations, and ordered himself to be left 
alone, passing the day in tears and groans, refusing food. Towards evening, 
Balavan, not being able to endure that the duke should pass the night in such a 
state, came into his presence, and told him that he came to console him, and to 
bring him a remedy for everything. “Yes, for all but death,” replied the duke. 
The other, however, informed him, with a smile, that he had disobeyed his orders, 
and that the constable was alive and well. Then the duke wept for joy, and 
promised to reward Balavan, for having rendered him such a service.t So, 
again, the monk of Monte Cassino, in the history of the Normans, relating the 
delivery of Tridinocte, Hugo of Fallaise and many others, from their prison in 
the great tower of Guaymere, Prince of Salerno, in the year 1046, says that 
Martin, the guardian of the prison, readily agreed to let them escape, and that 
for two reasons ; —l’une porce qu’il avoit compassion de lor misére, and the 
other, in hope of arecompense.t But it was to the heart of the woman especially, 


* Monach. Paduani Chronic, Lib. ii. ¢. 2. + Pasquier, Recherches de Ja France vi. 30 
t L’Ystoire de li Normant, Liv. ii. c. 32 
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that prisoners, in ages of faith, were indebted ; for she was imaged there, by whom 
the key did open to God’s love ; and in sweet acts of grace and tenderness did 
they develop what they felt within them of resemblance to that Virgin Mother, — 
whom St. John Damascene beautifully styles the friend of Mercy. What pil- 
grim to the holy city had not heard of that Queen, whose death did so ennoble 
the island in Bolsena’s lake, where the king of the Ostrogoths commanded her to 
be slain? Cassiodorus says, that such was the incredible sweetness and gravity 
of her speech, that when criminals were condemned to death, they were soothed 
by hearing her speak to such a degree, that they made light of the judgment 

_ passed upon them. How many of these Amalasiuntas were sent upon earth in 
the middle ages as ministering angels, to console the miserable! St. Anastasia, 
a noble Roman matron, used to give all she had to the Christians in prison ; and 
when they were executed, she wept, exclaiming, that they had taken from her 
the objects of her mercy ; and so confessing Christ, became herself a martyr. 
St. Radegund, wife of King Clothaire, walking one evening after supper in the 
garden at Perona, the prisoners cried out*to her from the grate of the prison, 
vociferating. She asked what cries they were, and the servants falsely said, that 
they arose from a crowd of beggars ; and she believing them, sent out alms, 
Meanwhile, the prisoners were enjoined to keep silence; but when night came 
on she began to make her accustomed round, and then, it is said, that these poor 
captives came to her, expressing their gratitude, having been miraculously freed 
from their chains.* 

During the short interval in which Latude, one of the victims of Pompadour, 
had enjoyed liberty after his deliverance from Vincennes, and before his second 
arrest, and imprisonment in a subterraneous dungeon at Bicétre, he had written 
a short account of his misfortunes, intending to send it to a President of Tournelle ; 
but the paper being lost by the messenger, Providence ordained that it should 
fall into the hands of a mercer’s wife, named Legros, in the street of St. Germain 
PAuxerrois. This woman had never seen Latude, nor was she aware that such 
a person existed ; but he is unfortunate, and she will use every effort to save him. 
Her charitable husband enters into her views, she hastens to the court, employs 
all her interest with the subalterns ; the birth of the dauphin gives occasion for 
an amnesty, but a surety is required ; the mercer’s wife subscribes it, and Latude 
is free, after a captivity of thirty-nine years. 

The merey of the clergy towards all persons in captivity, is continually traced. 
Thus by the canons of the council of Clermont, in 549, it is ordered, that the pris- 
oners should be visited every Sunday by the Archdeacon, or some other minister 
of the Church, who must provide for their wants. St. Cresarius, having sold even 
the ornaments and sacred vessels of the Church, in order to relieve the wants of 
the prisoners taken from the enemy, was accused of disloyalty to King Theodorie, 
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who ordered him to be conducted to Ravenna ; but he was so struck with his ven- 
erable air, that he immediately pronounced him innocent, and dismissed him, with 
a present of a silver basin, weighing sixty pounds, and 300 sols in gold. Cx- 
sarius sold the basin, and with the money, according to his custom, redeemed sey- 
eral from captivity. The clergy, both regular and secular, of all cruelty the foes, 
were unremitting in alleviating the horrors of the feudal prison. “O, the great vir- 
tue of St. Fale,” exclaims an ancient writer. ‘A certain cruel man, in the reign of 
Childebert the Sixth, reproachful and insolent, proud and vicious, kept in prison 
a young man, who, indeed, deserved some punishment for his faults, but he pun- 
ished him with much greater severity than justice required. The father, named 
7Emilian, ran, with tears in his eyes to the saint, and begged his assistance, 
The man of God consoled him to the best of his power, and gave him the stick 
which he usually carried, desiring him to present it to the cruel lord, and to desire 
him, on his part, to set his poor young captive at liberty, and to pardon him. 
Such was the power of sanctity in those ages, that this tyrant, although he outrag- 
ed, in consequence, his holy admonitor, was not the less obliged to deliver the 
victim, whose rescue was ascribed to the prayers and intercession of the saint.”* 
When Totila, king of the Lombards, moved by the fame of St. Benedict’s sanc- 
tity, came to Monte Cassino to visit him, we only read of the interview, that the 
saint exhorted him to mercy. There is an anecdote related by St. Jonas, which is 
still more striking. While St. Columban was at Besangon, he was told, that the 
public prison was filled with condemned criminals. To them he hastened, to 
preach the word of God ; but he also did them other service. Having made them 
promise that they would amend their lives, and sustain the canonical penance for 
their respective offences, he ordered their irons to be unloosed, aud set them free. 
Such was the reverence in which he was held, that no one dreamed of opposing 
him. Having washed their feet, a common work of humility, he sent them to 
the cathedral, to assume the usual penance, and to mourn over their sins. The 
mercy of the Church is continually seen in action in behalf of prisoners. The 
first canon of the synod which was held at Reis in 1284, under Rostagus II., Arch- 
bishop of Aix, commands prayers to be offered, for obtaining the liberty of 
Charles, Prince of Salerno, who was then in the prison of the Sicilians ;+ and there 
is extant a long and beautiful Latin poem, which was sent to Aigulfus, Archbishop 
of Bourges, in the ninth century, by Teudulfus, then an exile, praying, that by 
his prayers, and those of his brother bishops, he may be permitted to return to 
his country, from which he was banished, on suspicion of having been implicated in 
the conspiracy of Bernard, king of Italy, against his father, the emperor Lewis.{ 
“The Roman Church,” says St. Bernard, writing to the Milanese, “hath treat- 
ed you as a mother. What ought she to do for you, and hath not done? Ifyou 


* Desguerrois, Hist. du Diocese de Troyes, 117. + Gallia Christiana, tom. i. 16. 
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asked that your fellow-citizens might be delivered from the chiabiibail iuintad: 
this has been done.”* But still more remarkable is his letter to the Genoese, in 


which he says, “ When I visited your city last year, each morning, noon, and 
night, I_ announced to you the word of God ; and there was as much charity — 


amongst the hearers, as there was avidity of hearing. I went forth to sow the 
seed of peace, and the celerity with which I reaped fruit was truly wonderful ; in 
one and the same day sowing and bringing back the sheafs with exultation; for 
this is the harvest which I reaped,—the return of exiles to their country ; the 
deliverance of captives from chains and prisons, the glory of the Church, the 
joy of the world.”+ The Theodosian code ordains as follows :—“ Let the judges 
personally inspect the prisoners who are to be brought before them every Sunday, 
and ask them whether, in consequence of corrupt jailors, humanity hath been de- 
nied to them ; nor let there be wanting the laudable care of the priests of the 
Christian religion to admonish the judges to the practice of this observance.{ 
Concerning those who are imprisoned, we order the bishops of the place to visit 
them in their captivity on one day in every*week ; that is, on the fourth or sixth 
feria, and diligently to inquire the cause for which they are detained, and wheth- 
er they are slaves or free men, whether they are confined for debts or for other 
charges, or for homicides, and to admonish the illustrious magistrates, as well 
those who are in this happy city, as those who are in the provinces, that those 
things may take their course which had been ordained by our constitution to 
the illustrious prefects, licence being given to the bishops, if they should know 
ofany negligence on the part of the illustrious magistrates, or of those who serve 
them officially, to declare it.”’§ 

This “ laudable care of the priests,” can be traced through all these ages, 
In the twelfth century we find the great Dominican, Robert Kilwarbi, arechbish- 
op of Canterbury, in the first year of his government visiting the prisoners, 
consoling and instructing the criminals, relieving the debtors, giving great alms 
to all, and restoring many to liberty. There is extant one of his letters, dated 
the 18th of May, 1273, in which he orders certain men in authority, to release from 
prison and to set wholly free many persons who were unjustly detained there, 
and he threatens them with canonical penalties if they neglect to comply.|j 

We find that one of the first acts of the great and merciful pontiff, Benedict 
XIII., was to visit the prisons, and order that all prisoners, w whatever might be 
their crime, were to be treated with humanity from the first to the last day of 
their confinement, and that the greatest attention should be paid to maintain clean- 
liness and salubrity. The Church, on all her great anniversaries, endeavored 
that prisoners should partake of that common joy from which she says, “Let no 
one be excluded,” At Rheims the two archdeacons, who were at all times to 
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take care of the prisoners, were especially enjoined to visit them on the principal 
festivals. * 

It was ordained by the consuls of Bologna, in the twelfth century, tbat daring 
eight days before and as many after the festival of St. Petronio, debtors who 
chose to assist at the solemn office of the finding of his relics should be free from 
all molestation of creditors, and that their goods also should be protected during 
the interval.t+ 

This was providing for a want that in the middle ages would have added great- 
ly to the bitterness of a prison. The continuator of Vincent of Beauvais’ work 
relates, that the son of a certain Norman noble who had been taken prisoner by 
the Sarassins, being in adeep dungeon, called to memory the great festival which 
his father used to celebrate in his chapel on the day of St. Nicholas, and began 
to weep at the recollection ; and that when the Sarassins heard the cause, they 
scourged him cruelly. It is added, however, that he was miraculously deliver- 
ed, and that after sleep he found himself in his father’s chapel.t 

In the year 1287, the Prince of Salerno, who was afterwards Charles IT., 
King of Naples and Count of Provence, sent Raymond de Nevellion, Bishop of 
Gap, from Barcelona to Pope Martin ITV. at Rome, to beg that his holiness 
would permit him to have mass and the divine office celebrated in his prison, not- 
withstanding the interdict under which Catalonia then lay—which petition was 
granted.§ 

The extent to which mercy was exercised on the great festivals, by the state, 
would seem incredible if it were not so well attested. St. Eloy, in his Homily on 
Maunday Thursday, speaking of the mysteries of that day, adds, ‘“Malefactors 
are pardoned, and the gates of prisons are opened, throughout the whole world.” 
Though this general amnesty was subsequently restricted, it still continued to be 
a custom with the feudal princes to deliver two prisoners or to enfranchise two 
serfs on Christmas eve.|| At Rome we find this practice continually prevailed. 
Thus Benedict XIII., at the Christmas solemnities, visited the prisons and order- 
ed some prisoners to be set free, in honor of the mystery which has delivered all 
men from the captivity of the demon.{ In Navarre, the viceroy and magis- 
trates used to repair twice every year to the prisons, at Christmas, and eight days 
before Easter, and release as many prisoners as they pleased. Howard says, that 
in 1783 they released thirteen at Easter, and some years before they released 
all. Even where prison gates remained closed, it seems on these occasions to 
have been the desire of the civil authorities that the condition of captives should 
be somewhat alleviated. Roger de Breteuil, Count of Herfort, being convicted 
of treason against William the Conqueror, was condemned, according to the Nor- 
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man laws, to pass the rest of his days in prison, Orderic Vitalis says, that“ when 
the people of God were preparing to celebrate the festival of Easter, the king 
sent to the count in his prison a present of precious clothes, a mantle and a tunic 
of silk, and a robe of precious skins“and furs, which Roger threw into the fire to 
show his scorn of the king.”* Such a present was only in accordance with the 
general practice of that time. When Duke Robert closely besieged the strong 
rock of Saint Severin, where Balalard had taken refuge, “it happened,” saith the 
monk of Monte Cassino, “that the clothes of Balalard, through age, began to fall 
to pieces ; and he besought Roger, the Duke’s son, that on Easter-day he would 


supply him with what was necessary, for one should be clad in new cloth on a great 
festival ; and the young man went to his father, and told him that Balalard ask- 


ed for a robe; and the duke commanded that there should be brought to him 
good cloth and proper, of different kinds, and he gave them to his dear son, 
and commanded him to present them to Balalard: and so it was done.”+ 
Of the desire of comforting prisoners on the festivals, we can trace some faint ves- 
_tiges in the use of certain poor formalities down to the worst times of the modern 
political despotisms. By the terms of the regulations for the interior economy of 
the Bastile in 1764, we find mention of three days every year on which an extraor- 
dinary allowance was made to the prisoners. On the festival of the Epiphany, 
as also on the feasts of St. Lewis and of St. Martin, there was to be half of a roast- 


ed fowl provided for each ;—a great addition, no doubt, to their ordinary fare. 





such as captives’ tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Life brutes within an iron den.” 


At Madrid, prisoners were treated with better fare on the three festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and San Fernando. Howard remarked that at Leghorn, on the two 
great days of Easter, the prisoners were supplied with meat and rice, that the pris- 
on slaves at Civita Vecchia were supplied with beef and wine at Easter, Christ- 
mas, and during the carnival, and that in Austrian Flanders prison fare is bet- 
ter on all holy days, We have frequently had occasion to notice the acts of soy- 
ereign grace with which the celebration of the Christian festivals was accompanied. 
Speaking ofthe notoriousadventurer, Gilles Baignart,Sieur de Juez in Normandy, 
the ancient writers say that he could never have obtained his pardon from the 
king, “not even ona Good Friday ;” for on that day, when the Church prays 
that prison getes may open, the kings of France always delivered one prisoner 
convicted of unpardonable crimes, in memory of the pardon which Jesus Christ 
obtained for the human race. Power of this kind was not an exclusive ornament 
of the crown in ages of merey. On the chief religious festivals, the laws or im- 
memorial custom in many places conferred singular privileges on the clergy, and 
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gave them the power of delivering a certain number of prisoners. Thus at Paris 
on Palm Sunday, the clergy of Nétre Dame used to deliver one captive from the 
prison of the Petit Chatelet, before which they made a station, who used then to 
follow them into the choir of the metropolitan Church.* 

At Rouen, to commemorate, as was supposed in later ages, a miracle wrought by 
St. Romain, his successor St.OQuen was said to have obtained a privilege of this kind 
from King Dagobert, which continued to be observed till the Revolution ; in con- 
sequence of which, every year, on the festival of the Ascension, the canons of the 
Church of Rouen had the power of liberating a prisoner whom they chose amongst 
all those of the town whose confessions they had heard during the fifteen days 
preceding. The prisoner was delivered amidst the joyful sound of bells 
and organs and chant; while the clergy and all the confraternities, with light- 
ed tapers, went in solemn procession, in honor of God, to the shrine of St. Ro- 
main. There the prisoner received absolution, while the people cried “Noel ; ” and 
then, having his head crowned with flowers, and his chains suspended from the 
reliquary, he supported the front of the bier which carried it, the rest being borne by 


others, who, during the last seven years, had been similarly delivered. In this man- 
ner they returned to the choir, where high mass was sung ; during which, the prison- 


er went to each of the canons and asked forgiveness on his knees, who severally ex- 
horted him to amend his life. After mass, he was conducted to the master of the 
fraternity of St. Romain, and magnificently entertained, served, and lodged. The 


next day, he heard a sermon in the chapter-house, and was admonished to return 
thanks to God ; after which, he was dismissed, having promised to return every 


year during the space of seven years, to bear a taper at the procession, ‘Tuille- 
pied describes this ceremony as observed in the reign of Henry IIT.;+ but it is giv- 
en in greater detail by Floquet ; and I believe that no one can read his account, 
at least for the first time, without tears. What must have been the emotions of 
innumerable breasts, when the great bells of the cathedral and those of all the 
churches of Rouen announced, with a voice of thunder which could be heard for 
seven leagues round, that a prisoner was delivered in honor of the saint of God! 
“At the sound,” says an ancient poem, “not alone the city, but every village with- 
in that compass, was filled with joy. The peasants drank their oldest wine, the 
citizens gave banquets to express their exultation at the mercy of God extended 
to the poor criminal. There was no one, however indigent, who had not his share 
of gladness at this great and exuberant manifestation of divine grace.” What must 
have been felt by the spectators, when, at the close of the long and solemn train, the 
revered reliquary of St. Romain appeared borne in front by the prisoner, having 
the crown of white flowers on his head, who had no light burthen to sustain, 
though, as an old manuscript says, “There was no child of a good mother that did 


* Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocese de Paris, i. 4. 
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tery of our general deliverance ; so when arrived in front of the cathedral, the — 
archbishop and all the clergy fell upon their knees and sung aloud, “Tu rex glo- 
rie, Christi—tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem.” Truly an impressive — 


thing it was to consider what provision was made by these men of mercy to se-_ 
cure the recovery of this single soul. After the pontifical mass of the Ascension, 


he is conducted into the chapel of the confraternity, where mass is said especially 
for his intention, at which he makes an offering of his chains ; and on the follow- 
ing day he is conducted processionally into the chapter-hall, where, in presence of 
all the canons and a multitude of other persons who are admitted, he kneels down 
and hears an allocution, in which is set forth the horror of his crime and the won- 
drous benignity of God in granting him space for repentance ; and then, in a pa- 
thetic remonstrance, generally followed by a flood of tears, as old writers say, he is 
exhorted to live in future virtuously and Catholically, and to be ever grateful. 
Some were heard to say, after beholding the whole ceremony, that they would have 
preferred losing their heads to the privilege; but how merciful was the infliction, 
which recalled men to shame and justice by a solemnity so beautiful and so holy ! 
Floquet proves that this privilege had only been gradually established, through 
reverence for the ascension of our Lord, and in honor of the patron saint of the 
cathedral, whose triumph over Paganism had in latter times been mistaken for 
the destruction of a dragon, under which form the old error had been represented.* 
The grant of a prisoner under sentence of death, having been at first freely made 
by the dukes on the humble request of the canons, came to be considered in the 
end as aright; in defence of which, when occasion required, they never hesitated 
to oppose a passive resistance to the power, not alone of the local magistrates, 
but even of such a king as Louis XI., who, having intimated to them by 
letters, and by the chief justice of Rouen, that they should not grant the privilege, 
in 1472, to Stephen de Baudribose, whom he was determined to judge according 
to his crime, received for answer, “that they would always endeavor to obey 
the king ; that as for the choice of a prisoner, they would proceed to it according 
to God, and their consciences.” After making which reply, they chose the said 
Beaudribose, whom the king pursued with such bitterness. 

By virtue of this privilege, no prisoner could be put to deatn until the canons 
had made their choice ; and sometimes, when the magistrates attempted to evade 
this necessity, prisoners, as in the case of Robert d’Auberbose, were reseued at the 
foot of the scaffold. If at any time, the local authorities attempted to violate the 
privilege, the clergy proceeded in procession with the reliquary of St. Romain, 
which they deposited before the prison, where they remained night and day, re- 
gardless of any violence —~-for even their temporal possessions were sometimes seiz- 
ed in consequence-~until the murmurs of the people induced the magistrates to re 


spect the ancient custom. 
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- In the year 1193, when Richard Coeur de Lion was in the dominieus of the 
Duke of Austria, the Church of Rouen discovered no prisoner, as it was deemed 
indecorous to grant such grace while the royal crusader was in chains ; but in the 
following year, lest mercy should have been a sufferer, the chapter obtained a pris- 
aner, not alone for the present year, but also a second for the preceding. The 
same resolution that this work of mercy should not fail was evinced in 1568, when 
the canons demanded two prisoners in consideration of their having been unable to 
deliver one the preceding year, when Rouen was possessed by the Calvinists, who 
then in the general sacrilege demolislied the beauteous and inestimable reliquary, 
and committed to the flames the boncs of God’s confessor, in honor of whom, dur- 
ing perhaps more than seven centuries, so many had been rescued from the jaws 
of death. The formal recognition of the privilege asa right, is supposed to have 
been first obtained from Philippe Augustus, who-e piety was disposed to favor the 
merciful disposition of the clergy, whom he loved so greatly that according to an 
ancient document, “the Church of the malignant used to call him the king cf 
priests.”* Louis XII. confirmed the privilege, as *‘ tending wholly to the praise 
of God, and to the utility of poor prisoners in peril of death, which, as the edict 
states, is a work of pity and merey worthy of great recommendation, and of the 
very Christian king, zealous in the Catholic faith and in defence of themselves.” 

The prisoners who had been delivered in this manner were in future eligible to 
all offices, as if they had never committed the crime; and it was even considered 
an injury to the Church, if any one dared to trouble or stigmatize them on ac- 
count of it. Neither were they, at first, amenable for other crimes previously 
committed, though unavowed at the time; so that the delivered prisoner, how- 
ever great a criminal, after he had raised the reliquary of St. Romain, became a 
new man, re-established in reputation, and irreproachable ; but this extension of 
the privilege, signified by the crown of flowers placed upon his head at the 
moment of absolution, which Floquet condemns as exorbitant, seems tu have 
been essentail to its utility ; for, without it, there could not have been the same 
probability of effecting a moral as well as physical emancipation. |The abuses to 
which the privilege gave rise were easily separable from the institution itself, 
as long experience bore witness before the decline of faith consequent upon the 
religious wars, when it became subservient to other purposes, as the illustrious 
magistrates, who loved it complained. | Even, however, in those latter times, it 
often well merited the «affection of the merciful. In 1598, it obtained pardon for 
a whole village, when Peter Maillard bore the reliquary, securing thus forgive- 
ness for himself and all his accomplices, being the unhappy peasants who had 
joined the revolt of the Gauthiers nine years before. In 1644, Rowen beheld a 
still more affecting spectacle. Two years preceding, the parishioners of Tron- 
quay, a neighboring village, had been barbarously outraged by a troop of sol- 
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their children to beg their bread. After being hunted like beasts of prey d 
two years, these unhappy men turned their eyes to the Church of Rouen, ae ree 


solved to have recourse to the privilege of St. Romain. Sixteen of them sur- % 


rendered themselves. The noble relatives of the deceased captain left nothing i 
undone to prevent their receiving the benefit; but in spite of all their efforts, 
notwithstanding the persuasions of the Duc de Longueville, and though the 
queen and the young king Louis XIV. wrote to the canons to threaten them, 
the sixteen prisoners were delivered, and consequently their accomplices—that is, 
the whole village—became exempt from further persecution. Indeed Bou- 
thillier, the avocat of the parliament, who attacked the privilege, complained that 
amongst all the prisoners whom it had delivered from the time of Louis XII, 
there were but few gentlemen, the rest being persons of the lowest rank ;—in- 
cidental notice of which fact occurs in daguments relative to the confraternity of 
St. Romain, where it is said that the brethren were often obliged to give an en- 
tire new suit of clothes to the criminal, who was often in sucha state of indigence 
that he could not appear decently in the procession.* 

Nor was the Church of Rouen singular in the enjoyment of this privilege. 
The Bishop of Geneva had the right of delivering whom he would, even after 
capital condemnation. The Bishop of Laon, on the day of his taking possession, 
could give an amnesty to all persons in exile.t The Church of Vendome deliv- 
ered a prisoner every year, on the day of St. Lazarus, in execution of a vow of 
Louis de Bourbon, Count of Vendome, who on that day in 1448 was delivered 
from an English prison.§ The archbishop of Embrun enjoyed, fora long time, 
the right of pardon. At Rheims, also, when ibe archbishop made his first entry, 
it was a day of grace. The prisons were opened to all, excepting murderers and 
criminals exposed to capital punishment ; and all persons who had been banish- 
ed returned to the city.{| The privilege enjoyed by the bishop of Orleans, which 
was without any modification, extending to the deliverance of all prisoners, was 
traced from the fifth century, when St. Agnan’s holy prayers were believed to 
have delivered Orleans from Attila, who had besieged it. When the new bishop 
arrived within a short distance from the city, all the prisoners were led before him, 
who then threw themselves on their knees, crying mercy. After this supplica- 
tion, they rose and walked in the procession, two by two, with a rope round their 
necks, On entering the church, they heard mass in the chapel of St. Yves ; and 
in the evening, being assembled in the court of the bishop’s palace, the prelate 
addressed them from a window, exhorting them to make amends, by voluntary 


* Defense pour le, Privelége, par Dadre, ap. Floquet. 
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penances, for the remission of the punishment which was due to their crimes 
Then they all knelt down and received his benediction ; after which, dinner was 
provided for them, and each might depart whither he pleased. In latter times, 
most of these privileges were restrained or abolished. Such monarchs as Louis 
XV. were assured by lawyers and parliaments that the power of extending mercy 
should be confined to the crown, and the suppression of these privileges was term- 
ed by Bouchel, “ cutting the wings of those who wished to fly aloft.” A few 
years later, the right of pardon was taken even from the king, as being inconsist- 
ent with the new order of things. But ahistory of manners in ages of faith 
leads us not on such ground. 

Let us return. Prisoners were often set free, in order to testify respect and af- 
fection on the arrival of some eminent servant of God. This was the case so 
lately as in 1647, when Thomas Turco, general of the Dominicans, passed into 
Spain to make the visitation of his order; for he no sooner arrived on the domain 
of Don Gaspar Alphonso Perez de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, than this 
grandee ordered all the magistrates and governors of places to go out eight 
leagues to meet him, and not only to present him with the keys of cities and castles, 
but also to open the prisons, and at his own expense to pay the debts of every 
prisoner, in order to mark his veneration for a successor of St. Dominick of Guz- 
man.* 

This mode for evincing respect for the servants of God was very common in 
earlier times. The holy hermit Leonard, in the sixth century, who inhabited a 
cell in the forest of Pauvain, at four leagues distance from Limoges, had been a 
nobleman in great repute at the court of King Clovis I., and converted by St. 
Remi, after the battle of Tolbiac. Before retiring into the desert, he had 
evinced great charity towards prisoners, for whose consolation and instruction he ex- 
erted himself with indefatigable zeal ; and when his sanctity became known, on 
his embracing a religious life, the king by an especial privilege granted him the 
power, on certain occasions, of setting prisoners at liberty. To the efficacy of his 
prayers multitudes in all parts of the world ascribed their deliverance from bonds. 
In the thirteenth century, we find that his festival was a day of obligation in 
England. One of the most celebrated instances was the escape of Martel Sire de 
Bacqueyille, in the fourteenth century, from the dungeon of the Turks, on the 
day which was to have witnessed his death. Itissaid that the irons were still on 
his feet and hands when he found himself at the skirts of the forest of Bacqueville. 
He hastened to testify his gratitude, by building a chapel in his castle, under 
the invocation of the saint to whose prayers he ascribed his deliverance; in com- 
memoration of which there was a solemn procession every year, on the first Sun- 


day of November. The reliquary which contained his bones, in the collegiate 
church of Varzi, represented the prison of the Bastile at Paris, 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. I}lust. de l’Ord. 8. D. tom. v. liv. 36. 
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- sTyavellers in the sixteenth boils relate, sai in ar eautiful charch ¢ 
ioe vent of St. Leonard, near Blondo Ferensuola, in Apulia, belo: ging to the ‘n 
tonic knights of Prussia, there were suspended on the walls an incredible num~— 
ber of irons, chains, manacles for the arms and feet, and collars, which had eid 
placed there as votive offerings by those who ascribed their eseape from the on 
Teys or dungeons of the infidels, and also their deliverance from prison in Chris- 


tian countries, to the merciful prayers of that saint.* 


In general we find that the clergy took every occasion to impress upon the 
civil power the duty of mercy to prisoners. Their deliverance ‘was termed, in 


canon law, causa maximé pia; so that the intervention of a festival presented 


no obstacle to pursuing it according to judiciary forms. 
In the seventeenth century, St, Leu, Archbishop of Sens, by the calumny of 


some envious persons, had incurred the anger of King Clotaire, and was sent into 
banishment, contrary to the form of ecclesiastical rights. His arehdeacon hasten- 
ed to find St. Vinebauld, and besought him to assist che Church of Sens in this 
misfortune. The holy man set out from¥Iroyes immediately, and passing by 
Paris, arrived at Rouen about the hour of vespers. It was too late for him to 
enter the city that night, so he ordered his tent to be pitched, and then he re- 
ceived a crowd of devout poor people who were drawn by the fame of his sane- 
tity. The next day he was admitted to the king, who received him as if he had 
been an angel ; but the saint freely remonstrated with him on the folly and 
crime of banishing a holy bishop who prayed every day for the prosperity of his 
kingdom, and reminded him that the kings, his predecessors, had always respected 
bishops 

The king yielded in every thing, and desired him to dispose of the affair as he 
wished. St. Vinebauld then obtained the deliverance of all the prisoners in the 
city, who were set free at his request, in order to honor God the more, and to draw 
down a blessing on the crown of France. The saint then returned to Paris, whence 
he conducted St. Leu back to Sens. The people of the city came out in a body to 
receive their archbishop and his angelic deliverer, who entered amidst the joyful 
peal of bells and melodious chauts, while fires shone on all sides. After singing 
Te Deum in the Cathedral, St. Vinebauld took leave of the archbishop, and set 
out on his return to Troyes.t There were cases, however, when the influence of 
the local clergy could effect but little towards obtaining mercy for'a prisoner; and 
on these occasions it was to Rome that illustrious captives during the middle ages 
were naturally directed to look, in hopes of exciting an effective commiseration. 

The Emperor Henry ITT. having taken the kingdom of Sicily from William, who 
had succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, King Tancred, had carried 


- him prisoner into Germany, along with his mother and sisters, where the young 
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prince, after five years, died in captivity in the castle of Ems, in the diocese of 
Coire in Switzerland. “Despairing of transitory things, as report went,” says Otto 
of St. Blaise, “he sought eternal, breathing after those joys in heaven which he 
could not find on earth ; for, being debarred from active pursuits, he studied by 
constraint contemplating things, and, I trust meritoriously.” The mother and 
ber three daughters, Constantia, Alexia, and Mardonia, were imprisoned in the 
convent of Hamburg in Aisace ; and two nephews of her husband were doomed 
to perpetual imprisonment in the gloomy fortress of Trifels, from which, as an old 
writer says, no one ever went out who had entered it in chains. ‘Nullus exivit, 
qui vinctus ibidem intravit.”* 

The darkest scenes of this tragedy were over before the death of Pope Celes- 
tin ; but Innocent ITT. immediately after his election, sent the Abbot of St. Anas- 
tasius into Germany to procure the deliverance of these and other Italian cap- 
tives, whom Philip, Duke of Suabia, still kept in prison ; threatening that, unless 
they were released, he would subject all Germany to an ecclesiastical interdict. 
“You will convey,” says the pontif{,“‘te our venerable brethren all the archbishops, 
and to our beloved sons the noblemen, marquesses, dukes, barons, and other 
princes of Germany, our mandates that our dear daughter in Christ, the noble 
woman Sibilia, her son and her daughters, and others of the kingdom of Sicily, who 
are imprisoned in Germany, may be delivered from their bonds and sent to us 
free, without excuse or delay ; and if these our mandates be not obeyed, you will 
pronounce sentence of excommunication against them, and place all their domin- 
jons under an interdict, until these prisoners shall be restored to liberty.”+t 
The result of this mandate was the deliverance of the Archbishop of Salerno and 
his brethren, as also the release of Sibilia, the widow of King Tancred, with her 
daughters, who, on thus escaping from prison, fled into France, where the eldest 
was soon after married to Count Walter, a noble and magnanimous knight, who, 
by intervention of the Pope, procured the principality of Tarentum for his wife, 
according to the original agreement of the late emperor.t The Viscount of Cas- 
tle Ayrard and some other Paladins, on their return from the Holy Land, 
were detained as prisoners at Cremona; on which occasion, Innocent wrote to 
the Emperor Otho, reminding him how he had been taught to detest a similar 
outrage when it was perpetrated against his uncle Richard, of illustrious memory, 
King of England ; and bidding him tremble lest he should commita crime, 
which he had condemned in another, to whose seat, and not to whose wickedness, 
it is to be hoped, he has succeeded. At the same time, he addresses letters to the 
bishop of that see, and to other prelates in whose dioceses the pilgrims returning 
from beyond sea may be detained prisoners, charging them to procure their in- 
stant liberation and permission to proceed, with all their effects, in peace; or in 
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the event of not succeeding, to publish a sentence of interdict and excommanicae 


tion against the states and persons implicated.* 
When Philip, king of France, attempted to have his recent marriage with Int 


geburgh, sister of Canute, king of Denmark dissolved that unhappy young prin- 
cess, most beautiful and holy,+ being present in the assembly, and not under- — 
standing the French, was told by an interpreter, a sentence of divorce was about 
to be pronounced ; upon which, she could only utter these few words, weeping, 
“Mala Francia, mala Francia—Roma, Roma.” The king immediately banished 
her from the kingdom, and caused her to be placed in a certain convent, whence 
she was afterwards removed to confinement in one of his palaces. All who fear- 
ed God, and loved justice, turned their eyes now to the apostolic seat, then occu- 
pied by Celestin, who immediately declared nul] and void the Gallican sentence 
against the helpless, unprotected woman. Innocent III., who soon succeeded, act- 
ed with memorable vigor on this occasion ; and though he could not induce the 
king to love her, yet he never ceased laboring to make him honor her. He sent 
her consoling letters, and caused her to be visited by his own nuncios, endeavor- 
ing to afford her some solace.t The cry of the miserable and oppressed, through- 
out all these ages, was that of poor Ingeburgh,—“Roma, Roma!” And in this re- 
spect, the holy see appears, in history, invested with such a sublime grandeur, 
that a mere remembrance of it, suddenly presented to the mind, is sufficient to fill 
the eyes with tears. Lo! that island castle in Lochlieven, which has received 
under its gloomy battlements, another captive queen :—lo! Fotheringay, and the 
place where thou hadst need to arm thy heart with strength ;—how frozen and 
how faint became those who loved her, ask me not, reader; for I write it not. 
Think thyself, if lively fancy work in thee at all, how they did feel. 


O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 

Had sorrow fix’d what time could ne’er erase : 
The tender blue of that large loving eye 

Grew frozen with its gaze in vacancy. 


Yet hath she one great consolation in all the horrors of her prison ;—the knowl- 
edge that she is the object of the chief Shepherd’s tenderest solicitude ;—the knowl- 
edge that the fifth Pius meditates on her sorrows, and seeks her deliverance, with all 
the ardor of hissoul. In fact, all that. a vicar of Christ on earth could do to restore 
such a victim, this holy pontiffdid. | He commanded public prayers, to obtain the 
suffrage of the faithful ; he prayed for her in secret ; he wrote, in her behalf, to all 
Christian kings and princes ; he tried to send experienced persons into Scotland, 
with great sums of money ; and, again, after her escape and defeat, when falling into 
Elizabeth's hands, she was consigned to another prison, he wrote letters of consola- 
tion to her, which, even at this distance of time, cannot be read without tears. In 
reply to her generous promise tohold fast her faith, his strain is all seraphic : he 
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oongratulates her on being permitted by the divine Saviour to suffer for sake of just- 
ice, adding, that he feels assured the holy love of God, whose sweetness surpasses all 
the joys of earth, will wholly take away the bitterness of her captivity.* The same 
pontiff exerted his efforts to procure the deliverance of Don Carlos. He wrote to 
Philip I1., imploring him to change his resolution, representing to him the fatal 
consequences that would result from keeping his son in prison, the stain that he 
would inflict on his own reputation among all nations of the earth, the murmurs 
that would assail him from his subjects, who would regard him as an unnatural 
father, andasa king careless of the future interests of his people, by destroying the 
hereditary prince who was one day to govern them.+ That the horror of the result 
was enhanced by the circumstance of Philip having been always faithful to the 
Church, may be inferred from the fact, that the emperor Frederick II., who made 
his eldest son, Prince Henry, die in prison, for having blamed his conduct with 
too much freedom, isalways extolled, by modern historians, as the model of a great 
king 


oD) 
determinative stamp on the character ofa declared enemy of the holy see. 


which proves their conviction, that such an act does not impart an equally 


But now, methinks, I mark impatience on my reader’s brow: for I have held 
him long in parlance, in outward courts and chambers, that still received day’s 
cheerful beams, and he, perhaps, is one of those who love to penetrate into the 
recesses of old castles, and to amuse their imagination by assigning uses to most 
unaccountable collections of arches, vaults, and passages ; and if the light should 
fail, and all sound but the distant moaning of a wind through some hollow 
stones, so much the better. Well, it is true, we cannot tell of mercy without 
having been led through many scenes that would be fitting in romance, and con- 
strained to witness sad, appalling trace of the cruelty and malice of the human 
heart. We must penetrate into these dungeons, deep and old, whose massive 
columns are dim with a dull, imprisoned ray, and where, at times, perhaps, our 
guide will tell us, that we must take leave of all light but what a torch can 
give, 

The monk of Monte Cassino describes the prisons ot Gisolf, the ferocious 
prince of Salerno, who surpassed Nero in cruelty, commanding pirate vessels on 
sea, and troops of banditti on land, by means of which he used to cast men into 
dungeons, where they were half starved, and scourged and mutilated, until they 
paid a great sum for their ransom; and no cruelty was ever like this ; and some 
died in prison through fear, and other tribulation; for in a narrow place he 
kept sometimes forty together, and his servants used to bury the dead by night, 
secretly ; and those who died by torments, were said to have caused their own 
death : and during Lent, he would eat no other food but the hands, and feet, and 
ears of his prisoners, and being contrary to all the virtue of God, hecaused the feet 
of twelve citizens of Amalphi to be cut off in his presence, as he sat at supper on 
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that he would not honor St. Peter, when he ceased not to afilict the miserable 
on Maunday Thursday, when Christ supped with his apostles, At one tir ne, 
some Pisans, having been saved from perishing in a storm at sea, by sewing 

the prayers of St. Matthew, of Salerno, being afterwards anxious to visit the holy 
shrine in that city, through gratitude, besought a safe conduct from Gisolf, on 


permission to enter Salerno for that purpose, The prince granted it,and prom- — 
mised favors. The Pisans entered the port, disembarked, went barefoot to the — 


Church of St. Matthew, gave a rich pall to the altar, lighted innumerable tapers, 
and then returned to the port, but they could not find their ship; for Gisolf had 
seized it. The rich were then thrown into his prisons, while the poor were suf- 
fered to depart in quest of ransom for the others, not one of whom obtained his 
liberty without a great price; and Gisolf, seeing his treasure increase, was filled 
with worldly joy, and it seemed to him that he was no longer a mortal man, but 
a god. 

Now there was in the city of Amalphi 2 noble man, called Maurus, to whom 
Almighty God gave riches, and six sons ; the eldest of whom was named Pan- 
thelo, who was every day before God, and who at Salerno, gave great alms to 
those who were going to the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, received them into his 
house, and enabled them to accomplish the voyage they had undertaken ; and he 
had built a hospital at Antioch, and at Jerusalem, which he supported with his 
riches, so that his renown spread throughout the world ; and not only those who 
knew him, but those who knew him not, spoke of his goodness. And when Gi- 
solf was going to the emperor of Constantinople, he and all his people were lodg- 
ed and entertained by Panthelo in his house; and while Gisolf was in his house, 
he began to consider how he might possess himself of Panthelo’s riches. So, on 
returning to Salerno, he pretended great friendship for Maurus, the father, and 
for all his sons, and promised to repay them for all their kindness, At this time, 
Gisolf hated and persecuted the people of Amalphi ; but by commandment of the . 
pope, he had promised Maurus, who was now a monk, that if any of his sons 
should fall into his hands, he would dismiss them safe and sound, without ransom, 
Shortly after, in a battle at sea, one of his sons, John, was slain, and another son, 
called Maurus, was taken prisoner. At first, Gisolf treated him with honor, and 
made him eat with him, and invited him to play at tables with him; and then 
he began to think how he could get money from him, So, through great avar- 
ice, had him seized at table, and put into a prison-room, and afterwards into a 
dark place under the rock, and put divers irons apon him, and tortured him ; and 
then demanded from Panthelo, his brother, 30,000 besants, but the brother could 
not pay more than 10,000, for he had no more. Finally, the empress Agnez 
came to his aid, a woman most Christian and devout, all whose care was in works — 
of mercy in prisons, and in comforting the poor, and in adorning the Churches, 


So she came to Salerno, and threw herself at the prince’s feet, and promised to 
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pay one hundred pounds of gold, and cut off her own finger, if she could only de- 
liver this Maurus. And at another time, there came all the college of St. Bene- 
dict to deliver him, and to pray for him. The empress was despised by the prince, 
and her prayer was void before the face of the tyrant, who feared not the judg- 
ment of God, nor the shame of mankind. At first, he caused his right eye to be 
put out; and then, day by day, he had his fingers and toes cut off, and by tor- 
ments he made weak the just man ; and it being the winter season, he plunged 
him into vinegar and ice, and after this martyrdom, Maurus was drowned in the 
sea, and passed to Jesus Christ.* This is the first prison ; and we have paused 
long enough to feel its dismal horrors. The glimpse of angels amidst such execra- 
ble gloom, is one of the miraculous scenes which the history of the middle ages 
furnishes, in proof of our position, that supernatural mercy was ever near. Here 
is the second ; and again a vault opens before us, that strikes, with damp and 
cold, both body and soul. In the year 1599, there is cast into the prison of Na- 
ples, by order of the Viceroy, another illustrious victim, for whose deliverance the 
sovereign pontiffs must maintain an earnest, and during a long period, ineffectual 
struggle. This prisoner, whose captivity commences when he is only in his thir- 
ty-first year, and who is doomed to grow old in dungeons and torments, is a Do- 
minican friar of Calabria, named Thomas Campanella. Hear how he speaks of 
himself in a book, which the horrors of his prison have not prevented him from 
composing, against Atheists, and which sees the. light in 1608, through the liber- 
ality of a friend, who publishes it in Germany.—“I have been made to change 
my prison already fifty times. I have been applied to the question on seven dif- 
ferent occasions, and on the last I was made to suffer during forty hours, and I 
think I must have lost ten pounds of blood. It pleased the Lord to preserve me, 
and to cure me after six months; but I was hardly cured, when I was thrown 
into a pit, whence I have been only drawn to undergo examinations, They accus- 
ed me of being a demoniac and magician; of having made the book entitled the 
Three Impostors, which was known thirty years before I was born ; of following 
the opinion of Democritus, though [have written against him ; of being disaffect- 
ed to the government of the Church, though, in my book on Christian Monarchy, 
I have proved, that no philosopher has ever formed the idea of a republic more 
perfect than that of the prince of the apostles, established at Rome. Lastly, they 
would make me out a heretic, though, in a known dialogue, I have expressly 
combatted all the heresies of our time. On these charges, I have been again 
thrown into the obscure pit, where I have neither air nor light.” 

This relation is very remarkable;as showing the hypocrisy of the civil power 
in pretending to punish men for offences against religion, when the real cause of 
displeasure was solely political ; for Touron has shown, that Campanella was 
arrested merely in consequence of his too great readiness to declare his political 


* L’Ystoire de li Normant, liv. viii. c. 4. 





servations of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Arabs, he had looked higher 
for the origin of all the disorders of that time, and that be was denounced to the 
Viceroy as if he had not simply predicted changes, but had conspired to effect — 
them. After the first period of his confinement, he was permitted, however, to 


write and to see his friends; many of whom visited him from distant countries, | 
Meanwhile, the children of merey were not remiss. The superior of the Domini- 
cans, many grandees of Spain, and the Pope Clement V IIL., exerted all their efforts 
with Philip III., to procure his deliverance, Pope Paul VY. sent Sciopius to 
Naples for the same purpose ; but all was in vain. At length, in 1615, Don 
Pedro Giron, duke of Ossona, being made Viceroy, the prisoner’s condition was 
much ameliorated. The new Viceroy used to visit him, and consult with him as 
a friend ; and would certainly have soon delivered him, had he not himself fallen 
into disgrace with the court of Madrid, and been obliged to return to Spain, 
where he was imprisoned in the castle of*Almida, where he never left till his 
death. This event dispelled the hopes of Campanella; yet, being ever anxious 
to sanctify his sufferings, he consoled himself with reflections on the advantages 
arising from his captivity, declaring, that in chains and solitude, he acquired 
greater knowledge than he could have obtained in the society of the learned ; for, 
being deprived of the view of this corporal world, and, as it were, buried among 
those who persecute him, “my mind,” he says, “struck deeper root, and rose with 
less distraction towards Him who is called the Father of light, and the Lord of 
wisdom.” It was reserved for Pope Urban VIII. to effect his deliverance. 
Innocent Maxime, bishop of Catana, and Seraphin Rinaldi, bishop of Motala, in 
Apulia, being both in great credit with Philip IV., were employed by his holiness ; 
and at their earnest solicitations, the king sent orders, in 1626, to the duke of 
Alba, Viceroy of Naples, to set the prisoner at liberty, and declare him innocent 
of high treason, of which he had been accused. Nevertheless, tle Pope had only 
been able to extricate him by pretending that, since he was accused of errors in 
his books, it was to Rome that he ought to be sent, to render account before the 
inquisition, Thither, accordingly, he proceeded immediately, and on his arrival 
constituted himself prisoner of the holy office ; but with an understanding, that, 
this was merely an act to color the pretext which had been used for procuring his 
deliverance, and that he should have every liberty that could be desired, being 
prisoner only inname. After sometime, Pope Urban VIII. ordered all his papers 
to be given up to him, assigned him a pension, and showed him so many marks 
of tender affection, that Gabriel Naudeé took occasion to pronounce a public dis- 
course in praise of his holiness, in which he returned him solemn thanks, in the 
name of the whole scientific world. These favors awakened the jealousy of the 
Spanish government. It is true, Campanella was only employed in writing books 
of science, metaphysics, and theology : he could even think of the sorrows of others 
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and in his tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, and diverse elegies on the calamities 
of his friends, gave proof how deeply he could feel for all who had been, like 
himself, unhappy. But he received warning that he was not in security. The 
Pope and the Romans had nearly Jost all hopes of saving him, when, as he says 
himself, the very Christian king, the perpetual defender of the holy Church, con- 
trived, by means of his ambassador, the Count de Noailles, to secure his escape 
into France, where he was mercifully received by bishops, and men of learning ; 
Peirese, counsellor of the parliament of Provence, entertaining him, for many 
months, in his house at Aix, and defraying the expense of his journey to Paris, 
where he ended his days in peace, in the Dominican convent in the street of St. 
Honoré. 

Compassion for prisoners, and heroic self-devotion to obtain their deliverance, 
characterized men, however, of all orders in the society of the middle ages. Pro- 
venzano Salvani humbled himself so far for the sake of one of his friends, who 
was detained in captivity by Charles I. of Sicily, as personally to supplicate the 
people of Sienna to contribute the sum required by the king for his ransom. ‘This 
act of self-abasement is represented by Dante as having atoned for his general am- 
bition ; for on finding him in the lesser torments which purify the proud, he in- 
quires from Oderigi how chanced so presumptuous spirit to gain admittance there ; 


who replies, 
When at his glory’s topmost height, 
Respect of dignity all cast aside, 
Freely he fix'd him on Sienna’s plain, 
A suitor to redeem his suff’ring friend 
Who languish’d in the prison-house of Charles ; 
Nor for his sake, refused through every vein 
To tremble. 
This is the work that from these limits freed him.* 








Adalbert, duke of Lorraine, chancellor of Henry V., and archbishop of May- 
ence, was accused of disaffection to that emperor in 1112, and thrown into pris- 
on, where, as Otho of Frisingen relates, he suffered various torments, and was 
left without food for an almost incredible time.t He finally owed his freedom 
to the heroic charity of Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who gave himself up to 
Henry as a pledge in his stead. That many other persons, however, evinced bless- 
ed mercy towards him in his calamity, appears from the following diploma, which 
he published soon after his deliverance in 1135, conferring privileges on many 
citizens of Mayence, in consideration of what they had suffered toserve him,—‘“Let 
posterity Jearn from my fall,” said the prelate, “what danger and sudden ruin may 


attend prosperity. Henry V., as you know, after many benefits, merely on account 
of my obedience to the Roman Church, cast me intoa dungeon. There I remained 
in darkness, bound fora long time, having for my sole consolation that saying of 


* Purg. xi. + Chronic. Lib. vii. c. 14 
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as ; “Thaliteh I so often called to mind of Isaiah in captivity, and Daniel in the on’ 

a Finally, by many tribulations, God from on high, visiting the contrite heart, me 

the faithful citizens of Mayence to use their efforts to obtain my deliverance, 

length, therefore, clerks, counts, and freemen, with citizens, and they of the fam- 

ily of the said emperor, having yielded up pledges in my behalf, offering their dear 

sons and relations, received me, weakened in all my body, and scarcely halfalive, 

as faithful children would receive a father ; but in what manner the pledges were 

treated, no one can tell without horror ; for some returned, having had limbs eut 

off, others by hunger perished, and others, in exile and nakedness, contracted dis- 

eases of which they died. | These things the faithful citizens of Mayence suffer- 

ed for justice. Considering, therefore, how I should recompense such mercy shown 

on me in captivity, it seemed right that I should confer something on them to con- 

duce to their honor and utility. Therefore, with the advice of my council, I have 

conferred these privileges, confirming them with my seal.”* The ransom of pris- 

oners was a work which the blessed meréiful were never slow to perform. After 

the sack of Rome by the imperial troops, we find the great cardinal Cajetan, who 

fell into their hands, borrowing money, in order to ransom not alone himself and 

his servants, but many poor citizens of Rome, who had been utter strangers to 

him before that day of adversity.| It must be remembered, also, that one duty 

which devolved upon nearly all the pious confraternities of the middle ages was 

the visitation of prisoners ; so that under the worst circumstances, in the darkest, 

deepest dungeons of merciless despots, there was always an especial ground of prob- 

ability of having some observer, to whom might be addressed the words which 

Dante heard in hell :—“O gracious creature and benign! who goest visiting 


through this element obscure us whom the world with bloody stain imbrued,” 
Spenser describes the person whose especial office it was 
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Poor prisoners to relieve with gratious ayd, 
And though they faulty were, yet well he wayd 
That God to us forgiveth every houre 
Much more than that, why they in bands were lay’d 
And he, that harrowed hell with heavie stowre, 
The faulty souls from thence brought to his heavenly bowre.{ 


That the visitation of prisoners formed a most important part of the offices of 
mercy, a captive in our age, from whose memoirs I have already quoted, ean tell 
us from experience.—“One person of distinction, who came to visit us in prison,” 
says Silvio Pellico, “was a man of fifty or sixty years, who evinced, in his man- 
ners and in his words, the most noble compassion. He could do nothing for us ; 
but the sweetest expression of his goodness was a benefit, and we were grateful 


* Gallia Christiana, tom. i. 355. 
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for it. O, what a desire has the prisoner to see creatures of his species. The 
Christian religion, which is so rich in humanity, has not omitted to announce, as 
among the works of mercy, the visiting of prisoners. The sight of men who 
grieve for your misfortunes, even though they may not be able to relieve you 
more efficaciously, isa great consolation.”* Howard.made the remark, that 
there is no country where religion dispenses so much succot to persons under con- 
finement as Italy. “Hverywhere,” he says, “there are institutions of mercy ; and, 
in most cities, pious confraternities, whose members are exclusively occupied in. 
consoling prisoners.” The monks and friars persuaded the laity to form associa- 
tions for this purpose. Thus, in 1577, we find brother Archangelo, of Palermo, 
founding a confraternity to supply necessaries to prisoners.t The noble frater- 
nity of St. Basil, at Messana, was originally founded for the same object.[ At 
Venice, Howard found a society of a similar kind ; the rules of which were 
printed. In Catana, the mere circumstance of a fraternity having its oratory in 
the Church of the prison of St. Agatha, would be enough to indicate what com- 
passion prisoners might expect to find. In fact, such was the zeal to serve them 
that it occasioned a contention between two of the confraternities of mercy in 
that city. The brethren of the White, who are exclusively nobles, and those 
of St. John the Baptist, both claimed the office of assisting criminals condenin- 
ed to death. The painful duty, which was the object of so much emulation, was 
finally assigned to the noble brotherhood, whose oratory was in the Church of St. 
Catharine. § 

In 1519, the confraternity of the White was instituted at Naples by Culistus, 
of the order of regular canons of St. John Lateran, in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, near the royal palace ; the members of which were appointed to console 
and exhort criminals under sentence of death. This fraternity was afterwards 
transferred to a chapel, of which the expressive title was Sancta Maria Succurre 
Miseris, Many noblemen were received into this pious association.|| At Bologna, 
in the fourteenth century, the confraternity of St. Mary of Death, whose es- 
pecial office was to tend the sick, took charge, also, of prisoners condemned to 
die ; for whom they had a chapel, under the title of the Decollation of St. John, 
where they gave them decent burial.{ In Florence, similarly, the brotherhood, 
styled Di St. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, not alone attends to the comfort of prisoners 
during life, and to their consolation at the moment of death, but after receiving their 
last sighs, takes charge of their burial. On digging, lately, at Lyons, on the 
site of an ancient religious building, a great quantity of human skulls and bones 
were found, which were known to be those of criminals who had suffered capital 
punishment, whom the brethren of the order of Mercy had charitably buried in the 


* Le mie Prigioni, cap. 84. + Annales Capucinorum. 

¢ Bonfilii Messene Descript. Lib. iv. in Thesaur. Antiq, Ital. tom. x. 

§ De Grossis Catanens. Decachord. 11. 15. in Thes. Antia. Sicilie, x. 

] Annales Capucinorum, an. 1542. { Sigonii de Ep. Bonon. Lib. iii. 
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dertinus, a holy Capuchin friar in the convent of Foligno, gave a remarkable ex- 
_ ample when the governor of the city had ordered the bodies of fourteen criminals — 
to be suspended upon the gibbets, and left exposed to public view ; for this friar, _ 
being moved to pity at the sad spectacle, and having obtained Jeave from his su- 
perior, went in the dead of night, and by means of a ladder of ropes which he 
brought with him, succeeded in taking down the bodies, which, with the assist- 
ance of one companion, he removed and buried in holy ground so secretly, that 
the author was never discovered.* Indeed, that after death, criminals continued 
to be objects of compassion, is a fact attested by many ancient documents; as 
where we read that Marguerite Mousset, gvife of Jacques Aubert, maitre d’hotel 
of the ladies of honor of the court of France, moved with pity and charity for 
poor deserted souls, and particularly for those of persons executed, founded, in 
1658, in the church of St. Jacques dela Boucherie, adaily mass to be said for 
their intention.+ : 

In Portugal there are similar confraternities. In most prisons of that king- 
dom the prisoners are supported by the charity of the public. Justice there is not 
severe, but it is slow. Even after prisoners have been tried and condemned, 
they often remain some years in prison before the sentence is executed. Before 
the administration of the Marquis de Pombal, the jailors used to let them go out 
upon their word of honor. One culprit enjoyed this favor during seven years, 
though he had been condemned to death ; and when the order came for his exe- 
cution, on the mere summons of the jailor, the culprit, who was working in the 
provinces, without hesitating an instant, returned to his person; and this respect 
for his promise moved the authorities to pardon him. 

Howard observes, that at Paris there was a charitable society, tounded by the 
Abbé Breton, to supply prisoners every week with clean linen. The poor pris- 
oners in the tower of the old castle, on the heights of Booneville, in Savoy, 
experienced a similar relief from a sisterhood of charitable ladies, A stranger 
who had been imprisoned in the Bastile founded a library there, from which the 
unhappy captives might be supplied with books. With the exception of 
that state fortress, every prison in Paris possessed a lady protectress, who collect- 
ed alms from the rich, and distributed them among the prisoners, and at her own 
expense, supplied them with soup twice each week, and meat once in fifteen days. 
By a royal ordinance, charitable persons who desired to give alms might pen- 


* Annales Capncinorum, 1540. + Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocese de Paris, tom. 1, 9 
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etrate into every prison, and, in the presence of the jailor, the closest dungeons 
were opened to them, In the council chamber of the prison at Bruges, was a 
picture, representing a man delivering some prisoners, and a list was shown there 
of all the alms that had been given from the year 1315 to 1734. 

“ Prisoners are to be visited,” says the continuator of Vincent de Beauvais’ 
Mirror ; “in compliance with the Sacred Scriptures ; they are to be consoled, re- 
deemed, and delivered. Mementote vinctorum tanquam simul vineti. They are 
to be visited ufter the example of Christ, who descended into hell, whence he led 
out the conquered in strength. For this end he chose to be captive, that he might 
deliver the eaptives—to be bound, tliat he might loose those that were bound—to 
be sold, that he might redeem those that were in the bondage—to be slain, and to 
descend into hell, that he might free his own from deathand from the infernal 
prison. To this the example of the angels exciteth us, who visited Daniel in the 
lions’ den, Peter in the prison, Agnes, Vincent, Catherine, and many other saints, 
indungeons. To this the example of living saints inviteth us, of whom the apostle 
saith, “Vinetis compussi fui-tis.” It is delightful to trace this tradition of merey 
through the obscure night of time, and amidst the dark annals which recount the 
reigus of a Clotaire and a Dagobert, to hear St. Ouen’s exclamation, “Where 
was there a prisoner whom Eligius did not visit and console?” When St. Dom- 
inick was at Rome, he used every day, after the office, to go round the walls and 
preach salvation to the prisoners wherever they were confined.* Those who 
were expiating part of their crimes in dungeons, or whom the hardness of eredi- 
tors retained in obscure prisons, found in this man of mercy a consoler, a friend, 
un intercessor, and sometimes a deliverer. There was hardly a day that he did 
not enter into these sombre places, to alleviate by words of consolation, or by real 
effect, the pains of these sad victims of the justice of men, or to teach them to 
sanctify their crosses by submission to the order of Providence.+ 

The young Ambrose, of the illustrious family of Sansedoni, at Sienna, is de- 
scribed as going, on certain days every week, to visit the prisoners who were con- 
fined in that city.t 

Afterwards, when appointed legate of the holy see in Tuscany, we find him 
establishing pious confraternities, the members of which were especially bound to 
visit and console the afflicted spirits in prison. Cardinal Orsini, archbishop of 
Beneventum, used to visit the prisons of that city, in order to console their un- 
happy inmates; and when raised to the supreme chair, as Benedict XITII., he 
continued to practice the same office of mercy. Berenger de Landon, general ot 
the Dominicans, and archbishop of Campostello, used to pass, in like manner, as 
an angel of mercy, through the sad seats of woe.§ Bartholomew de Carranza, 
archbishop of Toledo, the same who received the last sighs of Charles V. in the 


* Speculum Morale, Lib, iii. p. x. dis. 24. t Touron. vie de 8. D Lib. ii. c. 6. 
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us and there were many who owed their deliverance to his having paid their del bt te | 
Prince Maurice, of Hungary, who became an eminent member of the same order a 

in the fourteenth century, and who had himself suffered an imprisonment of sia 

- months in a tower, by command of Ladislas, governor of Buda, was another of 
these gracious creatures and benign, who went visiting in merey through the ob- 
scure dungeons, When at Bologna, he used to intercede for the poor debtors ; 
and he often succeeded in obtaining their liberty.* The blessed Ventura, of mm, 
gamo, used also to prevail upon creditors to remit part of what was due to them 
and to restore unhappy prisoners to their homes and family, When, in the year 
1334, he traversed Italy at the head of 10,000 pilgrims, who bore a cross for 
their standard, on which merey was one of the three words inscribed, their pas- 
sage was marked every where by their deliverance of prisoners, At Milan, 
Cremona, Bologna, Sienna, Ferrara, and Rome, the prison doors were thrown 
open at the voice of these men of blessed mercy.t If we visit the celebrated 
Ludovicus Sforza, in the obscure dungeon in which the King of France cast him, 
where his hair turned gray in one niglit, and where he was retained the rest of 
his days, we find there merchants of Floreuce who had penetrated into it to visit 
the fallen prince, through charity, doubtless ; yet in part, perhaps, to observe in 
trembling the rest that soothes his lot—to mark 





“ How that lone and blighted bosom sears, 
The scathing thought of execrated years.” 


To them he used to say, that these calamities had all been often predicted to him 
when he was at the height of his prosperous fortune, by the friar Jerome Savona- 
rola, whom he now at length recognized to have been ajust man musé foully calum- 
niated. Sforza had been one of the chief instruments to effect the ruin of that great 
friar, by exciting him that sat in the supreme chair; and it is delightful to re- 
mark, that it is now a friar and vicar general of his order, Vincent Bandelli, who 
strains every nerve to obtain the deliverance of this prince, using for that purpose 
all his interest with Cardinal George d’Amboise, legate in France, and that it is 
another Dominican, the celebrated John Clerée, confessor of Louis XII., who co- 
operates with him to the same end. though the efforts of both prove ineffectual.t 

To visit prisoners, the blessed merciful braved and sometimes incurred death. 
Many citizens of Verona were seized and executed by Eccelino, in consequence of 
their having visited the just man, Ugo of St. Juliana, whom that tyrant had de- 
prived of his pretorial office and cast into prison, and who, it is said, deplored their 
fate far more than his own.§ Alexander de Lugo, an Italian Dominican, was 


* Id. ii. liv. x. + 1d. Lib. xii. 
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cast into prison by the Turks, in the Isle of Chio, and told to prepare for death with- 
in three days, or else to embrace the law of Mahomet, The infidels, on conduet- 
ing him to prison, after inflicting on him the bastinado, would not give him time 
to descend a staircase of twelve steps, but pushed him down into that obscure dun- 


geon, where he was guarded with such severity that no friar or religious person 


could possibly be admitted to see him. Nevertheless a Catholic carpenter, knows 
to the Turks on account of his skill in making furniture, contrived to penetrate 
into his prison to console the confessor with a few affectionate words. He found 
him in prayer, prostrate on the earth, and bathed in his blood ; and the jailor said 
that he had never ceased to pray since entering the prison.* 

Reader, if thou canst dare to do it in imagination, after all that thou hast heard, 
descend with me now into the dungeons of the Bastille. Behold, in farthest gloom, 
a nameless and abandoned sufferer, imprisoned and asleep ! 


‘*He sleeps!—who o’er his placid slumber bends? 
His foes are gone, and here he hath no friends ; 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace?— 
No! ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face!” 


This friar, who comes to minister here in tenderest pity, is Vincent Baron, the 
same who is so often seen going from his conventin the Fauxbourg St. Germain to 
the Bastille, and to other jails,to visit prisoners. People are alarmed for hint 


sometimes, and bid him beware ; but he closes his eyes against all danger to him- 
self, and only thinks of his duty of visiting and consoling afflicted persons, whose’ 


own dearest relatives durst not openly solicitthe government in their favor. 
Now is the day departing, the air embrowned with shadows, and all animals 
on earth are from their toils released. The friar alone, or the member of some 
holy brotherhood, prepares himself the conflict to sustain both of sad pity and’ 
that disgustful way, through precincts full of gloom and horror, where man’s 
vengeance or suspicion frowns. That wherever the Catholic religion remains, 
the same works of mercy which were required by the constitutions of the ancient 
confraternities are still performed, proof has been given in modern times, and 
while I was writing this history. A devout pilgrim of the Holy Land, better 
known to France as an historian of the crusades, has described his visiting that 
ancient castle of the counts of St. Pol, on the river Somme, cited occasionally in 
the annals of the middle ages, but which in our days has become memorable from 
having received under the doom of perpetual imprisonment the ministers of 


Charles X. “On our first appearance in the town,” he says, “ I found that we 


were taken for persons who came to visit the prisoners, and I remarked that this 
served as a good recommendation. Every one replied to our questions with an 
affectionate interest. Although the prisoners can only be seen fronra distance, 
on the platform of the castle, all the inhabitants of the town know them perfectly, 


* Touron, tom. v. 36, + Touron, tom, v. liv. xxxvii. 
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and take a lively interest in their fate. | They send them flowers to deck their 
prison walls, and the finest fruits of the markets are reserved for them. Pious 
persons cause masses to be celebrated, to obtain from God their deliverance ; the 
poor follow with blessings those who are going to see them. They are visited — 
not only by their relations, but by many other persons, who come from a great : 
distance for the purpose. Some have travelled as far as two hundred leagues, for 
the sole object of passing an hour with one of these prisoners. I would gladly — 
have visited all of them, but I had pledged my honor to confine my visit to the 
prince.” Thus misfortune has its courtiers, wherever the Catholic religion exists ; 
and each act of cruelty only presents a fresh field for the exercise of blessed mercy. 

In the latter years of Gallican misrule, a young maiden named Sando, who 
made dresses for the court, was suspected of having facilitated certain commu- 
nications with the members of the parliament exiled at Troyes, and on that charge 
was suddenly hurried off to the Bastille, where she fell sick and required an at- 
tendant. As she refused all service unlessit was afforded by the presence of one 
of her attendants named Maugin, that young person was sent for; but on her ar- 
rival at the gates, the proper officer did not fail to remind her, that if she once 
entered within those walls, she could not again leave them, unless along with her 
mistress, Now bethink thee, reader, what cheer was hers at sound of those stern 
words,and at theaspect of those towers,darker still, those draw-bridges,and narrow 
apertures, through which the faint expiring beam of day descended to the dun- 
geon deep below! She might well believe she never would return. Nathless in 
this extreme, her mercy failed her not. “Only grant me the pleasure,” said she, 
“to embrace my young mistress, I will remain with her as long as you please— 
twenty years, if it must be so.” She had to remain, however, but three months 
and twenty days. 

In short, not to multiply these instances further, wherever the traditionary man- 
ners of faith prevailed, there were some persons endued with mercy from heaven 
to a degree wholly supernatural, whose appearance was always ‘simultaneous 
with scenes of extraordinary horror. In shades most pestilential, the medicinal 
grew near the poisonous herb ; while over the general surface, mercy expanded 
its enchanting blossoms in profuse abundance, and characterized the soil. 

Howard complained of the barbarous obduracy of his countrymen, whose gen- 
eral reply to all his representations of the woes of prisoners, used to be, “They 
must have deserved it, since they are in prison.” He found a very different spirit, 
among all classes of men, where the ancient faith prevailed. 

The magistrates of Nola are said, by a writer in the sixteenth century, to dis- 
_charge their office without remuneration ; but he adds, also, that they accept and 
exercise it through charity, as if fathers correcting their children.* 

When James the Great of Carrara was on his death-bed, having abdicated his 
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power some time before, he orderea the doors of the house to be thrown open, and 
proclamation made, that if any man had beeninjured or defrauded by him, he should 
enter and state his grievance, that it might be repaired. Only one appeared at 
this summons, and he arrogantly demanded restoration of a fine which he had 
been condemned to pay ; to whom James replied, “If justice had been done in 
your regard, you would not be here at present to make such a complaint ; for you 
were guilty of a capital crime, and the penalty was commuted through compassion. 
Go thy ways, and amend. I am not conscious of having sinned, in respect to you, 
unless, perhaps, in having made your fine less than it ought to have been.’”’* 

In fact, the history of the middle ages will contain some inexplicable pages, if 
we do not bear in mind the fact presented even at the present day, that in Cath- 
olic countries a criminal, whatever may have been his guilt, is no sooner incarcer- 
ated than he becomes an object of general commiseration. As soon as the error 
is rendered harmless, men think only of the victim; and, ah! what reason do they 
not then discover for a tear of pity 2—his youth, his abandoned state, the evil ex- 
ample which he saw around him, the neglect of those who ought to have instruct- 
ed him; or, where no such palliative is found, the wiles of Satan, who ever goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour. 

Acts corresponding to these views, which modern writers would assuredly deem 
extravagant, and even pernicious, are always commemorated, with peculiar fond- 
ness, by the ancient authors ; of which an instance may be cited from Paradin’s 
History of Lyons, which is thus quaintly related :—“A certain poor wretch escap- 
ing from the gibbet in the public square of Lyons, and the officers of justice call- 
ing upon the people to fly in pursuit, an Italian merchant, moved to compassion, 
scattered all the money in his purse among the people. who pursued ; and as he 
hastened for his life with still greater devotion than they ran for the prey, this 
merciful artifice was crowned with success. Not content with that, the Italian 
guve a crown toa lad to swim across the Rhone, in order to deceive the officers, 
who, on running to the other side, found only the poor pickpenny,”’+ 

Such commiseration every prisoner in Catholic countries can still hope to find 
in human breasts, When crime covers him with disgrace, and consigns him to 
the last punishment—when his heart sinks within him at the prospect of man’s 
vengeance, and with a terror of future judgment, he has still a comforter and a 
friend in the priest, in the poor friar, or in the holy laic, who comes to him in 
obedience to the rule of his blessed order, or, moved by personal gratitude per- 
haps, and provided with mystic balms of consolation, like the hermit in the le- 
gend, who kissed the hands of a robber at his death, saying, “ These are the hands 
which carry me to Paradise ; for they often took my substance from me, and, 
when I was angry, struck me; and as patience was granted to me, I consider 
that they have conduced to my salvation.”{ The wretch is led within the prison, 


* Scard. de Antiq. Patav. Lib. iii. 13. 
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ing soul, within the cell, and sighs, “ It sinks drSunscanhll SIM eeedat 
stay awhile :—the midnight passed, and to the massy door a igh tp coma; 
pauses—it moves once more ; slow turns the grating bolt and sullen keys. Whe 
enters here ?—it is the veiled penitent, who, through the love of Jesus, has commit 
to give the prisoner alms and food—to bring him pictures of some saint or holy — 
image ; it is a hooded friar, to speak words of consolation to his soul—words of — 


the Saviour, words of his blessed mother, words of his apostles—replete with hopes 
of atonement and grace, of peace and mercy, Or mark the worst!— 

















‘*Tis morn—and o’er his altered features play 
The beams, without the hope of yesterday. 
What shull he be ere night ?—perchance a thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing, 

By his clos'd eye unheeded and unfelt, 
While sets that sun, and dews of evening melt, 
Chill, wet, and misty, round each stiffen’d limb 


Refreshing earth, reviving all but him.” 


The same friar, the same penitent, is at his side; and it is . mourning now full 
of rejoicing, for they have spoken to him of sin, and of its penalties—of the oross 
of Christ, and the way of the cross, which all that are Christ’s must tread—the 
woe reserved for the hardened heart, and the subtle mystery of God in leading 
men by calamity and shame to peace. Human justice cannot complain, for the 
debt is paid, and society avenged ; for heaven and heavenly spirits smile, for 
mercy in the soul and secret world reigns. 

Connected with the administration and execution of justice, the spirit of Cath- 
olic countries, in regard to sympathy with the guilty, has, IT am aware, been a 
source of offence to the modern philosophers ; but it should be remembered, that 
however extreme may appear the development of mercy in this respect, it could hard- 
ly have exceeded, at least in its principle, what was not only recommended, but re- 
quired by religion in ages of faith. The great guides of the middle ages are con- 
tinually reminding men of the summary of our Lord’s charge to his disciples— 
misericordiam volo, et non sacrificium—of those exhortations of the Sacred Seript- 
ure, “Be merciful to one another, humble ;* put on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercy”—of those solemn invitations from the Almighty, 
who desires above all titles that of the Father of mercies, and the God ofall con- 
solation—the merciful and compassionate Lord, of long-suffering, who, command- 
ing his creatures to show mercy, proposes himself for their example, saying, 
“Estote misericordes sicut et Pater vester misericors est.”+ Hence the Ambro- 
sian sentence, which the Jesuit Drexelius presses on the especial attention of prin- 
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ces, that the whole sum of the Christian discipline consists in mercy and piety.* 
Cresolius, another member of the same compauy, remarks, that the word holy, 
with the Hebrews, signifies merciful ;+ and he proceeds to point out how many 
times holiness is used for merey with the royal prophet, as in the psalm where he 
says, “ Dominus mirificavit sauctum suum,” which in the Hebrew is read, ‘“ mi- 
sericordem suum,” 

“Tf we investigate the reason and cause of mercy,” says St. Bernardine of 
Sienna, “ we shall find that it includes in itself the perfection of all virtues ; for 
he who is traly mercifu) feels and bears the miseries of all as ifthey affected him- 
self, pardons all injuries, deplores all sins, wishes to all men plentitude of grace, 
injures no one, circumvents no one, is always poured out to all liberality, beholds 
all men as a father and mother behold their children.t Not that the mercy 
here spoken of was thought to arise from the effect of the imagination, placing 
men in the same situation as that of the sufferer, who was its object. A great 
French physician, faithful to the doctrines of Christian times, has well shown that 
even natural benevolence and pity have a higher source than the effect of a re- 
turn on ourselves, as certain sophists have pretended, who explain every thing in 
the animal economy by the theory of personality. “ Visit the hospitals,” he says, 
disproving their assertion ; “the most dreadful maladies you will pity most, and 
yet they are those from which itis nearly certain that you will be always preserved.§$ 
Nevertheless the grace of the blessed merciful was distinct even from the sub- 
lime faculty which consists in the innate want that we feel of sympathizing with 
the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures ; and this the Catholic moralists are 
careful to show in their very definitions, which always include as an essential 
principle a motive divine, which has no influence in the virtue of nature or pre- 
ceding grace, 

Thus, in the moral Mirror ascribed to Vincent of Beauvais, the author, show- 
ing that no material sacrifice so much pleased God as mercy, adds this proviso— 
shown on account of God.|| This is that merey which was known to confer 
beatitude, of which Pope Leo says, “The force is such, that without it, there can 
be no other virtue,” the grounds of which are shown in those solemn paintings 
‘that may be so often remarked over the ancient tribunals ; as where the Blessed 
Virgin, with joined palms, and head inclined as if regarding the earth, is seen 
on one side, while the last judgment is represented on the other.€ In short, a 
glance at the crucifix explains the whole difficulty ; and it may be remarked, 
that the symbol which has superseded it in the modern civilization, representing a 
woman blindfolded and holding a balance, is never found on any monument of 
the middle ages. No foolish Pagan allegory was then used, to instil proud 


* Drexelius, Gazophylac. Christi, p. iii. c. 6. ¢ Anth. Sac. 513. 
¢ S. Bernard. Senens. Serm. ix. § Alibert. Physiologie des Passions, tom. ii. 87. 
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CHAPTER IV. 





—— A ROM prisons let us pass to other scenes of woe, that we may contem- 
Sm? plate the charity of the blessed merciful in ages of faith. — Nearest to 
S where we stand at present, are the slaves. Let us visit them, and mark 
> how Catholicism alleviates their sorrows, and gradually accomplishes 
mI the glorious, godlike work of thei moral and social enfranchisemeunt. 
How wide a field was here opened for the exercise of merey, may be in- 
ferred at once, if we only consider the fact that those nations of antiquity whose 
manners approached tiie nearest to the virtue of the Christian discipline—as the 
Dorians generally, and above all the Spartans—were nevertheless precisely those 
that were distinguished for the obstinacy with which they retained slavery. 
Humanity, indeed, was not one of the Dorian virtues ; But no nation, no philoso- 
pher, no legislator, uo founder of any religious system, seems to have conceived 
the idea that it would be either possible or well to abolish such a custom, so 
deeply and universally was it interwoven with the whole state and destiny of the 
human race, 

To forma just estimate of the effects of Christian merev in alleviating the 
misery of slaves, we should bear in mind what was the moral as well as social de- 
gradation of these wretched men in the ancient society. Plato puts the saying in 
the mouth of an Athenian, that there is nothing sound in the soul of a slave, and 
that no man of sense will ever put confidence in any one of that race. As 
Moéhler remarks, however, it is not strange that a legislator who would recom- 
mend a goverment to banish or put to death weak or sickly children, should re- 
gard slaves as being only half men.+ Aristotle is most anxious to prove that 
slavery is, all throughout, conformable to nature. Hesiod savs, that slaves are 
to the rich what oxen are to the poor. The master had full and uncontrolled 
power of life and death over the slave, and whatever the latter could acquire be- 
came his possession. Seneca describes their condition with the Romans in many 
families. “Unhappy slaves,” savs he, are not allowed so much as to move their 
lips. The rod silences every murmur: and not even fortuitous sounds, such as 
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a cough or sneeze, are suffered to pass without stripes. All night long they 


must remain fasting and silent.’’* 


Notwithstanding the great revolution which was inevitably to result trom the 
propagation of the Church, it is evident, however, that the apostles and first teach- 
ers of Christianity contemplated no other means of deliverance, for this class of 
men, than what would naturally and gradually follow from the operation of di- 
vine faith. No word that could encourage rebellion or acts of violence ever es- 
caped their lips ; they left the divine seed to fructify in its due season ; and so well 
justified was their confidence, that as soon as religion began to exercise its in- 
fluence upon society, we find the spontaneous mercy of individuals dictating and 
carrying into effect the measures which those who took a comprehensive view of the 
whole scheme and spirit of divine faith must have seen was comformable to it 
from the very first. 

The apology of Origen, in the third century, supplies evidence that the Chris- 
tians had become very active and successful in the conversion of slaves. “We con- 
fess,” he says, “that we wish to instruct all men; and though Celsus may not 
wish it, we wish to show servants how, by acquiring a free mind, they may be 
ennobled by the Word.”+ In fact, as Moéhler remarks, had not this interior 
emancipation preceded the reception of external liberty, the action of Christian 
mercy, in the deliverance of slaves, would have brought upon the world unparal- 
leled calamities ; and the effects would have been the same as if hell itself had 
sent out all its inhabitants at once, and had given them their freedom upon earth. 

The council of Gangra, in the third canon, declared, that ifany one, under pre- 
tense of piety, should teach a slave to despise his master, and not to minister to 
him with benevolence and all honor as to his master, he should be anathema. 
But what a new era dawned upon the world when the voice of the Christian teach- 
ers preached faith and freedom to the servile race! ‘Some one may say, ” ob- 
serves Lactantius, “‘ Are there not amongst you, also poor and ricli—slaves 
and masters? Is there not a difference, then, between each? No! nordo we, 
on any other account, style one another brethren, excepting that we believe our- 
selves to be all equal ; for as we measure al] human things not by body, but by spirit, 
though there be a different condition of bodies, yet we have no slaves ; since 
those whom we have we call brethren in spirit, and our fellow-servants. For 
God, who creates and inspires men, wished that all should be just—that is, equal ; 
that no one should be separated from his celestial benefits. With him, no one isa 
slave—no one a master ; for since he is the same father to all, by equal justice we 
are all his children.”’¢ _ 

Since the time of theapostle Paul, no one conferred a greater service upow 
slaves than St, Chrysostom, who, in his preaching, continually expatiates upon the 
change which Christianity had effected in regard to them, whose deliverance and 
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a said he shows to be an ickaalnte consequence of falth. 1 1 —_ | 
saith he, alluding to this, “ that Iam displeasing to those Who hear ; fin 
can Ido? To this I am bound, and I will not desist.”* God made man free, 
Abel, Seth, and Noah, had no slaves, It is certain that originally all were free; 
but sin, beginning with Adam, prepared the way for servitude, and entailed Phe. 

the human race in the three-fold form of subjection—that of the wife to her h 

band, of the servant to his master, and of all men to the rulers of the state ; all 14 

which relations are divine, as being rendered necessary by the fall.+ Yet the | 

deliverance wrought by Christ includes exemption from what is evil in each of 
these. “In the Christian Church,” says Chrysostom, “there is ao slavery in 

the old sense of the word. There is only the name among the disciples of the 4 

Lord ; the thing itself'is abolished, in the same manner as death 1s now become 
_ only a name, having lost its terrors and its reality. No Christian is a slave; 

those that have been born again are all brothers, We attend not to the noble. 
but to the second birth. You say, ‘My father is a consul—why does that affect 
me?’ You have ancestors, no doubt, sinc® you have come after them ; but I may 
call aslavea nobleman, and a nobleman a slave, when I am informed as to their 
moral characters; for who isa slave, but he who commits sin? The other slavery is 
but an external and accidental affair.t Slave and free are only names. What is 
slavery ?—a name. How many lords lie drunken upon their couch, while slaves 
stand by, fasting? Which shall T call the not free—the fasters or the drunkards ? 
But Christianity makes no confusion—there are masters and servants still. The 
slave praises Christ as his master, and the freeman feels himself as the servant of 
Christ ; so both are left free in subjection. Masters and slaves serve one another ; 
and it is far better to be in this manner the slave, than under any other circum- 
stances the master, Let us suppose that one man hath a hundred slaves, who 
serve him unwillingly, and that another has a hundred friends, who assist him 
with cheerful zeal: which would be happier? In the latter case, there is no an- 
ger, no chastisement, no threatening. The one serves through necessity, the other 
through gratitude. So God wills it. He himself washes the feet of his disciples, 
and says, ‘ He that will be your master, let him be your servant,’ ” 

St. Chrysostom concludes his admonitions with these words—most important 
as Moéhler remarks, in judicial history :—‘ Let there be a reciprocal, and in that 
manner, no service—for@ Soviefas kat trorayns avridoos obrw yap ovr 
éora: Sovdeia. Let the master attend to the wants of the servant. Does the 
master renounce his obligatory service? Then in that case there is no law whv 
the slave should be any longer a slave.” 

But it was not deemed sufficient to lay down tnese principles. In one of his 
homilies he blames those who proceed with a train of slaves to the market-place, 
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and make the brethren of Christ, the temples of the Holy Ghost, mere ministe:s 
to the vainest pride. He says that one or two slaves should be sufficient for the 
real wants of a rich master—nay, one slave can serve two or three masters. Who- 
ever has more should cause them to be instructed in some handicraft, and give them 
their freedom ;—nay, men should purchase slaves, and when they are well in- 
structed in some trade by whieh they can gain a livelihood, set them free.* 

The history of the middle ages supplies an interesting comment here ; for Ca- 
tholicism was not content with destroying slavery, but, as De Coux remarks, “ it 
had secured by a thousand admirable modes of industry the lot of the newly en- 
franchised ; and so long as society remained faithful to its voice, it knew how to 
preserve it from those dissensions between the rich and poor which were the dis- 
grace and the scourge of the most flourishing republics of antiquity.” 

But to resume the discourses of St. Chrysostom. When the multitude of be- 
lievers at Jerusalem had all things in common, there were certainly no members of 
that community who had slaves.” He excuses Abraham, by saying, that though 
he had a number of slaves, he used them not as such. in short, this great fa- 
ther of the Eastern Church went as far, in this respect, as it was possible for a 
writer. 

Historians proceeding to trace the operation of thesame principles in the West, pro- 
duced several remarkable passages from the writings vt St. Ambrose, who shows how 
they are to be reduced to practice in many of his works, as when he treats on Abra- 
ham, on Jacob, and the blessed life,+ and on ihe patriarch Joseph.t “ Slaves, there- 
fore,” he says, “have an origin whence they may glory. Joseph was a slave. They 
have whence they may be consoled ; they have what they may imitate, that they 
may learn the possibility of a change of state without a change of manners, that 
there may be freedom and constancy in slavery. No condition causes an obstacle 
to the commendation of a man. Whether slave or free, we are all one in Christ ; 
and there is no greater dignity than to serve him, for this is the servitude in 
which Paul found glory. Is it not the highest glory to be estimated so high that 
the blood of the Lord is the price of redemption ?”’§ 

After St. Ambrose, among the Latin fathers, we meet nowhere with a nobler 
development of this doctrine than in the works of St. Augustin, and in the works 
of St. Peter Chrysologus, bishop of Ravenna, who labored to extirpate the re- 
maining spirit of Pagan severity in respect to slaves. 

The first known instance, among the great, of a real enfranchisement of slaves, 
was that of Hermes in Rome, prefect of the state, who was converted to Christian- 
ity by Pope Alexander, in the reign of Trajan, while this emperor was absent on 
his expedition against the Persians. Hermes went over to Christianity with his 
wife, and sister, and sons, and 1250 slaves, with their wives also and children ; and 
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on Easter-day, when they were baptized, he gave them all civil Peart ie ad me 
they had learned no trade, and beside had no capital, he enriched each of them wit h a 
costly gifts. Another memorable example was given, in the time of Diocletian, 
by the prefect of Rome, Chromatius, who had been converted by the centurion St. 

Sebastian, and who was received into the Church along with all his family, com- 


posed of 1400 slaves of both sexes, whom he immediately set free, saying, that they 
who begin to have God for their father should cease to be the slaves of aman;and — 
to these he gave all necessaries.* 

But even had we not such express records, the evidence would have been satis- 
factory. What new ideas and acts of mercy must have been in operation, before 
such a picture could have been presented to the world as that which the Church 
proposes in the office on St. Charles’s Day, when she tells of Vitalis, a slave, and 
Agricola, his master, both arrested at Bologna, in the persecution of Diocletian, 
for preaching together Jesus Christ—when, after the slave had suffered with con- 
stancy all kind of torments, to death, the master, the fellow-servant of his slave,. 
is fixed upon the cross, and shares with hifh in the glory of his martyrdom ! 

From the writings of St. Jerome, also, we can infer what multitudes of slaves 
were then receiving their liberty from rich families. St. Melansethe younger, with 
consent of her husband, Pinius, discharged 8000 slaves ; and she presented to her 
brother-in-law, Severus, many others, who chose not to be free. She had also pos- 
sessions in many parts of Italy, Sicily, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Africa. The 
holy Sampson, a contemporary of the Emperor Justinian I., would not suffer, we 
are told, a troop of slaves to continue attending him, but deemed them all worthy 
of freedom, and gave them at once from his own property what was necessary for 
their future maintenance.t Justinian himself boasts that it had always been an 
object of his solicitude to raise from slavery to freedom as many as possible.} The 
mercy, however, of the Church and of the Christian society, was not content with 
delivering those who had been born slaves, but it sought also to redeem those who 
were become such by capture and imprisonment; and one object on which the 
riches of both were expended, was the ransom of such persons. 

The Popes exercised the right of enfranchisement, and recommended to all men 
the same practice. “Since our Redeemer,” says Gregory the Great, in one diplo- 
ma, “the founder of all nature, wished for this end to assume flesh, that he might 
restore us to pristine liberty, it will be well done if men, whom from the begin- 
ning nature made free, and the law of nature subjected to the yoke of slavery, 
should be enfranchised by the benefit of manumission ; therefore, by the intuition 
of piety moved, we make free from this day, and Roman citizens, you Montana 
and Thomas, servants of the holy Roman Church.”§ Constantine extended the 
Jaw farther, and declared that no Jew could possess a Christian slave. Later or- 
dinanees applied this prohibition to heathens and Samaritans. 
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The great philosophers and legislators of the middle ages transmitted these 
traditions, and continued to perfect the harmony between the external order of 
society and the principles of faith. It would be curious to compare the language 
of popes and councils respecting slaves and savages with the solemn discourses of the 
philanthropical presidents of modern states, who avowedly consign whole nations 
to destruction in the name of humanity and universal benevolence. St. Thomas 
showed that Christianity should necessarily induce freedom. He maintained that 
ifa Jew who was a slave should receive baptism, he would become free, with- 
out ransom, from that moment. And, in point of fact, we have seen that the 
laws of Constantine had restored liberty to those who were kept in slavery, and 
permitted their enfranchisement in the Churches on the simple testimony of a 
bishop. Nevertheless, till so late as the seventh century, slavery continued to 
exist in many parts of the old Roman world, for it was not possible that the 
Church could at once wholly extirpate it. Nay, it continued to be necessary, as 
in the time of the apostles, to make no other opposition to it than by preaching 
the Christian doctrine, and leaving men to draw from it the natural inferences, 
and to exercise of their own accord the merey which it was designed to inspire. 
That such inferences continued to be drawn by private persons, is proved by 
abundant testimony. The influence of the Catholic spirit, in this respect, may be 
gathered from any one of the innumerable instances on record, such as the de- 
scription which St. Theresa gives of her own father; for though this is evidence of 
a modern date, it represents most faithfully the agency which had all along been 
in operation. “My father,” she says, “was a man of much charity towards poor 
people, and compassion towards the sick, and especially so much so towards his ser- 
vants, that he could never resolve to keep any slaves, for the tenderness which he 
had towards them ; and there being once a slave in his house who belonged to 
his brother, he caused her to be treated and fed as if she had been one of his own 
children, and said, that through compassion he could not well endure to see her 
unless she might be made free.”* 

The Church, however, in receiving land from the barbarian converts, was even 
obliged to accept with it the institution which had become an integral part of the 
whole social and political system of the nations in which she found herself. She re- 
spected the common Jaw of those nations, and made less use of absolute decrees 
than of the slow but more certain power which was imparted to her by faith and her 
influence on the human heart. By degrees, and as soon as it could be done with- 
out causing greater misery, she procured the abolition of slavery, first, by setting 
an example in generously relinquishing the right which the state, annexed to her 
possessions, afterwards, in moving the consciences of the people, inducing them to 
imitate her, and finally, in prevailing on the state to legalize its suppression. 

A recent historian remarks, to the honor of the Church in general, that during 
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ies illth aly the condition of the ant would have een intolerable, but f 
the ministers of religion. ‘Through cnt este eo eae relates 
abbots were uniformly the protectors of the villains; and as one third of the 
+ Jands throughout Europe were under their immediate control, we may coon ; 
= how greatly the worst evils of that system were miti .* “In all ages and 
| ) countries,” he remarks, ‘the Church has been an indulgent landlord ; sothat the — 

condition of the serfs in one fourth of France would not be oppressed. When the — 

Church had no temporal jurisdiction, she yet considered it incumbent on her to 4 k 
interfere in behalf of the poor, and the bondsmen: wherever there was a rural 
community, there would be a Church and a resident pastor, whose influence in — 
those days of religious feeling, would not be inferior to that of the resident judge 
or noble.” 

The serf held an intermediate state petween the ancient slavery and the modern 
service, This kind of servitude inspired less compassion, and that is one cause, 
no doubt, of its long duration. Bathilde, wife of Clovis II. and Regent, during 
the minority of her son, had declared, by an ordinance, that henceforth slaves 
might possess property, Under the princes of the second race, personal servitude 
was either abolished, or greatly mitigated. A capitulary of Charles the Bald, in 
864, gave permission to serfs to enfranchise themselves and reminded those who 
might not conceive themselves bound to give their money to a free man, in time 
of famine, that our Lord has said, by the mouth of the apostle, “can he who, hav- 
ing the riches of this world, shall see his brother in need, will shut up the bowels 
of his compassion from him, believe that the charity of God abideth in him ?”’+ 
Under the third race, the care of providing for the liberation of the serfs seems 
to have been regarded as a part of the inheritance attached to the crown. In 
1135, Louis le Gros enfranchised the serfs in his domains, Louis VIII. signal- 
ized the beginning ofhis reign by a similar enfranchisement. Queen Blanche, dur- 
ing the minority of St. Louis, hearing that many serfs, men and women, had been 
thrown into prison by their patrons, on not being able to pay the tax, ordered the 
prisons to be thrown open, and delivered them. Finally, in 1315, the celebrated 
ordinance of Louis X. made the enfranchisement of the serfs an express object of 
legislation. “Servitude began to disappear,” says Ducange, “insensibly ; moved 
by pity and mercy, or receiving a pecuniary compensation, the seigneurs granted 
full and entire liberty to their serfs ; but it is remarkable, that on these occasions 
the master used to present a request to the bishop, desiring that he would confer 
freedom on his slave, as if wishing to give the honor to religion, which had in- 
spired them.” 

A prince, at the end of the ninth century, expressed himself in these 
terms :—‘“In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity, we Odo make known 
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to all the faithful of the holy Church of God, present and future, that for the 
love of God, and in view of the eternal recompense, and by the suffrage 
of the bishop Rainon, we enfranchise the serf belonging to us, named 
Albert, and deliver him from all bondage.” It was a pious custom 
of the great to accord enfranchisement, whenever they had received any 
great favor from God. A formula of Marculf recalls this usage-—* Divine 
Providence having procured us great joy by the birth of our son, in order to 
draw down the mercy of God, and that He may deign to preserve the life of this 
child, we ordain, that in each of our domains three serfs shall receive enfranchise- 
ment.’’ It is delightful to find a full recognition, at all times, that it was to the 
influence of the Church this great work of mercy was to be attributed. The Holy 
See, in fact, had always raised its voice against the crime of selling men for slaves, 
as even the French sophists of* the last century acknowledged.* That odious 
traffic was denounced by the Church as antichristian. Among the ecclesiastical 
laws in England, of King Ine, in the year 643, we read, “If one buy a slave 
of his own nation, though a malefactor, and send him over sea, let him pay his 
weregeld, and make deep satisfaction to God.” 

It was through the representations of the archbishop Lanfrac, that William the 
Conqueror was induced to forego the traffic to Ireland in slaves. The redemp- 
tion of foreign slaves was still left to the Church, and to the voluntary mercy 
of individuals. | In England, a law of the Church prohibited the sale of eccle- 
siastical goods, unless the produce was to be applied to the ransom of serfs ; truly 
a sublime exception, as the Count of Stolberg remarks. Of the episcopal zeal in 
this respect, we discover early traces. | When the Sarassins, having invaded the 
desert of Sinai, had carried off Theodulus, the eldest son of St. Nilus, who had 
withdrawn with them from the world, the sorrowful Nilus set out in search of 
him, and at length found him at Eleusis, with the bishop of that city, who had ran- 
somed him from the infidels. This was in the fourth century. St. Paulin, 
bishop of Nola, moved with the tears of a widow, whose son was a prisoner, 
rendered himself up in his stead. After some time, the chieftain, whom he had 
served as gardener in Africa, gave him not only his own liberty, but that of all 
his fellow-citizens who had been slaves there, with whom he returned in great 
triumph ; and the anniversary ofthe day of their entry into Nola had always 
been celebrated in that city with divine ceremonies, and popular games, duwn to 
the sixteenth century, when Ambrose Leo wrote; as it is, probably, to the 
present day.t Fortunatus, describing Sidonius IT.. archbishop of Mayence, dwells 
at great length upon his mercy to captives. 


‘‘Nudos veste tegis, captivis vincula solvens, 
Deposito reddens libera colla jugo. 


* Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Etudes de la Nature, tom. i 496. 
¢t Ambros. Leo. de Nola, Lib. ii. c. 18. In Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. fx. 
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Exulibus domus es, et esurientibus esca, 
Felix cui Christus debitor inde manet.”* 


He renders a similar testimony to St. Nicetius, archbishop of Treve.— 


“Captivus quicungue redit sua limina cernens, 
Ille lares patrios, tu capis inde polos. 
Hic habet exul opem, jejunaas invenit escas 
Qui venit esurieus, hinc satiatus abit.” 





The ardent zeal of St.Germain, vishop of Paris, at the close of the sixth century, 
for the redemption of slaves, is known to all students of history. “Ifthe voices 
of all men were to be united in one,” says the ancient writer of his life, “it would 
be impossible to say how prodigal he was of alms, Often contented with a tunic, 
he would cover some poor naked person with the rest of his clothes ; so that while 
the indigent was warm, the benefactor was cold. No one can tell in how many 
places, or in what multitudes, he ransomed captives. The neighboring nations, 
the Spaniards, Britons, Gascons, Saxons, and Burgundians, could attest how peo- 
ple ran to him from all parts, to be delivered from the yoke of bondage. When 
nothing remained to him, he would continue seated, sorrowful and disturbed, 
with a more sad countenance and severe conversation. If by chance any one 
then invited him to a repast, he excited the guests, or the very servants, to con- 
trive means to deliver a captive; and then the soul ofthe bishop was delivered 


. 
from its depression. If the Lord sent to his hands any sum, he used to say im- , 
mediately, Let us return thanks to the divine clemency, for we have now where- 
withal to redeem some men; and immediately the effect followed his words. | 
Then the wrinkles passed from his forehead ; his countenance became more serene ; 


he walked with a lighter step, and his discourse was more abundant and joyous ; 
so that in redeeming others, this man appeared to be delivering himself from the | 
yoke of bondage.” + 

St. Exuperus, bishop of Toulouse, sold the sacred vessels of the church, in or- 
der to redeem slaves from bondage ; and his example was not rare. Bede relates, 
that whatever money St. Aidan received from rich men, used to be employed by 
him either in the relief of the poor, or iu the redemption of captives. St, Otho, 
bishop of Bamberg, and apostle of Pomerania, is said to have softened even the 
most obstinate of the Pagans by his generosity in redeeming captives. When the . 
coast of Kent was ravaged by the Danes, in the reign of Ethelred, St. Elphege, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, used frequently to repair to their camp with what 
money he could raise, in order to redeem his captive flock ; but when he himself, ; 
with his monks, fell into their hands on the sack of the city, and was cast into a 


horrible dungeon, he refused to sign an order to the different churehes of his dio- 
cese, that the treasures intended for the relief of the poor should be surrendered 
for his ransom, He would not, he said, purchase life on terms so disgrace 


* Gallia Christiana, i. 347. + Acta S. Ord, S$. Benedict, tom, 1. 244. 7 
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ful. From his childhood he had been the father of the needy: he would not, in 
his last days, deprive them of their resources, In similar circumstances, the 
blessed martyr, St. Lawrence, had hidden them; should he act so contrary to that 
example 23 to betray them ? 

Let us follow the history of the serfs. St. Wilfrid, the Northumbrian prelate, 
who had the happiness of converting Sussex, which was the last Pagan kingdom 
that remained in England, was presented by the king Edilwalch, on receiving 
baptism, with the isle of Selsey, and two hundred and fifty slaves. These slaves 
he sedulously instructed in the doctrines and duties of Christianity ; and on the 
day of their baptism, surprised both them and the whole nation by admitting 
them to civil freedom, declaring that they ought to be no longer bondsmen, who 
were coheirs with himself of the kingdom of heaven. 

All the cireumstances connected with the emancipation of serfs throughout 
christendom, were minutely recorded in the ecclesiastical archives. Each parish 
could point out its deliverer. Thus we read, that Ranulphe de Homblonieres, 
bishop of Paris, enfranchised the serfs of Chantelou ;* and that John, dean of 
St. Peter, at Troyes, with all the chapter moved by piety, made a merciful decree, 
in 1194, giving entire freedom to all the serfs, on the domains of their Church.t 
Manumission was frequent, even by the lay proprietors. Thus, in the time of 
king Edgar, a landholder directs, that thirteen out of his thirty slaves should be 
freed by lot ; and that the emancipation was complete is certain, from the fact 
that they were ordered to be placed in the highway, to go withersoever they 
pleased. The charitable and pious often redeemed slaves from captivity. Thus, 
Edgyfu the Good redeemed Hig and Dunna with their offspring, for thirteen 
mancusse. Manumission generally took place in the churches or by will, or by a 
written instrument. St. Bonitus, prefect of the province of Marseilles, in the time 
of king Sigebert, performed, we are told, the office rather of a priest than of a 
judge ; for he never would order any one to be sold, as was the custom, or banished 
or detained captive; but on the contrary, if he found any persons sold, he 
used to redeem them.t In the second book, we had occasion to witness the 
prodigious charity of St. Eloy, when but a laic and a silversmith, in purchasing 
whole companies of slaves, in order to set them free. But it was aboveall to the 
Benedictine monks, and, in later time, to the Mendicant friars, that Europe was 
indebted for the alleviation, diminution, and final abolition of slavery in every 
form ; and the records of their services, in this respect, though unknown to our 
modern statesmen and legislators, have extorted the admiration of learned 
historians in all ages and countries. Let us hear the words of the Rule, “non 
preponatur ingenuus ex servitio convertenti—quia sive servus, sive liber, omnes in 
Christo unum sumus: et sub uno Domino wqualem servitutis militiam bajulamus : 


* Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocese de Paris, xiii. 185. + Hist. du Diocese de Troyes, p. 316. 
¢ Gallia Christiana, tom. ii, 228. 
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quia non est personarum acceptio apud Bouin! * Dom Culmet,, Todesdh 
believes, that St. Benedict, in receiving slaves, required from them letters attesting — 


the consent of their masters ; as did St. Aurelian afterwards, not to give occasion 
to masters to complain, or to slaves to run away, under pretence of olen 
But from these few words of the rule, we can judge at once what a new era 
opened upon the world, and how little impediment any such formalities ola 
offer to the tide which began to set in the direction of universal deliverance. St. ae 
Bayon, a hermit, and patron of the city of Ghent, died in the middle of theseventh 
century. He had at first led a worldly life; and a contemporary relates, that one day _ 
he happened to see a man whom he had formerly sold, while he lived in the world, 
At this sight, he was seized with terrible remorse for having committed such a crime, 
and turning to the man, he threw himself on his knees, saying, “I am the man 
who once sold you, bound with cords. Remember not, I pray you, the evil that 
Idid to you, and grant me now a boon. Strike my body with rods; shave my 
head, as if I were a robber, and cast me into prison, bound hand and foot, as I 
deserve. Perhaps if you do this, the Djvine clemency will grant me pardon. ” 
The man replied, that he did not dare do sucha thing to his master; but the 
man of God, who spoke eloquently, obliged him to promise that he would do as he 
had requested. Constrained, then, and in spite of himself, he bound the hands of the 
man of God, shaved his head, and, with his feet tied to a stick, conducted him to the 
public prison ; and the man of God remained there many days, deploring, day and 
night, these acts of a worldly life, which he had always before the eyes of his soul 
asa heavy burden.t ‘‘What acharm,” exclaims a modern historian, “must 
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this simple recital have had for men of the seventh century, who had servitude 
constantly before their eyes, and who beheld all the atrocities and sufferings 
which attended slavery !” 

Many of the ancient monasteries were monuments of the redemption of men 
from slavery. “In the year 685, St. Berchaire abandoned the world, and came 
into the forest of Der, near Esparnay, where, meeting some soldiers, who led 
captive eight boys and eight girls, he ransomed them with the money which great 
lords had presented to him. The girls became nuns in an abbey, which the no- 
ble lady Valtide enabled him to found for them at Pellemonstier ; that is, Puel- 
lare monasterium, which was in a part of that forest which she gave him, and 
the niece of this illustrious woman was made the first abbess. Also with the 
eight boys, he founded the abbey of Monstier-en-Der, for which he obtained 
many privileges from King Childeric II., who even gave to him his royal hunt- 
ing lodge of Puisié in the forest, on the site of which the saint built a Church, 


dedicated to God, under the title of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul.”§ St. 
Fale, of whose mercy we have already heard instances, was of a noble family of 








* Cap. 11, + Calmet, Comment, sur la Regle de 8. Ben. i. 2 
¢ Acta Sanct. Ord. 8. Bened. tom. ii. p. 400. 


§ Desguerrois, Hist. du Diocese de Troyes, 191. 
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Auvergne ; but while a child, he was taken prisoner by some soldiers of King 
Thierry, and reduced to bondage. At this time, he was a little shaven clerk, and 
it was his delight to serve the holy ministers of the Church, so that it cost him 
many tears and sighs when he was torn away into astrange land by barbarous sol- 
diers. Being led to Troyes, he was sold there 1s a slave, at the time when the holy 
abbot Aventin was forming a congregation with his monks, This holy man one 
day, by celestial guidance, went out of iis monastery, and seeing some people con- 
ducting a chain of young captives, he stopped and accosted the owners. “Now, 
Sir,” said the men, “if you wish to buy this boy for your Church, we will let 
you have him cheap to content you.” The venerable abbot, moved with com- 
passion, and admonished, as it is said, previously by a dream, pulled out twelve 
crowns of gold, and thus the miserable avarice of these robbers was satisfied, and 
the little captive was delivered up tohim. The holy man received him as his spi- 
ritual son and a child of God, and gave him the habit of religion instead of his 
chains, and his own paternal sweetness instead of the rigor of these cruel mas- 
ters. The child grew up, and, by the grace of God, advanced in such piety and 
obedience, that in process of time, on the death of the venerable Aventin, he 
succeeded him in the office of abbot, which he discharged till his death with the 
utmost humility and holiness.* On one occasion, a servant, through accident, 
committed a fault against his master; and knowing him to be of a choleric dis- 
position, fled in terror to the abbey, and entreated St. Fale, the abbot, to pro- 
tect him. In this instance, the minister of heaven’s merey was outraged in con- 
sequence ; but the prayers and intercession of the saint were said to have eventually 
delivered the sufferer.t St. Filibert, abbot of Jumiéges, in the seventh century, 
not content with laboring for the salvation of the people of Neustria, used to 
send his monks beyond sea, provided with money, to ransom captives ; many 
of whom became monks in that house. One of them, named Sydonius, who was 
ransomed in Ireland, distinguished himselfat Jumiéges, by his zeal and science. 
St. Ouen, who often visited this monastery, became acquainted with his merit, and 
established him abbot in a monastery of his diocese, which had been built by King 
Thierry III., where this monk died in odor of sanctity, and the place bears the 
name of Saens from him to thisday.+ St. Richarius, besides his monastery near 
Abbeville, had also a house on the sea shore, partly that he might be lodged there 
when about to cross over to preach to the Britons, and partly to enable him to re- 
deem captives, of whom he used to deliver vast numbers, and some of them he 
placed in his monastery.§ 

By the very act of embracing the monastic state, men felt bound to enfranchise 
xll who had been subject to them personally. When the duke St. William, in the 
time of Charlemagne, became a monk at Gellon, besides distributing’ abundant 


* Desguerrois, Hist. du Diocese de Troyes, p. 115. + Id. 
¢ Deshayes, Hist. del’Abbaye de Jumiéges, 10. 
§ Chronic. Centulensis sive §. Richarii apud Dacher. Sricileg. tom. iv. 
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acts, that he left his country, to follow the eross of piers > au te 
proves, however, that from the time of St. Benedict slaves used tobe given tom 
asteries, to cultivate the lands at a distance, on which, consequently, the monk: a 
could not labor. These slaves formed part of the property given to religiot = 
houses, and could not be separated from it.t ie 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, remarks, that the Greek monks have no 
slaves, but that the Latins have. The councils of Adge, and of Epaone, prohibit — 1a 
abbots from enfranchising such slaves, on the ground that it would not be just if 
they should stand idle while the monks worked every day in the fields, Ecbert, 
archbishop of York, and St. Isidore, of Seville, regarded it as injustice in abbots, 
who have no personal property, and who conferred nothing on their monasteries, 
to diminish their possessions by enfranchising the slaves, who belonged not to 
them individually : but, notwithstanding these prohibitions, as Calmet observes, 
most monasteries gradually enfranchised their slaves; and the rule of St. Ferreole, 
in forbidding abbots to enfranchise a slaye of their monasteries adds a_ proviso, 
which explains how they did so ; for he says, that it must not be done without 
the consent of the monks, or unless the abbot procures a substitute de propria 
facultate.t This latitude was sufficient; and, accordingly, the work of eman- 
cipation proceeded rapidly. When large estates were given to the new monastery 
founded by St. Benedict, of Aniana, about four leagues west of Montpellier, he im- 
mediately enfranchised the serfs attached tothem. In much Jaterages, we find the 
zeal of the monastic, hquses still employed in emancipating the serfs whom they 
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found on the lands, which, from time to time, were bestowed upon them. In the 
reign of Philippe-le-Hardi, we find the abbey of St. Maur, and the chapter of Paris, 
granting letters of manumission to their serfs at Creteil ; and in the year 1282, 
the same abbey enfranchising its serfs at Valenton.§ In 1244, Thomas de 
Mauleon, abbot of St. Germain, had enfranchised all the vassals of the 
parishes of St. Antony and of Verrieres.|| In 1248, the inhabitants of Cour- 
bevoye were delivered from servitude by the abbot of St. Denis ;§ and in 1247, the 
inhabitants of Nanterre were enfranchised by Thibaud, abbot of St. Geneviave, 
on condition, that when required, they would come to the defence of the abbey.** 
In 1248, William, abbot of St. Denis, gave letters of manumission to all the 
serfs of Villeneuve-St. Denis.++: : 

Similar details are found in the local reeords ofall other countries, where each 
monastery was a centré, not only of light and piety, and spiritual emancipation, 
but also of temporal deliverance from the state of bondage. Notwithstanding, 


* Mabbili. Act. 8. Ord. S. Bened. Swecul. iv. pars 1. 
+ Comment, sur Ja Regle de St. Ben, i. 11. t Reg. 8S. Ferreol, c. 36, 


§ Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocese de Paris, tom. xii, p. 45, 
] Id. tom. iX. 355, { Id. tom. vii. p. 109, ** Td, wi, 122, 


t+ Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocese de Paris, tom. xy. 3. 
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however, the zeal and efficacy of the monastic institute in general, it was found 
expedient, in subsequent times, to found new orders, for the express purpose of 
delivering captives from the hands of the Sarassins ; for, as the Danes and Nor- 
mans, in the earlier ages, used to carry off trom the coasts of England and France, 
and enslave whole hosts of inhabitants, so, in later times, these new enemies of 
the Christian name used to descend upon the shores of the Mediterranean, for the 
purpose of procuring slaves ; and scarcely, at present, can any one form an ade- 
quate estimate of the horrors and desolation which they produced in Sicily, in 
Campania, and Calabria, and generally along the coasts of Italy and Spain.* It 
was while saying his first mass, that St. John of Matha was inspired with the 
design which he afterwards effected, according to the advice of a holy hermit, 
named Felix de Valois, of redeeming the Christians who had fallen into the 
hands of the Mahometans ; and with this view, he founded the order of the Trinita- 
rians, and passed twice to Tunis. This was so early as in the twelfth century. 
Tt has been caculated, that in the interval of 437 years, this order of the Trinita- 
rians ransomed from the Sarrassins 30,720 slaves. 

The bare estimate of itself must excite our admiration ; but what would be our 
feelings, if we could behold the instruments in actual operation here ?—TI mean, if 
we were eye-witnesses of the acts of sacrifice, and heroic charity, by which this 
great work was effected ! 

“T once knew, and you, my sisters, have seen,” says St. Theresa, “ a certain 
monk, of the order of the blessed Father Peter of Alcantara, who came to see me one 
day, bathed in tears through the violent desire which he entertained of delivering a 
captive by taking his place. We conferred about it together, and at last his gen- 
eral granted permission on his urgent prayers. But when he was about four 
leagues from Algiers, God took him to himself; and who can doubt of the recom- 
pense which he received ?”* In fact, this action was but strictly according to the 
vow of the fathers of merey. This latter order was instituted by St. Raymond of 
Pegnafort, St. Peter Nolasco, and King James I. of Arragon. It was first an- 
nounced’ by St. Raymond, in the cathedral of Barcelona, on the feast St. Laurence ; 
and the multitude received the intimation with enthusiastic acclamations.t The 
king, at Barcelona and other places, built convents, and richly endowed them, for 
the brethren of this order. A certain number was to be chosen every year, who 
should go to the Sarassins to redeem the poorest ; and each took a vow, in addi- 
tion to the three of continence, poverty, and obedience, that if in the redemp- 
tion of captives money should fil, when despair might induce any one to deny 
the faith, the brother was to redeem that captive first, and remain in his place 
till money could be transmitted to ransom him also, This good king James had 


* Gabriel. Barrii de Antiq. et situ Calabriw, Lib. i. in Thes. Antiq. Italie, ix. Placidi Reg- 
na, Notitia Hist. Messane in Id. tom. x. Leandri Alberti Descript. ltaliz, pp. 21. 208. 356, 

¢ St. Theresa’s Thoughts on the Love of God, chap. if. 

$ Touron, Hist, des Hom. Lilust. de Ord. S. Dom. tom. 











ade eh from ‘Simon Moctheekat pea peril of bis Tif; at ( 
and also from the master of the Templars, in the citadel of Montion, that a 
escape the snares of Sanctius and others ; and during his captivity he had vo: 
to God, commending himself to the blessed Virgin, that he sald Senphliall 
brotherhood on his deliverance.* | 

When St. Dominick was a youth, studying at Palentia, his charity being sel . 
that he sold all the books in his study to relieve the necessities of the pp 
a great dearth, that he might see himself poor with the poor, there came a wom-— 
an to him weeping bitterly, and beseeching his assistance for the redemption of | 
her brother, then captive by the Moors ; and the charity of this holy young man 
was so great, that he earnestly besought tlie afflicted woman to sell him for a slave, 
and to exchange him for her brother : such was the force of charity in that pure 
and holy soul ! 

The blessed Matthew Carrieri, a friar of his order, after preaching with won- 
drous fruit in the states of Milan, Venice, an Tuscany, was entreated by the Geno- 
ese to visit their city for the same purpose : in compliance with which petition, he 
embarked from the Tuscan coast, with the intention of landing at Savona; but 
God permitted that the ship which was conveying him thither should fall in with 
a corsair’s roving crew, which pursued and attacked her. What first follows, need 
not be described—the shriek of terror, and the mingling yell ;— 


4 


‘For swords began to clash, and shouts to sweli— 
Flung o’er that spot of sea the air of hell!” 


Tn brief, the spoil is won ;—Carrieri and his two companions, and all the passen- 
gers, are thus apparently doomed to perpetual slavery ; but the holy friar— 


‘Submissive, yet with self-possession mana’d”— 


speaks before the chief with so much grace and dignity, that without asking for 
his liberty, it is granted to him, as also to the two friars who are with him. These 
three are on the point of retiring, after having in vain solicited the deliverance of 
the other passengers, when lo! a woman’s gentler anxious tone is heard,—“O 
friend of God, for blessed charity save my mother!” “Nay, but my daughter !” 
cries another voice—and, at the same moment, a lady and a most beautiful mai- —_ 
den threw themselves at his feet, and conjured him to have pity on them, The 
monk js neverinsensible, At the risk of irritating, by his importunity,the barbarian, 
who might be easily excited to retain himself, the friar returns to him, calmly 
meets the curious eyes that question of his coming seek, and repeats his entreaty, 
begging him to release at least two persons ; but his prayer producing no effect on 
the corsair, the man of God offers himself instead of these two captives, and en’ 


* Bernardini Gomesii de Vita Jacobi I. Arragon, Lib. iL 
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treats permission to remain in their place. To feel the force of such an act, we 
should observe that the poet who describes of late the corsair has rather diminished 
than exaggerated the fearful character of the man; for he omits all mention of 
his avarice, which is the most appalling trait of all. Yet saith he,— 


‘‘There breathe but few whose aspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ; 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That rais’d emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled, and mercy sigh’d farewell!” 


Nevertheless, that pirate chief—man of loneliness and mystery—scarce seen.{o 
smile, and seldom heard to sigh—the slave of gold, the slave of lust—whose 
name appals the fiercest of his followers, and tints with sallower hue each swarthy 
cheek—beholds, with looks none ever marked in him before, that friar, whose 
countenance is pale with penance, not from fear, whose noble form is not whol- 
ly concealed by the coarse dark habit that wraps a breast bestowed on heaven 
alone. The heart of this terrible chief is softened, avarice yields to generosity, 
and he consents to set free, not alone the women, but all the prisoners, without 


exception ;— 


‘‘What was the spell that thus his soul could bind ? 
The power of thought, the magic of the mind ” 


The history goes on to relate how the friars proceed by land to Genoa, where 
the fame of this action had already spread ; and how the first sermon of the 
preacher recalls innumerable souls to the cross of Jesus, to the ways of charity 
and faith.* 

Don Faustus de Pagola, on his voyage to the Canary Islands, was taken by 
corsairs, and conducted in slavery to Algiers. His wife’s brother, Thomas 
Carbonel, was a holy friar, who on the first intelligence of the event, was go- 
ing to imitate the founder of his order, and offer himself instead of the captive ; 
but his advanced age was an insuperable obstacle. The barbarians demanded 
8000 crowns for his ransom, and the family could not furnish such a sum, 
The exertions of the friar, however, succeeded in obtaining it from many bishops 
and grandees of Spain ; and the gentleman, after five months, was enabled to re- 
turn to his family.t+ 

Sometimes, however, the good offices and devotion of the merciful only turned 
to the profit of the infidels. Of this we have an instance in early times. Rod- 
land, archbishop of Arles, taken prisoner by the Sarassins in 869. Wwas kept in 
chains on board their ship, the infidels requiring for his ransom 150 pounds of 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Tlust. de ’Ord. de S. Dom. tom. iii. liv. 22. 
¢ Id. tom. v. liv. xxxix. 
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silver, 150 cloaks, 150 swords, and 150 vial: After seit he died in th 
hands; but the Sarassins concealed his death, and only threatened to pursue th 
‘voyage immediately, unless the ransom were paid. Having at length recive i 
they sent the bishop to shore, sitting on his chair, and clothed in the sacerdot 1 
vestments in which he was taken. Those who had sent the ransom hastened te 
congratulate him, but found only the dead body, which they then buried, ial 
great lamentations, in the sepulchre which he had prepared for himself.* 4 
Angelo Calessius, bishop of Santerini, in the Archipelago, was a Dominican — 
friar, inhabiting his native city of Nicosia, the capital of the Isle of Cyprus, when, — 
in 1570, it was besieged and taken by the Turks. After beholding his dear mother, 
Lucretia Calessia, and all his relations massacred, while he offered himself to the 
swords of the infidels, he was seized, stripped, loaded with chains, and placed 
among the other captives. He passed, at first, through many hands; but in fine, 
Osma, captain of a Turkish galley, purchased him, and led him as his slave to Con- 
stantinople. In a short time he proved so agreeable, that his master began to 
treat him no longer as his slave; he m&de him even sit at table with him, and 
allowed him to go out as often as he wished ; but Angelo, full of faith and charity, 
only availed himself of this permission to visit every day the other captives, consol- 
ing them to the utmost of his power, and teaching them to render their sufferings 
meritorious by patience and submission to the order of Providence. Nevertheless, 
the general of the Dominicans, Seraphin Cavalli, and Pope Pius V., had not forgot- 
ten the holy friar, whose name had been long known in Rome. They sent four 
hundred gold crowns for his ransom, and on the 8th of January, 1571, Osma set 
him free. Calessius might then have either returned to Cyprus, or enjoyed a better 
lot in some city of Italy ; but the charity of Jesus Christ made him resolve on 
a different course. He feared that the sufferings of the captives, consigned to 
adopting fetters and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, might induce some of the weak 
to deny the faith ; and he determined to remain at Constantinople, and expose his 
repose, his liberty, and his life, for the salvation of his brethren. During an 
entire year he remained there, always occupied in works of mercy, soliciting the 
charity of ambassadors and rich merchants, and then carrying their alms down to 
the deep dungeons of the poor captives, some of whom he restored to liberty ; and 
many young men who had become apostate he recalled to faith. After the battle 
of Lepanto, the Turks, however, became more rigorous and suspicious ; they 
forbade him thenceforth to visit any of their slaves ; and at length they accused 
him formally of being an enemy of the Prophet, and a papal spy. Either 
charge was sufficient to cost him his life ; so, on the 3rd of February, 1572, he 
was again loaded with chains, and thrown into an obscure dungeon. However, 
he had many friends ; and as soon as his detention was known, they spared no effort 
tosavehim. Some noble citizens of Ragusa, who were then at Constantinople, 
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gave a great sum for his ransom; and Abamachi, now king of the Algerians, 
joined his >redit to the solicitations of the French ambassador ; and the judge con- 
sented at last, to deliver the prisoner, but on condition that he was instantly to quit 
the Turkish dominions. 

Unable, therefore, any longer to visit the captives in prison, he adhered to his 
resolution of serving them still; and for this purpose went to Italy, where he 
first repaired to Pius V., and shah visited Naples, Bologna, Florence, Milan, and 
Venice, in order to inform the rich citizens of Cyprus, who were then living in 
those cities, of the situation of the captives ; and his efforts were crowned with such 
success, that every one gave in just proportion to his means; so that he was able 
to send over great sums to ransom them. Stephan de Lusignan, whom he met in 
Italy, co-operated with him in this work of mercy. This wasa holy and learned 
Dominican, of the royal house of Lusignan, whose ancestors had reigned in 
Cyprus. Born in Nicosia, where he had been received at an early age into the 
order, 1e had followed his ancient master, the bishop of Megara, into Italy, be- 
fore the capture of the island. Two of his brothers, Hercules and John Philip, 
were slain fighting in its defence ; and many of his nephews had been carried off 
slaves to Constantinople. These two friars exerted themselves during many 
years, and from time to time had the gratification of receiving many whose 
chains they had Joosed at Constantinople. In order to obtain relief from Chris- 
tian princes, they also employed their pens ; and Calessius wrote two narratives, in — 
Greek, at the end of the Universal History, published by Stephan de Lusignan, 
20ntaining an affecting picture of the storming of Nicosia and Famogouste, to 
the former of which the author was an eye-witness. These narratives Stephan 
de Lusignan translated into Italian and French, and they brought to the friar 
abundant alms, which were employed in delivering or consoling the slaves, many 
of whom, forming whole families, were enabled in consequence to return to their 
2ountry.* 

These are delightful histories, and we might multiply them without end from 
the annals of any one religious order. Peter Pascal, the holy bishop of Jaen, 
having dispensed all his revenue in charity, and wishing still to be useful to his 
bretliven, repaired to the Turks. He is loaded with chains; but the clergy and 
people of his Church send a sum of money for his ransom. ‘The saint,” says 
Heliot, “ received it with gratitude ; but instead of employing it to procure his 
own liberty, he redeemed with ita number of women and children; fearing lest, 
through weakness, they might abandon the Christian belief ; while he remained 
in chains till the barbarians gave him the martyr’s crown.’ 

In fact, as the religions principle was the actuating power, so the eternal sal- 
vation of human souls was the object of these men of mercy. This ‘order of the 
brethren of Our Lady of Mercy, instituted by King James the First of Arragon, 


* Touron Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S. D. tom. iv. liv. xxxii. 
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nem et fidem abnegarent.”* Frequently, too, the charity of private indivi i. 
unconnected with any religious fraternity, took this direction in’ ERI 
some domestic deliverance. Gilbert des Essarts, a noble knight of the diocese o a 
Evreux, was taken prisoner by the Turks, in the first voyage of St. Louis to the * j 
Holy Land, and after a long captivity, was miraculously brought back to his — 
estate of Pontiere, on the evening of the day on which his wife had contracted a b 
second marriage. He presented himself before her, weakened and reduced, with a 
sunk visage, and having a long beard, leaning on a pilgrim’s staff six feet high, 
and loaded with chains on his hands and feet. That noble dame could not have 
recognized him, if it had not been for his presenting her with the half of a gold 
ring, of which he had left the other in her hands on setting out on his voyage, and 
which she had carefully preserved. Through gratitude for this happy reunion, 
they founde on their estate a house an®ehapel for the redemption of captives, 
which existed till the Revolution.+ 
The Holy See, from time to time, reminded kings and people of their duties m 
respect to captives. Pope Innocent III, writes in these terms to the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who had besought his aid in behalf of the Christian captives :-— 
“ Whosoever delivers any of the faithful from prison, will be delivered by Christ 
from hell. Since, therefore, this consolation of humanity is due to captives from 
the office of charity, and from the Lord’s precept, those seem transgressors who 
are unwilling, when they have the power, to redeem captives ; for which, accord- 
ing to the canonical constitutions, ecclesiastical goods ought to be resigned, which 
in other cases cannot lawfully be alienated. For there would be reason to fear 
that they were not subject to divine justice, if in any way they should pass a judg- 
ment contrary to this, making void thelaw of God on account of traditions of 
men, wishing to consult for things rather than for persons, and loving riches more 
than souls, as would appear evident to demonstration if they should be unwilling to 
deliver, for the sake of redeeming their brethren, what they resign willingly for the | 
sake of acquiring money.” Therefore, desiring to provide for the salvation of both 
the captives and the free, he charges him to admonish and exhort kings and princes, q 
and all the Christian people, in the name of the Lord, to take such measures as 
are necessary for the deliverance of the captives, and to come forward generously 
to their assistance.t 4 
As if to complete this picture, we find instances of the most exalted mercy exer- 
cised by the heroic princes of Europe towards the very men who were capturing 
Christians in order to enslave them. Of this a memorable example was furnished 
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‘by Andrew Doria, when Draguthes the corsair fell into hishands. “Knowing, 
‘says Sigonius, “his ferocious manners and innate barbarity, he feared to let him 
loose at once, lest he should return to his piracy : and on the other hand, he could 
not think of putting him to death, or of keeping him in prison forever, From 
the former plan his clemency revolted, for if he adopted that, he thought he 
should be as cruel as Draguthes himself; and from the latter he was dissuaded 
by the idea that Hariadenus and all other pirates would then boast that they 
only followed the example of the Christians in keeping prisoners chained in their 
dungeons, Moreover, he hoped that it might be possible to change the nature of 
Draguthes. So he ordered that he should be brought before him, and then, with 
a most gentle and benign voice, he calmly remonstrated with him on the cruelty 
of his former ways ; telling him that nature had made all men free, and that, 
therefore, it was an iniquitous custom to reduce any man to slavery, and to extort 
money for ransoms. He implored him to renounce such measures in future, and 
to remember that he and other men were created equal by God : so that, though 
they might have hired servants for their just wants, they could have no slaves 
consistent with any justice. Draguthes replied that he would follow his counsels, 
and would be ready to endure all torments if ever again taken by him, after hav- 
ing violated his promise. So he set him free.” In the mercy of Andrew Doria, 
whatever may have been his faults in other respects, it is easy to recognize the 
man who daily assisted at mass, recited the seven penitential psalms, and the sol- 
emn hymns to the blessed Virgin.* 

But amidst these afflicting examples, we must not forget to mention tne relig- 
ious orders of knighthood which were similarly employed throughout the north 
of Europe, not only redeeming captives, but abolishing servitude. Charges hav- 
ing been made before the Pope against the Teutonic order in Prussia, the reply of 
the knights was in these terms :—‘‘As to what is said that the brethren oppress 
their neophites under the yoke of slavery, we reject it as wholly incredible ; since 
the liberty with which Christ has delivered us we grant to them, even unwilling 
to receive it, and ready to resist if they had occasion, and since we provide for 
them mercifully and paternally in all spiritual and temporal things.”+ 

We come, at length, to consider the action of the civil power, which alone could 
complete the work of the blessed merciful in regard to slavery. One result from 
that influence of the clergy in the state, which we remarked in the last book, was 
the adoption by rulers of a resolution to perfect and extend the measures of eman- 
cipation which has emanated from the Church; and we never forget that, in 
every instance, the motive assigned for such acts of spontaneous liberality was relig- 
ion, and drawn from those principles of faith which the clergy had been occu- 
pied in instilling. Witness the decree of Philippe Augustus, published at Paris in 
the year 1180 :—“For the good of the soul of our father, King Louis, and of our 


* Sigonii. de Reb. Gest. And. Dorix. Lib, ii. + Voigt, Geschichte Preussens, iii. 146, 
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own soul, and of the souls of all our predecessors, we for ever absolve from all . 
yoke of servitude all the serfs of Orleans, and of the villages near it. We wish — 
them to be as free as if they had never been our serfs ; and we pledge ourselves — 


never to commit any violence upon the inhabitants of Orleans,”* 


In like manner, all the early acts of enfranchisement of slaves, as willed as 


those of donations to Churches and to the poor, began with the words, “Pro re- | 


medio anime nostre : pro remissione peccatorum meorum.” In fact, the adver- 
saries of the Catholic Church in modern times have been forced to admit that it — 


was by means of the very rites and discipline which they had renounced, that men 
were prevailed upon to abolish slavery. Sir Thomas Smith, secretary to Edward 
VL, says, that “the holy fathers, monks, and friars, had in their confessions, and 
especially in their extreme and deadly sickness, convinced the laity how danger- 
ous a practice it was for one Christian man to hold another in bondage ; so that 
temporal men, by little and little, by reason of that terror in their consciences, 
were glad to manumit all their villains.” Will it be believed, that after this ad- 
mission he could add, “But the said holy f&thers, with the abbots and priors did not 
in like sort by theirs; but they also had a scruple in conscience to impoverish 
and despoil the Church, so much as to manumit such as were bound to their 
Churches and to the manors which the Church had gotten, and so kept their 
villains still.”+ Melancholy but important testimony ! for it proves to what an 
extravagance the blind aversion of these supporters of the new system proceeded, 
and with what assurance they were accustomed to reckon upon the ignorance or 
the prejudice of their contemporaries. 

The movement of these blessed wheels, which wrought deliverance to captives 
during the period to which we look back, has now been in some measure seen ; 
but, reader, wouldst thou remain looking at them longer still, in order to observe 
how the Catholic religion continued to operate in this respect towards the conclusion of 
these grand ages ? Open, then, the history of America, which shows the discovery 
of a new world. Christianity arrives there at the same time with Cortez and Pi- 
zarro; and while the ferocious conquerors charge the timid Indians with irons, 
religion, by the bulls of its sovereign pontiffs, by the voice of Las Casas, and of 
the holy friars of the two orders, accuses the conquerors and defends the vic- 
tims, 

Francis de Victoria, a learned Dominican and most celebrated professor in the 
university of Salamanca, whose brother Diego, of the same order, was preacher to 
the emperor Charles V., did but repeat the doctrine of the middle ages in his 
fifth lecture on theology, sine he showed at great length that difference of religion 
is no just cause for war, which can only be legitimate, he says, when some very 
great injury is inflicted on the state, or on its allies ; and he coneludes by saying, 
that when conqueror the king must act the part of a just arbiter between himself 


* Collect. du Louvre, tom. xi. 226. + Commonwealth, book iii. c. 10. 
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and the vanquished, and bear carefully in mind that generally all the fault is on 

-the side of the prince, and that the poor people suffer from his ambition. In his 
fourth lecture he had treated on the right which the kings of Spain could have 
over the persons and property of the Indians ; and though a Spaniard, he proves 
that neither barbarism nor infidelity, nor any other error of these nations, nor 
their refusing to receive the gospel, can give any right whatever to the Catholic 
kings to make war upon them, or to seize their lands.* 

The Dominicans, in particular, who were deputed to evangelize the Indians, 
protested against the maxims of their greedy and barbarous countrymen. Bray- 
ing all personal considerations, they proceed so far as to refuse absolution to those 
Spaniards who would hold the Indians in slavery ; while King Ferdinand and 
his council, yielding to the views of a political interest, declare that they will 
take on their own conscience the risk of what might be unlawful in this slavery, 
and that, consequently, the Dominicans and the monks of the other orders ought 
to abstain, in future, from the invectives which “a charitable but little enlight- 
ened zeal had induced them to pour forth against this custom.” 

The allotted time would fail me, reader, if we should wait to see pass before us 
the train of these men of mercy. One glance at the chiefs of this procession 
would discover such men as Julien Garces, the Dominican, first bishop of Tsas- 
cala, in New Spain, who carried his complaints of the cruelty of his countrymen 
before tlie royal council of the Indies, and then before Pope Paul III., to whom 
he addressed his work in favor of the oppressed Americans ; or Vincent Valver- 
da, of the same order, first bishop of Cusco in Peru, who endeavored to save the 
unhappy savages from Pizarro; and when his efforts were unavailing, returned 
to Spain to solicit the King of Castile to interfere in their favor; and who, after 
being obliged to wait four years for his answer, at length, on succeeding, and he- 
ing declared by a royal rescript protector of the Indians, hastened back to alle- 
viate their sorrows ; when, after devoting himself for some time to these works of 
mercy, he was martyred in the Isle of Puna, and devoured by cannibals, and so pass- 
ed to the God whom he had served by mercy. 

Would that I could set before you, if not the heroic labors of the first bishop 
of Chiassa, Bartholomew de Las Casas, which would require our fixed attention 
many days, at least the magnanimous deeds and immortal discourses of the 
friars and prelates who co-operated with him; such as Peter of Cordova, Garsias 
de Loaysa, confessor of Charles V., and the Archbishop of Seville, Don Diego 
Deza, and the friar Antonio de Montesino, who, in his second sermon before the 
admiral royal treasurer, and all the Spanish authorities, boldly challenged them 
to say by what right men whocame from Spain, because they had no bread there, 
proceeded to fatten themselves on the substance of a people born as free as them~ 
selves, It is true, in general, the kings of Spain and the Spaniards who formed 


*® Touron, Hist, des Hom. Ilust. de ’Ora. S. Dom. tom. iii. liv. xxv. 
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rors. Certainly not a little striking is the fact, that when’ ann and ac eal - 


on of Salamanca was found capable of composing a book to maintain the j 


of the war against the Indians, the government did not permit him to vile it. 
At that time Las Casas, discouraged and overwhelmed with grief, had withdrawn — 
from the spectacle of cruelties which he could not prevent, and was residing in — 
his convent of Valladolid; but no sooner did he hear of this intended publication, — 


than he came forward to oppose it, and in that resistance he was nobly seconded 
by the archbishop of Seville. On their remonstrance, the royal council referred — 
the question to the universities of Aleala and Salamanca ; and these two faculties, — 
after examining the book, decided that its doctrine was pernicious. Sepulveda, for — 
that was the author’s name, made repeated efforts to obtain permission from 
Charles V.; but, when all were unavailing, he sent his manuscript to a friend in 
Rome, where it was secretly printed ; but all copies were ordered to besuppressed, 
as soon as the fact was known, Some, however, were introduced into Spain, and 
then Las Casas took up his pen, Sepulvede, however, still defending his doctrine, 
the two parties were permitted to dispute before the emperor, when all the elo- 
quence of Sepulvedo, who was called the Spanish Cicero, could not prevent the 
council from deciding against him, and thus confirming, by their sentence, the de- 
cision which had le: long before given by the great light of Salamanca, Francis 
de Victoria.* But our limits ean only admit of this passing allusion to names 
for ever associated with the benediction of the merciful. It is a subject which 
might occupy volumes, and from which, at the end of all, one could not turn with- 
out regret. 

It is not, however, alone in regard to prisoners and slaves, that the action of the 


blessed merciful is presented to the notice of an historian, as affecting the public 
conduct of rulers, and men in power, during the middleages, The great work of 


protecting all the weak and poor from oppression, for which God sent the first of 
his angels that was seen on earth,+ still remained, and frequently, it must be ac- 
knowledged, the labors of the clergy, in this respect, were admirably seconded by 
those later angels who appeared, from time to time, crowned for an instant, with 
a mortal crown, to show to the world bow man could be tmansfigured by faith and 


love. One of the first acts of the Emperor Lewis the Pious, was sending officers 


to all parts of the empire, to make restitution to all who had been oppressed by cor- 
rupt agents during the last years of his father’s reign ¢ and St. Louis, before 
embarking for the crusade, sent medicant friars throughout his whole kingdom, to 
make inquiry of the poor, whether any of them had suffered i injury in the king’s 
name, and if so, at his expense to repair it. Some poor peasants came once, all 
in tears, to complain to Hedwige, the young queen of Poland, that the king’s 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. 8. Dom. tom. iv, t Gen. xvi. 
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servants had seized their cattle. She ran to her husband, and obtained their im- 
mediate restitution. Then,” she said, “the cattle are restored to them, but who 
will give them back their tears ?” 

You perceive how immense was the pity of these hearts, inflamed with divine 
love. Ona former occasion, when considering the prerogatives of nobility in 
feudal times, we observed, that it did not exclusively enjoy such benefits from 
the state : and, in fact, the poor, and all persons comprised in the category of the 
miserable, formed then a privileged class. By the common, imperial, and 
municipal laws, the protection of the weak was declared the duty of all princes ;* 
and so many privileges were granted by the ancient Catholic legislations, in favor 
of persons who were objects of compassion, that their enumeration occupies a large 
volume, which was published by John Novaris, under the title of Treatise de 
Privilegiis Miserabilium Personarum, “by whom were understood,” he says, ‘“‘wid- 
ows and orphans, sick persons and infirm, such as had suffered any reverse of for- 
tune, the poor generally, captives, prisoners, foreigners , exposed children, peni- 
tents, old men and maidens, peasants, and that, too, although they had become mis- 
erable through their own fault.” All persons included in this category were en- 
titled to have their causes first brought on: a conclusion of the parliament or 
council of the university was null, if it turned to their prejudice: a general or 
special retraction could not include legacies made to them: in their favor, men 
could be obliged to sell their property : an extrajudicial confession was received in 
evidence for them: in the ecurse of judicial proceedings, they enjoyed a great 
number of special privileges: an intention, orally expressed, was proof in their 
favor: they were exempted from penalty in the event of alleging false witnesses : 
froma sentence in their favor, there was no appeal: a cession made to them was 
not to be presumed pretended : a legacy to them, though uncertain, was to be sus- 
tained: it was to be presumed as made witha view to their misery : it was to be 
widely interpreted ; any one could stipulate in their favor in their absence : doubt- 
ful donations were to be understood in their favor : doubtful points of law were 
to be determined in their favor: a woman could be their advocate in court: they 
could not be expelled from a hired house, if, at the expiration of the term, they 
chose to pay as much as others offered. Regularly, a lord, for his own use, in case 
of necessity might eject a tenant ; but if the house were rented by one included in 
the category of the miserable, he had not the power to drive him out ; for the poor, 
in that respect, had the privilege of scholars, who could not be ejected by the pro- 
prietors of their lodgings, the law being pleased to consider them asamong the mis- 
erable. The Falcidia were not to be charged on legacies made to any of these 
persons: the fabric ot St. Peter waved its right when the testament was in their fa- 
vor: a bishop in their cause could appear before his vicar, and seek justice: their 


* Ex. cap ab. Imperat. 23. Quest, 8. cap. Regum, 23. q. 5. Carleval, in Tract. de Judiciis 
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those against them ; so that when prosecutors, though they should fail ine 
dence, it remained for the opposite party to prove their innocence: their hou Ise ; 
were not to be demolished, although coining had been practised in them: a judge 
could proceed, ex officio, in their favor: they could appeal at once to superiors, 
without mediators: they had the benefit of whole restitution: things inalienable, : 
could be alienated in their favor : their administrators could be compelled to give _ 
account during their power : legacies in their favor, though cancelled in the will, 
took effect, unless the real intention of the testator could be proved; commu-— 
tations could be made in their favor ; they were entitled to suppert during a process : 
equity in their favor, was to be preferred to the rigor of written law: in their 
causes, if laws differed from the canons, the latter were to prevail : bishops at their 
own cost, were to protect them, and clerks were bound to undertake their defence ; 
bishops and clerks could be their guardians, and could negociate for them : monks 
could be compelled to plead their cause : they could claim their prerogatives after 
renouncing them: their causes could be heard in the ecclesiastical courts: they 
could not be ejected from their houses, though it might be necessary for the landlord 
to take possession of them: a mandate in their favor did not expire at the death of 
those who made it : magistrates were to have regard to what was useful to them : 
on the loss of an instrument, witnesses were not to be required respecting its 
tenor in their favor: the right of sepulture of an extinct family could revert to 
them : there could beno rejection of witnesses in their favor: a judge could interro- 
gate in their interests after the cause was concluded : they were not subject to fine 
for contumacy : they could be heard alleging suspicions against public officers, 
without making a deposit: they enjoyed all the privileges of a pious cause, under 
similar circumstances: legacies and donations to them were not subject to the 
ordinances of the civil law: a contract in their favor was not dissolved on failure of 
the final cause : an error of calculation in their favor, ina judicial sentence, was 
confirmed : a surety was accepted for them that would not have been for others : 
advocates, vassals, could plead for them, against their own lords: the testament of 
an excommunicated person, in their favor, could not be set aside.* 

Novario gives a multitude of authorities, in proof of each of these privileges, 
and cites facts to show their observance. Violence and injustice would, of course, 
frequently oppose it ; but, inall such instances, and whenever the secular power was 
actuated by a different spirit, the exertions of the clergy, in favor of the miser- 
able, can never be sufficiently admired. To this bishop, say ancient writers, al] 
should fly who suffer injury. In his house there should not be, as in the house of 
Jove, according to the poet, whom Themistius reproves, two vessels, one contain- 
ing good, the other adverse lots, but no acerbity should be found there, nor any 
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source besides a fountain of mercy and benignity ; and therefore St. Bernard calls 
ecclesiastical superiors mothers.* Truly,” saith he, writing to Pope Innocent, 
“amongst the privileges of your singular primacy, what, above all, ennobles in our 
eyes your apostolic power is, when you rescue the poor from the hand of the 
strong. In my judgment, there is no more precious jewel in your crown, than 
that zeal with which you are accustomed to relieve the oppressed, and to deliver 
the just from the rod of sinners.’’+ 

What an admirable spectacle is furnished by Honorious I]. endeavoring to 
instil into the breasts of kings his own gentleness and longanimity, exhorting the 
king of England ut subjectos suos studeret regere in spiritu lenitatis, and the king 
of Bohemia, sicut regem decet, mansuetum habere animum et clementem ! + What 
a sublime spectacle to behold the successors of the fisherman giving up whole 
kingdoms, rather than fail in justice to one friendless woman, and, from age to 
age, rejecting the offers of powerful oppressors, with that hereditary voice of their 
seat, Pecunia tua tecum sit in perditionem. 

“OQ voice of thunder!” cries St. Bernard, “O voice of magnificence and vir- 
tue ! at whose terror are turned back and confounded all who hate Sion.” This 
conduct of the Roman pontiffs, alone in this respect, would be sufficient to entitle 
them to the eternal gratitude of mankind ;_ but as it would be wholly impossible 
to do justice to it without occupying an entire volume, I shall merely allude to 
what was done by holy men in lower office, who meekly followed in their steps. 
The letters of St. Bernard to Thibaud, count of Champagne, respecting his con- 
duet to Humbert, will convey an idea of the nature of this action in general. To 
this prince he writes as follows:—“I have heard that you were anxious, on oc- 
easion of our sickness, and I am not a little grateful ; and in this I recognize your 
love for God ; for how otherwise should you have condescended so much as to 
know such a person as myself, unless on account of God? Therefore, since it is 
certain that you love God, and me for his sake, I wonder that I should be repulsed 
by you in one little petition, which I think is neither unjust nor unreasonable. If 
I had sought gold or silver, or anything of that nature, truly I question not I should 
have received it. Sought, do I say? Nay, without seeking, I have often experienced 
your bounty. But why have I not deserved to succeed in this one cause, which I 
have asked not for my sake, but for the sake of God, not so much for me as for you 
from yourself? What ! do you count it unworthy in me toask, or in you to grant, 
mercy to a Christian accused before you, and acquitted, though not in your court ? 
Do you not remember him who threatens, eum accepero tempus ego justitias 
judicabo 2 And if we will judge justice, how much more injuries ? Or do you not 
fear what is written, “Quia in qua mensura mensi fueritis, remitietur vobis? Are 
you not aware that, as easily as you can deprive Humbert of his inheritance, God 
can strip you of yours? Yea, incomparably more easily. Truly, in cases where 
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vk comyelled by the necessity of office, than by the desire of vinltng5 haa 
the alleged crime is either less certain, or more excusable, you should rejoice in find- 
ing an oceasion where you can exercise piety, saving justice. Lo, Tadmonish you x 
this second time, that as you wish God may have mercy on you, should youshow _ 
- merey to Humbert, whether you be moved by that sweet promise, ‘Beati miseri._ 
cordes, quoniam ispi misericordiam consequentur ;’ or intimidated by that, denun- 
ciation, ‘Judicium sine misericordia illi, qui non fecerit misericordiam,’ Fare 
well,?”* 

Again, he writes to him on the same subject, and says, “I fear to be trouble- 
some to you by these repeated solicitations; but what can I do? If I fear to 
offend you by writing often, how much more should I fear to offend God by not 
interposing for the miserable? I return you thanks for allowing me to find fa- 
vor in your sight, and for permitting Humbert to refute the accusation against 
him, but I cannot sufficiently express myastonishment at your not having fulfilled 
your intention of restoring the inheritance to his wife and children, and at your 
pious word not having been accomplished. If we detect any light or false word 
in other princes, we count it a thing neither new nor strange; but from Count 
Thibaud, whose simple affirmation is the same as an oath, and from whom the least 
lie would be a grievous perjury, we cannot patiently hear yes and no. Amongst 
many virtues which ennoble your dignity, and render your name illustrious and 
celebrated through the world, what is chiefly praised, is your constancy of truth. 
Who, therefore, hath tried by entreaty or advice to enervate the strength of your 
firm bosom? Who,I say, hath attempted to annul, by fraud, so holy a resolution, 
so excellent, so worthy of all princes’ imitation? Deceitfully, not truly, did he 
love you ; traitorously, and not faithfully, did he advise you, endeavoring to coy- 
er, with clouds, your glorious renown for truth, and to render void the word which 
your mouth uttered,—word agreeable to God, worthy of you, piously just, and 
justly pious, by I know not what malice, seeking to injure the poor. I beseech 
you, by the mercy of God, to beware, lest the impious should grow proud, while 
the poor are prostrated ; and keep the promise which you made first to the Lord 
Norbert, and afterwards to us, that you would restore the inheritance of Humbert te 
his wife and children.”+ Ina third letter, St. Bernard exhorts the count to be 
ready always with more clemency and indulgence, to hear the supplications of the 
poor people. “Lately, passing by Barrus, I met,” he says, “a woman sufficiently 
wretched ; for her soul was in bitterness, and my bowels were moved at her 
sorrows, and she implored me to intercede for her. She is the wife of your man 
Bellinus ; to whom, according to the crimes that he committed, yon have already 
rendered many and grievous things. Show her merey, that God may have merey 
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op yous atall events, let not her and the innocent children suffer for the iniquity 

of the father. It is just, that whatever has been taken from them should be re- 

wtored.”* We find him afterwards writing to Gaufrid, bishop of Chartres, to en- 
treat tha¢ he would intercede with Count Thibaud for Humbert, as all his ow 
efforts to serve him had proved ineffectual.t Another letter, which he addresses 

to the bishop of Soissons, concludes with a beautiful exhortation to labor in the 
cause of mercy :—‘“I seek suppliantly, I seek earnestly, I seek in season, and out 
of season, not what would be unworthy of you to grant, or what I might repent 
having received ; for if you will deliver a poor from a powerful man, you will’ 
confer on us a great benefit, and still a greater on yourself.”~ The monk of Monte 
Cassino says of Pope Leo, that he repaired to Amalphi, in order to persuade the 
Normans to refrain from cruelty, and to cease from molesting the poor; showing 
them how God is persecuted when the poor are persecuted, and how God is pleased, 
when good is done to the poor. The only question which Guy de Roye, arch- 
bishop of Sens, notices, as essential for confessors to address to such as hold the 
office of seigneurs, is this, ‘‘ whether they extort money from poor persons ?” || art 
evil which some governments, in the middle ages, had effectually obviated ; for 
we find, that at Nola, in the sixteenth century, the poor did not pay the same tax 
for the same objects as the rich, but that each family paid according to its means. % 

Behold, now, an example in later times, of the action of these apostolic men, whose 
soul-subduing tongue was as a lance to quell the mailed crest of wrong. During’ 
the period when Charles Drosius exercised a most cruel tyranny over the inhabi- 
tants of Monte Reale, which was then in possession of the French, Friar John, 
Baptist of Florence, who was residing in the convent of Capuchins, on the mount, 
went boldly to remonstrate with him, and threatened him with the divine ven- 
geance if he persisted to oppress the people ; but as this governor, who feared nei- 
ther God nor man, persevered in his atrocious course of cruelty, the holy preacher 
proceeded to denounce from the pulpit his merciless acts; and when the tyrant 
heard of what he had said, he sent to inform him, that unless he publicly recanted 
those words, he would order his beard to be torn from his chin; to whom the 
holy man sent answer, that when his duty was concerned, he valued his life no 
more than the hairs of his beard, but that ifhe would attend at his sermon on the 
morrow, he should have the satisfaction which he knew would be agreeable to 
God. 

Accordingly, on the next day, Charles, surrounded by his armed soldiers, 
entered the church, That man of iron soul sat in constrained silence, prepared 
not so much to hear the word of God, as to command a horrible crime ;_ while his 
guards stood ready to watch the sign, and execute it. But, lo ! the preacher had 
no sooner lifted up the crucifix and uttered a short prayer, invoking the Saviour’s 


* Epist. xxxix. + Epist. lvi. $ Epist. eexxvii. § L’Ystoire de 1i Normant, liv. iii. c. 16 
{ Le Doctrinal de Sapience {J Amb. Leo de Nola, Lib. iii, 8. in Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. ix 
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his voice in behalf of the poor and oppressed, than terror scaiiaiaiubs veanyy 
the image of Christ seemed to frown upon him ; he shuddered, and, though the 
friar then proceeded to declare, that the vengeance of heaven was hanging over 
his head, unless he made restitution to the poor, and ceased to oppress them, he 
had only sufficient strength to rise and wave to his satellites to follow him, leaving 
the multitude wrapt in admiration at the sudden and terrific spectacle of a tyrant’s _ 
remorse.* From this striking example, reader, you can estimate the effects of 
that monastic action, which was never suspended during the middle ages. Nor 
ean we omit to notice those remarkable fraternities which were instituted by 
noble men and laics, with a view to afford protection to the weak, and to redress 
the wrongs of the oppressed. Without entering upon the ground of old Romance, 
where these are seen to play so memorable a part, we meet with them repeatedly 
in the annals of history. Historians are not wanting to perpetuate the names of 
Catellanus Malavolta, Loderengus Andalous, Gruamons Caccianimicus, Hugoli- 
nus Lambertinus, of Bologna, Selanca Liazanus, of Reggio, and Rainerius Adel- 
ardus, of Modena, who, in the thirteenth century, founded the brotherhood of the 
knights of St. Mary, sanctioned by Pope Urban IV. ; of which the insignia 
showed a purple cross on a white field, beneath two stars; and by the laws of 
which every member was bound to defend widows and orphans, to promote peace 
as far as was in his power.t This path presents new objects of beauty and 
grandeur at every step, but we must press forwards hastily. 


* Annaies Capucinorum, an. 1540. t Sigonii de Episcop. Benev. Lib. 
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CHAPTER V. 


2s. HE humanity and mercy with which the wars of the middle ages were 
NE? conducted, would undoubtedly form another class of historical illustra- 
tse tions, on which we might be expected to dwell, if there were not so 





e~e? many topics, still more intimately connected with our argument, re- 
ie maining as yet unnoticed, the length of which admonishes us to turn 

our steps from ground that has been frequently explored ; and there is 
no want of guides when we pass near battle fields, and enter within the confines of 
mere secular history. The facts here also are well known, and generally uncon- 
troverted. A modern author indeed affirms, that it is a gross abuse of language 
to call a warrior merciful ; but in the very work in which the sentence occurs, 
one may remark that he is obliged to record instances of the most tender compassion 
exercised in war ; and though a hatred of war was undoubtedly characteristic of in- 
numerable heroes, who were celebrated in the middle ages, the same men were 
able to demonstrate in their deeds, that mercy, in the most sovereign degree, may 
distinguish those who are constrained, by the circumstances of the times, to engage 
in it. The proposition, therefore, as general, cannot be admitted. with such facts 
before us as are attested by history. 

Horrors and cruelty have at all times attended the collision of hostile armies ; 
but certainly that reckless sacrifice of human life in furtherance of an important 
object, that cool calculation of consequences in consigning to destruction friends 
or enemies, of which so many instances can be produced from the annals of mod- 
ern warfare, did not belong to the military character of the period in question. 
On the contrary, the ancient annals record numerous examples of commanders 
being willing to forego great advantages, rather than fail in mercy towards those 
opposed to them, of which one very memorable instance occurred, during the siege 
of Rheims by the English, when the Castle of Cormicy, defended by Henri de 
Noir, and a troop of archers from that city, was besieged by Bartholomew de 
Brunes, an English nobleman. A mine having been secretly made by the Eng- 
lish pioneers, their commander, being sure of its effect, sent a summons to Henry 
tosurrender. This brave knight, being ignorant of the danger, was amused at 
the proposition. “Weare well provided,” said he, “with all things, and you de- 
sire us to surrender ; it shall never be so.” The English commander, who could 
not endure to destroy these brave men, invited him to come out under a safe con- 
duct, that he might judge of the peril with his own eyes. His resolution was changed 
when he beheld the tower undermined, and the walls only supported by beams 
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of timber, which had been placed to prop them up. He surrendered, and was 


no sooner come out with all his troops, than the fire was set to the props, and the 
tower shortly opened into two parts, and fell to the ground. This conduct of the 


English knight was the more noble, as the citizens of Rheims, during the war, 


had shown the greatest animosity against the English. 


When Duke Robert, and Richard, Prince of Capua, besieged Salerno, which the 
ferocious Prince Gisolfe defended, the sufferings of the inhabitants, through hun- | 


gerand misery, are described by the monk of Monte Cassino as resembling those 
experienced, during the siege of Jerusalem, by the Romans. The interests of 
humanity required that an end should be put to the horrible despotism of Gisolfe, 
by winning the town, so that these sufferings were unavoidable ; but the Norman 
Prince nevertheless, found occasion to evince mercy to vast numbers while persever- 
ingin their laudable enterprise. Two young men onthisoccasion, followed by a dog, 
contrived to escape from the city, and came to where the duke was, and begged 
bread for God’s sake, which was given to them, and the boys gave a third part 
of it to their dog ; and the dog that evening ran back to the city, carrying the 
bread to their father’s house, and placed it at his feet, and then returned to the 
Jads. And the next day they had bread enough, and gave more to the dog, though 
they knew not what he had done with it before; and the next evening, again, the 
dog carried it to their father, and the third day likewise ; and the father believing 
that some Christian sent him this bread for the love of God, tied a card round the 
dog’s neck, on which he wrote, “I thank God for him who has sent me these 
alms, and I cease not to pray to God for him.” With this the dog returned, and 
when the boys had read the card, they carried the dog, having it still hanging 
from his neck, to the Duchess ; but she would not believe their report. How- 
ever, she caused a little sack of bread to be fastened to the dog; and the dog 
seemed to be afraid of the people, as if he expected to be accused before the Prince ; 
but, after sunset, as usual, he set off, and carried the bread to the city ; and on 
his return another card was found, on which was written, “Greater thanks 
I render thee for these greater alms.” At Jength the Prince heard of this 
circumstance : by his orders the dog was slain, and his master cast into prison, 
and put to a cruel death.* Towards the conclusion of the siege the Duke gave a 
memorable example of the mercy, which was spoken of above, which the histor- 
ian, after describing the enfeebled state of the garrison, proceeds to relate in these 
terms :—“The duke saw that he could take the city by force; bat fearing to 
eause the death of the inhabitants, and lest the poor people should Jose ther 
houses, he would not do so, though he desired above all things to put an end to 
the misery within the ed” which was soon afterwards delivered to him by means 


of a citizen.” + 
Every one has heard of the bell which used to be sounded by the Florentines, 


* L’Ystoire de li Normant, liv viii. c. 19. + Ibid. liv. viii. 
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in the middle ages, during a whole month before entering upon a campaign, iu 
order to give warning to their enemies, that they might be prepared for what was 
coming. Machiavelli confesses, in his History of Florence, that such acts attest 
the prevalence of great generosity and virtue. Thetext of the Coutume de Beau- 
vaisis, written towards the end of the thirteenth century, relative to the for- 
malities which were to be observed before commencing private wars, furnishes an- 
other instance of the same spirit : “Qui autrui vient mettre en guerre par paroles, 
il ne Jes doit pas dire doubles ne couvertes, mais si clers et si apertes que chil a qui 
les paroles sont dites ou envoiées sache que il convient, que il se gart. Et qui 
autrement le feroit se seroit traison.””* 

Who has not heard also of the extraordinary scenes presented even on the field 
of battle, when both armies have spared their enemies, and that avowedly from 
a motive of compassion, and through a horror of shedding blood? In the cele- 
brated battle of Brenneville, in the twelfth century, Orderic Vitalis says, that 
there were but three men killed.t Some scruplealways remained after “destroy- 


” A modern historian 


ing the creature of God, whom they could not resuscitate. 
observes, that the type of a King of France was a saint,{ that is, a man piteous 
and holy, who would say, with the Emperor Louis the Pious, “I do not wish that 
any one, on account of me, should lose life or member.”§ The Monk of Monte 
Cassino, describing the victory of the Normans over the Longobards, who, trust- 
ing in their superior numbers, had threatened not to leave one of them alive, af- 
ter relating that the rout and confusion of the enemy was complete, adds, “The 
Norman conquerors showed such mercy in this battle, that although the enemies’ 
camp contained 2,500 foot soldiers, they would not touch one of them.’”}]| The 
historians of the middle age have been accused of inhumanity, and indifference to 
the fate of the common soldiers, because they seldom enter into any details re 
specting their fate ; but surely a charge of this kind uponsuch grounds, is most up- 
reasonable and ridiculous. How could these chronicles have discovered a differ- 
ent method of describing wars from what have been followed by all writers pre- 
ceding them? In this instance it was necessity, and not inhumanity, which 
made them follow in the steps of Homer, who never speaks of the common crowd, 
but only brings the chiefs upon the scene. Then, again, what an admirable spirit 
of mercy distinguished conquerors! It entered into the definition of a great 
captain in the middle ages to notice his propensity to mercy ; as when the old 
historian of Normandy says of Duke Richard, “Ia miséricorde de lo due estoit 
moult grande.” And the author of the Chronicle of Robert Guiscart records ot 
him, “ Lo conte avoit en soi toute pitié et misericorde.’’** 

St. Epiphanius relates, that the bishop of Paris was sent as ambassador from 


* Beaumanior, Coutume Beauvaisis, c. 59. p. 30. + Hist. Norm, Liv. xii. 
t Michelet, Introduct. a l’Hist. Univ. § Thegani de Gesis Ludov. 42. 
| L’Ystoire de li Normant. liv. i. c. 32. { L’Ystoire de li Normant, liv. v. c. 4. 


** Chronique de Robert Viscart. liv. i. 
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Italy to Gundobad, King of Burgundy, for the purpose of redeeming prisoners, 
and that he spoke with such moving eloquence, that the conqueror restored them 
all to liberty without ransom.* 

What a contrast was here to the heroes of the civilized nations of antiquity, 
with whom it was the custom to brand their prisoners of war with a hot iron, 
The Athenians marked their Samian prisoners with the figure of a ship, and 
the Samians marked their Athenian prisoners with that of an owl.+ 

The impious Emperor Frederick II. indeed, when he ravaged Italy in 1238, 
committed such slaughter, that, as he said himself, the provinces were not vast 
enough to furnish graves for those whom the fury of his soldiers sacrificed to his 
vengeance against Gregory IX., revived this custom of heathen warfare ; for he 
made the sign of the cross with a hot iron on the foreheads of all his prisoners, 
But such an act was only in accordance with the character of an infidel, who led 
troops of Sarassins and heretics against the church. Prisoners of war in our 
chivalrous ages could never furnish themes for tragic song, as in times of heroic 
antiquity. ° 

King Don Alonso of Portngal having been taken prisoner in a battle by Don 
Fernando, King of Leon, was treated with such humanity by him, besides being 
restored to liberty as soon as his wounds were healed, that on his return, through 
gratitude, he would gladly have resigned his kingdom into his hands ; but Don 
Fernando contented himself with the restoration of some places which had been 
taken in Galicia: and the duke of Milan having taken prisoners the kings of Ar- 
ragon and Navarre, gave them their liberty, without ransom or conditions, in or- 
der to gain their friendship.{} The defeated are twice vanquished ; for they are 
forced to yield the palm even of generosity: the Lady of Brescia, in whose honse 
Bayart had been lodged on the capture of that city, on the departure of that 
knight from her house, wept with her daughters, as if they were to be put to 

death. Her last words to him were these: “Flower of chivalry, may the 
blessed Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ who suffered death and passion for 
all sinners, reward you in this world and in the next !” When he accepted her pres- 
ent of 500 ducats, lest he should disoblige her, it was only to distribute them 
immediately among the poor nuns of the convents, which had been injured in the 
sack of the city. The gentleness and mercy of Louis XII. towards the vanquished 
cities of Italy, has been ascribed tothe influence of his confessor, the Dominican Jolin 
Clerée ; and it should be remarked, that there were few conquerorsin those times 
who had not heard lessons of merey and moderation from the lips of some holy 
friar. After the second revolt, when Genoa surrendered at discretion, Lewis XII. 
flushed with victory, entered the city in triumph, holding a drawn sword in his 
hand ; but having embroidered on his coat of arms a king of the bees at the head 





* Ap. Cresolii Anth. Sac. + lian Var. Hist. Lib. xi. c. ® 
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of his swarm, and for motto these noble words, “Our king has no sting.’’* 

During the twenty-two years in which Garsias de Loaysa, the Dominican bishop 
of Osma, enjoyed the favor of the Emperor Charles V. whose confessor he be-~ 
came in 1524, he made it his constant effort to inspire him with sentiments of 
goodness for his subjects, moderation and mercy towards the enemies whom he 
vanquished. After the battle of Pavia, when Francis I. was conducted prisoner 
to Madrid, Charles assembled his council to determine how he ought to treat his 
royal captive. It was the bishop’s part, as chief of the council of conscience, to 
speak first ; and though he well knew the interested views of those who would speak 
after him, which appeared in fact when the Chancellor Gattinara, and the Duke of 
Alva urged that he should be imprisoned for life, and the ambitious projects of 
the young emperor, who aspired to universal monarchy, and who would be now 
told that the only way of resisting the Turks would be by reducing Christendom 
under one monarch, for such was in reality the motive these counsellors assigned 
for their advice, nevertheless he gave his opinion, and persisted in justifying it, 
notwithstanding the cold and unmoved countenance with which the emperor 
heard him, that the King of France should be instantly set at liberty without 
ransom, and even without being obliged to agree to any conditions.+ | Even the 
rights with which the feudal system invested the clergy turned all to the profit of 
the unfortunate, and both in time of peace and of war were exercised in the cause 
of mercy. 

Charles of Anjou, after his victory over Conradin at Tagliacozzo, was obliged 
to give Henri of Castille his life, because the Abbot of Monte Cassino, who had 
procured his arrest, would not render him excepting on that condition, 

But I cannot remain here to multiply examples, which besides must present 
themselves in abundance to the memory of every reader of Froissart, or of our 
other ancient chroniciers, There is, however, one fact connected with the history 
of wars in general, which cannot be passed over in silence ; for it is impossible 
not to be struck at the evidence which is presented in proof, that the humanity 
and compassion which formed the chivalrous character in the middle ages, was the 
result of the principles of the Catholic religion, emanating from the church, and 
diffused through society by the institutions which it inspired. | Without recur- 
ring to the history of warfare in Pagan times, we need only cast a glance at the 
two parties, which were opposed to each other at first in the east, and subsequently 
in the north, to feel the whole force of this observation. Saladin, we are told by 
modern writers, was.of a noble and generous nature ; but what mercy did he 
show towards the vanquished? __ 

After the terrible battle near the lake of Tiberias, in which he deteated the 
crusaders, when Guy de Lusignan was made prisoner, the captive king was 


* Touron, Hist. des. Hom. Illust. de ’Ord. S. D. tom. iii. liv. 24. 
+ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de Ord. §. D. tom. iv. liv. 26. 
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that had been cooled in snow, the unfortunate Lusignan presented the cup to the 
Lord of Carae ; but Saladin held back his hand, exclaiming that a traitor hke 


him should not drink in his presence. The menaces with which these words — 
were followed, enraged Renaud ; and he manifested his contempt for them as if — 
the had been still at liberty, and in his own good castle. Then Saladin struck his 
unarmed and defenceless prisoner with his sword, and suffered his guards to slay — 
him before his face. The following day, a scene of greater horror took place. 
‘The conqueror, seated on a throne, and surrounded by Emirs, and the most learned 
men of his court, summoned before him the Hospitallers and Templars, and, as a 
particular honor, gave his counsellors the privilege of each killing a captive with 


his own hands, 
If we turn to the north, after the departure of Catholicism, and consider the 


spirit with which hostilities were conducted between states professing Christianity, 
we shall find that the epoch of the change of religion in the sixteenth century, 
was distinguished also as forming the commencement of a new military era utterly 
unlike all that hed preceded it. The religious wars against the Catholics in Ger 
many, Holland, and France, were characterized by a ferocity to which uo par- 
allel can be found in the annals of the world. All the atrocities recorded of the 

‘ heathen hostilities, and all the prodigious cruelties that can be aseribed by the 
imagination to the hordes of savages, were surpassed by our militant reform- 
ers. It was a new voice to these regions of the earth, when the men whom Lu- 
ther styled the prophets of murder, raised the ery which found such fearful 
echors in the breasts of an infuriated population, On, on, on! Be without pity, 
when Esau shall give you good words, Hear not the groans of the impious ; 
they will supplicate you very tenderly ; they will weep like children. Be not 
touched ; slay, and let not the sword dyed in blood have time to cool. 

Hence it was, that the horrors perpetrated in Rome, when sacked by the Lu- 
theran and mercenary troops of the Emperor, exceeded all that had ever been suf- 
fered by that city on the eight different oecasions when she fell into the hands of 
anenemy. Mercy indeed was not much to be expected from a leader such as 
George de Frundsberg, chief of the German troops, who had been heard to swear 
repeatedly that he would strangle the Pope with the gold chain which he wore 
round his neck, or from troops, some of whom, as the author of the Lutheran his- 
tory relates, used to boast that they would soon eat a piece of his flesh. Even 
against each other the Reformers contended with unsparing rage. On the re- 
volt of the peasants in Germany, Luther charged the Elector Frederick and Duke 
John, to show them no merey. The peasants, he said, deserved no tolerance, but 
the indignation of God and men: “they are under the ban, and they may be 
treated as mad dogs.” Those who combatted under the ancient standard needed 
no instruction to conyince them that cruelty could not be combined with piety, 
and that the paternosters of the constable Anne de Montmoreney was execrable, 
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The writers of the middle age were all well assured that David, in speaking of 
overthrowing enemies, meant the victory over sins ; and that, as Paschal remarks, 
both Moses and Isaiah had used the term in the same sense ; therefore, in no 
manual of warriors, in no chivalrous romance, in no book of any description of 
the middle ages, will you discover the slightest trace of the spirit of the reformed 
captains, who made such strange and fearful use of the ancient Testament. But 
even without referring to wars professedly religious, it is certain that, wherever 
the Catholic code had ceased to influence men in military authority, there was 
never ground for astonishment, on finding the fairest laurels stained by some op- 
probrious note, of having failed in mercy, if not through blind caprice, at least 
through an inflexible adherence to some false idea of justice, national honor, or 
general expediency. 

But it is useless to incur odium by pulling down vain trophies, which must 
one day fall of themselves, if the minds which now cling to tliem should ever be 
taught to appreciate true glory. Here let us stop. The path is slippery, and 
can lead to nothing worthy : all blessed things visibly droop and wither, as we 
advance on it: it is enough to have marked the limits; let us sign our breasts 
and return. | 


CHAPTER VI. 


2 NTOLERANCE, that so ill agrees with mercy, has been ascribed by the 
¢ = common voice of modern schools to the Catholic society of the middle ages, 
=& It will be necessary, therefore, to examine upon what grounds that accu 
sation rests ; and for this purpose there is nothing more urgent, in the 
4 first instance, than tc form a clear idea of the sense in which the word is 
+ used by those who bring it forward ; for if they understand it as imply- 
ing that the men of those times believed one religion to be true, and but one,— 
believed that it was the duty of those who adhered to that faith to endeavor by 
all means consistent with free will, to convert men to it, and to incorporate all of 
human kind into the one body which professed it,—the charge is true.. But if 
they intended to signify that the believing men of yore deemed it reasonable and 
just to use force in purging the world from errors, so as to compel all waverers to 
believe, and hold fast the Catholic faith, and to punish them with the temporal 
sword if they did not believe and hold it fast, the accusation involves an absur- 
dity, as well as an historical falsification, and can only convict those who support 
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it of ae formed an erroneous and distorted view of the character ‘of past 
times 
On the first of these suppositions, therefore, the truth of the charge being ik 
mitted, if we proceed to inquire what inference it will justify, respecting the 
mercy of men in the ages of faith, setting passion and prejudice aside, we shall 
find that it will warrant no other conclusion, but that they were strictly and in 
genuine simplicity Christian times, and precisely in part because that charge is 
true. The Christian religion was not a system of eclectic philosophy ; it was a 
deposit, once delivered authoritatively from heaven, and to be transmitted after- 
wards by divinely commissioned men, without addition, diminution, or change 
whatever, to the end of time. It rested wholly on the doctrine clearly and re- 
peatedly announced by its Divine Founder, that all those men who did not believe 
and receive it would perish. It was the sole way of deliverance vouchsafed to the 
human race. How then could men who really had faith, arrive at the contrary 
conclusion, that it was a point to be determined by individual inquiry, a subject 
for progressive development, that all men had an equal claim to the title of its 
disciples, whether they persevered or not in the doctrine of its authorized teachers, 
and however widely they might be separated from them, that it was capable of 
being divided into many religions, all differing from each other, both in principles 
of belief and practice, in doctrine as wel! as discipline, and that the virtue of tol- 
erance, equivalent with charity and mercy, required them to give countenance and 
support to those who acted in accordance with such views? Evidently this was 
what mer who had faith could never do, They might renounce their faith, they 
might approach the Christian religion as the ancient philosophers approached the 
sciivol of some famous teacher of wisdom, and say, we approve of such and such 
paris, and we must reject such other parts, by this very act of choice and selec- 
tion, according to the concurrent voice of all the first ages, proclaiming themselves 
to be no longer implicit followers of the apostolic instruction, and consequeutly no 
longer persons belonging to the Cuurch instituted by Christ the Saviour, but 
never, while persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, could they mistake such 
toleration, full of cruelty for the charity of the gospel, “ Ista caritas,” says St. 
Bernard, “ destruit caritatem ; hee discretio diseretionem confundit.”* 

It is an error to suppose that discretion of this kind is the result of any pro- 
gress of philosophy in modern times. St. Augustin says, that the devil, on see- 
ing the temples of the demons become deserted, moved the heretics, who, under 
the name of Christians, should resist the Christian doctrine, as if they could indif- 
ferently, without any correction, be contained in the city of God, in hke munner, as 
the city of confusion had indifferently contained philo-ophers, entertaining 
amongst themselves different and adverse opinions ; “ therefore,” adds St. Au- 
gustin, “ if auy persons in the Church of Christ should teach avy thing morbid or 


* Apolog. ad Guil. 8. 
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bud, and shouid eontumaciously refuse to amend their dogmas, and should per- 
sist in defending them, they become heretics, and must be driven out into the 
ranks of the enemy.”* Christian antiquity had but one voice to assent to this 
doctrine. Clearly, however, as Bossuet remarks, “what rendered the Church 
so odious to those who protested against the ancient faith was, more than any 
thing else, this holy and inflexible incompatibility with error; it was because it 
wished to be alone—because it believed itself the spouse, title which admits of no 
partition. This was, in fact, what rendered it so severe, so unsociable, and so 
odious to the separated sects, which at first asked for nothing else but that she 
would not strike them with her anathemas; but her holy severity and inflexi- 
bility, which caused her to be hated by schismatics, rendered her dear and ven- 
erable to the children of God.” + 

Moreover, another source of terror and jealousy to all excluded persons is the 
discovery that the Catholic religion must always seek to proselytize, and in this 
they only discern with accuracy what is its real character ; for the spirit of the 
Church is essentially conquering to conquer. Like him, of whom it is said, every 
man’s hand was against him, and his hand against every man ; so it isnot to make 
peace that it hath been established on earth, but rather that it should produce 
hostility, as its Divine Founder predicted ;—a war, too, it must be confessed, in 
which all the advantages are against its adversaries ; for there is a power invisible, 
sooner or later sent forth to strike down every lofty thing that rises against it, and 
to bring into its subjection even the thoughts and imaginations of the human heart 
—war—to the conflict of man with man, of master with his own household, of 
sons with their own father—war to the knife’s point, as it were, according to the 
image of that Spanish theologian who entitles his great work in proof of religion, 
“ The dagger of Faith ”—war never-ending, constantly in action, as long as the 
human race exists upon the earth, and always on the same unequal terms ; those 
who are ranged under the banner of Catholicism having at their exclusive dispo- 
sal a prodigious power, an instrument of inconceivable, divine perfection, the se- 
ceret of which no genius or indefatigable malice of their adversaries can ever dis- 
cover. Do youask what this may be? It istaken from the altar; itis a conse- 
crated weapon ; its form is now antiquated, and will only cause a smile to those 
who have not felt its power; for the Church vanquishes by repeating the combat 
of her protomartyr Stephen, who had charity for arms, and by that, conquered all 
things. 

Already here is more than sufficient to explain the ery of intolerance which as- 
sails us on all sides whenever the Catholic religion is named; and yet, so clear 
and irresistible was the truth on which these views were founded, that all these 
societies, which separated themselves into distinct communions, agreed in ad- 
mitting it ; for they only differed from the Catholic church in affirming that they 
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| any of them practically adopt the conclusion that all formed integral parts of ity 
aut and that it was therefore immaterial, or a matter not of essential concern to what: 


side men joined themselves ; of which fact the proof may be seen at any time in | 
their confessions of faith and symbolical books, all of which maintain what is termed: 

the doctrine of exclusive salvation; though modern orators and authors, with 
incredible levity and inconsideration, persist in ascribing it as a distinctive feature 

to the faith of the Catholic Church. Such being, then, the conviction of Catholics, 

it was clearly the very dictate of mercy, in its most purified and exalted sense | 
which led them to the conclusion that it was their imperative duty, both as mem- y 
bers of this divine society and as men, to endeavor to recall back te it all persons q 
who had been induced to forsake it, as well as to impart its advantages to all who 
were afar off, even to the universal race of men, Had they been wanting in re- 
spect to this sentiment, they would be the proper objects for the abhorrence of all 
subsequent generations who admitted the truth of the Christian religion. They 
would have left an eternal fame, to prove how far it was possible for the human 
intelligence to fall from the grace of mercy, and to lose every benign feature of its 
Maker’s image. But in this respect the men of the middle ages were not wanting ; 
and the proofs of the fact, which can be derived from ancient sources, ought to 
form a philosophic mind, that loveth love and mercy, one of the most delightful 
fruits of historic investigation. 

St. Clemens Alexandrinus relates a tradition of the apostle Mathias, that he 
used to remind every one that ifthe neighbor of one of the elect had sinned, that 
elect person had sinned ; for if he had acted as he ought, he would have preserved 
his neighbor from sinning.* | Immeasurable, certainly, is the distance between 
such a doctrine and the sentiment of many schools at present ; but the mercy and 
charity of the middle ages, as witnessed in a St. Benedict or a St. Francis, would 
have acquiesced in it at once; for it would never have allowed men to feel content 
with being instructed and holy in their own manners, without endeavoring, though 
at the risk of incurring personal danger, to admonish, instruct, and reform others 
over, whom they might have authority, “Let no one, brethren,” said St. Bernard, 
“dissemble and flatter sins ; let no one say, Am I my brother’s guardian? Let 
no one be indifferent when he sees decay of discipline ; for to be silent when you 
can admonish, is to consent to sin; and we know that they who'commit sin, and 
they who consent to it, will be punished alike.”+ 

But, in remarking that the men of faith knew it to be their duty to use all 
means for this purpose, I added, “consistent with the free-will of the persons 
whom they wished to convert ;” and this leads us to the second stage of the in- 
quiry which is here instituted. 

In making the will of man free, it pleased his Creator to endue him with the 
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power of rejecting or of accepting the favors, whether of a temporal or of a spiritual 
order, which would be placed before him; and therefore, so far, unquestionably 
man possesses from nature the right, if it can be so termed, of forfeiting salvation 
and of denying the truth, which was revealed for his deliverance. Beyond this sad 
privilege, the word liberty of conscience, as a maxim of genuine Christianity, in- 
dependent of the power of men to punish, can mean nothing. Has man liberty of 
conscience from God to hear or to reject the Church ? Unquestionably, in submis- 
sion to the unsearchable mysteries of divine grace, he has that liberty. Has he liber- 
ty ofconscience from God to hear or to reject the Church, and, in the latter event, to 
continue still a true member of the Church, and retain all his title to its privileges ? 
With equal certainty we must reply in the negative to this proposition. Has he, 
then, liberty of conscience from the Church—that is, may he refuse to hear and obey 
her decisions, and continue to be a member of her communion? A negative must 
again be returned, and with the same assurance of truth and justice. What, then, 
is the Church to do to prevent him from exercising this privilege, to which he lays 
claims? Is she to force him to hear her—to compel him to believe? How could 
such an idea be ever entertained, sincethe Church has no authority to take away what 
God has granted? and we have seen that he has granted to man the free power 
of receiving or rejecting his offers of grace. ‘Those who are compelled to enter,” 
says Hugo of St. Victor, “are those who, broken by adversities, are corrected 
from sins and led back to the love of God.”* Such was the interpretation put 
upon those words in the middle ages. But upon what shadow of ground can any 
one question the right of the Church to put into execution the divine decree, and 
in conformity with the express and absolute commission which she has so solemnly 
received, to separate from her fold those impure and lifeless members which might 
spread contagion and death through the ranks of others who continued faithful ? 
As opposed to the general conviction of the existence of this right, we may, with 
Pelisson, style “liberty of conscience a fatal word, unknown to all Christian an- 
tiquity, which nothing but the fury of civil wars, bloody battles, and the overthrow 
of legitimate authority, have introduced in later times. Inastronomy or physics,” 
continues this philosopher, “it was lawful to follow one’s own opinion ; but when 
was it ever permitted either to do in the republic or to believe in the Church what- 
ever one chose? Such boundless liberty isa chimera or a servitude.”’+ 

The human soul, easily ensnared by the flavor of some slight good, with fond- 
ness would pursue destruction, if no guide recall, no rein direct, her wandering 
course. Hence the wise poet of ages skilled in wisdom, reminds men that it be- 
hoves the law should be a curb, the government a mark, whose borrowed light 
might show at least the fortress and main tower of the true city. 

If we proceed now to inquire what were the consequences, during the middle 
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ages, of men exercising this liberty of forsaking the communion of the faithful, the 
question acquires a more complex character, inasmuch as there were two distinct 
powers concerned. 

In relation to interests of a spiritual order, the measures adopted emanated 
solely from the religious authority ; but the state which at one time sought impunity 
for its own crimes, and with that view, as in the acts of Henry II. of England, 
desired to deprive the Church of the liberty of excommunication, which no human 
power can ever take from it, and which at another deemed the protection of the 
people from error in matters of faith an object intimately connected with its own in- 
terests, was not slow to interfere, on these occasions, and with whatever motive, 
in a manner equally opposed in some instances to what was recommended and re- 
quired by the Church. This explains such facts as that presented in the eleventh 
year of Henry III., when a writ was sent to the Lord Justice of Ireland, com- 
manding him to aid the episcopal excommunications with the secular arm, as in 
England was used. In human affairs, indeed, the most salutary regulations are 
often evaded or defied ; and as a receng historian of the middle ages remarks, in 
excusing the practice which then prevailed, power will often decide where these 
obligations have nothing beyond conscience to enforce them. Hence the fathers 
of councils were frequently compelled to invoke the secular arm for the execu- 
tion of their decrees ; but by degrees the civil power usurped the spiritual. The 
witena-gemot, being solicited to chastise such as despised the observance of Lent, 
or such as neglected to baptize their children, soon considered ecclesiastical penal- 
ties as much its province as those incurred by a violation of civil law. Thus, by 
the laws of the Saxon states, if a man neglected to baptize within the first month, 
he paid a fine of thirty shillings. Ifthe child died after that period, without the 
regenerating rite, his whole property was forfeited, to be employed for the relief 
of the poor and other holy works. In fine, there was scarcely a commandment 
in the decalogue, the violation of which did not fall within the cognizance of the 
civil tribunals, so blended were they with the ecclesiastical. The civil rulers, it 
is true, might have appealed to the judgment of the ancient wise, and said in jus- 
tification of themselves, “ He who does not forbid sin when he has the power, en- 
joins it;” but the legislation in later times, in respect to such offences, enforced 
by the civil tribunals of France and England, was so far from being in harmony 
with thespiritual authority, that there are repeated instances of its being denounced 
by the clergy as opposed to the Christian mildness ; »nd the authorized guides 
of men could never with impunity take part in the judgment of the secular 
courts, 

Dominique de Florence, archbishop of Toulouse, was appointed, in 1419, presi- 
dent of the parliament of Toulouse, on the accession of Charles VII. In that 
same year, on the 30th of July, the parliament (the archbishop presiding with 
five clerical and six laical counsellors) sentenced a man to be decapitated for 
blasphemy. The severity of the Gallican tribunals was well known ; but the 
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public was filled with astonishment, that the archbishop and the five clerks should 
have despised the laws of the Church, by rendering such a sentence. The clergy 
of Toulouse, both secular and regular, immediately separated themselves from his 
communion, and declared that, by becoming irregular, he had lost his spiritual 
jurisdiction. In vain did he attempt to justify himself from the pulpit of his 
metropolitan church, clad in his pontificals, citing the examples of Moses and of 
Phineas, and threatening the disobedient with excommunication, The cause was 
laid before the Pope, who deputed Guillaume de Chalangon, bishop of Pui, to take 
informations on the spot, and send the result to Rome. The Pope reserved the 
decision to himself, but granted to an apostolic commissioner the power of absoly- 
ing the archbishop and the five clerks, ad cautelam and in secret, which he ex- 
ercised, it is said, in November, 1422; when itis supposed the archbishop and 
clergy were reconciled, the former resigning the office of president into the hands of 
the Dauphin.* The penalties which the Church inflicted were, undoubtedly, 
severe and fearful to persons who had faith, but men who had no regard to the 
words of Jesus Christ could not consistently complain; for according to their 
principles they must have appeared null and powerless. They consisted either 
in excommunication, which was a formal exclusion of the individual from the 
spiritual advantages of the Christian Church, to which he was not restored until 
after having complied or pledged himself to comply with the conditions required 
by the canons, or else in simple admonitions and exhortations. 

The ancient discipline recognizes a twofold excommunication, mortal and 
medicinal ; to the former of which belong the horror of solemnities publicly 
revealing it.f In the interests of peace, the Church was often obliged to have re- 
course to both. In the year 992, to restrain military rapine, Alduin, bishop of 
Limoges, ordained, that divine worship should cease in parish churches and 
monasteries ; which decree he deemed equivalent to an excommunication.t A 
few years later, several men of arms were excommunicated by name : a solemn 
curse was pronounced against themselves, their abettors, their arms, their horses ; 
and torches were dashed upon the ground, and extinguished, while the clergy 
prayed that, in like manner, might their joy perish in the sight of angels, unless 
they made restitution, and ceased to oppress the poor. 

The deprivation of funeral rights, the administration of which by revellious hands 
is justly deemed by the faithful, a barbarous infliction on the surviving friends, 
as well as an insult to the dead, when ordained by Catholic authority, was deemed 

part of the penalty of such one as, in contumacy, died against the holy Church. 
We find it decreed, at the Synod of Ries, in 1284, that no bier should even be 
borne before the house of persons excommunicated. In such a refusal, however, 
there was no ground for an accusation, unless it be intolerance, te refrain from 
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had died in the commission of the very acts which they knew were equivalent _ 
with a wilful rejection of her authority. An example of general interdict occurs 


in the twenty-ninth canon, styled “of the Apostles.”* It never excluded what 


was necessary for the condition of the sick and infants. During an interdict, the 
Franciscans could celebrate solemnly on the festivals of St. Francis, St. Bona- 
ventura, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Louis, St. Bernardine of Sienna, St. Clare, St. 
Elizabeth, and the martyrs of the order.t In many convents and hospitals, as in 
that of St. Thomas, at Caen, and St. John, at Angiers, it was permitted, during an 
interdict to celebrate the divine office with closed doors, and without bells in an 
under-tone, ‘all interdieted persons being excluded.{ Many prelates, as those who 
held the sees of Canterbury, London, Ely, and Worcester, obtained permission to 
celebrate mass once every week in their cathedrals.§ An instance recorded in an 
ancient chronicle, will serve to illustrate the order of proceeding in particular cases, 
when excommunication was inflicted; and the result may lead the most preju- 
diced to suspect, that it was not the clergy on such occasions who were neces- 
sarily the persecutors. “In the diocese of Argentine, in Alsace, there was a 
town called Barra, inhabited by good men ; and there was,” continues the ancient 
chronicler, “a young priest, who served that parish. But there was in the town a 
man who served his passions, rather than his duty; for it was usual with him, 
when Advent or Lent, or any days of fast came in the course of the year, to have 
no wish to fast, bot he would take with him two or three others, and enter a tay- 
ern, and there, openly before all the people, eat and drink to intoxication. The 
priest, observing that he caused others to sin, and that many were scandalized 
through him, took him aside privately, and remonstrated with him ; but he said 
that he would not fast, because God had made bread and wine, and other victuals, 
that men might use them as they liked. The priest, after repeated admonitions in 
private, resolved to summon him in the face of the Church, that he might be 
judged by the parishioners: he came, accordingly, and in face of the Church, re= 
peated the same defence, that God wished men to use his gifts when, and how, 
and where they might choose. The soldiers, and other prudent men with whom 
the Church was then filled to an overflow, argued with him as to-his daring to utter 
such vain words in face of the Church. The priest reminded him, that he ought 
to stand by the decision of the Church ; but when he had in vain admonished 
him thrice, he proceeded to excommunicate him, and obliged him to leave 
the Church. It happened soon after, that on the vigil of the holy apostles, Simon 
and Jude, the priest, going to the Church to perform the divine office, was seen by 
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the excommunicated man and his accomplices, who were sitting carousing at the 
entrance of the tavern cellar. The priest had just entered the cemetery, when 
they rose up and came upon him; and he that was excommunicated ran him 
through with a weapon, which one of his comrades gave him for the purpose. 
The priest lived to receive the body and blood of our Lord, and then rendered 
his soul to heaven asa true martyr.’’* In the event of mortal excommunication 
being inflicted, the social position of the sufferer undoubtedly underwent a fearful 
change ; but it should be observed, that the consequence was inevitable, and could 
not be prevented either by the Church or the state, without doing violence to the 
express injunction of the holy Scripture, issued not to meet a particular emergency, 
but to be a general rule for the observance of all Christians to the end of time. 
The solemn charge of St. Paul, “Hereticum hominem, post unam et secundam 
correptionem devita;”+ and that precept of blessed John, the apostle of love, “Si 
quis venit ad vos, et hance doctrinam non affert, nolite recipere eum in domum, nec 
- ave ei dixeritis,”{ could never yield, during ages of faith, to the contrary prescrip- 
tion of any human notions of liberality, however plausible. True, when there 
was a disposition to disobey them, they were enforced by apostolic mandate, as 
may be witnessed in the letters of Pope Innocent III. to the bishops of London, 
Ely, and Worcester, and to the archbishop of Thebes ;§ but what else could the 
Church do? Who denies that, in many instances, the sufferers might have deep 
claims on the esteem and commiseration of the generous and good? But does not 
the very fact of the nobleness of their nature render more visible the obligation 
of the Church to exercise real mercy towards them? Does it not prove that they 
were, therefore, the men whom she was, in a more particular manner, bound to 
correct ; for how otherwise could they be restored to the peace and love of God ? 

The Church would do violence to no one, nor compel any one to embrace her 
doctrine ; but she always wished, that her children should be separated from those 
who propagated errors against faith, lest, as St. Jerome says, ‘one infected animal 
should spread infection through the entire fold.’’|] Her pale was wide, indeed, 
so that St. Bernard says, We must go out of the world, if we wish to fly from 
all the evil whom the Church tolerates.” There was no danger in receiving 
any one whom the Church received ; but in order that the minds of Catholics 
might not, be perverted, she ordained that.men who formally opposed her 
should be excluded from their society, and not allowed to instil their opin- 
ions into unguarded breasts.** In the first place, as Pope Victor III. said 
of the schismatics of his time, “to believe even that such men could be 
priests, was altogether to err. Penance and communion should be received from 
no one but from a Catholic ; but if there should be no Catholie priest, it was more 
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says Victor, “the Pasittisicanulbtinavs the sacred communion of Christ visibly 


and corporally, yet, whilst united in mind and body with Christ, they hovel 
sacred communion of Christ invisibly.”* Ina word, the maxim of ages of faith, 


in all cases was that of St. Augustin, “ Non habemus partem cum iis qui faciunt q 


partem.”+ 
- But this was notall; for the separation was not confined to the strict limits of 


religious worship. Clemens, the disciple of Peter, expressly says, “remove im- 
penitent eclectics from the society of the faithful; for these pretenders to wisdom, 
who affect to be pious, corrupt the flock, and followa way which, though it may 
seem right to some, leads in theend to death.”{ By the canons of the council of 
Epaone, in 517, priests are forbidden to assist at the repasts of obstinate heretics, 


and the prohibition extended to the laity, who were to keep aloof from the society 


of all persons who had personally been®eparated from the Church by a formal sen- 
tence. St. Gregory, of Tours, relates an anecdote, which willshow the prevailing 
sentiments of his agein this respect. “Heresy,” saith he, “is always hostile to Cath- 
olics, and never loses an occasion of Jaying snares for them. There was a certain 
woman, a Catholic, who had a husband that was a heretic, to whom, when a Catholic 
priest used to come, she being very Catholic, used to say to her husband, ‘I pray 
your benevolence, that for the sake of this priest, who is come to visit me, there 
may be a joyful reception for him in our house, that we may give him a good sup- 
per ;’ when her husband used to consent. Now, on one of these occasions, there 
happened to arrive a heretic priest, upon which the husband said to his wife, ‘Our 
_joy is now double, because priests of both religions are in our house.’ So they 
sat down to meat, and the husband placed his priest on his right hand, and the 
Catholic priest on his left; and he said to the heretic priest, ‘ If you consent to 
what I propose, we shall play a merry trick on this priest of the Roman, [exer- 
cemus hodie cachinnum de hoc Romanorum Presbytero,] and this will consist in 
your being quick to sign all the dishes as soon as they are placed before us; for 
by so doing, we shall feast joyously, and he will sit in sadness ;’ and he answered, 
‘I will do what you propose.’ So, when the first dish was brought, he signed it 
immediately ; and the woman perceiving it, said, ‘ Do not so, for by this I shall 


commit an ungrateful injury against my priest ;’ but the second and third dish ar-— 


riving in succession, the heretic priest did the same as before, and in like manner 
with the fourth. ”’§ 

The zeal, the delicate honor, the deep senseof fidelity, which acruated so many men 
during ages of faith, demanded even more than what the Church required ; so that 
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when heresy was permitted to infect a whole country, multitudes of its Catholic 
inhabitants went into voluntary exile. St. Peter Nolasco, while a youth, having lost 
his parents, felt such horror for the heresy of the Albigenses, which then desolated 
part of France, that he left his country, after dividing his inheritance, and passed into 
Spain to Montserrat. In like manner,as we observed in a former book,many Cath- 
olic nobles and others abandoned these islands on the change of religion, and ended 
their days in France, Belgium, or Italy. Robert Malusvicinus being about to inhabit - 
an estate in the south of France, which had been infected by the Manichzean heresy, 
besought Pope Innocent III. that he would order his legate, the abbot of Citeaux, 
to depute some monk or secular priest, to accompany him, by whose counsel and 
ministry, in hearing confessions, he and his wife might be directed in the way of 
salvation, as long as they remained in that country ; and we have the reply of the 
pontiff granting his humble petition.* The faithful regarded the heretics as trai- 
tors against the highest King: they deemed no act extravagant which could mark 
their detestation of such ingratitude ; and it is curious to trace, in many ecclesias- 
tical decrees, a disposition to meet this high sentiment even on its own ground of 
chivalrous sensibility ; as when Pope Innocent III. commanded, that the houses 
in which any Paterans had been received should be demolished to their founda- 
tions, and never rebuilt, since they had been the haunts of the perfidious :+ and as 
in the decree which prohibited the clergy from accepting their alms or oblations, 
on pain of suspension, which was to be for ever, unless revoked with the special 
consent of the apostolic see. Historically considered, the practice of Catholics in 
the middle ages, in respect to persons excommunicated, was only a strict confor- 
mity with the traditionary manners which had come down from the primitive 
Christians, as may be witnessed in the work of Fleury, who shows how they re- 
frained from eating with them, stopped their ears to the discourse of heretics, fled 
from their company, or performed penance, in order to be reconciled when they 
had been joined to it.{ St. Athanasius says of St. Anthony, that he never had 
any commerce with the Meletian schismatics, nor with the Manichens, nor with 
any other heretics; for he believed and affirmed, that their friendship and fami- 
liarity involved the death of the soul.” St. Irenzus, after relating how St. John, 
the evangelist, fled from Cerinthus, adds, “such fear had the apostles and their 
disciples to communicate, or even exchange a word with those who adulterated 
truth.’’§ 

Viewed with the eyes of faith, there was nothing in the spirit or letter of the ec- 
clesiastical discipline opposed to mercy ; for where was the intolerance or cruelty in 
withdrawing in humble silence, in the spirit of peace and self-renouncement, from 
the ranks of a gay and a scornful opposition to the society of the obedient, meek, 
and lowly of heart? To have been always conversant in domesticintercourse with 
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a sense of all social duties, and also upon the result of wise experience, and en ao 
servation of life; “for what doth not custom invert ;” as St. Bernard exclaims: 
“What doth not yield to use?” Hear the binelanslile of the just man: “Que 
prius tangere nolebat anima mea, nune pre angustia cibi mei sunt. First, it 
will seem insupportable: in process of time, you will judge it Jess grievous; soon 
after, you will feel it light ; again, a little while and you will not even feel it in 
any degree : finally, it will delight you. So, by degrees, you contract hardness 
of heart, and then aversion.” + The importance of selecting persons of congenial 
views, with whom men were to associate, was recognized by the Gentiles. As the 
youth Lysiteles says in the old play, “The good seek for themselves faith, hon- 

or, glory, grace ; cum probis potius quim cum improbis vivere vanidicis.”’t 

The Catholie society of the ages of faith had indeed a more secure conscience, 
and a very different rule; but in yielding implicit obedience to the evangelic 
precept, which forbids a promiscuous association, without transgressing any 
counsel of mercy, it still acted upon the principle of self-defence, as its guides 
concur in admitting. “ Believe me, my son,” says the wise man, “do not re- 
main, but fly ; the least delay may be fatal to you.”§—“Think not,” continues 
St. Chrysostom, after quoting these words, “that I exhort you to fly because I 
fear the force of the arguments of the impious: no, I fear only your own weak- 
ness, As for us who are founded in the faith, all that they can say appears but 
so much vain sophistry, easier to destroy than the fragile work of the spider ; 
but I repeat it, I fear your weakness.”|| Truly it was well to tear when such 
examples had been given to the Church, of the fatal effects of neglecting that 
counsel, after she had seen herself robbed of a Tertullian, a priest, a man of se- 
vere understanding, of great learning, illustrious for his victories over Jews and 
Gentiles, over Apelles, Marcion, Praxea, and Hermogene, by the conversation of 
two fanatical dreaming women, Priscilla and Maximilla. 

With respect to the middle ages it is an historical fact, that it was by means 
of artful insinuations, made in the ordinary intercourse of life, that the Mani- 
cheans and other heretics of the South of France perverted so many Christians. 
We can form some idea of their policy by means ofthe light which bas been thrown 
upon the proceedings of secret societies in latter times. “ Simplicioribus singula 
non revelantur, ” says Reinerus of the Cathari. St. Bernard tells us, that the 
monster of his age wore the semblance of a just man, so kind and gracious was 





* Matt. xviii. 17.1. ad Corinth. v.11. + De Consideratione, {. 2. 
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its outward cheer; the rest was serpent all. The heretics were truly in sheep’s 
clothing ; no men appeared more devout or more moral ; nothing could sound 
better than their words at the commencement ; for they imitated the policy of those 
spoken of in the Gospel, who at first produced good wine ; but when men have 
drunk much, then that which is worse. 

Pope Innocent ITI. says, that the Cathari promise with a context of heavenly 
words, and with the pictured adornment of eloquence, to prepare for their hear- 
ers a sound and wholesome couch, on which they may rest with a free heart from 
the tumult of vices ; but that they rather construct a place of perdition, with the 
cords of sinners.* The danger of aebate with such persons may be collected from 
the disputation published by Martene.t But even where there was no disguise 
from the beginning, or where the errors were merely such as later times have devel- 
oped, the danger ofassociating with men leagued in such a confederacy, was not such 
as any wise man could despise. Where no disguise was offered, the common 
— troops that waited on all who unfurled their banner against Rome, were only men 
profane, in whom nature was so transformed, that it seemed as if they had shared 
of Circe’s feeding. Amidst brute swine they shaped first their obscure way ; then 
like those we read of with the poet, sloping onward, they found curs, snarlers, 
more in spite than power: still journeying down, they found dogs turning into 
wolves. Descending further through the curst and luckless foss, they met a race 
of foxes, so replete with craft, that they believed no skill could master it. > These 
introduced them to the erring spirits of a later date ; and against such as these, 
faithful reader, the Church did well to warn thee; nor should she cease, because 
her words are heard by other ears than thine. At all times men who from delib- 
erate choice oppose Catholicism, are in one respect like the combatants described 
by Homer, servis axopnrot avris; and of each a Catholic would naturally 
say, “He is too disputable for my company; this babble shall not hence- 
forth trouble me.” In colloquial intercourse with them, the end would always be 
idle recrimination, and the Catholic would have only to defend himself on Jason’s 
ground : 

“Autlriav yap ov mpovdnkas Aoywr.t 

The Protestors, who are willing to accept that title, like the Greeks, subtle dis- 
putants, and Bonald remarks, that “in that they resemble all men of weak minds,” 
would have no difficulty in raising a cloud, through which the keenest eye might 
for a moment be unable to follow the movements of truth. Every Catholic has 
not so much Homeric wisdom as to remain unmoved when assailed by such ad- 
versaries, contented to reply to them, “I know you may contradict this, and 
speak plausibly against it.” 
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* Innocent Epist. X. 149. + Disputat. inter Catholic. &c, Thesaur. tom. V, 
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Bien; «able Wen city, may enjoin silence ; b bu it, as T Dante sait 
power which wills, bears not supreme control : laughter ar d tears follow wictol iy 
on the passion which prompts them, that they wait not for the motions of th 
will in natures most sincere.” The Catholic does but smile as one who winks 
and thereupon assailants of this kind will rise tumultuous, and seek to cover hir 
with sand, rushing on, like Scamander calling out to her sister Simois, and prom 
ing forwards to overwhelm Achilles, saying, ‘he thinks himself strong with the — 


help of gods, and with his divine armor. 
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What else but sand are all their affirmations censures, suspicions, jests, scoffs, 
calumnies, and misrepresentations ? . 

It is not in the camp of the Protestors, reaaer, that you will find men resembling 
St. Thomas of Aquinum, of whom we read, “no one could be found who had ever 
heard an idle word escape from his lips.”+ Observe, the we are not left to arrive 
at this conclusion merely by inference. We have the letters of the chiefs to con- 
sult and there were not wanting to them friends more zealous than discreet, to 
transmit to us a knowledge of their table-talk. Without going back to the hereties 
of earlier times, we have only to consult the memoirs of Luther to be convinced 
that the ordinary conversation of that singular man was absolutely nothing but 
the most gross tissue of detraction and calumny. When he speaks, for instance, 
of the Archbishop of Mayence taking up a bible, not knowing what book it was, 
only remarking that it was against Catholics, or when he speaks of the monks in 
general, one can hardly explain how any company of persons, whatever might 
have been their zeal and excitement at the time, while not openly and audaciously 
libertine, could listen to such accounts without expressing their indignation. Had 
these men been persuaded by the Apostle to lay aside lying, and speak truth to 
their neighbor, their table-talk would have been less attractive, no doubt, to the 
curious, but also the great work, of which they were the instruments, would have 
been stopped at the commencement ; for, as the universal doctor said, in the 
twelfth century, “It is the vice of lying which produces heresy, and makes schisms, 
which generates suspicions, propagates rumors, clothes what should be naked. and 
strips naked what should be veiled over.” 

The very principles of these men, if such they can be called, had no more con- 
sistency or solidity than their table-talk ; they can only be used as so much sand. 
When in the company of Catholics who have studied religion, who are familiar 
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with the history of the Church, and with the writings of the great and illustrious 
philosophers who, in different ages, have explained and developed, and defended 
its doctrine and discipline, the professed followers of the modern systems of relig- 
ion can seldom utter a sentence bordering upon the ground of religion, or of his- 
tory in connection with it, without placing the former in a position where they 
could not do their duty, without seeming to them to offer discourteous rudeness : 
for, as St. Augustin says, “the dissent of the tongue is as necessary as_that of the 
heart, in order to avoid incurring the evil of others. Duobus modis non te inqui- 


> and where is there par- 


nat alienum malum, si non consentis, et si redarguis ? 
don for those who, though in truth’s defence, change conversation into obstinate 
debate? These misguided men, looking througha distorted medium, cannot 
avoid every moment evincing ignorance or enmity; they speak unskilfully ; or 
if their knowledge be more, it is much darkened in their malice. Many of the 
mere terms of their ordinary conversation are enough to unfold the prodigious 
distance which separated them from the Christian philosophy ; and, as Eckbert 
says, it is disgraceful that those of the faithful who have learning should be mute 
and without tonguesin their presence.* Not if their countenances were masked 
with an hundred visors, could a thought of theirs, how cautiously expressed soeyer, 
fail to wound the exquisite sense, which faith must everguard, In the thirteenth 
century we read of persons who could detect them merely by their tone of voice, 
and their gestures.t In general they cannot even avoid contradicting innumerable 
sentences of the holy Scriptures, many also of their own principles Jaid down, 
and repeatedly republished in their formularies for daily and general use. With 
them a priest is generally a term of reproach, apostolic hearing of the Church a 
proof of slavery aud superstition, meditation and retirement, and singing the 
praise of God in choirs, indolence. They retainsome ancient forms, deprived of 
the spirit, which gave them life, and exclaim against them as the vestiges of Pop- 
ery. 

Notwithstanding vague and abstract professions, they have proceeded virtually to 
place the highest good in material prosperity, in the sciences, in the mechanical arts, 
which minister to temporal comfort and convenience. They never view the course 
of time and the affairs of empires from the height of heavenly meditation, which 
despises the world, to follow Christ; a crucifix so far from being an epitome of 
their creed, is its refutation. Their maxims are drawn from the wisdom, or even 
the conventional caprice of the world ; the virtues which they praise are all such 
as the Gentiles praised. The practical results of Christ’s sermon on the beati- 
tudes are either never spoken of, or else dismissed with contempt as so many Po- 
pish observances, or even perhaps as vestiges of Paganism, old oriental errors, 
utterly at variance with all sound enlightened views. Hence they are more conver- 
sant with Cicero than St. Augustin, with Horace than with the sacred poets of the 


* Eckbert, advers. Cath. ¢ Alberic, ad an. 1236 
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Church. “The author of the Imitation, if tried by th 
_ shown himself ignorant of every thing that s philonll ought to an 
involuntary impulse resulting from habit, they are every ‘moment pallig ta ola 
_ tion the very elements of the Christian faith, every moment supposing rth 
own mind, as well as that of the person with whom they converse, isa tabula rasa ; 
as Evrard says of the Waldenses, “affirming nothing, but proposing every thing 
as a matter of doubt; saying, thus we think, thus we imagine ; it seems so to us, _ 
perhaps it is so ;”* or else they are dogmatizing, and laying down maxims con- 
trary to faith, with an air of knowing more than they choose to express, as if be- _ : 
ing withheld from speaking more strongly only by courteous forbearance; asthe 
Cathari are described by Pope Innocent ITT. “sub quadam humilitatis specie sui 
elationem animi palliantes ;”+ so that, as the Corinthians said of war, ‘ ieora 
yap modepos ext pyrois ywpei,”t in this combat of words, where men differ 
in faith, all conversation will be either a truce or a war, and no one can foresee 
how it will proceed ; but events alone will determine it. 

Now for Catholics to have placed themselves in such a position, would have 
been both useless in regard to any effect which they might have desired to 
produce on others, and also full of danger and injury to themselves, Useless, 
for in general to attempt converting, in the course of ordinary conversation, 
souls deceived by diabolic fraud, is like attacking the hydra; as fast as one ob- 
jection is refuted, another is sure to rise up against you. Here isa coil with 
protestation! If you defend the clergy of Guatimala to-day, you will have to 
meet some other charge equally fugitive to-morrow, resting upon similar ground, 
namely, the report of some miserable apostate, or mercenary scribe, who has regard 
for justice so far as it can tend to fill his purse. And it is not few words at ran- 
dom uttered that can set these greedy listeners to every slander free from error’s 
thraldom, persuade them to lay aside what the Church terms.“ heretical depravity,” 
and return to the unity of truth. How many of these listeners are in the number 
of those who search for reasons not to believe in the truth of the Catholic religion ? 
Yes, but perhaps you will reply, I am still a debtor to them, aud bound to offer 
myselfas such, Grant this; but, on the other hand, has the spirit of the blessed 
merciful descended upon you in more rich abundance than on St. Bernard, who 
wrote in these terms to Guido the Legate : It is related that Arnold of Brescia 
is with you at present. Probably you hope to convert him, Would that it might 
be so! Would that some one could from this stone raise up a child to Abraham ! 
what a grateful present would mother Church receive from your hands ! It is law- 
ful to make the attempt ; but a prudent man will be cautious not to trangress the 
number fixed by the Apostle, who says, ‘Hereticum hominem post unam et 
secundam correptiouem devita.’ ”§ Of what use to expose the evil of schism, when 
perhaps, like that of Gerard of Angouleme, it arixes not from ignorance, but 
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from secret ambition? To the calumnies of such men, St. Bernard deemed it a 
sufficient answer to allege the proverb, ‘Occasio nunquam deerit ei qui vult 
recedere ab amico ; adding, ‘This we say, not distrusting the justice of our cause, 
but being on our guard against his cunning; for though God hath produced his 
justice as the light, and his judgment as the noon-day, to those who will not open 
their eyes, his light is as the darkness.””* 

Only by a general change of their psychological condition, as philosophers would 
say, can any useful conviction be effected in such men; but it is not by agreeable 
conversation in the common intercourse of life, that such alterations take place ; 
you must wait for sickness, adversity, thedeath of friends, a visit to a distant coun- 
try: and full of danger and injury tothe mind of Catholics would have been the rash 
exposing of themselves to such an atmosphere as encompassed men of this descrip- 
tion, charged with every thing that can render truth difficult of apprehension, or 
difficult of being retained. To the influence of such men one may truly apply the 
strong poetic language of Aluschylus, and say that “the venom of their thoughts 
falling to the ground, will cause a horrible pestilence.” 


*I6s é& ppovnuarav 
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You ask, how could the heroic constancy of Catholics in ages of faith have 
been endangered by the subtle wiles of sophists? Well, they were noble; yet 
their honorable metal might be wrought from that it is disposed ; therefore, con- 
cludes the wise poet. 


‘Tis meet that noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced ?” 


Lord Bacon remarks, that it is a property of the human intelligence to be more 
moved and excited by affirmatives than by negatives. Who canestimate the power 
that a resolute affirmation exercises over the mind of man? Nowall persons wilfully 
separate from the household of faith are more or less distinguished by that disposi- 
tion pervicacia asserendi, which Erasmus remarked in Luther. More than for any 
thing else they are remarkable for the faculty of affirming with an air of convic- 
tion, of affirming with a most intrepid indomitable contempt for what may be urged 
against them. In that lies their power, and they must have felt iteven on 
themselves. Therefore, as a man is worth more for haying been conversant with 
the wise and learned, so is he worth less for having heard the negations of men 
without faith. It may be very true thathe is able to resist them at the moment, 
and disprove them ; still, by the mere fact of having heard them, for all practical 
purposes of a Catholic life, it is highly probablethat he has fallen in value ; he has 
touched the pitch, and the laws of nature cannot be reversed to favor him, There 
remaineth a spot, and it will be owing to the grace of heaven if it should not de- 


* Epist. exxvi. ¢ Eumenid. 478. 
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life, steals from your intelligence by a process pretty sianidahiieaasins aad ch 
an experienced thiefadoptsin extracting your money. He makes a bold ry 
and you imagine that you are only insulted, and have lost nothing ; whereas, prob. _ 
ably, the fact is, that he has succeeded, and perhaps even beyond his hopes ; only _ 
in this case he has not, like the common thief, stolen trash, but that which is infin- 
itely more valuable than even your fame—the treasure of your faith, You will — 
not believe it possible, but he has, with a word, with a bold affirmation, robbed 
you of more than life ; and, without enriching himself, has gone away, leaving - 
you at some future time to make the discovery, and feel yourself poor indeed. 

Rightly, therefore, did men of the middle ages teach, when they said, that join- 
ing in the conversation, or consulting often the books of sophists, and men wilfully 
at variance with the Catholic Church, though it be for the purpose of refuting them, 
isa perilous thing ; in fact, in most instances, it is like conversing with the society 
of the profane, dissipated world, from which so few return without having 
lost some portion of charity and of hope. The venerable Bede says, “ Soli ei con- 
ceditur hzereticorum libros legere quia a Deo solidatus est in fide Catholica, ut ver- 
borum dulcedine, vel astutid nequeat ab eA segregari:”* and with double force 
may such an argument be used with respect to colloquial intercourse. St. Francis 
Xavier expresses the horror of his soul on meeting with Christians who did not 
believe in the truth of the adorable sacrament of the altar, from not frequenting 
it, or from the constant communication which they had with Gentiles, Mahom- 
etans, or heretics. Insensibly, almost necessarily, you imbibe the sentiments of 
those with whom you often converse, 
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Mark how you issue from the rueful wood ! how changed is that spirit which | 
hath listened to the syrens! You look back to peril with delight, and seem 
struck with sadness as soon as the sign of Catholics is made. Doth belief still . 
linger in that bosom ? then you forget, or disobey with voluntary weakness, the | 
precept of the wise man, “Noli esse humilis in sapientia tua.” Haughty, perhaps, | 
and unbending in all the ceremonial of manners, you will be timid, yielding, and | 
basely pusillanimous, in replying to the adversaries of truth. Those who have met 
you will need no one to tell them that they have seen the poet, the novelist, 
the senator, the universal speculator perhaps, but who shall convince them that | 
they have seen the Catholic 2? Though you may not imitate the bard, who, long | 
conformed to pagan rites, being a Christian secretly through fear, and who, for that 
lukewarmness, is said by Dante to have been doomed to pace four centuries and 
more round the fourth circle ;—yet you have learned to breathe the atmosphere of 
scorn ; the new instructors are of your train, and to them your reply is always, I 
concede.—‘“TIt might have been well; ’tis pity it hath been so: would that all 
were as you say: think not that [ resemblesuch: I go not with them: I know | 
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not the man.” And thus, at length, as Raimond says, in our heroic poesy, to 
those who seemed to shun the pagan’s pride :— 








You let go your faith, 
And dare not once lift up your coward eyes 
’Gainst him that you and Christ himself defies, 


Ah, if ever a zeal for the house of God had eaten your souls, with what horror 
would you have contemplated the possibility of your lapsing into such a state as 
this! You affirm it was the desire of dispelling prejudice, and the hope of convert- 
ing men to truth, which actuated you ; but say, has the result of such intercourse 
been, that mind, conscious to itself of sincere faith and charity not feigned, which 
is weak with the weak,and inflamed with those that are offended ; which, as St. 
Bernard says, fears nothing, neither after the example of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to 
be led captive into Egypt and Chaldea with transgressors, nor with holy Job to be- 
come a brother of dragons, and a companion of the ostrich, nor with Moses, what 
is far worse, to be blotted out of the book of God?* — In the judgment of men, in 
ages of faith, though nothing but the disuse of ancient and holy Catholic practices, 
were to be the consequence of such promiscuous fellowship, there would have 
been sufficient reason for refraining from it. The two disciples recognized the 
Saviour of men in the breaking of bread. How so? “Because this man of God,” 
says St. Ambrose, “according to his custom, and by a ceremony which was 
peculiar to him, blessed the bread before he ate it.” “Now,” adds Bourdalone, 
“it is by this sign that he has always recognized and that he still recognizes his 
true disciples.” But this holy custom would have been almost abolished in the 
world, as that great orator complains, or it would have been despised as a thing 
frivolous, and without sense, if the constant intermixture of Catholics, and of 
persons who inculcated the modern opinions, had been permitted. 

The right of distinguishing between fundamental points, and what some might 
please to think matters of indifference, being once assumed by private men, they 
might, perhaps, in compliance with the customs of polite society, have continued 
to repair to the churches on Sundays, but there was a reflection of Peter the Ven- 
erable, which would alone have been sufficient to deter men of generous natures 
from entering them, if the preceding days had been past, from choice in the company 
of persons who make a jest of the most holy mysteries of faith,and who are its 
sworn and professed enemies. His reflection was this, and as long as there was 
any chivalry in the soul, it decided the question, “Quo vultu, qua conscientia ad 
altare Salvatoris accedere, qua fronte ad colloquia pis Matris ipsius venire tenta- 
bo, cum blasphemis hostibus ejus blanditus fuero ?”’+ 

Let no rash inference, however, be drawn from these statements’ respecting the 
zeal and prudence of men in ages of faith. Nothing was to be done through pride 


* De Officis Episcop. c. 4 ¢ Pet. Ven. de Miracul. Lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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itable severity towards persons separated from the Church. In the Sinaoaleal 
“Morale, which passes under the name of Vincent of Beauvais, it is related, from 
the Lives of the Fathers, that a holy old man, living in the desert of Egypt, opened 
his door one night, and let in a certain priest of the Manichens, who was going to 
visit one of his sect, when he was benighted, and foreed to ask a lodging. The | 
old man knew who he was, but received him no less with cheerfulness, and made 
a bed for him. All that night long the Manichsn could do nothing but reflect 
upon his great charity. Truly, said he, this must bea servant of God. The next 
morning he fell at his feet, gave himself up as his disciple, and remained with 
him ever afterwards.* In showing hospitality through compassion, men could 
never incur danger; and, without deubt, there were exceptions to all rules of 
discipline. The whole class of youth, for instance, was to be considered as placed 
without the category ; and, in the ranks of the Protestors innumerable men ap- 





peared, who were never believed to be there from choice. Wherever there was 
at home. 


I 
generosity, candor, and innocence, Catholics might feel, in anticipation at least, 

The history of later times is not without illustrious examples to prove, that what | 
seemed so great and admirable to the Roman philosopher, might be realized also, | 
without injury to faith, in Catholics, and those who had been placed by birth in a | 
situation apart, “quod quidem erat magnum, de summa re dissentientes, in eadem | 
consuetudine amicit ise permanere.”’+ 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in his Dialogues, maintains with strictness the consist- 
ency of his imaginary character, in making Ambrosio as a Catholic reply to the 
student of Edinburgh, in these terms :—“You have mistaken me, if you think | 
that I am shocked by your opinions ; I have seen too much of the wanderings of 
human reason ever to be surprised by them, and the views you have adopted are 
not uncommon amongst young men of very superior talents, who have only slightly 
examined the evidence of revealed religion.” Such an answear is in perfect 
accordance with the faith and profession of this speaker; but the illustrious 
author is guilty ofan error, in his situation most pardonable, when he deems it ne- 
cessary to state, that Ambrosio, to whose conversations, while in Italy, he ascribes 
his being made religious, whose cool judgment, and sound and humble faith, had 
induced him also to change his opinions respecting the origin of society, was “a 
Catholic of the most liberal school.” 


If he had said, a Catholic bred in the school ofthe Vatican, the qualification 


* Speculum Morale, vol. iii. p. 10, + Phil. ii 
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would have heightened the merit of his picture, for it is men who are strictly and 
fervently Catholic, and not those who mix up the notions of modern sophists with 
religion, that entertain the views which excited his admiration. It is the merciful 
and compassionate man whom the Church, in her vesper office, every Sunday, 
commemorates with praise, who orders his words with judgment, because he 
shall not be moved for ever. And such is the humble ascetic of the middle ages, 
who beseeches God to impart to him a divine sweetness, “that it may be a light to 
his intelligence, not alone to secure his reason from the deceits of heretic fraud, 
and to enable it to vindicate the truth of faith fromthe cunning wiles of adver- 
saries, but also to correct in him a too indiscreet yehemence of conversation, 
knowing that God, the Supreme Wisdom, must be loved not alone fervently, 
but also wisely ; for that otherwise the spirit of error might easily delude his zeal, 
ifhe neglected knowledge, since the cunning enemy has no machination more 
effectual to withdraw love from the heart, than that of inducing men to walk 
incautiously, and without reason-”* 

Proceeding now to show that the spirit and object of the ecclesiastial measures, 
directed against persons who had become obnoxious to censures, agreed with 
mercy, we shall find a great concurrence of evidence in historical sources ; for 
amongst them I will not reckon the works of those artists, in modern times, who 
are delighted to transfer the countenances of the heathen persecutors, in the old 
paintings, to their portraits of mouks and other ecclesiastics of the middle ages, 
whom they represent holding a crucifix, with eyes half pressed without their 
sockets, and hands wrathfully clenched, in presence of victims who are to be 
immolated to their bigotry, forgetting or wishing to conceal the fact that these men, 
who were holy, notwithstanding whatever they may say, knew not the signs of 
ire, envy, and fanaticism ; for heavenly minds from such distempers foul are 
ever clear, 

These are the men who used to say with Bernardine, general of the Capuchins, 
“TfGod should call me to account in judgment for being too severe and inflexible, 
I should have nothing to answer for myself in defence ; but if He should accuse 
me of being too clement and merciful, I should find an excuse instantly ; for I could 
reply, that [had learned merey from Him who had also exceeded measure in show- 
ing pity.”+ 

Abuses occasionally were unavoidable in affairs relative to the ecclesiastical 
government, and accordingly Melchior Canus says, “I do not approve of all laws 
or censures ; for some may have wanted prudence. It is pernicious to think that 
one ought to defend every thing whatsoever, “Non eget Petrus mendacio nostro ; 
nostra adulatione non eget.” But what I have undertaken to show is, that mercy 
was the rule, and its neglect, the exception. 

“Whoever thinks,” says St. Augustin, “that he understands the Divine Script- 
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ty of God and his neighbor, he doth not as yet understand them : but -whoe ak . 
comes to a conclusion favorable to this charity, though perhaps he does not 

speak the sense of the passage, he is not perniciously deceived. ‘Si ea sententia 
- fallitur, que sedificat charitatem, que finis preceptis est, ita fallitur, ac si quis- 
quam errore diserens viam, eo tamen per agrum pergat quo etiam via illa perdu. _ 
cit.’ However, he is to be corrected, and to be shown the utility of not deserting 
the way, lest, by the custom of erring he should be led astray .”’* 

The Church applies the same rule to the explanation of her own judicial sen- 
tences, and therefore we read, in the collection of Ives de Chartres, that “all ec- 
clesiastical decrees are to be interpreted in the sense which is most agreeable to 


charity.”+ This was certainly leaving far behind the maxim of the ancient poet : 


‘‘Leniter qui seviunt, sapiunt magis.” 


And it was as far from originating in the prudence which dictated that sentence, as 
the fruits of love must have exceede@ the result of a policy, which only required 
a mitigation of rigor. What was the spirit in regard to censures of the men 
whom holy Church hath canonized? You may learn it from St. Bernard. Take, 
for example, his letter to Alard, in which he says, “You are too bitter against this 
man : I fear that your zeal is not according to knowledge. Was it not the part of 

d 


humility not to do to another what you would not that another would do to you? 
Nay, it was required by your rule of perfection to imitate the Apostle, saying, ‘I | 
am made weak to the weak, that I may gain the weak.’ And again, ‘Do you, who 
are spiritual, instruct him in a spirit of lenity, considering yourself, lest you 
should be also tempted.’ But the Prior, you say, expelled him, not I: true, but i 
you persuaded, you in every way compelled him ; and now, when the Prior has 
compassion, and desires to recall him, you continue obdurate. I ask you, whatis 
this security, that, when all others have pity, you alone remain implacable? But 
you tell me, that I know not how justly he wasexpelled. I neither ask nor care 
whether justly or injustly ; but this alone is what I complain of, this alone is what 
surprises me, that after humbly satisfying and promising amendment, you will not 
suffer him to be received, If he were expelled justly, it is still pious to receive 
him back.’’§ Perhaps you will say that this was merely a case of domestic disci- 
pline in one community. 

Hear, then, how an English abbot of the middle ages speaks in general of per- 
sons separated from the Church: “There remain those who are without,” says 
blessed Aélred of Rievaulx, “Gentiles and Jews, heretics and schismatics, for — 
whose ignorance we should grieve, for whose infirmity we should feel compassion, 
for whose malice we should weep, and to whom we should grant the assistance of 
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our prayers with pious affection, that they also may be found with us in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’’* 

St. Theresa, and all the seraphic spirits of the Catholic Church, speak in the 
same strain: “God of my heart,” she cries, “only true God, how great is the pe- 
tition which I present to thee, when I pray thee to love those who do not love 
thee, to open to those who do not knock, to heal those who not only take a pleasure 
in being infirm, but who constantly labor to increase their infirmities? Thou 
sayest, O my God, that thou art come into the world to seek sinners: these, O 
Lord, are the true sinners. Regard not our blindness ; regard only the rivers of 
blood which thy son hath shed for our salvation. Make thy clemency shine amidst 
the darkness of our malice. Regard us, O Lord, as the work of thy hands, and 
save us by thy goodness and thy mercy.” + 

Such was the dispositions with which the monks and nuns regarded, from their 
cloistered cells, the sinners who scorned and detested them, How well did they 
remember our Lord’s reply to those that would have called down fire from 
heaven on the cities that refused to receive Him. ‘Filius hominis non venit ani- 
mas perdere sed salvare.”’{ 

Many thought, with Origen of old, that those whom Christ sent to preach his 
Gospel, when rejected by any city, were to understand their Master’s words, com- 
manding them to shake off the dust from their feet, as teaching that they should 
so doin most benignant mercy, lest perchance that dust should be reserved as an 
evidence against themin the day of judgment of their unbelief. § The merciful 
Father of men, though He approves of the fervor of a devout mind, desires not 
that zeal should ever spoil the beauty of holy mercy.|! He will cause the 
gourd to wither, that his prophet, who is made to weep for the loss of a plant, 
may learn not to demand the destruction of a city. 

If we proceed to examine the conduct of the Church during the middle ages, 
towards unfaithful and corrupt members, we shall find that it was in conformity 
with these sentiments of love and mercy, majestic, yet most mild; calm, yet 
compassionate. “The Church,” says St. Augustin, “seeking the salvation of all with 
maternal charity, feels herself placed, as it were, between the frantic and the 
lethargic. The frantic are unwilling to be restrained, and the lethargic are un- 
willing to be excited ; butshe perseveres, with the diligence of charity, to chas- 
tise the frantic, to stimulate the lethargic, and to love both : phreneticum castigare, 
lethargicum stimulare, ambos amare.” 

Mabillon is filled with astonishment at the patience and forbearance of the sover- 
eign Pontiff, and the bishops of the whole Church, in suffering Berenger, during 
the space of thirty years, to continue publishing such errors, lapsing again after 
repeated recantations, and openly insulting them while violating the most sub- 
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aS “a whom the whole of the west had raised one ery, and whovieilditaidineis councils had 
ey toe emned, escaped from all punishment, ring tose ae teen gos 
onthe “who reprobated his doctrine, without permitting his person to be os 
cee 7 _ The king of Aragon petitioned the Council of Lavaur that Gaston de— Dy 
ee Count of Foix, might be re-established in his rights ; and what was the ans am 
of the Prelates? “To mention,” said they, “but a few of the innumerable charges — 
against him; he is bound with the confederates leagued against the Church ; he — 
is the open —_ grievous persecutor of the churches and of the clergy ; he takes — 
arms to assist the Count of Toulouse ; he had with him the murderer of the Legate, 
Peter de Castelnuovo, of holy memory ; he maintains the roturiers; he led them 
last year into the cathedral church of Oloron, where he cut down the pyx, and, 
horrible to utter, scattered the Lord’s body on the ground, while one of these 
men, in derision, clothed himself in pontifical habits, intending to represent a 
pontiff singing mass ; contrary to hiswath, he has laid violent hands on clerks : 
for these and many other acts, sentences of excommunication and anathema lave 
been pronounced against him ; nevertheless, if he will satisfy the Church as he 
ought, and gain the benefit of absolution. afterwards he shall be heard de jure 
suo.” f 
Every society has the right of expelling from its pale such members as outrage 
its fundamental rules ; but the measures of the Church, in the exercise of this un- 
questionable right, were conceived with intentions not alone of self-defence, but 
of merey towards the very persons whom she ejected. “Lest we should neglect 
our pastoral office, by not driving away the wolves from the flock, we deem it 
right,” says Innocent III. to the clergy and people of Viterbo, “to pass more 
severe decrees against the defenders, promoters, and followers of heretics, in order 
that they who cannot be recalled to the way of justice by themselves, may be 
confounded in their defenders, and when they see themselves shunned by all, may 
desire to be reconciled to unity.”§ 











a 
“a 


No personal or human indignation can be traced in the great judicial sentences 
by which Rome sought to protect the interests of men and nations from the pow- 
er of tyrants. As Pope Innocent III. said to the king of Portugal, when the lat- 
ter presumed to affirm that the Pontiff had lent a credulous ear to reports, and had 
spoken disrespectfully against him before all, “such conduct would be a reproach 
to our prudence, because the holy successors of St. Peter have been accustomed 
not to revile, but, after the example of Christ, with patience to endure being re- 
viled.”|| The decree of the Council of Constance, commanding that the bones of 
Wickliffe should be dug np, and removed out of consecrated ground, in testi- 
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mony of his being an excommunicated person, can never be understood as argu- 
ing a want of mercy in these fathers, when we consider what they owed to the 
living : and if we bear in mind the prodigious errors, and their pernicious effects, 
which that act was intended to denounce. Melancthon himself acknowledges. that 
Wickliffe “was the cause of much tumult and trouble in England.”* 

Those to whom Lambeth is the Vatican, point at what they call the Lollard’s 
tower, at the palace, with as much interest as if they guided us to the prison of 
the holy apostles in the Roman forum, Yet one of their most distinguished writ- 
ers,t who is always hostile to the Catholic Church, and favorable to its oppo- 
nents of every nation and period, admits that the Lollards were highly dangerous, 
that the greater number of them were eager for havoc, and held opinions incom- 
patible with the peace of society, that the public safety required such opinions to 
be repressed, founded, as they were, in gross error, and tending to direct an enor- 
mous evil. This statement is repeated by. another writer, on the same side, who 
even observes, ‘‘how little it is to the credit of Richard IJ. that he suffered the 
principles of these men to be propagated without interruption; and that had 
Wycliffe been stopped at the commencement of his misguided career, well would 
it have been for the security, no less than the honor, of the country.”’} 

“Certainly it was a thing worthy of great commendation to all posterity,” says 
a wise and humane magistrate of France, alluding to this act of the Council of 
Constance, “ that when the Popedom was infinitely afflicted by the schism, the’ 
universal church should have taken in hand the cause of the Pope, and sustained 
it virtuously against heresy and error.”§ It was necessary, for the preservation 
of the people, that the Church, by a solemn: act, should proclaim her horror of 
such doctrines, and execute a tardy justice in pronouncing their author an outcast 
from her communion. Men like John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and Henry 
Perey, Marshal of England, who had borne Wickliffe company to St, Paul’s, when 
he was summoned to appear there before the Bishop of London, on purpose to 
discountenance that prelate in the. exercise of his undoubted authority, and to 
animate Wickliffe and his followers in their courses, were not the representatives 
of mercy, but mere reckless and selfish politicians, the forerunners of those 
refined hypocrites, who, in subsequent times, ranged themselves under the banners 
of freedom. The Church was not actuated by intolerance in requiring the fulfil- 
ment of conditions in proof of sincerity before she restored to her bosom men whe 
had outraged faith. Milton’s Satan knew the justice and wisdom of her measures 
on such occasions, and might give a useful lesson to those conceding counsellors, 
who would abolish discipline, in order to invite Protestors back. 


But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state ; how soon 
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Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unaay 
What feigned submission swore ? * 


But where a reasonable ground of confidence was seen, the knot was disengaged 
with eagerness ; fur they who held the keys from Peter wereof him instructed, 
“that they should err rather in opening than in keeping fast ; so but the eappltiall 
at their feet implore.”+ Indeed, that the spirit of the Chureh ought to be all 
mercy and forbearance, was every year proclaimed, at the commencement of her 
great penitential season of Lent, when, in her address to the Almighty in the introit 
on Ash Wednesday, she says, “ Misereris omnium, Domine, et nihil odisti eorum 
que fecisti.” Let us, however, turn to the facts, and mark the conduct of her 
guides. Witness then, St. Ambrose selling the sacred vessels to ransom some 
Illyrian slaves, most of whom are Arians, St, Martin of Tours, using every effort 
to save the heretics, whom Maximus wished to sacrifice to sanguinary zeal, going 
to Treves to intercede with the emperor in favor of the Priscillianists, and consider- 
ing as excommunicated Itacius and the other bishops who had excited him to rage 
against them, St. Augustin supplicafing the proconsul of Africa in behalf of the 
Donatists, saying, “Non tibi vile sit neque contemptibile, fili honorabiliter di- 
lectissime, quod vos rogamus ne occidantur, pro quibus Dominum rogamus ut 
corrigantur,”{ and Lactantius writing in the same strain, ‘‘ Defendenda enim est 
religio non occidendo, sed moriendo ; non seevitia, sed patientia ; non scelere, sed 
fide.”§ Open the celebrated work of St. Gregory on the pastoral care, and you 
will find that mercy and moderation are enforced in almost every page. Observe, 
again, the qualities which St. Bernard requires in those whom he recommends 
Pope Eugeue to select. “They must be men,” he says, “who are not of a har- 
dened front, but modest and timid ; who fear nothing but God, and hope noth- 
ing but from God ; who stand manfully for the afflicted, and judge in equity for 
the meek of the earth ; who are discreet in commanding, sober in zeal, and not re- 
miss in mercy ; who do not despise, but who teach, the vulgar; who do not 
load with burthens, but who cherish, the voor; who do not fear, but who despise, 
the threats of princes.” || 
Victorius the bishop writes to St. Avitus, to know whether the oratories or 
basilicas of the heretics might be taken possession of by the Catholics, and con- 
verted to the use of the true religion. St. Avitus regards it asa difficult question, 
because, if a Catholic king were to be prevailed on by Catholic bishops to transfer 
those basilicas of the heretics to the Catholics, the heretics would not unjustly com- 
plain that they were persecuted, et Catholicam mansuetudinem calumnias heretico- 
rum atque gentilium plus deceat sustinere quam facere ; for it would be hard if those 
who perish by an open perversity should be able to flatter themselves on their 
confession or their martyrdom, “ You will say, perhaps,” he continues, “ that 
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the heretics, if they had the power, would attack our altars. It is true, nor do I 
deny it. These invaders, who seize the churches of others, rage whenever they 
can with foul talons ; but to offer violence, to take forcible possession of places, 
to transfer altars, are acts that belong not to the dove. More especially, therefore, 
should be dreaded that which the heretic thinks himself permitted todo. I wish 
not that the places of worship of the heretics should be seized ; I desire rather 
that they may be abandoned, like the tents of herdsmen. Semper optandum est, 
non ut mutata transeant, sed infrequentata torpescant. What we should wish is, 
that an eternal desolation may be their fate, by means of the correction of the 
people, and that we may never receive what ought only to be rejected by them- 
selves as a consequence of their conversion.”* The thirty-third canon of the 
council of Epauna forbade the basilicas of heretics to be used for holy purposes ; 
but the first council of Orleans desires that after a conquest, the churches of the 
Goths should be received. 

““‘Whoevere is truly animated with the spirit of the Church,” says a recent 
author, “far from being fanatical, will always have the spirit of gentleness, will 
be the enemy of violence, the promoter of peace.t When Hincmar presented his 
four memorials to the council of Soissons respecting the grounds of nis proceedings 
against Vulfade and other clerks who were ordained by Ebon, the last, which 
was written personally against Vulfade, indicating great passion, the fathers re- 
fused to listen to the reading of the whole piece.t When the same Hincmar 
deemed it necessary to act with severity against the person of Gottschalk, his con- 
duct called forth the indignant murmurs of the most distinguished ecclesiastics 
of France. Lupus, abbot of Ferrers, Prudentius Tricassinus, the Church of 
Lyons, and the councils of Valence and of Langres, condemned such measures 
“against a poor monk.”§ Yet I would not venture to pronounce the archbishop 
or his illustrious contemporary Raban Maur intolerant. 

I confess the first almost disarms me by the humility of his death ; for even 
the epitaph which he wrote for himself, and which was on his tomb in the abbey 
of St. Remy, beginning with, ‘‘Nomine non merito Presul Hinemarus,” ought, 
I think, to induce one to set out in search of some other source of harshness, less 
impure than the guilt which that word implies ; and with respect to the latter, a 
recent historian, who says that his fifty-one treatises display equal ability and 
intolerance, has only proved by that sentence that he had made himself better 
acquainted with their number than their contents. Occasionally, indeed, this 
great man may have failed in respect to the grace of moderation ; but who so 
constant as never to be moved ? 

St. Augustin was scandalized at the manner in which St. Jerome treated Ru- 
finus, and he wrote totell him so. “TI have read the letter, which you have writ- 
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ten against Rufinus ; and I confess, my dear brother, it was with grief I read it, 


to see two persons, once so united, now so animated against each other, Although 


it is ear what pains you take not to render injury for injury, nevertheless I 
could not avoid, while reading it, feeling my heart penetrated with sorrow and 
fear. | Woe, woe to the world, because of scandals ! Who can be safe after seeing — 
you, at your age, engaged in such divisions, and while following the Lord iu that 


pleasant land where he said to his disciples, My peace I give to you, my peace I 


leave to you.” If I could find you together in one place, I would cast myself at 
your feet, in the transport of my grief, and I would conjure you both with tears, 
by what you owe to yourselves, by what you owe to one another, and by what 
you owe to all the faithful, and particularly to the weak, for whom Christ died, to 
whom you give on the theatre of this life a spectacle so terrible and so perni- 
cious,—I would conjure you, I say, not to publish writings in which there appears 
so much emotion against one another—writings which you cannot recall, and 
which, therefore, may be a source of renewed hostility many years hence.”* What 
charity and tolerance in the rule given by St. Gregory Nazianzen,} in which he 
condenins those who, in disputing against the heretics, load them with opprobri- 
ous words, as if their argument could be strengthened by such folly. “The minds 
of the adversaries,” he says, “ should be exasperated by no acrimonious language, 
but the greatest indulgence should be shown to them lest they should become 
more imprudent,” 

St. Dionysius of Alexandria found the advantage of the mildness recommended 
by St. Gregory Nazianzen, when he went to correct some priests, who had fallen 
into the heresy of the Millenarians. He convened them for the sake of 2 mutual 
conference and explanation, and for three whole days, from morning till even- 
ing, endeavored to show them their error, “ Great,” he says, “ was their love of 
truth, and their care lest they might wish to adhere to preconceived opinions after 
they had been proved false. They argued fairly ; and when refuted, they re- 
tracted with simplicity. Finally, their chief, in the name of all the others, de, 
clared that they would never again make mention of that question, nor interrupt 
the concord of the brethren, Thus the conference ended, to the joy of all men.” 
Mabillon cites this example, in his treatise on monastic studies ;t and all great 
Catholic writers, when occasion has offered, have inculeated the same lesson. “No 
one,” says Pelisson, “hasever persuaded another by addressing him in insulting lan. 
guage. It is not the nature of the human mind to give up its arms immediatly to 
the human mind. It must think, meditate, and deliberate with itself, and be con 
vinced in secret, before being convinced in public.”§ 

All those great champions of orthodoxy who are the most accused of having 
pursued erring men with severity, were precisely the most liberal and benign in 
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their interpretation of what was suspected or guilty. St. Athanasius excused 
Origen his various errors, saying, that he had proposed his opinions only as hypo- 
thetical, and as matter for question.* “How important is it,” exclaims a German 
philosopher, after remarking the conduct of Athanasius, “to hear this judgment of 
so great a bishop, so steadfast in the faith! How differently, at present,do men 
judge who have little or nothing in common with Athanasius !’’+ 

Heliand, the celebrated monk, of whose chronicle many fragments have been 
preserved by Vincent de Beauvais, who remarks, that in his time, the leaves of the 
work had been despersed, and in part lost, has merely said of John Scot Erigena, 
that he composed a book De Divisione Natur, very useful, if he should be par- 
doned for some things, in which he deviated from the line of the Latins, while 
fixing his eyes steadfastly on the the Greeks.f Henry of Ghent, in his great work 
on theology, quotes many passages from his writings.§ It is not that pious and 
learned Catholies, in using or defending the works of men condemned by the 
Church, attempted to invalidate her sentence, but that they either showed that the 
reproved book should be ascribed to a different author, or that the text was mali- 
ciously corrupted, or that theauthorerred more in words than in mind ; so that they 
stand upon a question of mere fact, on which the Church gives no judgment. Thus 
did St. Athanasius, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, Picus of Mirandula, Mer- 
linus, Sixtus of Sienna, Halloix, and Huet defend Origen. | Thus did also Sir- 
mondus and Petavius vindicate, from the charge of heresy, the writings of Theodo- 
ret and Iba ; and thus, also, did Gregorius de Laura write an apology for the abbot 
Joachim, to whom were ascribed certain books that were condemned by the fourth 
Lateran council, It seems to be a propensity of many learned men, in m: dern 
times, to seek the honor of peculiar penetration and solidity, by detecting heretical 
expressions in the works of others. | Their wits appear like Dogherry’s, who, in 
noting down the prisoner’s reply that they serve God, would command the clerk to 
write God first, lest God should come after the name of such villains. Nothing of 
this captious trifling can be detected in the polemical works of the middle age. 
The saying of St. Augustin was then a rule with theologians :—“ Non enim quia 
durum aliquid, ideo rectum ; aut quia stupidum est, ideo sanum.”|| Therefore, 
their works seem to many, at present, to be poetical and imprudent. 

The spirit in which theological controversies were often then conducted, may 
be witnessed in the letters which passed between Petrus Cellensis, abbot of St. 
Remi, and Nicolaus, a monk of St. Albans, in England, relative to the doctrine 
of the conception—“We both seek,” says the former, who defended the pious 
belief of the Christians on that head, “devotion of heart, not verbosity of mouth, 
secret admiration, not public discussion. We both run to follow her, andI wish 
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eg unanimous in faith, accordant in religion, hereiih in charity; sublime in A 
the science of the Scriptures, and similar in authority, yet are found greatly differing 
in some opinions? Behold the cedars of Libanus ; those lofty palms bent hither 
and thither in these things, and yet never ‘aii in the root of charity, each 


abounding in his sense, and both united in the articles of faith, Is it strange, then, — 


that out light stubble should be borne thus by opposite winds? If I should com- 
municate all my superfluous words, I should planta grove near the altar. Iam 
even more strict in my expressions of reverence than you who dispute this pious 
belief, precipitating words while I dispose mine with judgment. You praise the 
blessed Virgin, and Ialso; you proclaim her holy, and I also; you exalt her 
above the choir of angels, and I also; you say that she was free from all sin, and 
Talso. In this offering of veneration I go with you, and think with you ; but 
if you wish to fabricate any new form of language, contrary to that which is ap- 
proved of by the see of Peter, whose Office it is to approve or to condemn the order 
of the universal Church, then I stand firm, and pass not the forbidden bounds, 
As for this question, you did well to concede to me that many things are presumed 


of the blessed Virgin which are nowhere read ; and that we are to stand to — 


such presumptions until the contrary can be proved. If any words of my letter 
have wounded you, forgive me, and depend upon receiving the same indulgence 
from me. Pray for me, my dearest friend, and I wish that I may behold you 
face to face.”* The prayer of St. Augustin was also that of St. Thomas, be- 
tore taking up a pen to write against any adversary: “O Domine, mitte miti- 
gationes in cor, ut pugnando charitate veritatis non amittam veritatem charitatis.” 
Never did an angry word escape from his lips, say those who had assisted at his 
scholastic acts, always was he faithful to the warning of the Holy Ghost, “Fili 
in mansuetudine serva animam tuam.” 

As for continual oral disputations with persons who had separated themselves 
from the communion of the faithful, the Catholic Church had no such custom. 
She terminated her disputes with adversaries of this kind, by inviting them to prac- 
tise that little lesson of love, in which consisted all her grace, and all her kuowl- 
edge. If any man or party sought to be contentious or to challenge her to argu- 
ments, she repeated the sentence of the apostle : and whenever any of her minis- 
ters were induced to concede to the challenge of her disobedient children, and 
to meet them in the strife of words, the holy and the wise were not slow to raise 
the voice of complaint and regret. “ In this danger of the republic,” says a relig- 
ions magistrate of France, writing, at the time, of the great troubles of religion, 
“it seems to me, that we should have recourse to God by humble prayers, pro- 
cessions, and public rogations, that He may be pleased to turn aside His anger 
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from us, I wish, as a good Christian, and a good citizen, that we had one faith, 
and one Jaw; not that I would call a new council, for I see no good derived 
from councils in which a deliberative voice is given to those who are separated 
from the common and ancient faith, 

“ We have had sufficient proof, in our time, in the city of Poissy, when we con- 
ferred before King Charles IX. with the Calvinist ministers against the advice 
of the wise Cardinal de Tournon, who foresaw the inconveniences. Open the door 
to disputes, and there is no article of faith which a disingenuous spirit cannot call 
in question Look back to antiquity, and you will find that, in all times, the un- 
ion of the universal Church depended upon the chair of St. Peter, and of his suc- 
cessors, in the city of Rome. The heretics sometimes have found more hardy com- 
batants for themselves than the Catholics. Some ancients attest, tliat the books of 
the Arians were more learned and better constructed than ours. Nevertheless, 
their doctrine being false and full of lies, died of itself, without any artifice of 
men. Thesame thing happened to the Pelagians, Novatians, Donatists, and others 
of the like stamp ; and I make no doubt that such will be the end of Calvinism, 
provided we bring some zeal and devotion on our part which will be affected, not by 
contentions and conferences with heretics, nor by murders and wars, which produce 
atheism, but by discipline, and virtue,and honor.”* No narrow prejudices pre- 
vented Catholic philosophers from enjoying what was great and admirable in the 
works of the Gentiles, or of persons obnoxious, in other respects, to the censures 
of the Church. St. Jerome was delighted with the genius of Origen; and St. 
Augustin, in an eloquent passage of his work on the city of God, afier enumerat- 
ing the various branches of art and science, the cultivation of which display> the 
noble nature of the human mind, adds, “ In ipsis, postremo erroribus et falsitati- 
bus defendendis, quam magna claruerint ingenia philosophorum atque leereticor~ 
um, quis estimare sufficiat ?”’+ It is certain, that the Church herself invariably 
judged of men as of books, “ in globo.” When the general tenor was good, she did 
not subtilize on detached parts. 

How little do the moderns seem aware that in the monasteries of the middle 
age the liberal and truly tolerant spirit of the great men of Christian antiquity was 
always found. It was the monks, as Bede can testify, who had taught a British 
king that the religion of men must. be voluntary, and that no compulsory meas- 
ures were pleasing to God. It was the monks who evinced mercy and benignity 
to the Pagans of the north, whenever a zeal more warlike than holy began to dic- 
tate acts of cruelty against them. Remark the following expres<ions, in a mo- 
nastic chronicle, concerning the Pagans of Prussia :—“ Multa poterant dici de hoe 
populo landabilia in moribus, si haberent solam fidem Christi.”{ So far were 
these men from imitating the sullen silence of the Roman historians who have al- 
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Tt was frequently owing to ecclesiastical influence that the Sache Soa ofart vl 


Piety to Pagans and Sarassins were spared by the civil power, which would have 
doomed them to destruction; as when King James I, of Aragon, on the capture — 
‘of Valencia, would have destroyed the great mosque, in order that a church — 


might be built on the spot, if the bishop, finding it ample, and wondrously adorned — 


with emblems and variegated work, had not persuaded him to spare it, that it 
might be purified and converted into a Christian temple.* 

It is a fact important to remark, that rulers of the Church were frequently urged 
on by the public opinion to condemn offenders against faith, and that they express- 
ed the greatest reluctance to put in force even the mild and wholly spiritual sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical authority, Ives de Chartres writes to Roscelin, saying, 
that he hears that since the council of Soissons he still continues, by clandestine 
disputations, to defend his former opinion, which he had abjured. He implores 
him to beware how he rends the vest of God, armed with human reasoning and an 
unhappy eloquence, “Nevertheless,” ‘he continues, “not on account of myself, 
should I fear or dislike your presence, hoping better things of you, and things 
nearer to salvation ; but some of our citizens, curious in investigating the lives of 
others, though indolent to correct their own, hold you to be hateful, and me to be 
suspected on account of you; and when they hear your name and former con- 
versation, they suddenly, after their manner, run to gather up stones. Therefore, 
I advise you, assuming the patience of blessed Job, to say with him, ‘Sustinebo 
iram Dei, quoniam merui, donee justificet causam meam ;’ for I testify that if you, 
being converted, should wish to fly from the vanity of your carnal sense, the 
breasts of divine consolation will not be wanting to you ; and Mother Church, 
which showed paternal severity to the devious, will receive back the corrected with 
maternal piety. It remains, therefore, that you write a palinode, and that you 
repair publicly the vest of your Lord, which you have rent publicly—that you 
may be loved and restored by us, and embraced with benefits.” + 

In France, when the last heresies commenced in the sixteenth century, it was a 
general complaint that the bishops did not evince sufficient activity and energy 
in punishing those who were infected with it. Therefore recourse was had to com- 
missions of extraordinary judges under authority of the Parliament. 

It is curious to find the royal edict, in 1512, which restrained the power of the 
clergy of Rouen in the exercise of the privilege of St. Romain, stating that the 
said privilege shall not extend in future to the deliverance of criminals detained 
for crimes of heresy or high treason,$ the publication of which edict was con- 
sidered as a triumph of the civil authorities over the clergy of Rouen. In 1540, 
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the attorney-general and the parliament declared that they would permit no pris- 
oners accused of such crimes to be delivered, and threatened the clergy with 
a seizure of their possessions if they refused to accede to such modifications. 

The epistle of Pope Innocent III. to the Archbishop of Narbonne and his suf- 
fragans expresses the spirit which animated the Church in all ages, with respect 
tothe manner of correcting and receiving back those who had chosen a way unto 
themselves. “In order,” says the pontiff, “to lead back souls deceived in many 
and various modes by diabolic fraud, to Him who is the way, and the truth, and 
the life, we must bear with many things for a time, imitating what the apostle 
Paul styles his craft--meaning the prudence which dissembleth many things, 
after the example of him who feigned an intention to go farther, when he showed 
himself as a traveller to the two disciples. If any one should not instantly and 
wholly abandon his ancient customs, but should retain to himself some of them, 
either to spare shame, or perhaps through a desire, as it were, to bury with honor 
his ancient law, such a person is not to be altogether opposed and confuted, pro- 
vided he doth not err in the substance of truth ; for diversity of customs, espe- 
cially in external habit, doth not deform the holy Church. Nevertheless, we de 
not say this to approve of such emulation, but that we may follow the example of 
Him who was made weak to the weak, yea, all things to all men, that he might 
gain all men to Him who wisheth all men to be saved and to come to the knowl- 
edge of his truth. For, dearly beloved, is a physician to be blamed who some- 
times indulgeth his patient in a thing less wholesome, through compliance with his 
great desire? Certainly not; since, although it be a little injurious in one respect, 
it may be very beneficial in another. Do you therefore, brethren, support such 
persons in a spirit of lenity, not repulsing, but attracting them; because the gen- 
erality of men are more easily brought back by admonitions than by comminations ; 
and some are more corrected by affability of grace than by asperity of discipline ; 
for oil must first be poured in, and if it be required, wine also over it; and with 
converts of this kind, after the wine, oil again must be poured in.” And then 
he adds this remarkable sentence: — “ Nevertheless, while intending to recall 
the erring from heretical depravity, we wish that the faithful may be cherished 
in Catholic truth ; since it is more tolerable that the perverse should perish in 
their perversity, than that the just should decline from his justice.”* 

Hurter remarks, that the epistles of this pontiff evince a deep knowledge of the 
human heart, and prove that he had caught the spirit of the gospel quite as well 
as the modern judges, who condemn him. Highly worthy of remark, in our 
times, are the letters which he addressed to the archbishops and their suffragans of 
the churches of Narbonne and Genoa, exhorting them earnestly, and commanding 
them by apostolic reseript, not to permit his beloved sons, Durandus the Old, and 
Guillelmus of St. Antonio, with their associates that have been reconciled to ec- 
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clesiastical unity, after renouncing the heresy of the Waldenses, to be molested re 
any manner by any one, under pretence of their former error, but to cherish — 
them benignly, as if young plants ; since the art of those to whom the govern- 


ment of souls is confided ought to be such,that not only they may recall, by pastoral 
solicitude, those who have been led astray from the Lord’s flock, but also cherish. 


in the spirit of gentleness those who have been brought back to it; that while 
such persons may rejoice in experiencing the expected sweetness, aie may be 
induced by their example to desert the error of their blindness.* To the arch- 
bishop and his suffragans of the church of Tarragona he writes to the same effect, 
charging them to assist these men mercifully on account of God, and to suffer no 
formalities to cause an impediment in the way of others who seek to return, lest 
those who seem to be drawn by divine grace should be repelled by their hardness. 
from the infinite mercy of God.t He writes also to the Bishop of Marseilles, 
charging him to receive those convertites with benignity, and not to suffer them, 
on account of the note which they had contracted from their former conversation, 
to be rashly molested by any one, bat to preserve them safe from all infamy and 
scandal, and to assist them mercifully with testimonials, and in every other man- 
ner, fur the sake of God. 

“Tf the blind, and the lame, and the weak, are to be not only invited to the 
marriage feast, but compelled to assist at it, much more are they not to be re- 
pelled from it who hasten to it, of their own accord: therefore he charges the 
bishop of Cremona not to suffer any one henceforward to calumniate Bernard and 
his companions, who had incurred the infamy of heresy, but who had humbly 
and devoutly repaired to the holy Roman Church to be restored to its commun- 
ion; and by apostolic rescript he commands him to receive them as faithful 
men and true Catholics, walking with consent in the house of the Lord.”§ 

The instances of merciless persecution and of undues everity which are to be 
found in the ecclesiastical anvals, can all be traced to men who were, either unin- 
tentionally or with a full sense of their own position, at variance with the desire 
of the Church. A modern Frenel writer, so little distinguished for partiality to 
the side of religion, that he seems always anxious to represent in odious colors 
the rulers of the Church, is obliged to admit, in speaking of the war against the 
Albigenses, that Pope Innocent ITT. lamented and wept for the blood which was 
shed, and even issued bulls of anathema against the perpetrators of cruelty ; but 
the fact is, he says, that the people of Provence detested the French, and wished 
to establish themselves as a distinct nation: the heresy was but an accident, and 
the mere pretence for a war of ambition, of which the first and unavoidable cause 
was the action of the north upon the south, of the central power of France upon 
the little sovereignty of Toulouse, that desired to be independent.|| This is his 
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opinion; but Hurter, armed with far different erudition, though not a Catholic, 
has nobly vindicated Innocent from the calumnies of the moderns, as repeated by 
Sismondi.* 

How admirable does this great pontiff appear, when he offers an asylum at the 
foot of his throne to the old Raymond of Toulouse, the ancient and inveterate 
enemy of Catholicism, and to his son—when he himself pleads their cause against 
the victorious crusaders, und, when after giving the most excellent advice to this 
young prince, and, in vain endeavoring to appease his conquerors, he assigns to 
him the combat and Provence, in order that the innocent son of the guilty might 
not be left without patrimony! The children of the enemies of the Church ex- 
perienced the benefit of his intervention, James of Aragon, whose father had been 
slain in fighting for the heretics, being made prisoner by the Catholic army, was 
liberated by order of Innocent. 

Schoell is a writer whom no one can suspect of being inclined to favor the side 
of the Church ; and yet, when speaking of these wars, he says, “ One cannot ab- 
solve the Manichwans of France nor the Cathari from the reproach of an abom- 
inable fanaticism : they professed errors grievous and dangerous, which no govern- 
ment could tolerate.”+ The Jatter explanation is more conformable to the fact. 
Their errors, as Pope Innocent said, were the more horrible, as not onlv attack- 
ing evangelic truth, but also the philosophic doctrine respecting the Creator of the 
universe.t We have the writings of Pierre de Vaux Sernai, a monk of Citeaux, 
and of William of Pui-Laurent, chaplain to Raymond VII. count of Toulouse, 
who, as ocular witnesses, describe the execrable impieties and manners of the Al- 
bigenses, who literally fulfilled St. Paul’s prediction, of men holding the doctrines 
of demons, speaking falsehood in hypocrisy. They comprised al] known here- 
sies, and having no chief from whom they could be traced, St. Bernard calls them 
a headless body. Armenia was for some time their central country, whence they 
began, at the end of the ninth century, to pervert the Bulgarians, then but re- 
cently converted to the faith. In the eleventh century, they passed into France, 
and King Henry I. committed many of them to the flames a: Orleans. The hor- 
rors which they introduced into domestic life (for one of their tenets was to for- 
bid marriage) may be learned from the letter which Raymond V., Count of Toul- 
ouse, wrote in 1177 to the general chapter of Citeaux ; and indeed, if other evi- 
dence were wanting to prove what was the nature of their opinions, the celebrated 
exclamation of St. Thomas, alluding to them, while dining at the table of St. 
Louis—“ Conclusum est contra Manichwos”—would be enough to banish 
doubt from every mind that could justly appreciate the value of incidental testi- 


mony. 
An anecdote related by an ancient author will serve to illustrate both the real 
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character of these pretended martyrs, and the disposition of the clergy to treat them 
with greater mildness than the public opinion at that time deemed just Guibert = 
de Nogent relates that John, Count of Soissons, a man of horrible manners, and a. 
close ally of Jews and heretics, used to utter nefarious words against the huly Say- 
iour. “His blasphemies might be learned,” continues the good:abbot, “from the — 
little book which I wrote against him at the entreaty of Bernard the dean ; but as. 
they were unutterable by a Christian mouth, and execrable to pious ears, we sup- 
pressed them. Yet at Christmas and during the Lord’s passion, he showed him- 
selfso humble, that you would scarcely think him perfidious, On the paschal 
night, he came to vigils in the church, and suggested to a certain religious clerk that 
heshould say something to him on the mystery of those days. When he had 
spoken how the Lord suffered and rose again, the count replied, whistling with 
scorn, ‘All fables—all so much wind !’ ‘Tf,’ said the clerk, ‘you count them to be 
fables, why do you watch here?’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I am only waiting to see certain 
persons that come here.’ For though he had a most beautifui young wife, he aban- 
doned himself to shameful courses, aifd not even nuns were safe from his violence, 
At length returning from the royal expedition, he was struck by the hand. of 
death amidst the amours ; and when he became alarmed, he inquired from a cer- 
tain clerk what he thought of his disease; who proceeded to remind him of his 
licentious life, and bid him think of his soul ; but he replied, ‘You wish that I 
should give some money to the gluttonous priests ?—Not an obol. I have learned 
from discreeter men than you that all women are common, and that this is a sin 
of no moment.’ These were his last words ; for, wishing to repel his wife, who 
stood at his side, with his foot, he overthrew with the blow a soldier who sat 
near ; and so his hands were held down, till, wearied with struggling, he expired.” 

In fact, Clementius and Ebrard, at this time in the next town to Soissons, were 
leaders of this secret heresy, which held that the Christian dispensation was all a 
delusion ; who annulled infant baptism, abhorred the sacrament of the altar, con- 
demned marriage, recommended horrible vices, and practised the most atrocious 
profanations of the Eucharist, “So that,” continues this holy abbot, “if you read 
St. Augustin, you will be convinced that what was formerly practised by more 
learned men has descended to the rustics, who, while they pretend to hold fast the 
apostolic life, embrace the system of the Manicheans, 

Being summoned by the Bishop of Soissons, Lisiard, an illustrious man, and 
being asked why they wished to have another Church and become heretics, Clem- 
ent answered, “Have you not read in the gospel, ‘Beati eritis?” for, being illit- 
erate, he understood it as heereticos ; and he thought that heretics were so called, 
as hereditarii, doubtless, of God. The bishop had them exorcised ; and Clement, 
to the infinite joy of the Church, was absolved, though by a judgment only used 
in the secular courts.* The one who confessed his error and was impenitent, was 
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with another, thrown into chains. The bishop went to the council of Beauvais, 
to consult with the other bishops what ought to be done; but in the mean time, 
the people, fearing the clerical softness, clericalem verens mollitiem, ran to the 
prison, led them out of the city, and burnt them.* 

But it was in the south of France that these errors had sunk the deepest. On 
the death of Raymond V., the good Count of Toulouse, his son and successor, 
Raymond YI., partly through policy and partly through congeniality of views and 
manners, favored the Manichseans, and from that time the persecutions against 
the Catnolics began. It is to be observed, that the infection spread with more 
rapidity among the great, into whose houses the heretics had introduced themselves ; 
so that at. the bead of this war against the authority and doctrine of the Church 
appeared the Counts of Foix and of Comminge, the Viscount of Bearn, the Sen- 
eschal of the King of England, who commanded in Aquitaine, and a number of 
gentlemen, under whose authority the teachers insulted all who remained constant. 
In general, the nobles of Guienne, Languedoc and Provence, protected them ei- 
ther secretly or openly, and received from them tithes which they refused to pay 
to the ministers of the altar. Such was the state of things when St. Dominick 
and Don Diego, bishop of Osma, arrived at Montpellier, where they found 
many Cistercian abbots who had been vainly laboring to recall these wanderers 
to the true fold. St. Dominick, the loving minion of the Christian faith, had al- 
ready made a convert in the person of his host, who had received him to hos- 
pitality on his passage through Toulouse. Before commencing his missionary 
labors while in his retreat at Osma, where he began to have no other place of 
repose but the church, and no other bed but the steps of the altar, what he de- 
manded of God with the greatest fervor was a perfect charity, by which he might 
be brought to the closest resemblance with the Saviour of the world. Then, hay- 
ing gained license to fight against the erring and degenerate world, with sage doc- 
trine and good-will to help, as Dante says, forth on his great apostleship he fared, 
like torrent bursting froma lofty vein, and dashing against the stocks of heresy 
smote fiercest where resistance was most stout. His first measure was to lay down 
solemn rules to guide the missionary labors. He showed that persuasion and 
example were to be the only weapons employed, that they were to tread in the 
steps of the apostles, to preach and live like them, to go about’ on foot, without 
money, opposing to. the depths of Satan and to the pride of heresy, only the hu- 
mility and the patience of God ;-for that only, by so doing, they could hope to re- 
form by degrees the manners. of the clergy, confound the hypocrisy of the her- 
etics, and guard the faithful against their seductions. 

The legate approved of these proposals in the assembly of Montpellier, and de- 
clared that this'rule was to be hencefortir obligatory on all missionariés. Tiius be- 
gan, in 1206, the ten years which St. Dominick employed in combating the 
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Albigenses, until the fourth council of Lateran, With no other aid but what he 
expected from heaven, with no other sword but the word of God, he fearlesely 1 
devoted himself to preach through all these regions amidst a ferocious population 
and a corrupt nobility, interested in the success of the revolt. He had already — 
made innumerable conversions among the poor, when Raymond VI., refusing to 
give security to his Catholic subjects, by withdrawing _ his protection 
from the enemies of faith, was excommunicated by Peter de Castelnau, legate of the 
holy see. The sentence was soon revoked ; a conference was proposed and accepted ; 
the legate and the count met at St. Gilles ; but as Raymond was evidently only de- 
ceiving the ecclesiastical authority, and seeking to gain time for his manceuvres, 
the latter withdrew, though threatened, for so doing, in such a manner, that the 
consuls and citizens, fearing what might happen, sent officers to protect his per- 
son as far as the banks of the Rhone, where he passed the night in a hostel ; but 
the next morning, after offering the holy mysteries, as he proposed to cross the 
river, a servant of the count, who had followed him and slept in the same hostel 
that night, approached and assassinated him, and then fled back to his master. 

Our limits do not admit of my describing the sufferings of St. Dominick, and 
the heroic patience with which he labored to save this perishing people. The 
Catholic ecclesiastics were now driven from their Churches ; landed proprietors 
were obliged to fly with their families, and to ask their bread from door to door ; 
bands of armed men, to the number of from six to eight thousand, ravaged the 
plains, committing atrocities hardly conceivable. Philip Augustus defeated and 
slew ten thousand of them, in Berry ; but while he drove them out of his states, 
they were received into those of Raymond VI. 

Such was the origin of the crusade that was preached against them ; but it is an 
error to suppose that the Inquisition commenced at this time ; for the Albigenses 
were open enemies, defending theircause by force ofarms. St. Dominick only 
labored in preaching, and disputing, and absolving sinners—in omni patientia et 
doctrina, The very guides, who were treacherously conducting him through false 
ways, were converted by the spectacle of his patience. His arms were a chaplet ; 
for it was at this epoch that he formed the rosary into aregular devotion, in order 
to lead the people from vain disputations to meditation with prayer, on the mys- 
teries of the Man-God. The contemporary writers, who describe all hisactions in 
such minute detail, make no mention whatever of his having been present either at 
the slaughter on the storming of Beziers, or at the great victory at Muret, where Si- 
mon de Montfort defeated the combined army amounting to 100,000 men, of the 
King of Aragon, and of the Counts of Foix and Toulouse. The crucifix pierced 
with arrows, which is shown at Toulouse as having been carried by him on the latter 
occasion, cannot therefore be admitted as evidence. The ancient writers, on 
the contrary, attest that he remained during the whole of that time in the church, 
at prayer. His example was followed by many who had engaged in this 
warfare, Suera Gomez had left the court of Don Sancho I. king of Portugal, - 
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in 1208, to join the army of the crusaders in Languedoe, proposing nothing else 
but to bear arms in defence of the Church ; but being moved by the sermons or 
conversation of the apostolic man, he resolved ever afterwards to walk in his 
footsteps ; and he deserved to be reckoned among the sixteen first who embraced 
the order of preachers. Moreover, Touron proves against the Bollandists, that 
St. Dominick never took part in the rigorous judgments pronounced against the 
heretics. It is not the question whether he had the right or not to deliver to the 
secular arm those who refused to abjure, but itis a matter of fact that he never 
did deliver any one to the secular arm; but, on the contrary, that he delivered 
some from it. An abbot of Citeaux, with three of his monks, had been seized at 
a quarter of a league from Carcassone, by Guillaume de Rochefort, an ardent 
persecutor of the Catholics. The abbot and one of the monks were slain, a third 
dangerously wounded, and the fourth escaped. The crusaders, in the first mo- 
ments of exasperation, condemned some of the Manicheans to the flames if they 
refused to retract. As they were leading them to the stake, St. Dominick pre- 
sented himself, and implored pardon for the youngest, Raymond de Grossi, who 
obtained it, though obstinate in his error. From these scenes of violence the man 
of peace and mercy withdrew into Italy, meditating more durable and efficacious 
means of correcting the evil, and more conformable to the religion of the Son of 
God. At Rome he obtained the approval of the new order which was to revive 
the sacerdotal spirit among the clergy, to send preachers through all lands, and 
to win back, by sanctity of life, by wisdom of discourse, by mercy and moderation 
of conduct, those who had been enticed from the ways of truth and holiness.* 

Such was this spirit of the great apostle of the thirteenth century, the hallowed 
wrestler, gentle to his own, and to his enemies terrible !—that is, as the Mother of 
Christ is terrible, and not otherwise ; for his zeal was that which comes from God, 
that which is the perfection of love, which makes blessed saints whom Christ ap- 
points to be his helpmates—that of which the angelic doctor says “Queelibet parva 
que viderit corrigere satagit ; si nequit, toleratet gemit.”+ It wasa zeal always 
regulated by the light of God, conducted by his Spirit, accompanied by wisdom, 
sweetness, and a compassionate charity for the men whose errors it combated, 
preaching by word and by example the renouncement of every thing calculated to 
incline the heart to cruelty or accustom it to view with indifference thedanger or 
suffering of others. “Who doubts,” says Louis of Grenada, “that this spirit of 
charity, this ardent desire of the glory of God and of the salvation of men, is the 
first and best master of the art of preaching ?”{ 

When the holy Dominick first came to Montpellier, pious abbots, holy prel- 
ates, apostolic legates, who had toiled fora long time in vain, were return- 
ing from that ungrateful vineyard, saying with an ancient prophet, “We sought to 
heal Babylon, and she would not be healed! Let us abandon her; let each one 
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return to his own country.” Without blaming their resolution, wno must not 
admire the persevering zeal of the Spanish missionary, hoping against hope, — 


exhorting them in season and out of season, waiting with patience for God’s time, 
and resolving never to cease but with life laboring for their salvation ; enduring 
all things, as if to him alone these words had been addressed, ‘‘ God has given 
his life for us, and we ought also to lay down our lives for the brethren” ? : 

It was not, however, alone in the penalties exercised against these Seujecil 
men, that examples of the encroachments of the secular court and of the popular 
power upon the ecclesiastical jurisdiction can be found. There are many in- 
stances which, at a different epoch, bear testimony to the same fact. 2 

The year 1317 beheld a deed of horror, when Hugues Gerard, bishop of Cahors, 
for having sought by enchantments to shorten the life of Pope John XXIT., and 
for many other crimes, was deposed, degraded, and condemned to do penance for 
the rest of his days in prison. This was the ecclesiastical sentence; but Bernard 
Guido, a contemporary author, relates that after his deposition and degradation 
the secular court seized upon him, ard by its decree he was committed to the 
flames.* Amore remarkable instance was the punishment of the knights Tem- 
plars. Nicolous de Freaville,a learned Dominican, and one of the most sublime 
preachers of his time, was appointed, along with two other cardinals, by Pope 
Clement V., to terminate their cause; and Touron relates that all the credit of 
these three cardinals was exerted to save Jacques de Molay and his companions 
from the punishment to which the king condemned them, and which, in spite of 
‘the ecclesiastical remonstrance, he made them suffer on the same day.t 

We have before had occasion to remark, in general, as an historical fact, that 
in proportion as men adopted principles and views that had a tendency to with- 
draw them from a close connection with the holy see, their notions of discipline 
became more rigid, and their administrative proceedings more severe. In France, 
wherever we find a disposition to reeommend the exercise of a violent zeal, in the 
civil power, to repress offences against religion, and to approve of acts which had 
been deemed too rigorous by the Popes, we shall be sure to find, in the same 
person, the praise of Gallican liberties and of French, in opposition to Ultramon- 
tane theologians. The sentence against Savonarola at Florence, and his horrible 
doom, were levelled rather in defiance than in defence of religion. The infamy 
of his death is shared by some of the magistrates, and by Ludovieus Sforza, 
On being degraded, the sentence was read aloud; and when he heard the words 
that he was cut off “ab ecclesia”—* Militante”’ was his immediate reply, which 
was his last word.—“A proud answer, in my judgment,” remarks Petrus Del- 
phinus, who, in the judgment of others, perhaps, would have appeared wiser had 
he held his peace rather than divulged it.t 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom, Illust. de l’Ord. de S. Dom, tom. fi. liv. 11. 
+ Id. tom. ii. liv. 9 t Annal Camaldul. Lib. Ixviii 
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Such was the horror inspired by his death in thenoble race of Est, socelebrated 
for its fidelity in all times to the holy see, that Hercules of that blood, Duke of 
Ferrara, sent to the gallows a poet who had insulted his memory in certain vile 
calumnious songs which he composed after his execution, and he loudly com- 
plained to the magistrates of Florence for granting impunity to those who repeated 
them. 

The origin of capital punishment against heretics was not from ecciesiastical 
power, but from the temporal princes, as may be seen in the eodes of Justinian and 
Theodosius, under the title “De Heereticis.” The third council of Lateran declared 
against it in the twenty-seventh canon, saying, “Ecclesiasticam disciplinam, sacer- 
dotali contertam judicio, cruentas non efficere ultiones.” 

With respect to the jealousy and suspicion excited in so many breasts whenever 
the name of the Inquisition is pronounced, there are many reflections suggested by 
history, which should at least stop the mouths of passionate declaimers ; as for 
instance, when it records the fact, that the Inquisition in France was established 
by Pope Alexander IV. at the prayer of St. Louis. In his constitution concerning 
heretics, he charges his barons, and all persons in authority, to bring heretics be- 
fore the ecclesiastical tribunals, that in their presence such persons being con- 
demned, all hatred, interest, bribery, fear, favor, and affection, being set aside, 
they may proceed to fulfil their duty respecting them.* 

We find that the holy see has in all ages been constrained to consent and give 
sanction to measures at the prayer of local authorities, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, in distant countries, which might be thought injurious to the interests of her 
own discipline; and how unjust is it to forget this when she is obliged similarly 
to consent to reprehensible measures proposed by the civil power, which may 
have an air of being designed to favor them ? In Portugal the majority of the 
officers of the Inquisition are laymen, and the duty of ecclesiastics in regard to it 
is little more than to act as members of a court of inqniry into the nature of books 
mtended for general circulation, and the tendency of opinions. The English 
writer who published Letters to Osorius remarks, that “it sprang from imperious 
necessity, and owes its origin to the great principle of self-defence; and that it 
has saved society in these countries from numberless evils: of which fact the 
good and peaceable are so well aware, that when a desperate faction, assuming the 
sacred name of liberty, had obtained its destruction, the great body ofthe people 
was clamorous for its re-establishment.” Bourgoign is an author who can hardly 
be suspected of favoring whatever bears the appearance of an ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion, and therefore, I shall cite his words with the more courage : “The fact is,” 
saith he, “the tribunal of the Inquisition, as I said in 1789, and I repeat it, in 
spite of the critics, forthe fourth time in 1805, is not near so fearful a thing as 
one imagines in foreign countries. I confess thatits forms are calculated to 


* Ap. Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Scrint. V. 
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act of three private admonitions, to refrain from giving Ba ie sea 

to which would stop all further proceedings. Without Tih ng Ol 
replete with odium, of making its apology, I must confess also, in order to render 
homage to truth, that if one can pardon its forms and object, the Inquisition 
might be cited in our days as a model of justice ; and after all, the truth is, that, 
with a little circumspection as to religion, one can live as tranquilly in Spait D a : 


as in any other country of Europe.”* & 
Writers on the canon Jaw haye shown the falsehood of the opinion that thoughts l 


were judged by the Inquisition as by men who have the power of confessors: for 
as the church by itself directly could not prohibit an act merely internal, so it 
could not inflict a censure upon a heresy which was not developed manifestly by 
the exterior act. Inquisition took cognizance only of Catholics, and of those who 
labored to pervert them, It passed over Jews and all persons born in heresy 
or schism, who were tolerated by the statet There are, at all events, several 
modern readers who require to beyreminded, if not apprised, that the clergy 
were as much the objects of the attention of the Inquisition, as the laity, of which 
there can be no more striking instance cited in proof than the arrest of Bartholo- 
mew de Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain in the year 1559, 
when he was imprisoned at Valladolid, whose subsequent history can of itself 
throw great light on the real nature of that institution. Neither the church of 
Toledo, nor the fathers of the council then assembled at Trent, nor even the Holy 





See, were able to prevent this national, and we may add, in a great measure, 
laical tribunal, from keeping a pious and learned prelate seven years in captivity ; 
and nothing short of the inflexible firmness and courage of Pope Pius Y. at the 
representation of the apostolic commissioners who had been sent into Spain, was 
able to overcome its resolution not to have the cause transferred out of the do- 
minions of the Catholic king. Evenafter the removal of the Primate to Rome, so 
many obstacles were thrown in the way of coming to a decision by the authorities 
in Spain, who persisted in affirming that the king’s majesty was called in question 
by this appeal, that it was not till after some years he could be absolved, and 
but shortly before his holy death.t 

Let us relieve this dark subject by exhibiting mercy contrasted with the most 
severe forms of human severity. Let us enter the prison of Sixtus, of Sienna. 
This learned man, born of Jewish parents, had been induced in youth to em- 
brace the Christian religion; but having subsequently contracted various errors 
contrary to faith, which he successively renounced and repeated, was a second time 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death, as having relapsed to heresy, after a for- 
mal abjuration, At this time Michael Gislheri, who was afterwards Pope Pius 


* Tableau de I’ Espagne, vol. {. p. 892-5. + Joan. Devoti Instit. Canonic, Lib. iv, tit. viii 
t Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S, D. tom. iv. 
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___'Y. filled the office of commissioner general of the Inquisition, and being a man 
of mercy, it was one of his constant practices io visit prisoners, with the view of 
consoling them, and moving them to repentance. The situation of Sixtus ex 
cited his deepest compassion ; and he desired ardently tosave him, notwithstand- 
ing his apparent obstinacy, and the inflexible rigor of the law, to which he had 
become amenable. The holy friar redoubled his prayers and his visits, and at 
length, by long conversations, succeeded in working a complete change in that 
diseased mind. His next step was to repair to the Pope, Julius III., throw 
himself at his feet, and implore pardon for the prisoner, who not only obtained 
his liberty, but even permission to enter the order of St. Dominic. . 

The Dedicatory Epistle prefixed to his Bibliotheca Sancta, which he presented 
to Pius Y. in 1566, contains an affecting allusion to this deliverance. ‘Under 
your auspices,” he says, “most holy father, I have dared to place this book, since 
it was you who formerly drew me from the gates of hell, to render me to the 
light of truth, and to a more perfect state. When you deigned to receive me into 
your order, you clothed me with your own hands and with your own habits. 
You adopted me then as your spiritual son. Oh, with what goodness, with what 
sweetness, with what liberality, have you always treated me, ever loading me 
with new favors in this celebrated order. Certainly I should be very ungrateful if 
I did not glory in confessing publicly that your kindness to me exceeds what I 
can express, and that there is no man on earth to whom I am more indebted than 
to you.”’* 

The only comment, perhaps, on this narrative, will be to ery, “But how can 
an inquisitor be styled a man of mercy ?” It skills not citing historic facts where 
sounds can awaken decp-rooted aversion ; but let an English Protestant be heard 
attesting what he saw. “Those who expect to see the grand Inquisitor of Portu- 
gal a doleful figure, with eyes of reproof and malediction, would be disappointed,” 
says the author of Vathek ; “a pleasanter or more honest countenance than that 
kind heaven has blessed him with, one has seldom the comfort of looking upon.” 
At Madrid he sees the prelate who fills the same office in Spain, and he says, 
“that he has not only the look, but the character of beneficence.”’ If after this 
he could have been prevailed on to look into the history of such men, he would 
haye had the difficulty explained, without injury to the science of Lavater. 

Touron the historian of the Dominican order, in recording the lives of Vincent 
of Lisbon, Gui Maramaldi of Naples, and of other friars who had to discharge 
the painful office of Inquisitors, takes care to remark, that it was not so much by 
the fear of punishment as by persuasion, learning, and charity, that they provided 
against the contagion of heresy. Preaching and sanctity of life were the only 
weapons used in converting the Moors, Turks, and heretics, by mew whom relig- 
jon authorized, and of whom the Church approved. You speak of intolerance ; 
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_ oriental languages and to preaching. “The poniard of Ides 
Martins, the Dominican of Barcelona, with which he priced ‘tse aoe ‘and pase 
sins, turning their own arms against themselves, is very different tidah niet of 
the magistrate, or the bayonets of the military. It was with his Apology for the 
‘Christian Religion, written in Arabic, that Philip Guadagnolus, of Malleano, gaine¢ i | 
such triumphs over the Mahometans, to which Pompeius Sarnellius alludes in” 'k 
the verses which he prefixed to the Italian version : 


I Liber felix, nova monstra questus, 

Ut leves omni populos timore, “a 

Nec sinas hostes fidei per orbem 
Pergere inultos. 











Non venenatis gravida sagittis 

Indiges Mauri pharetra, nee arcu, 

Est potis fortes calamus Philippi 
Frangere turmas. 


Quot tibi cedent, monitis nefandi 

Qui fidem prestant Mahometis, omnes 

Namque vincentur, secuturi ovantes 
Dogmata Christi.* 


Hear how William of Tripoli speaks in the conclusion of his great work against 
the Koran. “Thus, without the terror of material arms, by the sole virtue of the 
word of God, we have seen the Sarassins in great numbers present themselves to 
demand the baptism of Jesus Christ. He who attests this fact has already received 
into the fold of the good pastor more than a thousand docile sheep, by the grace 
of God, to whom alone belong praise and glory for evermore.” + 

What a contrast between the barbarous intolerance of men in modern times, 
who hold out force and political subjection as their best logic, and the wondrous 
union of charity and erudition which distinguished the propagators of the Catho- 
lic faith in Spain during the middle ages! Behold St. Thomas of Aquin writ- 
ing hisimmortal work Contra Gentes at the prayer of St. Raymond de Pegnafort, 
for the purpose of enabling the missionaries to convert the Moors. Behold the 
Kings of Arragon and Castile founding two colleges for Dominicans, one at Tunis, 
and the other in Murcia, for the same purpose. What can be more noble than 
the respect for the dignity and liberty of the human mind, which such acts as 
these display ? Accordingly we find the Moorish princes, and the king of Tunis 
in particular, desiring the friendship of St. Raymond, who replies with all be- 
nignity to their advances, and avails himself of their favor to preach Jesus Christ. 
_ Writing to Father Humbert, the fifth general of his order, he assures him, that 


* Mutii Pheebonii Hist. Marsorum, Lib, iii. 6. in Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. ix. 
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already 10,000 Sarassins had implored the grace of baptism. When were mercy 
and mildness beheld, if they were not in his conduct to the Jews and Mahometuns, 
who sought instruction, to whom he aeted the part of a father, providing even for 
their corporal necessities with great alms? If James I. at length published an 
edict, which banished from his dominions all who adhered to the Koran and to 
the Talmud, it was believed that necessity required that measure, so frightful was 
the corruption which the contagion of their manners had caused among the people. 
For the same reason St. Raymond advised him to establish the Inquisition, to 
prevent the heresy of the Manichzans from contaminating the whole nation ; and 
let it be remembered, that this was the man of mercy, who at an age exceeding 
eighty years, travelled from Spain to Rome, in order to persuade Alexander IV. 
to pardon Manfred, who had usurped Sicily. 

By referring to the secular arm, the Church did not sanction the acts which 
sometimes followed. ‘Since the heretics cannot be restrained by milder courses, 
what remains,” says Leo the Great, “to prevent them from destroying others, but 
to subject them to the more tenacious bonds of the secular laws, yet in such a 
manner as not to violate the ecclesiastical mildness.”* | Even in much later times 
a demand for that intervention did not imply a desire to have the penalties of the 
secular courts inflicted, as is eyident from the terms of the brief addressed to St. 
Peter of Verona, and Vivian of Bergamo, by the Pope Innocent IY. after thie 
death of Frederick II. charging them to repair to the bishop’s diocesan synod at 
Cremona, and to labor to extirpate the Manichzan heresy ; for the words in conclu- 
sion are these: “Against those who will not submit to the orders of the Church, 
you will proceed according to the canons, imploring, if it be necessary, the succor 


of the secular arms :” 


similar to that passage, in which St. Bernard calling upon 
Suger, as “ a great prince in the kingdom,” to oppose certain evils by force, adds, 
“vim autem appello, quod ad ecelesiasticam pertinet disciplinam.”’} In fact, at that 
time the office of Inquisitor was one of protection and defence, and not of aggres- 
sicn. In many places, as at Gaoche,a town near Bergamo, the influence of the 
Manicheans was such, that the inhabitants durst not make open profession of the 
Catholic faith ; and whoever ventured to preach it to them, had every reason to 
expect the fate of St. Peter Martyr, whose assassination they procured with the 
sum of forty Milanese frances The persons against whom the Inquisitors of 
the faith in Italy had to act, were in general formidable men, inyested with 
authority under the protection of such princes as Frederick II. and the tyrant 
Eccelino ; the latter of whom was the declared friend of the Manicheans: to 
send one who should cite him before the Pope, was like sending a man to death. 
Yet Innocent IV. found a person ready to execute this commission, through the 
sole motive of the glory of God. Roland of Cremona was the friar who was de- 


puted, in 1244, to discharge this perilous office ; and he performed it with un- 


* Epist, xciii + Epist. ecelxxvi. 
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flinching courage. The office of defending the faith wre orthern countri — 
required the same intrepidity, and was discharged in shalNinae dhe of merey anc 
moderation. How great was the benignity of John Nyder, the Dichivican all ne i 
Papal Nuncio, who was deputed by the Council of Basle to treat with the Hossites ‘ 
It was such that even the chiefs of that sect esteemed him, and admitted him te oO 
enter into communication with them. But when Divine Providence permitted RS 
that these men, who were drunk with the blood of the saints, should meet with , 
a sanguinary punishment from the hands of Mainard de Neuhaux, a gentleman — 
of Bohemia, Nyder and the ecclesiastical authority had neither advised such 
measures, nor could they have prevented their occurrence —_It is a great mistake 
to suppose, that in using the weapons of true Christian warfare, the zeal of theo- 
logians who defended the faith rendered them, in the estimation of their con- 
temporaries, merciless men. In the fifteenth century it was the part of mercy 
to protect the people from the ruin which threatened the dearest interests of 
the human race, not excluding assuredly, the material condition of the poor. 
Sanctes Pagninus, of Lucca, a ]@arned Dominican friar, having died in the 
convent at Lyons, where he had been for some years residing, was followed to 
his grave by nearly the whole population of that city. More than 300 of the 
principal citizens walked, carrying flambeaux, and the grief appeared general. 
Roter happened to be at Lyons at that time, and having asked what was the rea- 
son why such extraordinary honors were paid to the deceased, he was told that 
the citizens ascribed the preservation of their faith, in a great measure, to his zeal ; 
for, they said, if that learned friar had not raised his voice like a trumpet, to warn 
the people of the danger which threatened them, perhaps at that day the whole 
city would have professed itself Lutheran.t : 
The zeai of Pius V. in repressing public immoralities, had rendered him formid- 
able to the profligate; many of whom came with the faithful to behold his body 
exposed after death in the church of St. Peter, and could not conceal their joy 
on being delivered from such an enemy ; yet we are told the sight of his counte- 
nance, though the pale hand of death lay on it, produced such an effect upon many 
sinners, that from that hour they renounced the ways of vice. ; 
With respect to the toleration of other religions in a Catholic state, the fact is, 
that whatever political evil might be apprehended, the measures taken against 
them were adopted by the will of the temporal magistrate, and not by the sugges- 
tions of the ecclesiastical authority. The words of the hymn for the vespers of all 
saints—auferte gentem perfidam credentium de finibus—were composed in refer- 
ence to the invasion of the Normans, who then threatened the extirpation of the 
Christian religion. The continuator of Vincent of Beauvais’ Mirror, who at all 
events was deeply instructed in the discipline and doctrine of the Church,even 


says expressly, that “the rites of infidels may be tolerated by human governmeat ; 
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for as humau government must imitate the divine government, and we see that the 
omnipotent God tolerates many evils which he might destroy, lest worse should 
follow ; soalso must the human government permit evils to exist, lest, by remov- 
ing them, he should injure the good, or create worse evil.”* The Church herself 
showed the example; in allusion to which Ives de Chartres says to Hugo, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons: ‘“ If you wish to collect examples from past and present time, 
we shall find that the princes of the Church have been accustomed to tolerate 
many things for the necessity of the times, and to dissemble many things for the 
utility of persons.+ In this sense the profound words of A®schylus expressed a 
maxim, which has ever guided the rulers of the Catholic Chureh. “ God hath 
given the chief strength to all mediums; but He regards other things, that is, 
things immoderate, with an eye without medium, ” 


Tlavri pé6oo tO Kpatos 
Oe0s wmradev, AAAa 
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The heathens had a saying, ‘‘ he who hates vice must hate men ; qui vitia odit, hom- 
ines odit. ” § But the Catholic philosophy knew of no such dilemma. “ Let 
the ruler and magistrate remember, ” says Louis of Blois, ‘ that he cannot please 
God if he hate any man ; therefore he must pity sinners, while he does not favor 
sins: let him punish vices, not men; and Jet him not repeat the faults of men to 
others, where he cannot hope to make them, or those who hear him, better ; fet him 
love, with sincere affection of heart, the man whose imperfections and negligences 
he punishes ; and let him show towards him a serene countenance, and a desire 
of comforting him in words and actions; but let him never dissemble the injury 
done to God, and religion, and the soul, on account of human friendship. ” || TfLow 
pernicious were the errors of Abailard; and yet the abbot William, in the very letter 
in which he excites St. Bernard and the bishop of Chartres to protect the Church 
of God against their infections, speaks of their author in these terms : “ Dilexi 
et ego eum, et diligere vellem, Deus testis est ; sed in causa hac nemo nniqnam 
proximus mihi erit, vel amicus. ” § 

With respect to the Jews, who were an object of popular detestation, on ac- 
count of their usurious iniquities, and oppression of the poor, the conduct of 
the church and of ministers was such as to extort the admiration even of her 


‘most bitter enemies. It is true, we find in early times several decrees to secure 


a separation between the Jews and Christians, and certain measures enjoined 
against them for this purpose. In the year 1337 a council of three provinces 
in the monastery of St. Ruffus, near Avignon, decreed that no Christian should 
keep any servantor maid of the Jewish sect. All Jews were to‘wear upon their 


* Vincent. Bellovacensis, Speculum Morale, Lib. iii. pars iii. dis. 29. 
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them.* At Bologna, in 1417, the Jews, whose usuties vere restrained the follow. 
ing year, were ordered to wear a leaden mark upon their breasts, and to close — 
their shops on festivals.t St. Vincent Ferrier obtained from Don Jolin IL. King _ 
of Castile, an edict to oblige the Jews and Moors to bear some particular mark to 


distinguish them from Christians, because he had observed the injurious moral 


recently converted. { 


Without believing that the Jews were guilty of all the crimes of which they 


were accused in different countries, no doubt often merely in consequence of the 
alarmed imagination of the people, it is incontestable that, on some occasions, they 
were justly convicted of shedding Christians’ blood, through hatred of Jesus 
Christ. The murder of the little Simon, for instance, inthe city of Trent, by 
three Jewish Rabbins, on the night preceding Good Friday, in 1475, was judi- 
cially examined, and verified by the jurisconsult, John Sala, whom the money of 
the Jews could not corrupt. It wa%on this occasion that Leonard de Perugia, 
General of the Dominicans, wrote to many superiors of his order, in different 
countries, not to animate them against the Jews, but to desire that they should 
prevail on the rich, by giving liberal alms, to preserve poor Christians from the 
temptation of offering themselves as servants in Jewish families.§ Pope Inno= 
cent IIT. might well ordain, through the council, that on the day when all 
Christendom celebrated the passion of the Lord, the Jews should not openly show 
themselves, lest the minds of the people should be inflamed against them. 
Independent of all these considerations one cannot be surprised at the enmity 
which was evinced by the people towards the Jews, when we consider, that be- 
sides the nature of their position relative to the mysteries of faith, they were 
the ministers of oppressors, and professed usurers. The bishop of Auxerre in- 
formed Pope Innocent III. that no one durst appear as an accuser against the 
manifest usurers in his diocese, through fear of the princes and great men who 
protected them.|| No Christian witness, however unexceptionable, could appear 
against them. Many secular princes appointed Jews to be their ministers of ex- 
action upon the poor widows and orphans who were despoiled of their inheritance, 
while the Jews took possession of castles and villas. To correct these evils the 
Pontiff wrote to the Count of Nevers, saying, “Blasphemers of the Christian name 
ought not to be cherished by Christian princes for the oppression of the Lord’s 
servants.” { Nevertheless, he judged it necessary to mitigate the decree of the La- 
teran Council against usurers, on the ground that wherethere would be much cor- 


rection required, there should be a relaxation of severity.** By his command, 
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effects of their intercourse with the Christians, especially with those that had been 
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however, those who undertook to fight for fraternal defence against the eruel 
enemies of the Church in the south of France were to be absolved by the Jews 
from their payment of usurious debts, and delivered from further exaction ;* 
and the same benefit was to be granted to the Crusaders who departed for the 
Holy Land,t The usurious gains of the Jews are described by Peter the Vener- 
able. 


Hear now Barabas speaks of himselfin Marlowe's tragedy of the Jews of 


* Then after that was I an usurer, 
And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 
And tricks belonging unto brokery, 
I fill’d the jails with bankrupts in a year, 
And with young orphans planted hospitals ; 
And every moon made some or other mad ; 
And now and then one hung himself for grief, 
Pinning upon his breast a long, great scroll 
How I with interest tormented him. 
But mark how I am blest for plaguing them : 
I have as much coin as will buy the town. 
I have been zealous in the Jewish faith, 
Hardhearted to the poor, a covetous wretch, 
That would, for lucre’s sake, have sold my soul. 
A hundred for a hundred I have ta’en ; 


And now for store of wealth may I compare 
With all the Jews in Malta ” 


If you will believe the ancient historians, this is not an exaggerated picture. 
“ The first Jew that came to fix his residencein Nola,” says Ambrose Leo, in 
his account of that city, “ was Vilielmus, a surgeon and physician, who arrived 
therein 1440. Our old people say that he was then a poor man in tattered raiment, 
only rags stitched together ; and that when it was known a Jew had arrived, 
the whole city was moved, and the inhabitants went about looking for him, as if 
they expected to see one of those who had fixed our Lord Jesus on the cross, 
He had not been long there, when others of his tribe arrived, and, by degrees, 
as many as twenty houses were occupied by Jews. The usury they practised 
was so great, that the interest used to equal the principle in a short time: they 
acquired all sorts of precious objects of art in this manner, and became possessed 
of immense riches, Vilielmus, now an old man, purchased great houses in the 
Via Vincanciana, and a farm at the Tower Martiana. But they inhabited Nola 
only seventy years; for in 1509, they were expelled from all Campania and Cala- 
bria. ’§ The statute of St. Louis, concerning the Jews, declares that for the sal- 
vation of his soul, and for that of his father, King Lewis, he has decreed. with 


* Id. 158, 159. ¢ Id. liv. xi. 185. t Epist. Lib. iv. 36. Bibliothec. Cluniac. 
§ Ambros. Leonis de Nola, liv. iii. c. iv. in Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. ix. 
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a onary and that ede already contracted shall be paid off at three spec’ | 
periods.* Philippe de Valois banished the Jews from France, to get rid of hi 
own debt, which, in a very short time, mounted from 400,000 franes to two millio: ns. e 
In the thirteenth century, they had obtained enormous riches, by the exercise ¢ fare 
most shameless traffic, impoverishing the Christians, and encouraging snceilag ll 
persons, as in times of less ancient date, only their measures were then conducted _ 
in secret, and not under the sanction of governments, by means of mercenary 
armies. Peter the Venerable relates, that they used to encourage persons to steal 
for them the precious and sacred vessels and ornaments of the churches. in order _ 
that they might apply them to the basest purposes. 

Jews on their conversion, lave confessed that they used to employ their Chris- 
tian servants, whom they had perverted, to bring secretly from the Church the 
blessed Eucharist.t Relying on the protection of the secular princes, whose 
hearts they seduced by gifts, the Jews, in the thirteenth century, treated the 
Christian people with scorn and defitmee. By command of the princes, the butch- 
ers used to deliver their animals to be killed by the Jews, according to their rite, 
giving them the first choice of the meat, and reserving the residue for the Chris- 
tians, The milk which was sold for nourishing children, was similarly made to 
pass first through their hands. At the vintage, the Jew, according to his rite, 
pressed out the purest juice of the grape, which he retained for himself, leaving 
the rest, as if contaminated, for the faithful, and to serve for the sacrament of the 
blood of Christ.$ In the time of Pius V., it was proved that the Jews fur- 
nished facility to thieves and robbers, by receiving the goods which they stole; 
that they used to introduce immorality into families, by tampering with the domes- 
tics ; and propagate superstition among the people, by pretending to practise magic. 
By Pius V. they were ordered to leave the ecclesiastical states, with the excep- 
tion of two cities, and this was deemed an act of necessity ; the protection of the 
people requiring it.€ In Ancona, and in Rome itself, they were permitted to 
remain in a quarter appropriated to themselves. At Florence, as soon as four 
wounts of piety were established, with the alms collected after the sermons of 
-kerome Savonarola, the magistrates banished the Jewish usurers from the city.|| 
In France there is a remarkable example of the same policy furnished by Hum- 
bert IT. in the fourteenth century, the last of the dauphins, and one of the best 
and most merciful of men, who delivered his subjects from many ancient burdens, 
and had, at first, after the example of his predecessors, permitted the Jews to ex- 
ercise their commerce in his states, on condition of their paying him certain 
subsidies ; but experience having convinced him that these leeches would have 
drained the people by their usuries, he revoked the permission, and abolished 


* Ap. Duchesne Hist. Franc. Script. tom. vy. t Inn, III. Epist, liv. xvi. c. Ixxxiv, 


¢ Id. Epist. Lib. x. c. exe, § Ilieron, Rubei Hist. Ravenn. liv. xi. 
* Touron Hist, des Hom. Illust, del’Ord. 8. D. tom. iii, 23. 
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their privileges, preferring to lose the revenue which he drew from them, than 
suffer the ruin of his subjects.* 

The laws of the Visigoths against the Jews in Spain were certainly most se- 
vere ;+ and tae act of Ferdinand and Isabella, which put an end to their inier- 
ference in the affairs of that kingdom until within the last three years, was blamed 
by many contemporary writers ; yet it should be remarked, that the communication 
with the professed Jews, and the pretended Christians, had been proved to be 
not only injurious to the weak in faith, but also, at that particular moment, 
highly dangerous to the state. It was in consequence of their maintaining secret 
intelligence with the Moors, and of their avowed detestation of the Christians, that 
Thomas de Torquemade advised Ferdinand and Isabella to order all the Jews 
who would not embrace the faith, to leave Castile and Arragon within four 
months, granting them permission to dispose of their property, and to carry away 
with them whatever they possessed ; so that, at least, it was a disinterested ‘policy, 
considering the prodigious quantity of gold and silver, jewels and precious mer- 
chandize which they carried with them out of Spain ; and, methinks, the vengeance 
which they are likely to take in our days, is enough to make the most ardent 
champions of toleration relax a little in their outery in regard to it. 

Whatever may be thought of these acts of government, we ought to recollect, 
that they were only in conformity with the voice of the people; and that, in later 
times, where the Catholic religion had been renounced, they were called for still by 
the people, as measures necessary for their own protection. Among the demands 
of the Lutheran peasants of the Rhingaw, when they rose in revolt, one was, that 
lodging should be refused to the Jews, on account of their unworthy usuries.{ 
Nevertheless, the conduct of the Church towards the Jews was at all times 
characterized by the same spirit of wisdom and mercy, furnishing an admirable 
contrast to that of the secular princes, who were alternately their slaves and their 
persecutors. As Hurter remarks, the relation of the Israelites with the Christians, 
amongst whom they lived, was not certainly influenced by that false philanthropy 
which represents, as synonymous, persecution and the determination to preserve 
the Christianity of a state; but neither was it deserving of censure, on the ground 
of intolerance. Pope Innocent III. declared, that Christian piety was bound to 
admit and sustain the presence of the Jews;§ and that it was well pleasing to God, 
that the dispersed Jewish people should find a habitation under Christian princes, 
who, through Judah and Israel, were to be blest.||| In this spirit, was the con- 
stitution of the same pontiff, when the Jews applied to him for protection: in 
which he said, “ Although they persist in their obduracy, since they ask for the 
assistance of our defence, we, according to the mildness of Christian piety, and 
following in the steps of our predecessors of happy memory, Calixtus, Eugene, 


* Touron Hist. des Hom. Iilust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. ii. liv. xiii. 
+ Leg. Wisigothorum, Lib. ix. ¢ Gnodalius apud Schardt, Rerum Ger. Script. tom, ii. 142-3. 
§ Epist. viii. 21. | Ep. vii. 186. 
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celebration of their festivals ; and to obviate the depravity and avarice of men, a 
we decree, that no one must dare to mutilate or diminish their cemeteries, or — 


ransack their tombs iv seareh of money, under pain of exeommunication,”* All 
persecution against the Jews was foreign to the Chureh. Innocent IT. had shown 
a most benign dixposition towards them, Alexander IIT, iad restrained the passion 
of the people, and Gregory IX. raised his veice with energy against the violent 
and cruel deeds of the crusaders against them, A1l the bishops aud doetors of the 
Church followed in these footsteps. The bishop of Beziers procured the abolition 
of a barbarous custom to despite the Jews, that had been annually observed ; 
and long before his time, the prelates of Spain, with great applause from the 
contemporary pope, had come forward to protect the Jews against the violence of 
kings and people.+ Alluding to one persecution directed against them, Trithemius 
the Benedictine, says, “I know that this displeased greatly the Roman pontiff, 
a man most Christian; for he knew that the charges against them, of poisoning 
the wells, were incredible, as supposing a thing impossible ; and many thought, 
that the Christians who moved this persecution were actuated by avarice, and not 
by piety.” 

Albert of Aix says, that God punished tne first crusaders for the cruelties they 
exercised upon the Jews. ‘“ For God is just,” he continues, “ and does not 
wish that foree should be used to constrain any one to come to Him.” Hear how 
St. Bernard speaks, on this occasion, in his epistle to the clergy and people of the 
eastern parts of Franee:—“ Brethren, I admonish you, with the apostle of God, 
to believe not every spirit. We hear and rejoice that the zeal of God is fervent 
within you; butit must be according to knowledge. The Jews are not to be 
persecuted, nor to be slain, nor eyen to be banished.”§ He expresses himself 
still more strongly in his letter to Henry, archbishop of Mayence, when censur- 
ing Radulf for exciting the Christians against the Jews :—“O shameless man, to 
approve of homicide! Art thou greater than our father Abraham, who laid 
down the sword at the word of Him who had commanded it to be drawn? Art 
thou greater than the prince of the apostles, who sought from the Lord, Domine, si 
percutimus in gladio? But thou art instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ; 
that is, in the wisdom of this world, which is foolishness with God. Otherwise, 
thou wouldst obey the charge to Peter, Mitte gladium in locum suum. Doth not 
the Church triumph more abundantly over the Jews day by day, convincing and 
converting them, than if once for all she were to destroy them with the sword ? 


1 
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* Inn. III. Epist. Lib, uu. c. cecii. + Hurter, lnnocenz IIL. vol. 1. book iii. p. 814. 
¢ Chronic Hirsaugiens an. 849, § Epist. ceclxiii. 
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Is it in vain that the universal prayer of the Church hath been constituted, 
which is offered for the perfidious Jews, from the rising to the setting sun—that 
the Lord God would take away the veil from their hearts, and that they might 
be turned from their darkness to the light oftruth? For unless she hoped that 
they who were incredulous might be brought to believe, it would be superfluous 
and vain to pray for them. But she knew that all Israel was to be saved, Art 
thou the man, then, who is to prove liars all the prophets, and to make void all 
the treasures of the piety and mercy of Jesus Christ? Thy doctrine is not thine, 
but it isthy Father’s who sent thee. But I believe thou art content to be like 
thy master, for he was a murderer from the beginning—a liar and the father of 
lies. O monstrous science! O infernal wisdom ! contrary to the prophets, hate- 
ful to the apostles, subversive of piety and grace. O most foul heresy! O exe- 
crable sacrilege !’”’* 

When the Christians of Clermont destroyed the synagogue of the Jews, in the 
year 576, on account of their having ill-treated a Jew who had embraced the faith 
of Christ, St. Avitus, the bishop of that see, interposed, and forbade that violence 
should be offered to the Jews ; and sending legates to them, said, “ I seek not to 
compel you to confess the Son of God, but I will preach and deliver the salt of 
wisdom to your breasts; for of you the true Shepherd who suffered for us said, 
that he had other sheep who were not of His fold, whom He must also bring.” 
On the third day, a great number of the Jews sent to inform him that they were 
desirous of baptism. Great was the joy of the holy bishop and of all the people. 
On the night of Pertecost, after celebrating vigils, the prelate proceeded to the 
baptistery without the walls. The wax tapers burned on all sides, and the 
lustre of lamps shone around. The whole city puton white. The rejoicing was 
not less than when Jerusalem deserved to see the Holy Ghost descending upon 
the apostles. The number of the Jews baptized was five hundred.t Such tolera- 
tion was nothing but the traditionary manners of the episcopacy. When St. 
Gallus I., who had preceded Avitus in the same see, died, the Jews themselves 
followed his bier, mourning and carrying lighted torches.t 

Rodulph, abbot of St. Tron, had pursued the same line of conduct towards the 
Jews ; and an ancient writer says, that he frequently had a conference with them, 
not reproving them and condemning them, but softening the hardness of their hearts 
by gentleness and mild treatment. Therefore he was so much beloved by them, 
that even their women used to come to see him and speak with him.§ 

In like manner, St. Sulpitius, bishop of Bourges in the seventh century, by 
his gentleness is recorded to haveconverted all the Jews that were in his divcese. 
No example, however, is more almirable that that of St. Vincent Ferrier, the 
Dominican. Whole synagogues are said to have been converted by one of his ser- 


* Epist. ceelxv. + Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. 242. t Id. ii. 239. 
§ Chrovic. Abbatia S. Trudonis, Lib. xi. p. 498, apud Dacher. Spicileg. tom. vii. 
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dai. In a few minutes this company arrived, composed of all the Jews who 
formed the synagogue in that city ; and most of themdatiee Tearing the.che ch, 
were converted to Christianity. Et 

In the diocese of Valencia, all the Jews, without exception, embraced thal ? 
Christian religion, in consequence of his sermons ; and at Toledo, so few persisted 
in that belief, that their synagogue was converted into a church. Doubtless his 
zeal was extraordinary ; but can any one convict it of intolerance? At Salamanca, 
all that he did was to enter their synagogue, holding a cross in his hand, while 
the Jews were assembled in it, and toentreat them to hear what he had to say. 
Their astonishment and anger changed to admiration ; and the result of that 
sermon was the baptism of the whole assembly. Thesynagogue was then changed 
into a church, which ever after bore the name of the Holy Cross.* 

Solicitude for the conversion of the Jews was a remarkable feature in the cnar- 
acter of the middle ages. In many churches, as in that of the Magdalen at Paris, 
it was the custom to offer up public prayers for this object on other days besides 
Good Friday.t+ 

In conclusion, itis but just to admit that even the civil power was sometimes 
moved by asense of piety to protect these unfortunate men. The equity which 
King Charles V. of France evinced, in not suffering the Jews to be injured by any 
fraudulent dealing of persons who would give a false pledge, is recorded by 
Christine de Pisan, among the proofs of his goodness.t But it was not alone the 
Jews who experienced the protection of religion. In general, no class of men were 
excluded from the mild forbearance of the Church. Itis expressly related of 
many holy prelates, like St. William, archbishop of Bourges, that with respect 
to penitents and great sinners, they would never have recourse to the punishments 
of the civil power which might then be inflicted on them. “ The ecclesiastical 
judge,” saith the universal doctor, ‘‘ought to punish no one with a corporal pain ; 
but, on the contrary, he should intercede with the secular judge for those who are 
condemned.”§ Continually did the Church interpose to stay the temporal sword, 
and to remind the civil government that some of its laws were inconsistent with 
the whole spirit of the Christian religion, repeating the words addressed by St. 
Augustin to a judge, “Noli usque ad mortem, ne cum persequdris peccatum per- 
das hominem. Noli usque ad mortem, ut sit quem peeniteat.”|} 

Joseph Ciantes, a Dominican, on being appointed to the see of Marsico, a city at 
the foot of the Apennines, in the kingdom of Naples, found that a scandalous di- 
vision had existed during the pontificate of four of his predecessors, on the part 


* Touron, Hist. des. Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. iii. liv. xvii. 

+ Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocese de Paris, ii. 1, chap. xi, 

t Livre des Fais du Sage Roy, chap. xxiii. 

§ Alant de Insulis contra Waldenses, c. 22. | Serm. XIII. 
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of the people and clergy of Suponara, who refused to admit the jurisdiction of 
those prelates. Having cited the revolt before the tribunal of the Rota at Rome, he 
obtained a sentence against them ; to the justice of which tribunal in general we have 
the testimony of a no less inveterate adversary that Luther, who says, “ Nothing 
deserves praise at Rome but the consistory and the court of the Rota, where affairs 
are conducted and judged with great justice.”* When urged, however, to execute 
this sentence, and told that the King of Spain would send troops to enforce it 
and compel the refractory to submit, the bishop refused absolutely, saying, “No, 
T am not the vicar of the charity of Jesus Christ, to makesinners perish, but to 
labor to render them good.” His next step was to order public prayers ; and 
then, on a day secretly fixed, with the lively faith of one who hopes all from Jesus 
Christ, he set out at the head of his clergy, and followed by a multitude of the faith- 
ful in fervent supplication, Upon arriving near Saponara, the inhabitants received 
information of his coming, and hastily closing their gates, armed themselves as 
if about to sustain a siege. All the inhabitants, men and women, laity and clergy, 
mounted on the walls. The most violent even threatened to fire upon the prelate 
if he should continue to advance. Every kind of insulting ery assailed his ears, 
Nevertheless, this was the moment ordained by Divine Providence for putting an 
end for ever to these long contestations. Clothed is his pontifical habits, and seated 
on the trunk ofa tree opposite the gate, the apostolieman made a sign to beg 
that the people would only hear him speak ; then, with the Holy Bible in his hand, 
he began with the words of Jesus Christ : ‘And ifthey receive you not, shake off 
the dust from your feet. Verily I say unto you, it will be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that city.” 

The discourse of the prelate, or rather the word of God on his tongue, struck 
the hearts of the multitude with astonishment ; but when, in conclusion, he act- 
ually began to obey the precept, to shake off the dust from his feet, and to turn 
his back as if departing, in an instant the air resounded with sighs and groans, and 
supplications. There was, even at that moment, some danger lest the revolted 
ecclesiastics might be hurled headlong from the top of the walls. The hostile arms 
instantly disappear—the gates are thrown open, and the people in multitudes 
press forward to prostrate themselves at the bishop’s feet. ‘Weare your sheep, is 
was then the voice heard on every side ;—“you are our pastor—treat us as a father, 
have pity on us, pray the great God to forgive us, enter our city, and dispose of 
every thing as it seemeth good to you.” The gracious words and the sweet se- 
raphic looks of the holy prelate completed this wonderful transformation, He en- 
tered the city, took the necessary steps for effecting the required reforms, and on 
his departure pronounced the solemn benediction. The termination of this dis- 
order was hardly credited at Rome for some time; and Fontana says, that those 
who were present could searcely believe what they saw with their own eyes.t 


* Michelet. Mem. de Luth. ii. 
+ Touron, Hist. des Hom, Illust. de J'Ord. 8S. Dom. tom. v Hiv. 87. 
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to lead the temporal government to the same conclusion, and (al inal 20-0] oe ) 
ate with “the Catholic mildness” of an Avitus and an Augustin, In the m 
ages, the purity of the religious doctrine and respect for the ecclesiastical au 


were generally known and felt by those who possessed wisdom ddiniwasand 
the elements of the happiness and grandeur of a nation, as also of the social es 
and public tranquillity. Hence the suppression of heresy was deemed a matter 
of importance, and, independent of every other consideration, an object to secure 
which all the energies of magistrates were to be employed. Accordingly, in 1551, 
when heresy assumed such a formidable political aspect in France, the civil power _ 
complained of the slowness of the ecclesiastical proceedings against it; and Henry 
IL, fearing, as Daniel says, that he would not find in the eodeaiamiiea tribunals 
as much rigor and severity as he wished in an affair of this importance, gave 
cognizance of it to the parliament, and even to the presidents, whose judges, to the 
number of ten, decided upon all these causes without appeal. Now it is to the 
political and selfish policy of these rulers, that the adversaries of the Catholic re- 
ligion are indebted for the acts and measures which supply them with such 
abundant matter for declamation, whenever they have occasion to excite the minds 
of the ignorant against it. 

Catherine de Medicis, the prime mover of the massacre, on the day of St. Bar- 
tholomew, was personally disposed to favor and adopt the Protestant opinions ; 
and it was only as members of a political party that she wished to destroy those 
who employed them in opposition to the government. It was she who provoked 
the conference at Poissy, against the remonstrance-of the bishops, who represented 
the danger of public disputations against faith ; and she wrote to the pope on this 
occasion, stating that it was necessary to favor the Calvinists, and desiring him 
not to cut off from the communion of the Church those “ who held fendamen- 
tal points, and only doubted of things indifferent :” such, she added, as the use of 
images, which she herself considered to be forbidden in Scripture ; —certain 
ceremonies at, baptism—the confining communion to one kind ; and she conceived 
“that the giving both species was more conformable to Scripture” than what had 
deen decided by the councils. She desired, also, that the féte of Corpus Christi 
and the processions might be suppressed, that the divine service should be in 
the vulgar tongue, and that all masses should be abolished at which the priest 
alone communicated. Could the Church be answerable for such a person ? 


It was the current error of the day, broached by the pseudo-reformers—it was 
a diabolie super-tition combined with it—not Rome, and her holy and merciful 


influence, which formed the mind of Catherine ; and as for those who worked in 
the massacre, L’Estoil says, “‘ Not one of these bravos believed in a God.”* 
However, there is no need to exaggerate horrors. It appears that the story of 
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is consequently the reply of the Viscount d’Ortez, governor Aiissine* 
“Rome heard of the massacre only in these words from the king ;“that he had 


| e ast succeeded eteeiting a horrible conspiracy which had threatened his life, 
and that ofall his family ;’ ;”’ which was an intelligence that could have surprised 
-- no one, since Pius V. had written long before to warn him that.a revolt was pre- 
paring, that troops were raising for the purpose in Germany, and that the Queen 
of England had promised to send both money and soldiers. No measures, how- 
ever, had been taken to prepare against the danger; and, in consequence, the whole 
kingdom was filled with blood and desolation. When the king’s messengers 
arrived, therefore, leaving the true event enveloped in mystery, it was but just 
that public rejoicings, as a measure of political courtesy ina friendly state—to say 
nothing of any natural and laudable sympathy—should be ordered in consequence. 
Nor did the evil terminate in this perversion of rulers and statesmen ; for the 
policy of making religion a mere instrument of ambition, while heresy, as an 
opinion, was in reality favored, soon found partisans among the noble and great 
families of Europe, not even the Montmorencies forming an exception. Never- 
theless, it would be great injustice not to remark a distinction between the max~- 
ims and conduct of civil government in the middle ages, before the rise of the 
Machiavellian principles and those of later times, subsequent to their general 
diffusion. The zeal of religious princes in ages of faith, and the love they bore 
their people, may have required refinement where spirits are made pure ; yet were 
they free, at least, from all base mixture of personal or political interest. The 
| Emperor Rupert, on being elected king of the Romans, visited the different cities 
of the empire, came to Spires, and a number of proscribed persons with him, accord- 
ing to the custom of Germany, which permitted banished men to enter the cities 
| _ from which they had been expelled, as part of his train ; on which occasion the 
| _—s emperor used to hear their different cases, and decide upon them, At this time a 
| citizen of high condition was welcomed by the principal men and a crowd of re- 
| lations, who greatly desired his return ; but when the emperor heard that he had 
| been banished for blaspheming God, he gave judgment that he, on the contrary, 
| __ should remain in exile while all the others received full pardon.t This was cer- 
| _ tainly the spirit of heroic rulers in the middle ages, when the cords to punish sin- 
ners were drawn by Charity’s correcting hand. 

It is quite a modern discovery, due to the new principles of civilization, that a 
country may justly be invaded by other states, and its king forcibly dethroned by 
____ them, to vindicate some wretch who had been punished according to law for an 
infamous outrage, too atrocious to be described, for which he would have been, 
even in these other states perhaps, torn in pieces on the spot by the people, had he 
offended before them in a similar manner. Portugal has therefore, in our times, 





* VideS Victor, Tableau de Paris, tom. iii, 196. + Drexelius de Vitiis Lingue, cap. vi. 











Plato decreed that for sacrilege men should be ne jasebicchend and h 
scourged, and banished from the state ; and certainly the Christian Church ec could 
not have been furnished with a satisfactory reply to such rulers as wished to p re a 
serve the minds of their people from being corrupted, and the safety of human 
life undermined by an outrage against religion, and who should have been e 
by her that no open and prodigious violation of the reverence due to God ought — 
to be visited with chastisement from those who were expressly styled in Scripture _ 
the ministers of God, bearing not the sword in vain. 

Modern poets might have been spared much painful excitement, if some chari- 
table instructor had informed them that tley were totally in erroras to the grounds 
on which such penalties were awarded, Alanus de Insulis remarks that for sacri- 
lege men are punished temporally, not as having sinned against God but as hay- 
ing sinned against men, for the correction and warning of others.* 

The old poet of the Gentiles said, “ The evil, because they hate the good, are 
evil; and the good, because they hate the evil, are good ; therefore those who always 
hated the evil must be yood.”+ This was not exactly the conclusion that Chris- 
tian philosophy would permit men to draw; nor were the premises expressed in 
conformity with the Catholic distinction already remarked ; according to which _ 
as St. Augustin and St. Thomas say, men were to hate the sin and love the sin- 
ner. But certainly the converse of this maxim would never have been admitted 
in the ages of mercy and faith,—that the good, because they are indifferent to evil, 
and permit men to propagate evil among those who had been before good, were 
good ; and that, therefore, those princes were good and truly merciful who had 
always shown indifference, or perhaps favor, to the evil. 

The rule was for all men, without admitting of any dispensation for princes. 
Qui non est mecum, contra me est : et qui non colligit mecum, dispergit. How 
could any system, resembling what is now so falsely termed liberal, be advocated 
by men who believed that the above sentence had been pronounced by the mouth 
of God? It was not merely the judgment of rulers, it was the conviction of the 
people, that Catholic princes were bound, as St. Augustin shows, to take measure 4 
to protect the faithful from the infection of heretics, t and to repress such evil, 
excepting when a greater danger would attend these measurés than that which 
they were designed to obviate. § The abbot Eanulf, contemporary of St. Boni- 
face, writing to Charles, king of the Franks, expressly reasons on this principle, 
and says, that it is for this end the omnipotent God raises up good rulers, that | 


prelates, by their assistance, may be enabled to exercise their functions, which is 


now manifest. he adds, “ in the nation of the Franes, over whom your glory is 


* Asani de Insulis contra Waldenses, c, 22 t Plautus, Pseudol. Prolog 
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made to preside, that by the goods entrusted to you, the subjects of your nation 
may attain to eternal benefits. Therefore, O glorious king, be solicitous to 
exercise well that grace which has been given to you from above : hasten to ex- 
tend the Christian faith in the people subject to you, that the temples of the hea- 
then may be overthrown, and that your example and power may have influence 
to assist the conversion of men, that you may obtain a recompense in heaven from 
Him, whose name and honor you have sought to magnify among the nations of 
the earth.’”’* 

The Church herself was bound to act with justice and prudence, as well as with 
mercy. “Times, and the ice state of seasons, are to be weighed, which 
change the merit of causes,” says Petrus Cellensis ; “for in the primitive Church | 
patience alone was to find place, which was togive the cloak also to him that 
would take away the tunic; for it was one without the Church who persecuted, 
and it was one within who suffered; but now that the Church is adult, it is not 
lawful for her sons to do what her enemies may have done lawfully. For it be- 
comes a mother to correct her son, as it becomes a pupil to endure an adversary.” + 
Of the toleration which springs frorh indifference to religion, and which is found 
quite compatible with an odious and insidious persecution, Manes was the first 
author, as may be seen in St. Epiphanius.t Calculating all the advantages which 
ean possibly be ascribed to such a system, one finds much greater danger and evil 
to the people with whom it exists, than would result from a religious tolerance, 
which endeavors to repress scandals that tend to undermine all religion, and all 
virtue among mankind ; for so far, at least, the maxims of Adschylus may be ad- 
mitted. It is good to make men respect the good by fear. 

4 ; UML PEpPEt 
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“T will utter a snort sentence,” says that wise poet:—“Insolence is the true 
child of impiety ; but from the health of minds proceeds happiness, which is dear 
_ toall.{ Do not, therefore, expel all severity of punishment from the city ; for 

what mortal, who fears nothing, will be just?” Alas! with what certainty might 
we add, or what mortal, who fears nothing, will suffer others to serve God in 


justice and peace ? 
Kad pn rd Setvov wav modews ca Badretv 
tis yap Sedo1kws undéiv Evdinos Bporarv ;F 


The crusaaes, and the religious orders of knighthood which conducted them, have 
been represented by many modern historians as furnishing evidence of the intoler- 
ance of the middle ages ; and the inconsistency of propagating religion by the 
sword has been clearly and eloquently shown; though, had these* writers spent 
more time in consultinz the original sources, they would never have supposed that 


* S. Bonifac. Epist. Ixxxii. + Petri Cellens. Epist. Lib. i.10. $~ Heres. Secul. iii. n 66. 
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Hot ha¥e Mel con assent. give tiligent son, at the present day, is 
aware, that the writers of the last century took a false daiintn wks nat at 
~ the wars against the Mahometans in Palestine, in Spain, and in the south of Frai il 
were justifiable on the principle of self-defeuce, which was always that on which | 
they received sanction, Tt is on this ground alone, that St. Bernard justifie cs 
them in his epistle to the clergy and people of the eastern parts of France. a 
“As we must be coutent to wait,” he says, “for the salvation of the Jews, 50 
should we also endure the Gentiles, and not go forth toattack them with arms ; _ 
but now, since they begin to be violent against us, it is fitting that those who bate 
not the sword in vain should, by force, repel force.”* That Christians may 
sometimes strike with the sword, appears to him proved by our Lord’s answer to “4 
the soldiers ; and then he asks, on what occasion can it be more lawful than in de- 
fence of Sion, and of the just generation guarding truth, that the nations which 
desire war may be dispersed, and tliose who disturb the city of God cut off, in 
fulfilment of that ancient promise, “Ponam te in superbiam sweculorum ; ”and “ in 
Jerusalem consolabimini, ” provided the litefal sense be not permitted to impair 
the spiritual, or make men forget that celestial city, of which the earthly Sion is 
but the figure ?{ All the zealous advocates who wrote to instigate the chivalry 
of Europe to engage in the crusade, were evidently under the impression that 
Christendom was exposed to imminent danger of being overrun by infidels, and 
of seeing the cross superseded by the symbol of the false prophet. Was it im- 
aginary terror, when, even in Italy, cities had fallen into their hands? The 
monk Nicholas, from whose work, entitled “The Great Voyage to Jerusalem,” 
I have so often had occasion to cite passages, when calling upon the Christians 
of the west to bear assistance against the persecutors of Christ, had this idea up- 
permost in his mind, which might be urged in his excuse for many violent and 
unguarded expressions ; yet, even amidst all this intemperance, he concludes with 
these words :—‘‘Certain it is, that we ought not to slay them ; but since they are 
incessantly devising means to massacre and destroy us, it is better to attack them ; 
for one ought not to permit the rod of the wicked to reign over the good, since 
that would be only to arm the hands of iniquity against the just.”{ “How,” asks 
Innocent III.,“can any man, according to the divine precept, love his neighbor 
as himself, who knows that his brethren, in faith and name Christians, are con- 
fined in the direful dungeons of the perfidious Sarassins, and bowed under the yoke 
of most grievous slavery, and yet does not make efforts to deliver them, going 
farther than the precept of the natural law, and, as the Lord commandeth, doing 
to others what they wish others should doto them? Are you not aware, that with 
them there are many thousand Christians in servitude and prisons, who are cruci- 
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fied with innumerable torments? ”* Do not these considerations furnish a satis- 
factory explanation, to account for that trunk of the holy land placed in every 
Church of Christendom, by order of Innocent, of which the bishop, the rector, 
and a deyout layman, had each a key? Do they not explain why the holy mass 
was solemnly sung once every week with that intention ; why, at every mass, the 
prayer was said of Deus venerunt gentes ; + and why, every month, there was a 
general procession of men and women, in humility of mind and body, with de- 
yout prayer, imploring the'merey of Almighty God ?t And is it reasonable to 
charge the chivalry of Europe with being intolerant and cruel, because it responded 
to this voice 2 Must we exclude from the fellowship of the blessed merciful 
Geoffroy de Villehardouin, the Marechal of Champagne, and his five noble com- 
panions, because having been deputed to repairto Venice, to implore ships to convey 
the crusaders to Palestine, at the direction of the doge Dandolo, they, on present- 
ing themselves, fell upon their knees before the assembled people, declaring, that 
they would not rise till the republic had consented to take pity upon the holy 
land ?. Did such fervor indicate cruelty? Or is it by bringing a general charge 
of intolerance against the middle ages, that one can explain this great movement 
of the people? Pope Innocent III. wrote to the sultan of Damascus and Baby- 
lon, and wishing to imitate him who says of himself, “Discite a me, quia mitis 
sum et humilis corde,” humbly besought his greatness that, by his violent deten- 
tion of Jerusalem, no more human blood might be shed than had already been shed, 
and following a sounder counsel that he would restore it to the Christians, con- 
sidering, that from its detention, besides vain glory, more, perhaps, of difficulty 
than of utility results to him ; ” adding, “let afterwards the captives of both sides 
be delivered, and let us rest, in future, from all mutual offence, in such a manner, 
that the men of our race may not be in a worse condition with you, than those of 
yours are with us.’’§ 

Tn fact, the communications between the pontiff and the infidels who remained 
amidst the Christians, had been always of a most friendly nature. In his letter to 
the nobles, and other inhabitants of Sicily, denouncing the guilt of the tyrant Mar- 
conaldus, whose cause was espoused by the Sarassins of the island, and exhorting 
them not to suffer the faithful to be oppressed by infidels, he adds these words, 
“for although we wish to love and favor the Sarassins, and augment the good cus- 
toms which regard them, if they remain loyal to the legitimate king, yet we do 
not wish, nor ought we tosuffer, that they should effect the ruin of the kingdom 
along with Marconaldus ;”|] and in the letter which he addressed to all the Saras- 
sins in Sicily, he reminds them, that it is from the enemy of the Holy See that 
they have reason to fear, saying, “ for we wish you to consider, and hold for cer- 
tain, that if his eye spareth not the Christians, whose priests he easteth into the 


* Epist. Inn. ILI. Lib. xvi. c. 28. + Gesta Inn. III, 84, 
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of Pagans. We exhort you, therefore, to imitate the constancy of your ancesto 
and not to be ungrateful for the benefits which you have received from the k | 
of Sicily, considering, also, the mildness of the apostolic see, which not only wishe 
to protect you in good customs, but also to increase its favor to you.”* With — 
respect to the men who took up arms in this cause, there has, in modern imes, 
been a great diversity of opinion ; but I believe that the ancient and contemporary 
writers knew them better than the authors of the present day. “O, what utility,” 
exclaims Pope Innocent ITI., “bath already resulted from this cause! How many 
converted to penitence have engaged in the service of Christ, for the deliverance 
of the holy land, and, asif by the agony of martyrdom, have obtained a crown 
of glory, who, perhaps, would otherwise have persisted in their iniquities, tan- 
gled in the net of carnal pleasures, and worldly delights, This is the ancient ar- 
tifice of Jesus Christ, which, for the salvation of his people, he hath been pleased 
to renew in these days.”+ . 

Accordingly, amongst other secret and inscrutable causes of the invasion and 
detention of the eastern land, he says, “that the Lord, perhaps, in his mercy 
permitted it, from foreseeing that many leaving their parents and friends, and all 
that they had, following Christ under the banner of the cross, would be crowned 
with martyrdom in the defence of that land, so that the triumphant Charch would 
receive joy and increase in heaven, whence the militant would seem to suffer 
grief and diminution on earth.” {: Assuredly, in innumerable instances, it was 
the charity of Christ which urged the steps of the Red Cross Knight and Pil- 
grim to the holy land. He was adevoted man, whose armor conscience buckled 
on; whom charity and compassion brought to the field as God’s own soldier. 
The Italian poet represents Godfroy, of Bouillon, as expressing the sentiments 
which really did animate these Paladins, when he declares, that the deliverance 
of the Christians was the sole object of his enterprise. — 
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“But not for this our homes we first forsook, 
And from our native soil have march’d so far, 

Nor us to dangerous seas have we betook, 
Expos’d to hazard of so far-sought war, 

Of glory vain to gain an idle smook, 
And lands possess’d, that wild and barbarous are : 

That for our conquests were too mean a prey 

To shed our blood, to work our soul’s decay. 

But this the scope was of our former thought, 
Of Sion’s fort to scale the noble wall 

The Christian folk from bondage to have brought, 
Wherein, alas! they long have lived thrall. 
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In Palestine, an empire to have wrought, — 
Where holiness might reign perpetual, 
And none be left, that pilgrims might denay 
To see Christ’s tomb, and promis’d vows to pay.” * 


The wars of the Spaniards, also, against the Moors, under the sanction of the 
Church, have been especially condemned by modern political and moral writers, 
as indicating cruelty and intolerance ; though it will be hard for any dispassion- 
ate historian, after an investigation of the facts, to sanction such a sentence : for, 
in the first place, as in the case of the other crusades, it was a war in self-defence ; 
in which, not alone Spain, but the whole of Christendom was interested. Pope Iu- 
nocent III., in his letter to the archbishops of Toledo and Con:postello, charging 
them to make peace between the kings of Spain, in order that they may render 
each other a mutual assistance against the Sarassins, adds these words, “ who 
not only aspire to the destruction of Spain, but threaten also to exercise their 
cruelty in other countries of the faithful of Christ, and, what heaven avert, to 
oppress the Christian name.”{ How grateful to this illustrious pontiff must 
have been the noble and affecting letter of Alphonso, king of Castile, some time 
afterwards, relating the great victory of the Navas de Tolosa, in which he says, 
there was nothing to lament, but the smaller number of martyrs who, from such 
an army, passed to Christ.| The war was necessary. It was waged by men 
whose whole trust was in the merey of that God who they well knew would bless 
none but the merciful, and who advanced to battle, having the figure of the Lord’s 
cross preceding them, and on their banner wrought the image of the blessed 
Virgin and her Child; that, beholding the ignominy suffered by the image of 
that Mother, which was pierced with stones and arrows, they might resolve to 
die with constancy for the faith of Christ.§ King James I. of Arragon, on deathi- 
bed laid, spoke to his son Peter as follows :—“Be sure always to bear three 
things in mind; in the first place, to fear God with all your soul, and commit 
yourself wholly to Him ;—secondly, to preserve your people in concord and 
duty ;—thirdly, to keep peace and fraternal union with your brother James.” 
Then, going on to speak of the wars against the Moors, he advised him to expel 
them from his dominions by force of arms, because they were the perpetual and 
intestine enemies of the Christians, so that they never could be prevailed upon to 
remain at peace with Christians, and never could be moved, either by prayers or 
humanity, to be faithful to Christ.|| 

“ Those who hate all wars,” says an ancient Spanish historian, “ should yet 
onsider that there were near causes which did not suffer the Spanish people to re- 
main inactive any longer; for, in the first place, by external nations we used to 
be reproached that we had not only enemies constantly in our sight before our 


* Book i. 22. ¢ Epist. Inn. iii. Lib. xv. 15. ¢t Roder. Tolet. Lib. vii. ¢. 12. 
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shook hak Sind me:could Wptlecaapueet tial : njuries, 
For who is so remote or ignorant of our affairs as irks’: depen ula- 
tion of our lands, what a carrying away of our flocks and herds, with their p: a 
tors, what attacks upon our villages and castles, were practised by these most st 
cruel enemies? Moreover, every day they grew stronger, and threatened n more 
stoutly, that it seemed as if at last we were not to have any share in Spanish thi 
At length, what rendered this war unavoidable, Hali Abenhazen, King of ti 
Moors, hearing that we were greatly occupied with other matters, and finding — 
that the castle of Zaharam was more negligently guarded, took occasion to sur- 
prise it by night, killing the commander and his men against all law and justice _ 
and treaty, leading away in triumph men, women, and children with flocks and 
herds. Who, then, can blame the Spanish Princes for resolving to make war 
against the Moors of Grenada?’* Let it be imagined that a tribe differing in 
race, religion, laws, government, and manners, had been introduced by force into 
any of these nations of the north, which now boast of having views more enlight- 
ened, tolerant, and merciful, than those old Spanish kings: can any one doubt, 
excepting on the ground of a total loss of national energy, whether, under the 
continued pressure of the original violence, they would consider it fitting to en- 
deavor to drive them from their soil? Why, then, are we tocondemn the Catho- 
lie Spaniards for vindicating their country ; or does the mere fact, that they be- 
held the Church and the Christian faith trampled upon, and exposed to daily 
perils and outrages, suffice to render their patriotism nothing but cruelty and re- 
ligious intolerance ? Deep and holy indeed were the emotions inspired by the 
deliverance of their ancient cities from what the writers of the middle ages term 
“ the detestable folly of the Sarazin ;’’ and full of noble inspirations were the 
heroic deeds. which, in connection with that protracted struggle, were enshrined 
in all their hearts, 

On one of the pillars of the cathedral of Cordova, of dark grey jasper, is 
a large rade cross called, “ la cruz del cantivo,” and held in great reverence. “ A 
captive Christian,” says the legend, “was by the Moors chained to this pillar, and 
forced to behold the horrors of their superstition, and the mockery of the holy 
faith ; but he scratched with his nails the cross on the hard stone, as if taking pos- 
session of the temple of the fulse prophet, in the name of the holy Saviour. Shortly 
afterwards the prisoner would have received the crown of martyrdom ; but that, 
ina few days King St. Ferdinand took the city, which had been the seat of the 
Moorish empire since the year 718, and changed the mosque of the unbelievers 
into the cathedral of the new bishopric of Cordova. On this memorable day the 
angels of merey were amidst the conquering army, to moderate the ardor of the 
soldiers, to protect the women, to preach the Gospel to the Moorish prisoners, 
and to break the chains of the Christian captives. These were the works to which 
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St. Peter Gongalez then devoted himself. "* Let it be remembered, at the same 
time, with what benignity and mercy the Catholic society of Spain had always 
treated individually the Moors ; how it respected their learned men, loved their 
minstrels, and received with honor and liberality the ambassadors of their kings. 
The Arabic knights were received without distinction, on the ground of their 
infidelity, at the courts of the Christian princes of Spain and Sicily, The Arabic 
philosophers were entertained in the palaces of many Christian kings. Edrissi 
lived at the court of the Norman Roger, and the sons of Averroés at that of 
Frederick Barbarossa. Sometimes even we find them in offices ofhonor, in the 
same manner as in earlier ages, when Macrobius, though a Pagan, held a high 
official dignity under the Christian emperor Theodosius the younger. 

The institution of the Teutonic Knights is another subject of offence to the 
same description of observers ; and yet, if we study their history, we shall find 
not only that the original object of their establishment was simply the protection 
of the Christians from the Pagans of the north, who were in the habit of making 
the most ferocious inroads on the newly converted nations; but also that their 
conduct towards the nations whom they subdued was in conformity with the ten- 
derest merey and toleration ; so that peace and charity, and all offices of love, soon 
succeeded to the storm of war, whenever they had been obliged to have recourse 
toit. The plan was first formed by Bishop Albert, in the year 1199, of found- 
ing an order of Christian Knights, to protect the infant Church in Prussia from 
the repeated invasions of the heathens of the north, and it was approved of 
by Pope Innocent III. ¢ If we are afflicted at hearing of Henry of Poland, and 
blessed Ambrose of Sienna, preaching a crusade against the Pagans of those re- 
gions, we should remember that these barbarians were continually falling upon the 
Christian communities, burning the towns. and putting all to thesword who were 
unable to resist them.t 

Pope Innocent ITT. in his Epistle to all the faithful of Christ in Saxony and 
Westphalia, makes known to them the numerous conversions made by the bishop 
of Livonia in that region, and relates how the enemy of men, through envy, has 
raised a persecution of the Pagans against these new Christians, and inspired the 
worshippers of brutes, and trees, and waters, and unclean spirits, with a resolution 
to destroy them from the earth, and abolish the memory of the Christian name. 
Lest, therefore, it should be imputed to his negligence, if those who already 
believe should be compelled to go back, or those who desire to embrace our: faith 
should be discouraged and prevented from doing so, the Pontiff admonishes and 
exhorts them to take measures for obliging the Pagans, who surrounded the 
Livonian Church, to make a treaty, and to observe it, and promises the protec- 
tion of St. Peter to all who repair thither, to defend the Christians in the name of 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord S. Dom. i. + Voight Geschichte Preussens, i. 6 
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incursions of the Tartars| from the north, the Teutonic Ki Spite Bungee v0 nos 
important assistance to Europe ; and the pope, ina bull, soliciting aid for th 1, 
says, that they are frequently in want of the necessaries atts, while al “ 
continued expectation of martyrdom,t i: 

The Sovereign Pontiffs, Alexander TV. and Urban’ TV., not content: with ¢ 
dering fasts and processions, raised their voice to warn the princes and soon of 
Christendom of the necessity of resisting these formidable hordes, whose vast 
projects and rapid conquests seemed to threaten the whole Christian world, — 
Certainly, before men condemn the institution and conduct of the Teutonic — 
Knights, they should consider what was the situation of the Christian society in 
the north. No pen could deseribe the barbarous rage of the Pagans, who used to 
lay waste and burn the lands and towns of the Christians with an insatiable 
fury. “The Lithuanians,” says the old historian, “accordingly to their error, pro- 
posed to sacrifice a Christian to their gods. The lot fell upon the commander 
Marguard Von Raschan. They bound him to his horse, while still bleeding 
from his wounds, and then committed both tothe flames.”{ So convinced indeed _ 
at the time were all European nations of the real character of this warfare, that 
nobles and princes from the most distant countries, Scotland, England, and France, 
used to repair to Prussia, to assist the Teutonic Order. “ The table of honor” 
was then instituted, to entertain them before setting out on an expedition, as also 
after its termination. In 1390, Henry, Count of Derby, the Duke John of Lan-_ 
easter’s eldest son, who afterwards succeeded to the crown of England as Henry 
IV. came to Dantzig with 300 attendants. Out of France, on the same occa- 
sion, came the renowned knight Boucicaut, whose tragic fate furnishes so memora- 
ble a page in history.§ 

With respect to the internal administration, one cannot read the admonitions 
addressed to these rulers by Pope Innocent III. without feeling convinced that its 
general character was mercy and liberality. That Pontiff reminds the dukes and 
nobles of Poland and Pomerania, that although, as the Apostle saith, “it is im- 
' ssible without faith to please God, yet that faith alone is not sufficient for that 
end, but that charity, above all, is necessary ; without which, faith will profit 
nothing.” He remarks to them, that as this is to be exercised towards all men, and 
extended also to enemies, so towards those who have been lately drawn from the 
error-of the Gentiles to the knowledge of truth, it should be exercised with so 
much the more fervor, as they might be more easily inclined to look back, if 
treated withinhumanity. Reports have reached the pontiff of deeds which seem 
to proclaim that they require to be reminded of this truth. Therefore, he beseeches 
and exhorts them in the Lord, and commands them by apostolic rescript, in 
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the name of him who came to save what was lost, and to give his soul a ransom 
for many, not to oppress the children of this new plantation, but to act towards 
them with so much the more clemency, as the weak might be in danger of falling 
back to their former conversation, since oid bottles can scarcely contain new wine. 
And he gives charge to the Archbishop of Gnesne to cherish this people benig. 
nantly, for the sake of God ; todefend them from all molestation and burdens, 
and to restrain their oppressors by ecclesiastical censure.””* Again at the sugges- 
tion of the Abbot Nicholas, and several bishops, he writes to the soldiers of Christ 
in Livonia, warning them against throwing an impediment in the way of these 
apostolic men, by seeking to increase their possessions, rather than to defend the 
faithful ; reminding them, that the kingdom of God is not lands and towns, but 
peace and justice and joy in the Holy Ghost ; and declaring that they shall be 
deprived of all privileges granted by the apostolic authority, if any clamor 
against them, arising from their cupidity, should ever again rise to the Holy 

After a review, however, of the condi+ of this renowned order, from the 
commencement, towards the people with whom they were coufronted, the impar- 
tial historian arrives at the conclusion that no charge of intolerance can be sub- 
stantiated generally against them. ‘Not with the sword alone,” says the histor- 
jan of Prussia, “ but also with the cross of Christ, the emblems of Christian 
charity and redemption, of Christian pity and tenderness, with the holy symbols 
of faith and the love of Christ, was the order introduced into the land ; and the 
sublime end of those emblems and these duties was never forgotten, or suffered to 
perish in the minds of the brethren of the order.” Notas lords, but as fathers, 
and brothers, as an old chronicle declares, did they show themselves to the poor, 
and to the higher classes, inviting the new Christians to hospitality, taking part 
in their entertainments, receiving with compassion poor and sick Prussians into 
their hospitals, taking care of the widows and orphans, whose husbands, and 
fathers had fallen in the wars, and sending boys and young men of talent to be 
educated in Germany, especially to the school of Magdeburg, to qualify them to 
be Christian teachers on their return.t 

What but mercy in its most exalted sense, could have induced the inhabitants 
of these exposed frontiers, at times of imminent peril, when they were witnessing 
the slaughter of so many of their helpless fellow Christians, to suffer as many of 
their prisoners as expressed a desire for instruction, to be received into the houses 
ofthe religious ? In 1241, the Tartars, on their advance to Breslau, had put to the 
edge of the sword all whom they met, sparing neither women nor children, not 
even the sick or the dying ; yet we read, in the annals of the monastery of St. 
Adelbert, that when the city of Breslau was miraculously delivered from falling 
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a great number of he rir wha evo dei an ay 
be instructed in the mysteries of the Christian faith, At all times the Teutonic 


Knights, according to the testimony of the old historian, treated the cony 
Prussians with the utmost mercy and kindness, Tallis eenabinand theticl could 
be tolerated in a Christian community. The noble was respected as noble, and 1 
the ignoble protected in all his privileges, and every thing conducted according — 
to the ancient custom. It is true, if any ignoble person proved himself singularly 
faithful and useful to the brethren, him they ennobled and exalted; hile, on 
the other hand, eminent acts of malice caused the unfaithful to forfeit their nobility ; 
so that many, born of rustic pareuts, became possessed of privileges and liberties, — 
their posterity ranking with nobility; while conversely, as Duburg says, many — 
neophitesin Prussia, whose ancestors were noble, came to be esteemed ignoble, on ac~ 
count of the malice which those ancestors had evinced against the faith and people 
of Christ. But Voight concludes, froma general review of the whole stateand — 
territorial administration of Prussiaby the Teutonic Knights, that the people were — 
governed under them iu a much milder and more tolerant manner than is generally _ 
at present supposed.* If we recur to more distant times, and examine the wars 
against the Saxons, we shall be constrained to arrive at the conclusion of Guizot, 
who admits, that in pursuing those savage enemies, Charlemagne only obeyed the 
great necessity of repressing the constant invasion of the barbarians, Still, undoubt- 
edly, instances there were of intolerance in this society of fervent and heroic men, 
Bigotry, alas, is a besetting sin of our nature, and too often it has been the atten- 
dant of religious zeal ; but, as a great English philosopher remarks in a recent work, 
“it is perhaps most bitter and unsparing when found with the irreligious :” to 
which truth the history of modern times gives one concurrent testimony. Fearful 
and strange was the mixture of intolerance and generosity in that act of Roger, king 
of Sicily, delivering todeath Philip his chamberlain, when he discovered that he 
had been a disguised Sarassin ; and the manner in which Romuald of Salerno re- 
Jates it, perhaps does him but little honor.+ Examples of cruel zeal did no 
doubt occur in the conduct of those chivalrous orders, instituted for the defence of 
the Christians ; as in the case of Hermann Von Altenburg of the Teutonic order, 
when he heard of the inhabitants of one Prussian village returning to their idolatry. 
But what I assert, and what I hope to have proved, is, that in all these instances, 
there was a contradiction to the concurrent voice of the whole Church in every 
age, which taught that, not by such sacrifices, but by merey, God could be glorified. 
If, now, we turn upon those who so vehemently accuse the ages of faith, and de- 
mand with what consistency they can charge them with intolerance, and whether 
therevolution in religion, involving both doctrine and manners, which they effected, 
introduced a spirit of greater mercy and forbearance into the government of 


* Geschichte Preussens, iii. 458, ¢ Rerum talic. Seript. tom. vii. 
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‘states, and the eiabsiene men in private seihbions of lifteéa-wil ‘they fied it easy 
to give a satisfactory reply? Reader, if thou art one of those early friends who 
followed my steps through the land of old romance and chivalry, thou wilt not 
need instruction here, nor deem it strange that I should say little now in justifi- 
cation ofour heroic forefathers, for regarding with horror those who espoused this 
direful cause, the source of shame and sorrow to so large a portion of the human 
race. ‘It isa common opinion, ” says a French historian, ‘‘ that in the middle 
ages he heretics alone wer persecuted. This isan error. The Albigenses of 
Languedoc, the INuminati of Flanders, the Vaudois of the Alps, the Protestants 
of La Rochelle and the Avennes, in no instance evinced the gentleness of the 
first martyrs. Theirs was a warlike spirit, which prompted them to combat with- 
out scruple, aud to win glory like the heroes of the world—by deeds of arms.” 
“ Had our charitable and most wise senators, who have lately all of a sudden 
become conversant with some of theology, in order to accuse Catholic prelates of 
intolerance, been pleased to examine the date when these works were originally 
_ published, and had they taken a glance at the achievements of their own party, 

in reference to which some chapters of whose works were written, they would per- 

haps have thought it quite as well to replace the work of poor Peter Dens upon 

the shelf, even though they were never again to win the fame, among journalists 
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er scholastic erudition. 

Truly it is somewhat over-bold for any followers of the new religion to boast of 
having taught and practiced toleration, and to charge with ma-sacres and revoca- 
tion of edicts of mercy the ancient Catholic society. It is true they made common 
cause with all who resisted the authority of Peter’s chair : ’tis true, even so early as 
in the time of Zuingle, there were many of them heard to express their conviction 
that the great heroes of the Pagan world were in as favorable a position with re- 
spect to salvation, as any men in times subsequent to the gospel : ’tis true, also, that 
at the present day some of their most populir authors speak of “ the deep and fer- 
vent devotion and greatness of mind of Saladin the Turk, and say that, among the 
Europeon warriors or monarchs of his age, no one appears to have so great a claim 


to our respect as he. But what avails their claim, founded on such abstract views. 
which only prove how completely they have lost all trace of the manners and sen- 
timent of the first Christians, when we observe the line of conduct, and even tne 
; ; policy, coolly and premeditately acted upon for nearly three centuries, which they 
___ adopted in every part of the earth, where power was given to them, towards the 
____ immense multitude of their fellow creatures who remained firm in their attach- 
ment to the Catholic Church and to.the Holy See of Rome? 

' Who could count the number of massacres exercised by the Calvinists in France 
during the twelve years’ war of which they were the authors? Wherever they 
__were the strongest, they ravaged the country, burnt ‘or demolished the churches, 
¥ plundered them, and committed the most horrible profanations, massacred the 
____ priests and monks who refused to apostatize, put whole multitudes of simple peo- 
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| ple to theelge ofthe sword, violated even the. grav rion stint 
Ae seize the persons of two kings. | So tbl wee the el a hoe me 
feet were swift to shed blood, that other nations thought they could dis, 


them the arm of Almighty Padetlddallteking idlbliedtcontne lisse sal 
massacres and destruction committed in Calabria by the Turks, when in alliar 


with Francis I., their king.* 

“What did a desire ?” asks St. Victor, in a sudden beienpens bianca al 
indignation ;—“ what did they pretend? Where was their mission? where be 
their authority ? where were their miracles, to preach a new gospel and i impose a 
new religion upon twenty millions of men who wished to preserve their own? 

“ As for the proceedings of both sides,” says De Bourgueville, in his Re- 
searches on the Antiquities of Normandy, “the Lord God will be a just judge of 
every thing; but there is a great difference between these cruel and inhuman 
murders, committed by private authority, without any formality, and those sen-— 
tences enacted after hearing of the cause against the disturbers of the public re- — 
pose ; for the poor priests and monks, whom the Protestants massacred so cruelly, — 
had not condemned those who had been executed in persuance of a judicial sen- 
tence, but had assisted and consoled them with great compassion, praying God 
for them.” + ql 

What was the tolerance of their Englisn prethren? Look at the system which — 
they founded by parliamentary acts, and propagated by arbitrary power. Where, — 
then, were the civil and religious liberties of the people ?—and where was liberty 
of conscience, and that freedom of private judgment so falsely proclaimed by the _ 
reformers, when some dozen of individuals could cast the chain of bondage — 
over the national mind, and rivet its links by such penalties?{ The truth is, tol- — 
erance was a spirit to which they never laid claim. They canonized persecution ; _ 
they preached revenge. 

“ That is the most suldier-like sorrow,” cries Fuller, “ which in the midst of — 
grief can give order for revenge on such as have slain their friends. Our gen- 
eral fast was first appointed to bemoan the massacre of our brethren in Ireland; — 
but it is in vain to have a finger in the eye if we have not also a sword in the — 
other hand. We must bend our bows in the camp, as our knees in the churches, 
Yea, the soldier at the same time may shoot out his prayer to God and aim his 
pistol at his enemy—the one better hitting the mark for the other.”§ The book 
containing these Thoughts has been lately reprinted in England, and, what is 
more remarkable, formally eulogized as likely to confer the greatest service, so 
that there can be no injustice in alleging it. “Its author,” we are told in the 
Preface of this edition of 1830, “ was a divine of the strictest sincerity and most — 
fervent piety ; and this work bears the strongest evidence that his mind rarely _ 


* Gabriel Barri de Antiq. et Situ Calabria, Lib. iii. in Thesaur, Antiq. Italie, ix. 
+ Les Recherches et Antiquités de Normandie, 181 


t Quin’s Letters to Moleswort' § Thoughts, 189, 188. 
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wandered from the sacred purport of his ministry.” All his faults are censured, 
‘but there is no notice of the spirit which breathes in these passages. “ Few,” 
we are told, in conclusion, “ will peruse these Thoughts without being convinced 
that they are calculated to strengthen the faith and increase the morality of the 
world, in all ‘times’ ard in all ages.” 

Is it to Germany or Switzerland that we ought to look for evidence of the su- 
perior tolerance of the new system ? Those cantons of the latter country, which 
had embraced the new opinions, as Zurich and Bern, would suffer no Catholics to 
remain. They sought to starve them out. ‘“ As for the common race of men,” 
said Luther, “ they ought to be pushed corporally and grossly to do their duty ; 
so that, whether they will or not, they may be exteriorly pious under the law and 
under the sword, as we keep wild beasts in cages and chains.”* Was it in the de- 
cretals, or in the canons, or in the scholastic doctors, that he found this doctrine ? 


_ “Tf I were in place of these seigneurs, ” he says elsewhere, “ I would assem- 


ble the Jews, and challenge them to prove the justice of the epithets which they 
apply to Christ and St. Mary. If they could prove it, I would give them one 
hundred florins ; if not, I would tear out their tongues.”’*+ Was it from any 
pope or doctor of the Roman Church that he learned such toleration ? 

Calmly and dispassionately throwing our eyes back upon these past events, the 
accusation of intolerance seems the most unreasonable of all those that have been 
adduced against the ages of faith. When a reform was required and begun, how 
differently was it conducted by those who adhered to their spirit and traditions, 
and by those who renounced them! The Catholic reform, as a French writer re- 
marks, moved by gentle thoughts, by exhortations full of soul, songs of a ravish- 
ing sweetness, prayers bedewed with tears, tender and fraternal epistles, books pene- 
trating with unction and peace,—such are the living witnesses which remain to 
us of that holy reform! Compare this with the Germanic reform—with insult 
on the tongue, and iron in the hand, burning the effigy of the pope, and massacre- 
ing its adversaries ; professing, at the same time, to be actuated solely by the love 
of truth and the hope of enabling the people to judge for themselves ; like Hiero- 
eles, the sophist, who, in procuring a massacre of the Christians, published a 
work against them, entitled, ‘“‘Philalethes, or the Friend of Truth.” 

Hear the chief of the German reformers : —“ Let them accuse me, if they chuose, 
of being too violent ; I care no more for it. I wish thenceforth that my glory 
and my honor should be in their saying how I rage and swell against the Papists. 
I have found these cunning men incorrigible. Well, then, since I cannot shake 
their infernal resolutions by goodness, I break with them. I will pursue them 
with my imprecations without end or rest, even till my death. They shall never 
again receive from me a good word. I wish that they may be buried to the sound 
of my thunder and lightning !’ Then after a pause “ I can no longer pray with- 
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rte are Mh brea ety a peo prmes an 
Popedom !? Thus I prey andeily every day, and with me all the true faith- 
- fal of Christ.”"* Sapa. vol Be alle age 
Well might such an apostle disdain the angel of the school, ‘who taught th 
prayer is only meritorious when made in charity and inspired by city 
What a contrast between him and that Spanish friar who prays for charity, w 
it is charity, and a charity already perfect, which forms his prayer ! since it ec a 
only have been inspired by the secret operation of Him who gives zeal to | 
ministers, and infuses love divine into their hearts! What a contrast to th t 
disciple who walked so faithfully in his steps, Peter 6f Verona! who carried — 
abnegation so far that he chose to imitate the silence of Jesus Christ, and did not ( 
wish men to justify him. In the north, what do we behold? Hatred—that — 
shapeless, fiendly thing of many names—cupidity, ambition, the vile passions of — 
sense—a John Hund, secretary of the elector of Saxony, boasting that the nobles — 
had plundered the monks—a spiriteof bitter mockery leading to such deeds as — 
Marlowe ascribes to his Jew of Malta, where he represents Ithamore saying of 
himself, | 


Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims kneel’d, 
I strew’d powder on the marble stones ; 

And therewithal their knees would rankle so, 
That ave laugh’d agood to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stilts ; ” 


achievements imitated to the letter in France by Huguenots—encouraged, eu- 
logized, by many a dark scribe, who with his iron pen dipped in scorn’s fiery 
poison, has made his fame enduring. In the south, what is seen with Catholics 
the while? Disinterestedness, privation, the mortification of nature, the passion- 
ate love of suffering, the majestic sorrow of blessed mourners, the purest exaltation 
of the heart—a John of the Cross erying out, in the midst of the most exeruciating 
pains, “Let us take wing, let us rise, let us rise! What do we here, my breth- 
ren? Letus hence to life eternal !” In the north one beholds a rage that in- 
duces stupidity, excitement without grandeur, a complete absence of all generous 
views, no spiritual philosophy, but gross superstition : in the south, a sweetness, an — 
evangelic patience, a serenity which nothing can trouble, a resigned confidence 
which the greatest obstacles cannot embitter ; moreover, a prodigious elevation of 
views, a marvellous knowledge of the intimate wants of man, a profound under- 
standing of our heart and of our nature, an exquisite poesy which seizes.on the 

soul, which elevates, transports—ideas of order, of organization, of creation. On 
the one side is seen an active and prudent charity, a kind of softness and delicacy 
tempered by grandeur ; on the other, an ingenious and merciless intolerance with 


* Michelet, Mem. de Luther. tom, iii. 27. +S. Thom. 2, 2, Q.'88, a 2 ad3um. 
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a protession of liberty, an ardent and gross sensualism, the energetic corruption of 
barbarism, which extinguishes, in the fumes of intemperance and in the intoxica- 
tion of pleasure, the celestial affections of the heart and the light of the under- 
standing. , , 

At the present day, the world itself renders to this truth an mvoluntary houi- 
age. 
“Awake, awake, brave peers of England! Behold the formidable progress of 
Romanism in this enlightened land! Measure the walls that have been lately built 
at Hastings to enclose a hospice for the sisters of charity, and then say whether we 
exaggerated the danger.” Such is now the ery of senators, re-echoed on all sides, 
to attest the propagation of faith in this country ; for the world judges of the pro- 
gress and force of Catholicism by the multiplication of its hospitals, of its colleges, 
of its churches and sanctuaries of retreat from the world, in a word, by what is 
seen of charity, study, patience, adoration, and beneficence. It estimates the vi- 
tality of Protestantism by violence of its political measures, and the fury of its 
triumphant anniversaries to commemorate days of horror, days of weeping, days 
of blood. 

“When Sanballat heard that we built a wall, he was very angry,” saith the 
Scripture ;* and Hugo of St. Victor remarks, in commenting upon these words, 
that this is the anger of heretics, of those who call themselves Samaritans, that is, 
keepers of the law of God, when they are aliens from God and from his law, as 
from the house of David—that is, from the unity of Christ and his Church, by 
heresy and schism. These men are unwilling that the walls of the Church should 
be repaired, lest, the state of piety increasing, they should be obliged to depart 
from their impiety. 

It was quite sufficient ground, therefore, m their estimation, for exciting a 
general alarm, and for accusing Catholics of intolerance and tyranny, if they 
should hear of their building a wall and making an enclosure ; but what would 
have been their discouragement if the only proof of their own ascendancy had been 
the opening of an asylum for the miserable? It was in something very differ- 
ent from the prayers of the poor that they put their trust. Men learned in the 
law, need not be reminded that almost the whole statute book of England is oc- 
eupied with provisions to punish and check Papists, in other words, those whom 
Luther and Calvin, and their missionaries, had not persuaded to renounce the 
doctrine of the apostles, and to revolt against the authority of their successors: in 
comparison with which measures, the intolerance of the Mahometans was liberal- 
ity itself ; for in Don Julian’s compromise with the Moors, the latter allowed the 
Christians to keep possession of their churches ; and at Cordova they were also 
allowed to build new ones. 

The persecuting spirit of the new societies had not even that poor plea ta 


* Ead. ii. 4. + Hugo St. Vict. Allegoriarum in Lib. Esther, Lib. ix. c. 18, 















atructive Gaal ex eaile fel) mer rae! power in Catholic 
times, Calvin was well known psi denail Cangas nova or 
twenty years before he brought him to the stake. With regard to ene 
legislation against vices, certainly the progress was immense between the t: e — | 
when the opinion of St. Augustin prevailed, “that some evils ought to be tc i fs 
ated by the magistrate, lest the whole world should be disturbed with lust ;” and 
the age of Calvin’s light, which beheld the rulers of Geneva causing a citizen to 
be beheaded, for having in his possession a portfolio of immoral prints. Or are 
we referred, for a mirror of toleration, to those governments which had avowedly 
adopted the principle of religious indifference for the basis of their legislation ? 
And are we to admit them to be eminently tolerant? Yes, when they have closed 
our seminaries, plundered and destroyed our monasteries, converted our ancient 4 
churches into municipal offices, pronounced it illegal to form a holy pacific a 
procession in honor of the mysteries of our faith which teach love and charity 
to all the world; when, like Thierry, the Burgundian king, they execute an 
insidious plan against the religious men who cultivate the desert, interfering with 
the private discipline of their monasteries, on the plea of having protected them, 
and when passive resistance is offered, declaring that they are too wise to desire 
to make martyrs, but that they will have men subjects, and accordingly command_ 
* ing them to depart from their territories, justifying their sentence with an hypocrit- 
ical profession, and then sending a band of soldiers to drag the servants of God 
by force from the altar, and to escort them on their road towards the land from 
which they originally came,—when all this is done, they betray, we are told by. 
a modern author, “no want either of tolerance, or of the good sense from which 
that virtue springs.” On the contrary, they have the authority of Rousseau for 
affirming, that all these measures emanate from the purest principles of patriotism 
and political wisdom ; for in his Social Contract, that luminary of their system 
has encircled its intolerance with a kind of glory, by saying, that magistrates may 
justly punish men for opinions, as rendering them “insociable;” a principle 
which is adopted by Paley, that father of the present Anglican philosophy. It 
is true, they have seized on all the treasures which the piety of former ages had 
appropriated to the relief and comfort of the poor: they have effaced all vestiges 
of the holy communities, which first cultivated the soil, abolished slavery, im- 
parted the light of faith, preserved letters and arts, converted and civilized the 
inhabitants ; but they have only done what was required to maintain uniformity 
and order, Their legal order reigns, like that of the conquerors described by 
Tacitus, “ ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 

Moreover, under both systems, whether the religious or the political, the odium 
of such measures attaches itself unavoidably to the chiefs and founders. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his liberty of prophesying, makes an exception in the case of 
Catholics ; and Milton, when arguing to show that the magistrate should not use 
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force in matters of religion, adds, “but as for popery, why it also may not hence 
plead to be tolerated, I have much less tosay. This is not a religion, but a 


- Roman principality ; and the consciences of the Papists, by voluntary servitude 


to man’s law, have forfeited their Christian liberty ;”* when it is considered what 
was necessarily implied, then, by a denial of toleration, the force of such evi- 
dence will be understood. The doctors of Lambeth and of Oxford need not be 
cited, as no one is ignorant of what they required ; whereas, in ages of faith intol- 
erance and persecution were the work of men, who, in general, were the disgrace 
and refuse, not the true representatives or choice spirits of Catholicism. If any 
individuals of illustrious merit failed in respect to mercy, they were always sure 
to be recalled, by authority, to a sense of their obligations, as we remarked in the 
case of Hinemar. Search our annals from the beginning. In vain will you hope 
to find any parallel for the scene in which the learned and the noble of a great 
nation,—men the most esteemed for piety, admired for their professions of toler- 
ation, and respected for the authority of their office,—are heard, with one voice, 
maintaining the justice of compelling, by force, a whole people to support an or- 
ganized body of missionaries, who were to teach a new religion? Had Charlemagne 
such counsellors? Were such the notions of justice gathered in the school 
of Aleuin 2? When was it ever heard that the Catholic Church imposed tithes upon 
a people before they were converted? But itis beneath the dignity of learning 
to pursue the comparison. “ Honor must be defended ;” a man in authority is 
supposed, by Drexelius, to allege in defence of his harsh measures, “ I hold a pub. 
lic station.” ‘I beseech you,” replies that learned Jesuit, “ let us not be more 
subtle than is right. Stephen, and the apostles, and Christ, held a public station, 
and yet pardoned their most capital enemies.”+ Here was the model of 
Catholic tolerance ; here was the spirit of all who had imbibed the spirit of the 
Church, and who might, with truth, be adduced as persons qualified to represent it : 
for of the philosopher, legislator, and statesman, in ages of faith, one might fear- 
lessly say, in the words of the wise man, “His mouth was opened to wisdom, and 
the law of clemency was on his tongue.” What page on their writings is not 
full of mildness and forbearance, of love and compassion, and the most tender 
expressions of a merciful and sympathizing heart? I think, upon the whole, no 
dispassionate man, possessing any moderate degree of information, will venture to 
object to our arriving at the conclusion of a modern French critic, whose view of 
the literature of the middle ages cannot, at least, be accused of partiality in fa- 
vor of Catholic times, and who, nevertheless, in speaking to them, says, “ Reason 
had then its rights. It is not a bolditiess to be dated from yesterday in our mod- 
ern Europe. The ideas of justice, and of tolerance. are not a creation,of the phi- 


losophic spirit.”’t 


* An Apology for Smectymnuus. + Drexelii de Vitiis. Lingus, cap. lv. 
t Villemain, Tableau de la Litterature au Moyen Age, i. 308 
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e vhere now I venture, again are heard in the faint distance, blissful 

S sounds, and voices exclaiming, “ Love ye those who have wronged you,” — 
O, reader, thou needest not to ask, What tongues are these ? This course — 
reveals the multitude which adorned the Lamb that was slain, of which — 
each one bore he image next his heart ; for it was the custom at Rome, 
that, on the Sunday in Albis, whigh is the octave of Easter, figures of lambs in — 
wax should be distributed by the archdeacon to the people in the Church, after — 
the mass and communion, in order that the gentleness and meekness of the Sav- — 
iour might never pass from their minds ;* and these were quickly borne by de- _ 
vout pilgrims into all lands, with a zeal that oft awakened the jealousy of apos- 
tate states, which recognized and denounced them as the badge of enemies, though 
they could serve only to inculeate the patience which Tertullian calls the mother — 
of mercy, the meek endurance, and heroic forgiveness of injuries, which had been — 

practised by the merciful in ages of faith. Whether we consider the gracious and 
benign lessons in the ancient books inculcating that duty, or the beautiful ex- 
amples of its fulfilment, with which the history of the middle ages abounds, it 
would be difficult to propose a more delightful path than that which now presents — 
itself. The manner in which the duty of mercy towards an enemy is announced 

and enforced by the ancient writers is such, that a reader can hardly refrain from — 
tears while he beholds the whole sum of wisdom abbreviated, as it were, in one 

word. “ Nothing is more like God in nature,” they remark, “ than a man who 
is placable to his enemies ; for God loved us while we were his enemies, and not 

only loved us but chose to die for us.”+ “We must endeavor, ” says the holy 
Cyprian, “to imitate the patience of God. Yes, brethren, the origin and great- — 
ness of patience must be traced from God himself ; but O, how great is the pa-_ 
tience of God! He endures patiently the temples of the profane men, who outrage _ 
his majesty ; He endures idols and sacrilegious ceremonies ; He makes his sun to — 
shine upon the evil, and upon the good, and his rain to descend on the just, and — 
on the unjust : He makes the elements serve all men alike, the impious as well as — 
the good ; the winds blow, the springs burst forth, the harvests swell in waves, | 
the grapes ripen, the trees cover themselves with fruit. the forests put on thick — 
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foliage, the meadows adorn themselves with the enamel of flowers. God delays 
vengeance, and patiently waits, that man may correct himself, and return to his 
Saviour. Such is the patience of the Father, and similar to it was that of the Son ; 
for all the actions of Jesus Christ were characterized by patience, and by that di- 
vine evenness of soul of which nothing could interrupt the tranquillity. Accord- 
ingly, we find in the Scriptures that the patriarchs and prophets and just men who 
prefigured Jesus Christ are principally distinguished by this patience and evenness 
of soul, always the same. Such was that of Abel, of Abraham, of Isaac, of 
Jacob, of Joseph, ef Moses, of David. Now, as patience is the good of Jesus 
Christ, impatience is the evil of the devil ; and as patience belongs to him in whom 
Jesus Christ dwells, so he whose heart is open to the malice of the devil is the slave 
of impatience. Let us remount to the origin of the world. The devil could not 
endure that man should be created in the image of God ; so the first man perishes, 
and causes the ruin of the human race. Adam, impatient to touch the forbid- 
den fruit, finds death in his disobedience ; Cain, before murdering his brother, 
could not endure his sacrifices and presents ; Esau could not bear the least re- 
straint upon his appetite ; the Hebrew people could not endure the delay of Moses, 
and so lost God by their impatience. In the Church, also, it is impatience 
which makes heretics. Impatience raises up deadly hatreds, and makes people 
revolt, like the Jews, against the peace and charity of Jesus Christ.””* 

Now hear the devout contemplatist of the middle age :—* If, ” saith Louis of 
Blois, “ when any difference hath given rise to bitterness between you and one of 
your brethren, you do not seek to be reconciled to him ; if you do not forget the 
injury he has done to you, but, on the contrary, if you cherish a secret resentment 
or a less sincere affection for him, you are not a servant of Jesus Christ, you are 
not a Christian, you are abominable before God.’’+ 

Accordingly, when Pope Innocent III. commanded a general procession in 
Rome, on the fourth feria within the octave of Pentecost, for the peace of the uni- 
versal Church, and especially for the deliverance of Spain from the hands of the 
Sarassins, he desired that no one should be excluded from joining it but such 
persons as cherished enmity against others. “ To this procession,” saith he 
“ Jet all be moved to come ; nec ab ea se quisquamexcuset preeter illos qui habent 
inimicitias capitales.”’t 

These guides argue to demonstrate the unreasonableness of resentment. “What 
do you accuse,” says Drexelius, “ in the man who injures you ?—his will or his 
power, or both? You say both, and yet I will teach you to accuse neither : not 
his will, for that, without the power, could not injure you; not his power, for that 
is from God, and what injury does He commit against you ? God punishes your 
sins, exercises your patience, multiplies your rewards—and this you say is to in- 





* S. Cyprian de Patientia. + Louis de Blois, Guide Spirit. chap. i. 
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but I wish ee cua: . a 
_ “All men are your friends,” said the seraphic father to his os and i no ¢ one 
is to be called an enemy ; for they who are angry with you, and who pe | 
you, confer the greater benefit on your souls than any you could receive fomill 
sweetest friend. All men, theretore. confer favors on you; and besides vour- a 
selves, you can have no enemy.”’+ 

This doctrine, in the middle ages, was not confined to the celis o. friars ; it. 

reigned in the feudal tower, in the Tuscan villas, and in the palaces of Tiorensal | 
* Qui accepit injuriam,” says Marsilius Ficinus to John Cavalcanti, “non ab — 
inferente sed a seipso accepit.” It is the part even of a magnanimous man, 
through greatness, to take but little note of little things ; and little and brief are 
all things temporal. ‘3 

The blessed ZElred, in his Mirror of Charity, thus explains the rule :—Amicus 
qui non potest non diligi, diligatur in Deo : inimicus qui non propter se potest di- 
ligi, diligatur propter Deum ; ille ex affectu, iste ex ratione.”§ This is taken for 
granted by St. Anselm, and therefore, in one of his profound works, the disciple 
usks, “ Since Christians must have forgiven, why do they pray demitte nobis de- 
bita nostra ? Or if they have not forgiven, why do they pray ?” To whom St. 
Anselm replies, “‘ He who doth not forgive, saith in vain ‘Dimitte ; but he who 
forgiveth may pray, because this itself belongs to his forgiveness, that he should 
pray for it.”’|| 

Have you an enemy, or any one against whom you bear malice, and are you re- 
pairing to the church to give to the poor, to the clergy, to God? Hear what St. 
Augustin saith to you : “ Leave your gift, leave the altar ; go and be reconciled 
to your brother. God will not be angry because you defer to offer your gift : te 
querit Deus magis quam munus tuum.” § 

Finally, St. Bernardine of Sienna tries to call into the service of mercy the in- 
terested feelings of the heart. ‘A merchant,” saith he, “ acts advisedly, who sells 
his wares to the highest bidder. Now you will receive a greater reward by show- 
ing mercy to your enemy than to your friend.” ** 

‘In the Christian combat, ” says St. Chrysostom, “ not the striker, as in the 
Olympic contest, but he who is struck, wins the crown. This is the law in the 
celestial theatre, where angels are the Jookers-on.”+t 

The action of these principles in the middle ages may be considered in connexion 
with the manners of the religious, sublimely mild, and of persons engaged in the 
world, who may be supposed under the influence of the general spirit of society ; 
and in both, the manner in which the virtue was exercised can hardlv fail to strike 


* Drexilli De Conformit. Voluntatis Hum. cum Divina, Lib. cap. 2. + Sermon iv 


¢ Mars. Ficin. Epist. Lib. i. § Allred, Spee. Charitat. Lib. iii. c. 26. 
| Cur. Deus Homo, Lib. i. cap. 19. { S.August. Serm, xvi. de Verb, Dom. 
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every reader as furnishing additional evidence of the fact wnich we observed in the 
last book, that the Catholic morality involved graces wholly above nature in its 
fallen state, and of an origin superinduced, immediately divine. Stephen prayed 
for those who stoned him, “offering to God,” adds St. Gregory Nazianzen, “ some- 
thing more than death, namely, moderation of mind and the love of his enemies.” 
Even so : that renouncement of the corrupt nature inherited from Adam, 
with all its malevolent and revengeful appetites, which was implied in this 
most generous passion, was questionless something more than death, which 
men truly magnanimous at all times had been inclined to accept and to de- 
spise. For who but the Creator that had first made man could restore him 
to a conformity with the eternal image, all trace of which had been so nearly 
obliterated by disorders utterly incurable without the intervention of a 
Divine hand ? When was it ever heard, in the ancient world, that not merely a 
few philosophers, but whole nations existed, with whom it was considered vile 
and infamous to take vengeance? As well might you have expected to find men 
capable of existing without the custom of food, as without this nourishment, which 
seemed essential even as daily bread to their very animal life. There were, it is 
true, some isolated sages who entertained a higher notion of what was just and 
right. “Ifany one should disappoint you,” says Epictetus, “ bear it, and do not 
say this man was not what I thought him ; for this is plebeian, and of a man cast 
out to external things idt@7tiK0v vag Kai Sra BeBrnuévov mpOs Ta éKTOS."* 
Quanto quis major, tanto placabilis ire, was a celebrated line; but in general even 
the wisest and best of the philosophers either expressly sanctioned or tacitly ac- 
quiesced in the principles and practice of retaliation. Sophocles himself, and 
in his old age, too, says, that to render evil for evil exposes no man to the anger 


of the gods. 
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You have the same doctrine delivered by the poetic moralist, who seems to as- 
pire to the character of a philosopher even more than to that of a tragedian, and 
who ascribes the vindictive spirit to his most virtuous and interesting personages. 
When Eurystheus is brought in captive, Alemene triumplis in the prospect of 
vengeance, and exhausts the power of words in expressing her hatred, and her 
joy, exclaiming, 
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The manners of the blessed meek and mercifui appear to be condemn <d in a:l- 
vance by the Stagyrite, where he says, “ Mildness seems to sin rather in the way of 
deficiency than of excess ; for the mild person is not revengeful to punish, but 
rather compassionate to forgive.”’§ 


* Epicteti Sentent. cap. 30. + dip. Colon. 228. 
~ Eurip. Herac. § Aristot, Ethic. Lib. iv. e. 5. 


| position like that ascribed by the Corinthians to the Lacedsem ex 
jt, they said, the same thing, neither to injure others, nor to be humo 
jured ;* and the Spartan Ephors are recorded to have actually punished a man f 


the singular reason that he was generally injured and insulted.t The prince se a 
of embracing all men, both friends and enemies, in one affection, and of showi S 
generous courtesy to the latter, would probably have been condemned as: repug- 
nant toevery idea of justice and honor. “ Invite to your feast,’ suys Hesiod, “him — 
who lives nearest to you ; invite your friend, but not your enemy.” Achilleseven 
says to Nestor, that he ought to participate in his hatred of Agamemnon, and not — 


try to defend him :— 
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But it would be useless to trace this contrast at greater length. Let usatonce 


turn to the sources of historical information respecting Catholic manners in ages 
of faith, and proceed to illustrate their attribute of mercy in the order which I 


have already proposed. 


When Herod had beheaded John the Baptist, what revenge did his disciples _ | 


take ? “See how they behave themselves,” says a modern writer ; “ ‘ and his 
disciples came and took up the body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus,’ 
And was this all? And what wasall this?” The forbearance of the Raptist’s 
disciples, and the prayer of Stephen, can not only be paralleled in the history of 
the middle ages, but it is clear that it was strictly by them as living examples to 
all times that the minds of men were directed, and, as it were. tuned to action, 
when occasions permitted the exercise of corresponding deeds. 

St. Peter of Verona, having had the courage to preach to the Manichwans, was 
doomed by them to die, and slain by an assassin as he passed through a wood on 
the road between Como and Milan. After receiving the blow of a hatchet, the 
blessed martyr was trying to write on the ground with his blood the first words of 
the Credo, when the murderer finished his work with a poignard. This wretch, 
Carin, was arrested and conducted to the prison of the podesta, whence he soon 
escaped, and fled to Forli, near the Apennines, where he remained until remorse 
induced him to come forward and place himself in the hands of a Dominican friar. 
What revenge did he take ? See how the order acted : “ and the friar heard his 
abjuration, and then procured him the habit of a lay brother; the duties of which 
office he continued to discharge. ina spirit of penance, for many years, till his 
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death.”* Could any thing be more conformable to what was taught from the 
Mount ? 

When the assassin stabbed the pope’s legate, Peter he Castelnau, ne raised his 
head, and regarding the murderer, said, ‘‘ I pray that God may pardon you as I 
pardon you!” ¢ It was the same spirit in the admirable reply of Sir Thomas 
More to the men who condemned him :—“ As St. Paul had part in the death of 
Stephen, and both are in heaven, so can you, my judges, and I, be equally saved 
by the mercy of the Lord. ” 

St. Elphege, archbishop of Canterbury, on refusing to redeem himself by the prop- 
erty of the Church, the patrimony of the poor, was martyred by the Danes, who 
rushed upon him with sudden fury, and struck him with their swords to the earth ; 
while others advancing, threw a shower of stones upon him. In his last agony 
he had strength enough to utter a prayer for himself and his murderers, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, Son of God the Highest, who came through the Virgin’s womb to save 
sinners, receive me and have mercy on them!” Do you mark how the tradi- 
tion lives? You might learn it even from the tombs of the middle ages, as from 
that of Jerome Savina, in the church of St. Mary of Mercy at Venice. 

The. holy man, St. Berchaire, in the seventh century, was assassinated by a wretch 
named Daguin, whom he had befriended from youth. It was in the year 685, on 
Easter-day, after mass, when the saint had retired to take a little rest, that the 
murderer fell upon him with a knife, and after giving him many wounds fied, 
but was taken by some of the monks, and brought back to the place where St. 
Berchaire lay, who, remembering the words of Jesus upon the cross, said to him 
with his last breath, “ My son, appease the anger of God by a long penitence; for 
my part, I freely forgive you; but goto Rome, my child, to receive pardon for what 
you have done from the holy father, who has power to pardon you.” And with 
these words he died. The wretch Daguin was permitted accordingly to depart 3 
and. he set out for Rome, “ but he has not yet returned, ” savs the ancient author 
of this Passion. 

It is recorded of St. Gregory of Utrecht, by his disciple St. Liudger, that he 
practised, in its literal sense, that divine injunction, “Bless those that curse you. ” 
It was his daily practice to show peculiar kindness to those who injured him. — St. 
Francis Regis, being struck by a certain libertine, fulfilled to the very letter the 
precept of our Lord, and presented him the other cheek, saying meekly, “ My 
brother, if you knew me, you would judge that I merit worse treatment.” 

The silence of Catholics under insult and injury was not, therefore, of the Ho- 
meric stamp, though it is thought that it must have been such by some modern 
writers. It did not resemble the silence of Ulysses, who disdained to answer Me- 
lanthius while meditating dreadful revenge, and who merely Jeaned his head on 


* Touron, Vie de 8. D. Lib. v. ; + Vaissette, Hist. du Languedoc, 
¢ Desguerrois, Hist. du Diocese de*Troves 192 










one side to avoid being struck by the ox’s joint but a im by ‘tesippu 7 : th 
same time grimly smiling in his heart at the thought of the coming oe 
was the silence of love and innocence, of real deep humility, abstraction from 
world, and conformity to the divine will. ‘ia Af 

Godelef, a virgin martyr of the eleventh century, is one of the most celebrated 
saints of the Netherlands. In what did her eminent grace particularly consi ot : 
In this divine patience and sweetness under injury. Born in the vicinity of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, and married at an early age to Bertulf, a Flemish ol ' 
resident in the diocese of Bruges, though possessing great personal attractions, — 
yet scarcely was she under her husband’s roof than she became the victim of bar- — 
barous ill-usage, both from him and his kindred, In consequence of his sudden 
dislike, she became a prisoner in his house. She was debarred from all food ex- 
cept bread and water—cursed, insulted, beaten ; but so far from a murmur escap-— q 
ing her lips, her pillow by night and face by day were bedewed with tears 
for his sake, For his conversion she hourly offered prayers to heaven ; nor did q 
once a hint of the barbarity she experienced reach her own family, till she was 
expelled from his roof, and forced to look to it for support. The bishop, being ap- 
prised of the fact, compelled the husband to receive her back and promise amend- 
ment ; but immediately on her return, he meditated her death, Finding that 
starvation would not answer his impatience, he directed his confidential domestics 
tostrangleher. At midnight she was called up by the murderers ; and as she 
left her chamber, in obedience, as she supposed, to her husband’s commands, she 
was strangled and quietly laid on her bed ; and when, the next morning, she was 
found dead, the report was spread that she had destroyed herself. A recent 
historian, in allusion to this saint, is constrained to renounce all the prejudices 
of his sect, and to admit that here indeed canonization was deserved ; for no one 
ever so returned good for evil—none ever so devoutly prayed for enemies—none 
ever wore so smiling a countenance amidst the most dreadful privations, amidst 
the wreck of every earthly hope, when life must necessarily have been a burden. 

We find another moving example in the annals of the Capuchins. Mathieu de 
Bassio, one of the first fathers of the reform inthe order of St. Francis, having 
been cast into prison at Macerata by John of Fano, provincial minister, who sub- 
sequently embraced thesame holy profession which he had first persecuted, was 
unwilling to avail himself of the good offices of the merciful who sought to deliver 
him. A certain priest of that family, being greatly displeased at the severity with 
which the prisoner was treated, went tu lim secretly, and promised to open the 
doors of his prison during the night, that he might eseape ; but Mathieu indig- 
nantly refused, and rebuked the pious brother, saying, “ The cross of Christ is 
not so horrible that a man of faith should fear it, or seek to avoid it; butit is 
on the contrary, a good which he should receive with open arms whenever it is 
offered to him. You advised me not well ; far be from me such an unworthy 
action, Cease to recommend things which savor not of God, lest you should 
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seem to despise that divine wisdom which is offered to me, that it may be glorified 
in my cross.” The priest, discovering from these words the admirable perfec- 
tion of the man, and finding it useless to attempt further to persuade him, resolved 
to adopt other means ; and for that purpose proceeded to Camerino, in order to 
excite the duchess, Catherine Ciboa, to procure his deliverance ; but before her 
letters could take effect, the brethren of that house had convinced him that it was 
his duty to consult for the general good, and, after the example of the Prince of 
the apostles, to leave a prison of which the doors were thrown open to him ; so 
that, after a confinement of three months, he recovered his liberty. His interview, 
shortly afterwards, with the Duchess of Camerino, presented a memorable instance 
of charity on one side, and of forgiveness on the other. While that illustrious 
woman received the holy man with all the tenderness of a pious mother, and in- 
terrogated him respecting his sufferings, he assured her that the Provincial had 
done nothing but with the best intentions, and that whatever hardship he might 

have undergone, was owing, not to the fault of that man, but to some other cause, 
which he attempted toe explain in such a manner as to absolve him from all suspi- 
cion of evil.* 

As a rule of general manners, the maxim of St. Augustin, “ Inimicitie yi- 
tande cautissime, ferendse zequissime, finiende citissime, ”” was so well observed in 
ages of faith, that the latter part was not deemed accomplished unless the very let- 
ter of the evangelic precept was complied with ; of which we have a striking 
instance in the contest which arose between Nicetas Patricius and St. John, 
patriarch of Constantinople, respecting the affairs of the poor, which the former 
was accused of neglecting ; for after high words, a separation between them, 
without a reconciliation, having taken place, towards evening the patriarch sent 
to inform him that the sun was about to set. Patricius, moved by the remon- 
strance, returned to the patriarch, when they embraced and became friends as be- 
fore.t 

A Spanish ecclesiastic published a bitter pasquinade against Pope Pius Y., and 
the magistrates had condemned him to the penalty which the law awarded ; but 
this holy pontiff sent for the prisoner, and gave him full pardon, adding, “ My 





friend, when you observe, in future, any defect in my conduct, I pray you to warn 
me of it, that I may correct myself.’’t 

Urban IV., to whom the Church is indebted for the great festival of the ador- 
able Eucharist, had occasion to evince the same spirit. Having been sent, while 
only archdeacon of Liege, from Lyons into Germany, by Pope Innocent IV., 
he was violently seized by three gentlemen of the diocese of Treves, who threw 
him into prison, and took possession of his horses, money, and other effects. When — 
elevated to the chair of St. Peter, he received a p:tii.on from these gentlemen, 


* Annales Capucinorum, an. 1525. + Drexelii de Vitiis Lingue, cap. 10. 
¢ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de YOrd. §. D. tom iv. 
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{thing soinalcheddbtion, but diag ss ape he jewel 
immediately gave commission to the prior of the Dominicans at Coblentz t 
solve them, and charged him to say that he freely forgave them both the inst u 
and the injury, only enjoining on them to refrain in future from similar acts.* 

As connected with the piety of the religious in the middle ages, let us take bu t 
two more examples of the forgiving spirit, and mark its action in youth and age, © 
in the student of Cluni and in the venerable and renowned master of Citeaus i 
Odo was an innocent and pacific lad in the school of Cluni. “ He used,” says an 
ancient writer, “ to be insulted and persecuted by some wicked youths, of whom — 
Wido was the prince, instigating them to injure him. On a certain occasion, one — 
of them replied, ‘ What avails it, when we cannot provoke him to anger? Be- — 
sides, he is more learned than any of us, and he is always ready to teach me whatever _ 
I desire to learn. I fear lest he should at Jength refuse to assist me, if I continue 
daily to persecute him.’ To whom Wido answered, ‘He is not what you imply ; 
for brother Odo is of that charactér, that he will bear not only those things, but 
much worse, and afterwards he will be ready cheerfully to teach you whatever you 
may wish.’ ” 

When such mercy and patience belonged to the character of Catholic youth, — 
what may we not expect from the holy men who were raised up to instruct and 
edify it? 

The Epistle which is placed the first among these of St. Bernard, which begins, 
“ Satis et plusquam satis,” is a most admirable model of charity. It is addressed 
to his nephew Robert,a youth who had deserted the Cistercian order for Cluny:— 

“Sufficient and more than sufficient time I have waited, my dearest son Robert, 
to observe whether the piety of God would vouchsafe to regard your soul by it- 
self, or mine through you—yours by inspiring it with compunction, and mine by 
filling it with joy on your account ; but since I have been frustrated hitherto 
in my hopes, I am no longer able to conceal my grief, to repress my anxiety, to 
dissemble my sadness ; therefore, against the order of right, I who have been 
wounded, am obliged to recall him who wounded me, despised, him who despised 
me, injured, him who injured me. For grief does not deliberate, does not blush, 
does not consult reason, does not fear the loss of dignity, is ignorant of measure 
and of order. But you will say, I have never injured or despised any one, but 
rather it is I who was despised and hurt, and I only fled from him who did me 
wrong. Was it not better to yield to a persecutor than to resist him? to fly a 
striker than to strike him again? Rightly ; I admitit. It is not to contend 
that I have begun this, but that I might remove contentions. The fault is in 


him who persecutes, not in him who flies the persecutor. I do not deny it; I 
omit what is done ; I do not examine why or how it was done; I do not discuss _ 
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faults, I do not remember injuries ; I only speak of what I have more at heart. 
Alas ! wretched me, that I should be deprived of you! that I should not see you ! and 
that I should live without you! for whom to die would be time to live; and 
without whom to live would be to die! I ask not then why you went away, 
but I complain that you do not return, Onl: come, and it shall be peace ; return, 
and there will be full satisfaction. Certainly it was my fault that you departed ; 
for I was too austere to a delicate youth, and too hardly did I treat a tender 
plant : for, as well as I can remember, this is what you used to object to me. 
That shall not be imputed to you: I might perhaps offer some excuse for myself, 
and appeal to the Scripture, which attests the necessity of discipline for youth ; 
but it was, as I have said already, my fault that caused you to depart ; but from 
henceforth it will begin to be also yours, if you do not spare the penitent, and 
grant indulgence to him who confesses ; because, though I might have been in- 
discreet towards you, I could never have been malevolent ; butif you should fear 
this very indiscretion for the future, you should know that I amno more what I 
was, than youare what you were. Changed, you shall find me changed. Do 
you wish to be free from all fault ? return. If you acknowledge your fault, I pardon 
you. Do you also pardon me when I acknowledge mine. Fearlessly come whither 
humility calls you, whither charity draws you ; you fled from one that was 
severe ; return to one that is gentle. I have known your mind, that can more easily 
be moved by love than by fear. Andif any one should wonder that a simple, 
modest, and timid boy should dare to desert his own, and his place, and his vow, 
against the willof his brethren and the command of his master, let him also 
wonder that David, and Solomon, and Samson, should have been betrayed into er- 
ror. When man could be deceived so as to lose the country of felicity, why should 
it seem strange that a tender youth should be enticed from a place of horror and a 
vast solitude. A vain prudence represented holy discipline as indiscretion ; and 
the credulous boy is tempted to follow the seducer ; he is received with honors, 
and preferred above his equals. But my dear little son, consult your own heart, 
because you know yourself better than another can know you. Ask yourself, 
why you departed ? why you left your order, your brethren, your place, and me, 
who am nearer in flesh, and nearer in spirit? IEf it was that you might live in 
more perfection, be at rest, for then you have not looked back ; glory with the 
Apostle, and say that you have looked to the things before you, and to the palm of 
glory; but if otherwise, be not lifted up, but fear since you have looked back, 
you have prevaricated, you have apostatized. And this Isay, my son, not to con- 
found you, but that I may admonish you asadearest son ; for if you have many 
teachers in Christ, yet you have not many fathers, for I have begotten you in re- 
ligion ; I have nourished you with milk as a little one, and I was about to feed 
you with bread, if you had waited till you were grown up. You have been torn 
from me, but I can never forget you ; not indeed bone of my bone, or flesh, 
of my flesh, but the joy of my heart, the fruit of my spirit, the crown of my hope, 
and as I feel, the half of my soul. ”’ 









be wai las custom, ‘ethos the sleindiae sot bey 
who wrote proposed to cover the sheet, but the holy father forbade hi 
saying, “ It is the work of God, write on2” the scribe continued to write 

eit rain fell upon the letters. i 

But let us consider the more ordinary action of mercy in the been rf 
injuries, and view it in the manners of men engaged in secular life. Nunquan 
injuria accepta ad ulciscendum ductus, These words of Helgald, which refer 
to Robert, king of the Franks, might be used, with equally strict historical justice, — 
when speaking of the emperors Lewis and Henry, of our Edward the Oonfeastife 
and generally of all sovereigns who corresponded to that type of a Christian king 
which the holy Church canonized in the person of St. Lewis. They might be applied 
also to many who assisted in their councils, who, like Andrew Doria, always chose — 
to forget rather than revenge an injury. When St. Adalhard, after seven years’ 
banishment in the island of Heri, was restored to favor by the emperorand re- 
called, on entering the palace he beheld the nobles, who were his enemies, confused, 
and evincing marks of shame for what they had done against him ; but he prevented | 
their asking forgiveness, and with downcast eyes thus sweetly spoke: “ O 
emperor, and ye princes, nothing happens in the world without the judgment of — | 
God. IfGod hath punished us for our sins, why should that affect you? We 
ourselves must see to it. You could have done nothing without God's permis- 
sion. Let us now only obey his orders; forgive, and you shall be forgiven; 
which I do first, and do you follow me.” Then all embraced him, and the man 
of God proceeded to his monastery, which he had never hoped to see again.* 

When Louis XIT. succeeded to the crown, he marked with a red cross the 
names of all those who had most sensibly disobliged him during the reign of his 
predecessor, saying,“ that he did so only to cancel their offence by the remem- 
brance of the blood of Jesus Christ.” And he left an eternal monument of this action, 
in a medal on which was the figure of the cross, with these words under it : “ Ru- 
bra crux salutis signum albaque Francorum,” 

Antonio Galatea, in his beautiful description of the country of Otranto, men- 
tions a still more remarkable instance. “ The city of Galatana,” saith he, “ took 
the side of Joan, queen of Naples, when the Japygian land was laid waste by 
James Caldora. After their deaths the whole country fell into the power of John 
Antonio, who condemned my father, as an enemy, to banishment; but he on 
hearing the sentence, wrote to him in these terms: ‘ Having received no injury 
from you good prince, I resisted you to the utmost of my power ; for I thought to 
keep my faith in obeying the orders of the queen, whom Naples and the greatest 
part of the kingdom followed. Whether she justly adopted Alphonso, or after- 
wards justly abdicated, it was for her to examine. Some followed the side of the 


* Vita S. Adalhardi apud Mabillon Acta 8. Ord. S. Bened. Secul. iv. p. 1. 
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mother ; : others, ofthe son. We must all now admit the justice of that cause, for 
BD wbich God has decided. You have conquered. Do not vex those who are con- 
Bie I ask no pardon from you, for I have not sinned : this only I pray and 
beseech, that yoo would not suppose I acted from any hatred against you, or 
through ambition.’ These words so pleased the good prince, that if he had before 
any anger against him, it changed into love; and as long as my father lived, he 
was aiways one of his dearest friends, till the day of his heroic death, suffered for 
~ the truth of God.”* 

But it is where the offence was more immediately personal, that the forgiveness 
practised by those who studied in the book of mercy, appears most sublime, 
Memorable was the conduct of the Duchesse de Montmorency, who founded, 
in several convents of the visitation, places for the gratuitous maintenance of the 
daughters of those families at Toulouse, which had been instrumental in causing 
the death of her husband, supposing that some of them might wish to retire from 
the world as she herself had done.+ 

Pasquier says, that the President De Thou was always ready to be reconciled 
with those who had offended him, or rather, he adds, ‘‘I am wrong in saying 
reconciled, for he did not know what it was to hate any one.” 

The charity, patience, and forbearance, which reigned in all domestic relations, 
in ages of taith, present a theme which is not undeserving of attention. If, in 
a moment of haste, a Joinville had uttered an angry word to the meanest of his 
servants, before the setting of the sun he would express his contrition. There 
was none of that clamor and wrath, which so often disturbs the houses of the 

-moderns. Balthazar Gracian, in his instruction for nobles, relates that Don 
Lopez de Acusia, putting on his armor before a battle, desired his squires to 
adjust his helmet better, as it hurt his ears; but they assuring him that it was 
right, he went forth, and on his return, taking it off, his ear came with it; but 

he only said, gently, “ Did I not say truly that it was ill put on. ” 

An English traveller in Portugal describing his visit to the Marquis of Penal- 

vas, and observing the multitude of persons whom that beneficent family loved 
to harbor, says, “ that he found Donna Henriquetta seated on the steps which led 

_ up tothe great pavilion, whispering to some of her favorite attendants, who, like 
the chorus in a Greek tragedy, were continually giving their opinion of whatever 
was going forward.” Such communications, though conveyed in the verse of So- 
phocles, would not be tolerated in society, constituted upon modern principles ; but, 
in Catholie manners, patience and condescension entered into the characters of 
merey. No where, if you will hear the same writer, is the sacred precept of hon- 
oring your father and mother so cordially observed asin that nation. The duti- 
ful, affectionate attention of young persons to their parents, which struck him as 


* Anton. Galatei de Situ Japygie liber in Thesaur. Antiq. Italie ix. 
t Marsoilier, Vie de Mde. de Chantal, ii. 156. 
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omposit ote nerci 
wind pl am whether of sci or domestic character, St. I ran 
writes to the Countess of Blois, excusing the faults of her son, on the ground | 
his youth, and reminding her that they must not ip her from evinein, ng th 
affection of a mother. ‘“ You must act towards him,” he says, “in as - 0 
gentleness and soothing fondness, for by so doing he will be more excite si t . 
good works than if you exasperated him by irritations and reproof.”* i 

It is remarkable, that through all the relations of life, the maxims and tradi- 
tions of chivalry co-operated with religion in this respect; for we may remem: 
ber, it was an axiom of honor, universally received even in the world, that patien ce 
was the characteristic of noble manners. P. 

We have already had occasion to observe, that in regard to the legal punishment. 
of enemies, and of persons who had committed injustice, the mercy of men in the 
middle ages was ore exercised in a most ingenious and striking manner, 
Alexander, Patriarch of Jerusalem, haying been robbed by one of his notaries, | 
who fled into Egypt, hearing thaf this man was captured by banditti, sent a large 
sum of money to redeem him ; so that it became a proverb. “ Nothing more useful 
than to injure Alexander.” 

Alfonso XI. besieging Algeziras, in which famine began to reign, a Sarassin, 
leaving the city, stole into the Spanish camp, and was discovered with concealed 
weapons, for the purpose of assassinating him. All eried out, that justice should 
be executed upon such a wretch ; but Alfonso sent him in safety to the Sarassin 
king, in Africa, as one who had loved his country more than his own life.” t 

Evidently, these manners of merciful men, in ages of faith would have inter- 
fered with what is termed, the course of justice, and prevented the law from 
exercising such an influence upon society, as it afterwards came to produce ; and — 
yet nothing is clearer than that they were in conformity with the spirit of the 
Christian religion, as interpreted by the holy fathers. “If any one,” says St. 
Jerome, “ commit adultery, homicide, sacrilege, and thus become debtor of ten 
thousand talents, and ask our forgiveness, if we, on account of the contumely of 
the deed, be implacable, shall we not ourselves be justly cast into prison, to pay 
what we may owe to the last farthing ?”§ Accordingly, by the canon law it was | 
tanght, that no one should apply to magistrates to seek revenge, but purely to” j 
have justice maintained for the general interest of the state. ba 

“ If you wish, through hatred, the legal punishment of men who have bone | 
you an injury, you will sin mortally,” says Guy de Roye, in his Doctrinal de- 


Pennence. When the injury was political, and kings the object, there was no exe 
* Epist. ccc. + Soph on. Pratum Spirituale, cap, 34. 
¢ Roderici Santii Hist. Hispanie, pars iv. c. 12. 
§ 8. Hieron. Hom. Lib. iii. Com. in Matt. xviii, 
| Gregorius Tholosanus, Peludia Jurisconsulti, Lib, iv. 8. 
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ception. Such manners and principles were strangely at variance with those 
adopted in latter times, and with the spirit and letter of many parliamentary acts in 
England during the reigns of Elizabeth and her successors, when men, not content 
with the severity of penal laws, formed assuciations, and bound themselves as 
embers of such fraternities, to pursue unto death such and such persons. 
Nothing, in fact, can be more striking than the contrast between the effects of 
the Catholic religion, and those of the reformed creed, upon the ideas adopted with 
regard to the endurance or punishment of wrong,—between the philosophy of 
cruel, cold, formal men, righteous in words, and those habits of thinking of the 
miserable with gentleness, of cherishing mild, pitying thoughts, whatever might 
be the crime and shame,—of erring, not in harsh severity, but in tears and pa- 
tience. But when impatience was religion, it is not surprising that revenge should 
have been law. It is clear, from history, that all the old Christian notions of merey 
and forgiveness, on supernatural grounds, had passed away before the education of 


‘the moderns. It would be in vain to deny it: they were all antiquated, exploded 


notions, though there was a decent reserve of formality maintained, in regard to the 
texts of the bible. General merit or expediency, previous services or regard for the 
interest of other parties, natural benevolence or magnanimity, might weigh much, 
when it was a question of abating punishment; but neither kings nor people would 
have relaxed one iota from what they deemed justice, by seeing their Saviour sus- 
pended on the cross. Ah ! they did well to take down his image from their tribunals, 
seeing that it had been so completely effaced from their hearts. With them, as 
with the Gentiles of old, it was a pious duty to avenge the slain ; and the public 
mind was convinced, that it would be wholly useless to consult the living, since, 
through regard for the dead alone, it would be impossible for kings to pardon. 
Let us hasten back to the days of the blessed merciful. The sovereign pontiffs re- 
peatedly set an example to the world of uniting forgiveness of their enemies with a 
just regard to the interests of society. When Peter de Corbiere, the anti-pope, who 
had caused ruin and desolation in so many cities of Italy, had been vanquished and 
taken, he was sent to Avignon, where the pope whom he had excommunicated 
and deposed was then residing. ‘The said Peter being patient,” says Bernard 
Guido, “ was clemently and mercifully received, but was placed under a decent cus- 
tody, that it mightbe proved whether he would walk in darkness or in light. At 
present, while [ am writing these lines, he is there treated as a familiar friend, but 
guarded as an enemy.”* 

Balthazar Cossa, formerly called John XXIII, had languished, during three 
years, in a prison in Germany, when Leonard de Datis, general of the Dominicans, 
and apostolic legate, at the head of many illustrious Florentines addressed the 
reigning Pope, to beg that he might obtain his liberty. Whether Martin V. had 
already treated with the Count Palatin for the deliverance of the prisoner. or 


* Tractatur ut familiaris, sed custoditur ut hostis. Bern. Guid. in Vita. Joan. xxii. 
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ies ths rien by hoe of money, certain it is, that the pee send i 
to him ; and onarriving in the neighborhood of Parma, he found many o 
ancient friends, who received him with respect ; some of whom, even chan 
affection or self-interest, entreated him to resume the pontifical habit ;—that is 
rekindle the flames of schism and war: but misfortune had changed Balthaza 
Cossa into another man. His resolution was taken, and, without intimating it 0 
any of his friends, he proceeded almost alone to Florence, without providing any 
security for his person. Onarriving, he went immediately to the Dominican con- — 
vent of St. Maria Novella, where Martin V. was then residing, threw himself at the — 
pope ’s feet, implored his merey, and recognized him as the sole true vicar of Jesus — 
Christ. A step so edifying, and so little expected, drew tears from the eyes of ; 
every one present. The pope, more moved than all besides, after having raised 
him up, and given him a thousand testimonies of sincere affection, didall in his pow- 
er to alleviate the contrast between his present and past condition, receiving him — 
into the number of cardinals, makiwg him dean of the sacred college, and order-— ! 
ing, that in all public ceremonies, Cossa should be the nearest to his person, and _ 
placed on a seat higher than all others but his own.* Nor were the local rulers 
of the Church slow to imitate these examples. When Gautier, commander ofthe _ 
Florentine troops, who styled himself duke of Athens, had established his pow- — 
er as a tyrant over that restless people, and when they sought to cast offhiscruel 
yoke, he attempted to inveigle three hundred of the first citizens into the citadel, 
under pretence of conferring with them on the state of the republic ; but, in fact, — 
with a design of cutting them off at once, which was discovered by the people, — 
who, in a fury of resentment, rose in arms, and besieged him in the fortress, 
which was defended by his satellites. What the conspiracies of private men, 
and the violence of an armed multitude, had failed to effect, was accomplished by _ 
the prudence of Angelo Acciajoli, bishop of Florence. He saved the blood of — 
the citizens, put an end to the tyranny, but, what is most remarkable, saved 
also the life of the tyrant, who surrendered the fortress to him, and confided his 
person to his hands. The bishop provided both for his safety, and for that of the 
republic ; within the domains of which the fallen despot was never more seen. 
These are certainly admirable examples; yet, in point of poetic interest, they 
yield to those instances of mercy to personal enemies exercised in war, which we 
find recorded in all our heroic chronicles. Plato observes, that it is absurd to 
insult the dead body of the slain, regarding it as your enemy, aromrapévov Tob 
éxOpor ; the real enemy, that is, the soul, having then flown away, and disap- 
peared.” { This wasall that he could urge in favor of the dead ; so little had 
even the philosopher of arguing on the absurdity of hating any one, or of 





* Touron. Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. 8. Dom. tom. iii. liv. xviii. 
+ Touron. Hist. des Hom. Illust. de Ord. 8, Dom. tom. ii. liv. xiii 
t Plato de Repub. liv. v. 

























as reine. cannot be one, it is fiseless to expend their fary upon the ‘labo car- 
cass. The Catholie | hero, like Guise, or even Richard of the lion’s heart, unlike 
the Homeric, seeks not revenge in death. He sleeps in peace when his wrongs 
are forgiven, and repaid with benefits: then it is that his surviving friend may 
‘ame! with Deiphobus, My companion lies not unhonored— 
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E followed not by the soul of a slaughtered enemy, but by the prayer of a contr ite 
and forgiven foe.* 

When Earl Percy, in Chevy Chase, takes the dead Earl Douglas by the hand 
~ exclaiming, 


_* “OQ, Christ! my very heart doth bleed with sorrow for thy sake, ” 


i _ We have the new morality of the supernatural saw commemorateu and displayed 
_ before our eyes with an Homeric simplicity. Indeed, that acts of such forgive- 
§ ~ ness emanated purely from the religious principle, often extorted by the ingenious 
_ violence of holy men in ages of faith, and that they were still combated in human 
_ breasts by the sentiments of the old nature is shown by poets. Thus, when De 
_ Wilton spares Marmion, he expressly admits, that it was in remembrance of his vow 
to spare his greatest enemy for Austin’s sake: for hearken to his own tale: 


“ Then had three inches of my blad- 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid, 
My hand the thought of Austin staid * 

Be I left him there aloue. 
ah O, goed old man ! e’en from tie grave 
Thy spirit could thy master save.” 


7 ‘hat sooner or later, even bold and desperate men were enabled to receive and prac- 
_ tise the doctrine of the cross, may be inferred from the confession of Mortham to 


| "Matilda, when relating the history of his own life. and saying. “ Deep were my 
a plans of vengeance at that time ; 
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‘But humble be my thanks to heaven, 

That better hopes and thoughts has given ; 
And by our Lerd’s dear prayer has taught 
Mercy by mercy must be bought.” 


"When Alhama was besieged by the Moors, the marquis of Cadizand the Chris- 
- tans being in the last distress, the marquis applied to his old hereditary enemy, 


* Tl. xiii. 415. 



































knight, forgetting — all animosity, , estaned in nk tol his aie or, declar 
the loss of the marquis would be grievous to all Chri istendom. When the 
had defeated the Moors, and entered the town, the Christians, who had endu ar 
the horrors of the siege, resembled skeletons rather than living men, It - sf 
noble and gracious sight to behold the meeting of those two ancient paar: ake : 
of Medina Sidonia and the marquis of Cadiz. When the marquis beheld his mag- 
nanimous deliverer approaching, he melted into tears: all past animosities only 
gave the greater poignancy to present feelings of gratitude and admiration ; they 
clasped each other in their arms, and from that time forwards, were true and con- 
stant friends, 
These are instances of individual merey ; but we have proof of the same spirit — 
dictating the conduct of a whole people in ages of faith. uf 
In the beginning of the fourteenth century, Miladan, governor of Dalmatia 
and Croatia, profiting by the troubled state of Hungary, had raised himselfas a ty- _ 
rant over that whole country, whiclfhe oppressed with the utmost ferocity, Know-_ 
ing no law but his own will, the clergy and the poor were his victims: his 
avarice had no bounds ; his pirate vessels even ravaged the coast of Italy ; while — 
at home, with the utmost tranquillity he saw flow the blood and tears of the en- — 
slaved people. The blessed Augustin de Gazothes, who then ruled the Church of — 
Zagrab, had the courage to admonish repeatedly this tyrant, who was rather a mon-_ 
ster thana man ; but though all his efforts were in vain, he said publicly, that he 
would never cease to pray for his conversion, The justice of God at length over- — 
took him : his own brother Paul, at the head of the chief nobles, contrived to catch — 
him in their nets. Abandoned by his satellites, and loaded with chains, he was — 
conducted before the king of Hungary, who had the magnanimity to spare his life, — 
content to shut him up*in a close prison, in the city of Zagrab. After bearing his 
irons in impatience a long time, he at length eseaped from prison, and passed a con- 
siderable interval in flight frome one city to another, till Providence ordained that — : 
he should fall into the hands of the Traguriens, his ifortal enemies. The remem-_ 
brance of all the evils which he had inflicted upon them was sufficient to excitea 
spirit of vengeance, and his obstinacy in impiety had hitherto remained invincible; — 
yet it pleased Heaven to work a miracle in his favor, making of this great sinner 
g, at the same time, his enemies with sen-— 
timents not only of humanity and compassion towards him, but of love and tender- _ 
ness ; for as much as they had detested Miladan proud and cruel, they loved ‘ 
him baable and converted, It was remembered how the holy bishop of Zagrab 
used to protest that he would never cease to pray for his conversion ; and now, — 
when they witnessed the humiliation of their ancient persecutor, they recognized — q 


the power of that holy man’s intercession, and believed that they were the in- | ii 
struments of God in showing mercy to the conquered.* 


an illustrious penitent, and inspiring 


* Touron, Hist. des Hum, Illust. de 1’ Ord. St. Dom, tom. ii, liv. ix, 
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It is remarked, by ancient writers of Normandy, that at Rouen, the criminals 
who liad been delivered by the chapter of the cathedral on the festival of the 
ascension, and their accomplices, who had fled, or taken sanctuary, were thence- 
fcrth as secure from being troubled or reproached by the friends and relations 
of those whom they had slain or injured, as they were from being called to fur- 
ther account by the civil authority. 

Thus, in 1370, John and Thomas Baratte, after killing Gueroulé, having been 
delivered by the privilege, used to walk publicly through the streets of Rouen, with- 
out receiving any reproach or insult from the friends of the dead ;* and similarly, 
Guillaume Dangiens, accomplice of Guillaume Yon, reseued, by the same power, 
from the death to which he had been sentenced, for slaying Colin de la Chapelle, at 
Pavilly, returned to his dwelling, trusting in that act, married, and became father 
of many children ; and from the day’of his return till his death, lived peaceably 
in the said town, exercising his trade as a tanner, and never was troubled or re- 
_ proached by the friends of the dead, or reminded by them of having committed 
that crime.t In the annals of the Capuchins, we find an instance still more 
beautiful. Baptist Faventinus had been, for a long time, tlie head of all the pro- 
scribed and infamous men of the province of A®milia, feared as a monster rather 
than as a human being, of such strength, that, seizing a man with one hand by the 
waist, he could hold him elevated in the air, and having the right arm so long; 
that a sword which he wielded seemed a spear. He had won renown in war, under 
the duke of Urbino; but the natural ferocity and turpitude of his mind reduced 
him to the ranks of the most flagitious men. Having, however, by accident 
heard Bernardine Senensis preach at Florence, he was suddenly illuminated by 
the grace of heaven, and converted to a religious life. St. Bernardine, to whom he 
had immediately applied for admission into the order of Capuchins, after finishing 
his Lent sermons, prepared to return from Florence to his province of Bologna, and 
apprised the new convertite, that if he were sincere in his professions, he must be 
ready to accompany him on foot, and carry a sack of books upon his shoulders. 
The once ferocious and haughty outlaw desired now nothing so much as suffering 
and humiliation ; so they set out together. Bernardine took the road to Faenza, 
the native town of his companion, and passed through the towns of Crispino, Brex- 
illo, and Fuliniana ; in all of which Baptist had committed murders ; so that at 
every step he had reason to expect death, if not the horrible fate of Altobellus, 
the robber and assassin, who when taken at Aqua Sparta, was consigned by the 
duke of Borgia to those whose sons and fathers he had slain, when, to the disgrace 
of Umbria, cruelty was so ferociously avenged ;{ but as he desired to suffer in 
expiation of his crimes, he pursued the way with intrepidity. As he still wore his 
secular dress of silk, the inhabitants were not long in recognizing shim ; and, in 


* Floquet, Hist. du Privilege de St. Romain, i. 102 t Id. i, 104, 
¢ Leandri Alberti Descrnit. Italix, 143. 
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number of enemies whom he might fear in this town could not be told ; but, ney 
theless, on the following day, by the desire of Bernardine, he went forth ond ver 
ambulated the city with a rope round his neck, ae: 
He first went tothe house of a widow whose husband he had slain, and threw 
himself at her feet, imploring forgiveness. She burst into a flood of tears, and 
pardoned him on the spot. In like manner he proceeded to the houses of all the 
other persons whom he had injured ; and in every instance he met with the blessed _ 
‘merciful. This sanguinary criminal excited only commiseration and astonish- 


ment, and not a word was uttered against-him ; but all wept and gave praise to 


God for having spared a sinner and given his soul grace. In process of time he — 
was received among the novices of that convent, when the wonderful transfor- — 
mation of his nature became manifest to all ; but he still continued to furnish oc- _ 
casions, from time to time, for the merciful to exercise heroic forgiveness ; of 
which the annals of the Capuchins relate one remarkable instance :—Among the _ 
other victims whom he had slain at Faenza was a certain nobleman, of whom two 
tons survived, bent on revenging his death. These young men, on hearing of 
the murderer’s conversion, persisted no less in their resolutions with regard to 
him, and conspired to take his life ; for which purpose, accompanied with two 
others, they came armed to the convent, rang the gate-bell, and desired to speak 
with Baptist ; but the porter, perceiving their arms, and doubtless somewhat that 
startled him in their looks, hastened to apprise the guardian that there was cause 
to suspect danger ; who called Baptist into his presence, and informed him of the 
arrival of these persons demanding to see him in so suspicious a manner, Bap- 
tist asked leave to look through the grate, that he might ascertain if he knew 
them ; and the first glance convinced him of the eritical position in which he 
stood. Sooth they were the sons thirsiing to avenge their father’s murder. 
Nevertheless he begged that the door might be set open ; and having obtained 
consent, he presented himself, saying, “ Lo, I am thetraitor, the impious Baptist, 
the murderer of your father | Punish me as I deserve—I merit far worse than 
death !” 

Reader, you have seen enough of the ages of faith to know already what follows, 
_ The youths are in greater concern than the suppliant ; it would be hard to tell 
who sheds most tears. They are clasped in each other’s arms ; and the formid- 
able avengers, who came breathing slaughter, by one hint at the merey and grace 


of Christ, are thenceforth the devoted friends, whose only thoughts are love and 
peace for evermore.* 


* Annales Capneinorum, an. 1562, 
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. i. After such a scene, one would rather say nothing than propose acomment. It 
a te clear that the dearest friends in ages of faith had been often those who would 





have been the objects of immortal hatred in unblessed hearts ; it is clear that the 


{ Difficulty of this virtue gave it only additional charms in the eyes of men ; so 


that heroic protection was often extended to an enemy, which might have ies 
withheld, through neglect or forgetfulness, from one who had never been seen in 
the position of a foe. It was the saying popular at Rome during the pontificate of 
Pius Wes that if any one wished to gain some favor from him, he ought to begin 
by doing him an injury. In fine, what more than all proves the divine source 
from which this blessed mercy of forgiveness emanated, we discover its action in 
cases. where it could be accompanied and assisted by no power of the imagination, 
and under circumstances which must have rendered its acquisition wholly beyond 
the reach of human efforts, when it could only have been exercised from the sol- 
itary, interior desire of pleasing God. 


_. Visit with me once more the sayage rock, the castle safely walled and moated 
~ round about, its dungeons under ground, and its thick towers, “ that never told 


tales, though they have heard and seen what might make dumb things speak. ”’ 
There the mute and faded smiles of captive youth, when the rust of heavy chains 
has gangrened its sweet limbs, and all its mild words from first to last attest, that 
it has no feeling towards its foes but resignation and forgiveness ! 

Silvio Pellico is an author who may with strict propriety be cited as illustrat- 
ing the character of the middle ages ; for where the same faith exists, all separa- 
tion and difference of time ceases ; and asa Catholic of the tenth century might be 
taken for one of our contemporaries of the same faith, so any book which is writ- 
ten at the present day in the genuine spirit of Catholicism might be supposed to 
date from an epoch of the olden time. THe says, in the memoirs of his own cap- 
tivity, that the irritation which ruled him since his condemnation had made him 
irreligious, but that the virtue of his poor young fellow-prisoner, Oroboni, who 
always defended and forgave his enemies, at length influenced him to follow in 
that divine track. ‘‘ Then,” says he, “ when I could again pray sincerely for all 
the world, and abandon all hatred, my doubts as to faith vanished. Ubi charitas 
et amor, Deus ibi est.” This young count, Antonio Oroboni, condemned with 
Pellico to hard imprisonment in the fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia, a model of 


_ piety and charity, died at length in that prison ; and the description of his death 


isso completely in harmony with the characters of the middle ages represented in 
history, that I have no scruple in citing it to illustrate them :—‘ What a shudder,” 
says Pellico, “ran through my veins when they told me he was dead! I heard the 
voice and steps of those who came for the body. I saw from my window the 
cart which was to bear him to the cemetery : it was drawn by two of the convicts ; 
four guards followed it. I accompanied with my eyes this sad conyoy to the 
spot. It entered the enclosure ; it stopped at the corner of the wall—there was 
the grave. How often had he said to me, while looking at the spot from his win- 
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n kissing the erucifix TAAL isl Gomietal ta Kins, * Then So-vell Gl 
Teciiecthneal wisterie bt aki and thou saidst, akties ale ae 
ealix iste? Pardon if I say it likewise ; but I repeat also thy other wor 
‘Verumtamen non sicut ego volo, sed sicut tu.’ He died on the 13th of J 
1823, A few hours before expiring, he spoke of his octogenarian father, an and 
wept ; adding, ‘ But why weep for the happiest of those who are dear to me, 
since he is on the eve of rejoicing me in the abode of eternal peace ” His last words 
were, ‘IT pardon my enemies from my heart.’ How like the youngest prisoner 
in that song of Chillon !— 


‘And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan Ser his untimely lot ;— 
A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise.’ ” 


Such are the death-scenes in the dungeons of the middle age—such is the testi- _ 
mony of history respecting the action of blessed merey towards the objects of men’s 
fear or hate! It is the same spirit wherever the Catholic religion exists, wher-_ 
ever lips have been trained from childhood to kiss the crucifix. A whole world 
of vengeful and cruel tragedy has been annihilated in the human heart, and a new — 
creation effected there. What more new to it than mercy to the foe in war, mercy 
to the criminal in presence of the judicial power, mercy to the wretched agents — 
of inhuman wrong,—holy merey, exceptionless, dictating love to the foe, compas=— 
sion to the guilty, and forgiveness to the oppressor ? 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


oes HE mercy which is occupied in relieving the poor, forms so essential a 
E part of Catholic justice, and enters so largely into every branch of duty 
jm belonging to the manners of a Catholic state, that having already con- 
sidered them in relation to poverty of spirit, meekness, mourning, and 
justice, it might be imagined there would be nothing left in the way 
of historical illustration to throw light upon the exercise of this virtue 
in the middle ages, since so much has been already exhibited in connection with 
the four first qualifications for the attainment of divine beatitude. “I question not,” 
as Dante says, “ but he who searched our volumes leaf by leaf might still find a 
page with this inscription on it, ‘I am as I was wont.’ Nevertheless, somewhat 
still remains unseen: nor would it,indeed,have been possible to exhaust the subject 
of mercy to the poor, as it was taught and practised during the ages of faith. That 
it was the inseparable attendant upon the preceding graces will be obvious to any 


one who considers for a moment their character and object. The poor in spirit must 
necessarily have loved those who were ina situation the most favorable, perhaps, 


to the development and exercise of the same grace. The meek could not but love 
those who were the peculiar and fitting objects towards whom they should exercise 
humility. Mourners would naturally seek to join the society of those who were 
alike unhappy. Those who had compassion on themselves, laboring in the groans 
of penitence, which, saith St. Bernard, is the first stage of mercy ,* would not be re- 
miss in tenderness to others; besides that all penitential exercises of necessity in- 
volved mercy to the poor ; so that Alanus de Insulisand Vincent of Beauvais, or he 
who continued his great work, and in general all such writers, immediately after 
treating on confession and satisfaction, proceed to the subject of alms. Above all, they 
who thirsted after justice could not but feel the strict obligation of ministering to the 
wants of their distressed brethren ; “for to give alms,” as the same moralists re- 
mark, “is a part of justice; and although the transgressors of this precept are not 
punished by human laws, yet are they by the divine law.” + They inform us, in- 
,deed, that in the language of David justice is nothing else but mercy, as in the line so 


. often sung by the Church, beginning with, ‘ Dispersit, dedit pauperibus ;” which 


is the justice enduring for ever, that the prophet also saith shall go before the face 


* De Conversione, c. 16. + Vin. Bellov. Specul. Mor. Lib. iii. p. x. dist. 19. 
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In the society, however, of the middle ages, men were not left to le mt 
duty by inferences only. Most striking is the sentence and admonition Of 
venerable Bede, when he shows that only by charity to the poor can those person 
who remain in the world expect to join hereafter the society of the raligiousl who 
had persevered in the way of perfection, in conformity with the counsels of Christ, 
“ There are,” saith he, “ two orders of elect in the future judgment : the cne f 
those judging with the Lord, who left all and followed him ; the other of t 
judged by the Lord, who did not indeed similarly leave all things, but yet wall 
the things which they possessed gave daily alms to the poor of Christ, who 1 ; 
therefore hear at judgment, Venite benedicte. ” 

Here, again, we are presented, in the history of Catholic manners, with a feat- 
ure divine and supernatural. “ Tqndeavor to be charitable only by your reason,” 


says an ascetic writer : “ you will endeavor in vain.” As the origin of that 
virtue is more elevated, so are its indications often distinct from all signs of mere — 


natural benevolence. Charity is not to be estimated by its external acts; it is exe 
tinguished often amidst the greatest largesse, and it burns with all its ardor in 
the smallest alms. It is divine love which constitutes the value of alms, as of — 
martyrdom.t To give them throughvain glory is evil, notwithstanding the — 
goodness of the external act.’’§ 4 
The moralists.of the middle ages show in great detail the necessity of paying 
attention to the quality of alms, teaching that they must be given in purity of | 
affection and intention, in charity and from charity, not through a desire of hu- — 
man praise or any temporal advantage ; and that they must be offered with hu- — 
mility and devotion, as if recognizing our Lord in the person of the poor.|| We — 
shall be convinced, as we advance, that in consequence of this doctrine the social 
condition of the poor in the middle ages was very different from what later phi- — 
losophers are apt to represent as being natural and just, and that the material order _ 
in regard to them was greatly modified by the spiritual. The triumph of the 
cross, in fact, seems to have been most complete here. ‘7 
Tn the middle ages there was a celebrated legend respecting an infidel prince, 7 
who refused to believe the truth of the Christian religion, because, on being pre- _ 
sented at the court of Charlemagne, he observed that the poor were placed ata 
low table, and provided with inferior food. This was indeed the exaggerated — 
coloring of a romance ; but what would the inventors of such tales have said, if , 
they had been told that in the chapel of Charlemagne the poor were not suttered 


iy 


* Ap. Cresolii Anth. Sacra. + Bede in Natali S. Benedicti. ¢ Idiote Contemp, 
§ 8. Thom. Sum. 1, q. 20,a.1. | Vine. Bellov. Speculum Moral. Lib. iii. pars. x. d. 92, 





| toapproach the altar, to partake of the divine mysteries, until the rich had left it? 

| What would they have made their infidel prince say on remarking that ordinance ? 

_ I think, beyond all doubt, it would be something terribly severe. I should fear 

to write it down, because, perhaps, if such a measure were to be adopted at present 

in any country where the influence of the modern philosoph y has been widely spread 

for many generations, it would surprise or offend no one. However, without being 

conscious of any exaggeration or arrogance, I think we might affirm that those old 

writers, in their simplicity, or, if you will, in their presumption, would never have 

thought of defending the emperor and his courtiers, who acquiesced in such a meas- 

ure, by alleging reasons of vonvenience and expediency, but would have attempted 

to justify it in the eyes of the infidel by assuring him that they were men of very 

subtle and deep thoughts. Whether weshould have heard that the answer had sat- 

isfied the malicious infidel, is another question. Even the authors of chivalrous 

tales were not the superficial scribes we think them. After all, the poor are men ; 

the poor can feel themselves honored and humiliated ; and it would certainly, in 

~ ancient times have been thought to require a very acute intelligence to contrive, with 

asaving of faith, to give external precedence to the rich as rich, in the immediate 

presence of Jesus Christ, It is most true the different ranks in society were not 

then marshalled in opposition to each other, as if expecting every year to gratify 

a mutual and long-cherished hatred in a pitched battle. The rich and great were 

respected by the poor, whether it was supposed, as with the Easterns and the Scla- 

vonie races, that the word which expressed them was justly derived from the 

| Divinity as the giver of riches, or as with the occidental nations, the Germans, 

Italians, and French, from royalty as coming from the king. ‘ We do not ex- 

~ ecrate all riches and rich men,” says the writer mistaken for Vincent of Beau- 

vais, “ for they are not in fault, but only the abuse. Riches are lawful, if acquired 

without iniquity, preserved with humbleness, and the fear of God, expended witli 

sobriety and frugality in necessary and lawful uses, and dispensed with piety to the 
poor.”* 

St. Bernard even says, “ Though God is not an accepter of persons, yet I know 
not how virtue in a noble person pleases more— perhaps as implying greater free- 
dom of choice.’’+ 

The friend and lover of the people in the middle ages, like this living splen- 
dor of the Church, or the blessed Francis of Assisium, did not therefore seek to 
render noblemen unpopular, or excite the poor against the rich—did not encour- 
| age them to seize by violence what was not their own; he was not a tribune, not 





aGracchus. To love the weak and unassuming is a sentiment to which the pride 
| of our nature is not averse ; but as he did, to love the rich, and mighty, and 
proud, is the triumph of Catholic charity. Yet it is no less certain, that through 
regard for the spiritual interests which are promoted by assisting and comforting 


* Speculum Moral. Lib. i. p. iv. 22. } Epist. cxiii. 
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the acquisition of charity almost impossible. Here, as Bossuet remarks i 
malediction of the great fortunes ; here it is that the spirit of the world a 
most opposed to the spirit of Christianity : for what is the spirit of Christi ae . 
It is a spirit of fraternity, a spirit of tenderness, a compassion which makes u 
feel the sufferings of our brethren, enter into their interests, and experience a 
wants. On the contrary, the spirit of the world, that is to say, the spirit of gran- 
deur, is an excess of self-love, which, very far from thinking of others, i imagine 
that there is nothing in the world but itself.* | You find this fact discerned 
men of observing habits, however widely separated from each other by opinions, 
nation, Janguage, or age. a1, 

Bossuet, who preached to tne equrt of Louis XIV., and Tieck, who enriches the 
German literature of the nineteenth century with characters drawn from nature, 
agree in this representation. “No, no,” says the latter, speaking in the person of — 
an aged recluse, “ I have been young, andI have lived in the world, and I have 
not been always poor, as you see menow. No trusting the great, no connection 
with therich | They know not the love of God ; compassion and mercy are stran- | 
gers to them ; egotism is their pillow, cruelty their bed. What should I do in— 
the midst ofsuch people? IfI have long lived in this state, which you deem 
so poor and miserable, and found it happy, it was not to return to your equitable, 
wise, intelligent men, who always know how to find an honest and specious | 
pretext for every shameful and criminal action. From the time that I first made 
acquaintance with beggars, I made acquaintance with hearts that my Saviour has_ 
touched. Leave me in peace to be poor, to be so poorasto be obliged to beg, q 
that is my happiness and my devotion. My Saviour also had not where to lay 
his head. Almost all men think that they begin to live from the day that they 
acquire property. As for me, I Jost and despised every thing, and it is from that 
time that I feel at my ease. Blessed Father Francis, and many others more, St. 
Roch, St. Alexis, thought the same, It is already a paradise on earth to be poor, — 
and to possess nothing. Ah, you worldly people! you know not what you renounce 
to be men of the world, and surpassing others in riches and dignity! To be hum- 
bled, prostrate in the dust, trampled on by pride, O that is the true happy —— 
the sweet solitude of the heart and of charity.” 

In this passage the authority of the seraphic father, St. Francis, is justly cinnlll t 
for it is one of his injunctions in his first Rule to the Minors, that they should re. _ 
joice when they could converse with poor, miserable persons, infirm and abject, 
and such as beg by the way from door to door.t 


* Serm. sur la Charité Fraternelle. + Cap. 11. 
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Already, reader, you must begin to suspect that a wide distance separates Cath- 
olie charity, as taught and practised in the ages of faith, in all its views and 
principles and forms of development, from the beneficence of the moderns, want- 
ing faith, which is found alternating so easily with riches and the love of gran- 
deur; when even they who go before, the shepherds of the flock, extol adyance- 
ment as a proof of merit, and when the multitude therefore, who see their guides 
strike at the very good they covet most, feed there, and lok no further : and in 
fact, no estimate that you have formed of that distance will be in danger of having 
overpassed the truth. ‘Perhaps my words may seem exaggerated to those from 
whom a new law hath taken memory and custom of love-tuned deeds ; but not the 
less will I affirm, that in no respect has the great moral revolution of the six- 
teenth century, styled by its followers “ Reform,” produced such a change in the 
ideas and conduct of mankind, as in that of their notion of poverty, and treat- 
ment ofthe poor. The work of sixteen centuries in their favor was broken up 
in an instant, though its fragments were only gradually consumed ; and that im- 
mense multitude of the human race was in a great measure, and as far as ideas re- 
_ specting it were concerned, made to fall back to the place which it had occupied 
in the old civilization, before the poor had the Gospel preached to them. I say, 
in a great measure, for an exact return to the condition of the Gentiles, before the 
light of Christianity had risen, would, of course, have been impossible, independ- 
ent ofall religious changes; but, so far as was necessary to constitute a total op- 
position to the spirit and manners of the Catholic civilization, the revolution, al- 
though gradual, was as complete as the most ardent political economist of the re- 
formed school could desire. ‘That it would be in vain to think of explaining the 
phenomenon which here presents itself, by alleging any change which has taken 
place independent of religious influence in the material condition of European ua- 
_ tions, will be clear also to every reader who hasan intimate acquaintance with the 
history of the middle ages. 

In the third book we had oceasion to notice the riches of the ancient Catholic 
states ; and here I shall briefly remark, that the population of those countries was 
then considered as superabundant. Leander Albertus attempts to account for 
the extraordinary inundations to which the Po had subjected Italy in the sixteenth 
century, by adducing the vast increase of its inhabitants. ‘ I think, ” he says, 
“that one cause consists in the prodigious multiplication of the human race in 
these latter times ; for the plains can no longer furnish sufficient food for the popula- 
tion, so that men are now obliged to cultivate the tops of mountains ; and in con- 
sequence of their soil being thus disturbed, the waters descend more freely into 
this great river, and cause it to overflow its banks.”* 

Setting aside, therefore, at once, as founded on error, the theories of modern 
writers respecting the causes of this moral revolution, let us proceed to view the 


* Leand. Albert. Descript. Ltalize, 598 
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‘The ancient states produced slavery. yoann, myers) 
~ mon sense of the word ; Protestantism produced sap dag: 
to invent a new word for the condition of existence, to which the schitmadl 
reduced that class of men, who in the ages of faith had occupied so eminent a d 
nity in the bosom of the Church of Jesus Christ. Under the system of poverty 
and Catholicism, the friendship of the poor, as St. Bernard says, made men the 
friends of kings, who deemed it an act not beneath their dignity to wash the feet 
of beggars, Under that of pauperism and reform, you may illustrate the propo- 
sition in the book of wisdom, that all flesh seeks communion with its like, by al- 
leging the instance produced there : “quae communicatio sancto homini ad canem ?_ 
aut que pars diviti ad pauperem ?” The pauper indeed plays as prominent 
a part in the drama of public life, as the poor man did formerly, but it is not exactly 
the same part. The pauper too falls under the observation of princes and — 
nobles ; and there are fegulations also made in regard to him ; but whether he is — 
the object of that disinterested and personal affection, on which we shall find that — 


the poor man in Catholic times might always reckon when he heard of the rich — 





































and powerful espousing his interests, is a question which, before we are at the — 
end of the present chapter, the reader will be quite competent to answer for him- — 
self. At the first step one thing is clear, for evidently all the notions of men at — 
present respecting the very mode and form of exhibiting mercy to the poor, are 
utterly unlike those which universally prevailed in ages of faith. Compassion — 
was then to be increased by the presence of the suffering object, from which every — 
one now endeavors to escape, like Agar, unable or unwilling to endure the 
sight of what would awaken pity, and seeking relief in flight, exclaiming, I will 
not see the boy die.* | But moralists of the Catholic school remarked, that our — 
divine Lord, who was animated with an ardent desire of suffering, acted differently: 
he approached the tomb of his friend Lazarus, and wept ; he looked on Jeru- 
salem, his dearly loved city, and groaned over its calamities. Jacob, they go on 
to observe, did not turn away from the view of his son’s garment stained with 
blood. These were the patterns for those who were of the Mount. Thibaud, — 
Count of Champagne, used to give shoes and vests to the poor with his own — 
hand ; and being asked once why he did so, he replied, that he chose to dispense — 
them ‘thus j in order that, by giving and laboring personally, he might be the 
more moved to devotion and pity for the poor, and be disposed to practise always 
greater humility. “ God hath given thee eyes,” says Guy de Roye, explaining 
the five senses of nature, “ in order that you might look on others with pity :” { _ 
the last purpose for which modern philosophers would suppose they were intend- — 
ed ; though in the divine oracles the symbol of merey is the eye :§ but these men _ 
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| have reversed every thing. Catholic charity is that which flies not from the view 


of misery and infirmity—which conquers the repugnance of sense by seeing only 
the immortal sonl which suffers and is purified ; the Catholic religion says, be 
generous, be merciful ; relieve Christ in the person of the poor man, behold the 
sufferings of the wretched ; and if the wretched do not come in your way, leave 
your way, and descend in search of them through penury’s roofless huts and squalid 
cells, The beneficence of the modern systems requires no such sacrifice. To own all 
sympathies, and exterminate the insidious pride that waits on riches, to cultivate 
compassion in practice, not in fancy, to sitand smile with poor men, “to kiss salt 
tears from the worn cheek of woe,—to live, as if to love and live were one,”— 
this is not reformed religion, or law, the creed of those who look to thrones of 
earth for discipline. The modern beneficence has other ways ; it sets out with 
the conviction of Chremylus, in the old play, that it would be doing the greatest 
good to men if poverty could be banished, for that is now the basis of all views 


of territorial improvement, so that the first step is always to weed out poor people 


from an estate; and it pursues its course in the spirit of his friend Blepsidemus, 
who exclaims, on beholding Poverty 


“Avaé"AmodAors Kai b202, xo? t25 Puy; 


so that two men can be put to flight by one woman; for to the eye of persons 
formed by the type of this age, indigence wears tle aspect of that vengeful Fury, 
which poets of old represented in their tragedies, from which every beholder must 
recoil in dismay. All this indeed is expressed in measured language; but do I ex- 
aggerate in estimating what is at the bottom? The new philosophy says, “ be hu- 
mane, relieve your fellow-men, without distressing yourself ; there is no neces- 
sity for your coming in contact with these poor things ; it would injure society if 
the disgustful and distressing sight of abject misery were seen. There are always 
proper persons to superintend the wretched ; keep out of their way ; and if they 
should obtrude themselves on our way, let the magistrate be apprised, let him 
protect you, and let the inscription over the doors of churches warn all devoted 
persons from bringing disgrace upon their faith, by giving alms to the wretched 
beings that encompass them. Catholic charity came by hearing, and descended 
by faith into the heart ; it was the result of a conviction that the words of Christ 
in the Gospel respecting those who relieved and neglected the poor, would here- 
after be fulfilled ; it was essentially, therefore, an intellectual act. |The bounty 
of men, who adopt the modern principles and manners, may be justly said to 
come in general by speculating or. following the independent but capricious 
sentiment of a generous heart. Its effects, accordingly, are very different : with 
Catholics the giving of alms was an art, and, as St. Chrysostom adds, the most 
useful and precious of all arts. Whether it be so with the moderns, I will not 
pretend to determine ; but in thatevent, it has certainly made progress in a di- 
rection totally new. Their beneficence has no resemblance to that charity sung . 
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Dum tibi restrictus maneas et largus egenis _ 
Quod facis in minimis, te dare credo Deo. 


It is rather that doubtful beneficence which is expected from flesh and blood e: 
cited, or the motives of secret vanity, which would be despised even by the Tu ‘! 
who have a proverb never to trust men who are generous after they have dir a 
and which Aristotle and the writers on physiognomy in the middle ages wou 1 
not have been more inclined to trust, who affirm, from what they think general _ 
~ experience, that merciful persons are pale of complexion, of phlegmatic tempera-_ 
ment, easily moved to tears, and of abstemious manners. Michael Scot remarks, — 
that their brain is of a frigid complexion, that they are easily alarmed, that their — 
voice seems sometimes to fail as Tf they had a certain impediment, that their 
mouth is generally small, indicating that they are not formed for boisterous — 
scenes, that they eat but little, that they are secret, modest, learned and pacific.t 

Cocles of Bologna, whose work appears also in the collection entitled “ Infinita_ 
Nature Secreta,” adds, “ Misericors est sapiens et disciplinatus et timidus et vere- 
cundus”—four qualities which seem the very opposite to those which fit men for — 
making orations before large convivial assemblies, and for contributing to the — 
excitement and imitative fever of popular meetings for banqueting and mirth.f 

The charity which follows the new banners is all mixed up with pleasure and — 
ostentation, either with dinners and rites that savor of barbarous buffoonery, or — 
with the triumpns that suit pride’s golden palaces, balls, fancy fairs, lists of sub- 
seribers, strange combinations out of common things, and inventions how to fleet — 
the timein delicate accordance with the judgment of the world and a taste that | 
guides a life of dissipation. 

At Paris, in the fourteenth century, comedians were pronibitea from giving | 
plays during the time of collecting for the poor, lest the money of the people — 
should be directed from them ;$ but the ingenious science of economy, in modern 
times, has enabled men to feel that they contributed to the support of the poor — 
not only without subtracting any thing from their own usual amusements, but E 
even in proportion as they multiply them; so that the most dissipated are the 
most merciful. But this adjustment of the difficulty, however subtle, would not — 


have been suffered to satisfy any understanding, much less to tranquillize any 
: of 
* Gallia Christiana, i. 547. 
+ Michael Scotus, Liber Physionomie, pars ii. cap. xxxiii, xlv. Ixvii. 
$+ Magistri Bartholomei Coclitis, Bonon. Physionomisti Anastasis, Lib. i, v. 20 
Monteil, Hist. des Francais, tom. vi, 
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fence , during ages of faith. “ Dead flies corrupt the ointment ; that is,” adds 


_ St. Bernard, “ vanity, curiosity, and pleasure : and as these abound in sacrifices of 
the Egyptians, we cannot in Egypt sacrifice to our Lord God a sacrifice of justice 


and charity. Therefore we must goa journey of three days into the desert ; that 


| is, into the solitude of the heart.”’* 


The two schools, therefore, are at issue : what the onedenounces as a source of 
corruption, is recommended by the other as a vital energetic principle ; and as it 
has pleased most governments of the north to decide in favor of the latter, the 
whole face of our countries bears testimony to the revolution of opinion which 
has taken place. Poverty and misery, nakedness and hunger, areas before, or 
rather, perhaps, such as they never were before ; so that the senator now rises 
from the banquet, where discourse has turned ou the state of pauperism, like him 
who, at his game of dice, hath lost, and when all the company go forth, remains 
in sadness fixed, revolving in his mind what luckless throws he east. But mean- 
while nothing horrible offends the sight ; the poor and squalid tenants of cellars are 
not seen ; the naked and the hungry are not permitted to come within view of 
the privileged classes, pampered with rank Juxuriousness and ease, whose delicacy 
would be shocked at the spectacle, or in whose breasts remorse, perhaps, would 
occasion uneasiness if that spectacle were beheld. The legislature and police have 
taken care to establish a better order ; they have protected these voluptuous men 
from the stings of their own conscience. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, in describing the happiness of the poor in his age, re- 


_ marks, that they who are not infirm run fewer risks of incurring fatal evil than 


the rich. “They move about,” he says, “ from place to place ; sometimes they 
take up a position here, sometimes there ; and they manage so well, that they find 
at length some soul who is ready to comfort them. 


They sit down in the open squares and market-places ; they address the pas- 


_ sengers ; they implore their assistance. They should not do so if our reform 


had extended there. Very different was their condition after the modern notions 


of economy had superseded the manners of tlie Catholic state. 

Times there were, indeed, when a saintly silversmith like Eligius might enter- 
tain the poor at his door every day, and no other notice be taken of his custom, 
but by the inhabitants of the city saying always to those strangers who asked to 
be shown the way to his house, “ Go into such a street ; and where you see gath- 
ered a crowd of lame, and halt, and blind, enter, for there is his dwelling.” But 
had a friend of the poor acted in the same manner after the establishment of the 
modern religions, he would have been denounced to the magistrates as injuring 
his neighbors, by rendering disgustful the public way ; and though he might be 
a prince of the empire, he must either have caused the poor to forsake his gates, or 


been content himself to leave the city. Men who are duly formed to move in the 


# §. Bernard. Sententiz. 
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pity in the name of Christ the Saviour. To a workhouse! The progress fa is 
great fromtimes when the reply was, 
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For what, if it be a stranger, that has no claim,as the world says, or even if the 
right be unequivocal, but the dejected being should be as gentle as unfortunate 
and should have a mind too delicate to outface the scrutinizing look of humorists- 
strong in the might of office ?—what if it be a maiden or achild, not necessarily, - 
insensible, or void of all the tender feelings of humanity, because poor and friend-_ 
less 2. Can we then point with exultation at our legal statutes, and at the coarse _ 
dreary piles which furnish what he grant? Truly, in such cases, the difference 
may not be so very great between the pit at Athens, into which were to be precip- _ 
itated those whom the law punished, and this new Barathron, into which are to— 
be received those whom the law relieves, especially if we take into account the | 
ordeal through which their discouraged hearts must pass—the bitter words and all 
the taunt which, from the prosperous, weak misfortune takes —before they can 
attain to the full enjoyment of the good things which strict law awards and aged, 

sullen avarice pays. Toa workhouse !—yes, holy Poverty, that is the word now — 
alike to thee, perhaps, accepting as a gift of God all humiliation ; but I will — 
add, hideous word ! only to be equalled in deformity by the edifice on which it — 
is inscribed, that doth the eyesand bosom fill with grief—barbarous title, which — 

would as precisely designate a place not made for dwelling of the human kind, yet 

doubtless here pregnant with sad truth + for what are men, if only their bare 

wants are satisfied ? | 


‘ O reason not the need | our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous 
Allow not nature more than nature needs— 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s.” 


“There are persons,” says the universal doctor, “ who give to the poor what — 
they would scarcely throw before swine, and yet think that they can redeem their 
sins thereby ; ; and this is, as it were, blasphemy against God.”+ q 

Such men are never wanting ; but what a contrast to all this will be presented 
to an observer conversant with the manners of Catholic ages in days of yore, as __ 
recorded in history? O God! how will such a person be able to convince him- — 
self that he is now in the same world, the same country, the same city, as that on — 


* Aristoph. Plutus + Alani de Insulis Sum. de Arte Pradicat. cap xxxiii. 
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which his memory dwells? Certainly, if he should attempt to describe the man- 
ner in which the poor were generally treated by Catholics in the middle ages, no 
man will believe his report. He cannot describe ijt without using terms that will 
seem to every one as exaggerated and poetical. All that he can do will be to invite 
men to examine facts, proclaiming things kinder and wiser than were ever said in 
human book —“ except in Shakespeare’s wisest tenderness ””—invite them to see 
the palaces in which the poor were received in sickness, the cloistered courts which 
were built to shelter them in age and infirmities, the banquets which were pro- 
vided for them in the halls of princes, the choice dainties which were reserved for 
them from the table of the nobleman—the sepulchres, on which tears of pity and 
abundant alms are commemorated amongst the highest graces of a king ; as that 
of Louis VII. of France, on which we read, 


“Lingua preces vivas, lacrymas pia palpebra fuadit 
Pauperibus solidos officiosa manus. ”* 


All that he can do will be to point out the laws, which, so far from subjecting the 
poor to imprisonment, on pretence of their presence in public injuring or offend- 
ing the community, pronounce it an indictable offence to make any appropriation 
of the tracts of ground which in almost every parish had been set apart for their 
use or enjoyment, as may be witnessed in the petition against the Duke of Suffolk, 
for enclosing the commons of Melford.t The administrators, too, of these laws he 
may produce in evidence, some of whom, if possible, would have weighed the tears 
of the poor as more precious than all the jewels of a crown, if they had to make 
them restitution for an injury. With such recollections, is it wonderful that he 
should feel alarmed at the prodigious diminution of mercy which has taken place in 
the intercourse between rich aid poor ? or that he should be inclined to repeat to the 
men around him, and to himself too, that piercing reproof of a famous author, who 
may live to win back all his merits: “ You say that you love your brethren— 
what would you do if you hated them?” Alas, where truths are diminished, how 
could mercy remain whole? In these limits where the feet of Christ’: messengers 
once found no obstacle, such a growth has sprung of rank and venomed roots as long 
would mock slow culture’s toil. Where is good Dunstan? where Elphegus, An- 
selm, Lancfranc, 4lred? Wonder not, lordling, if the poor do weep, when I re- 
call to them those once-loved names,— Edmond of Abingdon, and Bede of Wear- 
‘mouth, the hooded men of Glastonbury and Tintern, with Netley’s cloister, and 
Crovland each race disherited, and besides these, the ladies and the knights that 
visited the fatherless and the widow, and cheered to enchantment their afflicted 
hearts with love and courtesy. Look how the human breast to felness hath re- 
lapsed, from having lost correction! Talk of difficulties in the way of admitting 
the truth of Catholic doctrines! Hypocrites! Let them say rather the impos- 
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Christians, forgetful of their old yrs nine nanan astens 
ive aun itegooia refined insult, the pode bebyat bales dig perhaps, 
were about to lick! There is a progress here. Dives could see a | niendlil ( 
Come, see the enviers of this new nobility, the masters of manufactories ! See » the 
active agents for preserving this social order perfected—the magistrates and over- 
seers, the beadles and the bars of justice—and those sunk in grief before th a 
Come, cruel one! come and behold the children, slaves who must work sixteer 
hours in the day !—the orphan arraigned as a criminal for having epic her 
father’s grave ! Come and see the portals that refuse to open when cries o of a. 
woman in her last distress collect a crowd before them of such comforters as say, 
“ How ‘poor thou art !” and look upon the spot of mire where she does lay her 
burden down, with no heroic Bruce to shelter her! Come and mark these in- 
juries, no longer strange, and thou mayest see what charity thy reformed creed 
hath nurtured! Come and behold what love is found among thy people; and _ 
if thy proud inventions needs niust reign for ever, come, at least, and witness — 
their effects! But, lordling, go thy ways; for now I take more joy in “a | 
than in words ! | 

“Oh!” cries Tieck, on seeing the disdain with which the poor are treated, “T 
can fully enter into your feelings, ye holy saints, whom the world scorns and scoffs — 
at—ye who did scatter your all, evendown to your very raiment, among the poor, 
and did gird your loins with sackeloth, und did resolve as beggars to undergo the — 
gibes and the kicks wherewith brutal insolence and swilling voluptuousness drive 
the needy from their doors; that by so doing you might thoroughly purge your- — 
selves from the foul sin of wealth.” . 

Tt is not to be inferred, however, that the action of Catholic charity was incom- 
patible with the regulations ofa wise and humane police. It was a law of Charle- 
magne, that every seigneur should be bound to nourish the infirm poor on his lands, — 
that they might not be obliged to wander elsewhere ; though, indeed express pro- 
vision was made for the charitable reception of the poor strangers who might — 
fly in troops from their country through dread of the Normans or Britons ;* and — 
in Rome, Venice, and other cities of Italy, we find at the present day spacious — 
and solemn buildings on which is inscribed, “ Pious House of Exercise for the 
Poor,” or a text from the apostolic epistles teaching that men should live by the — 
labor of their hands. In what is called the great school of charity, at Venice, — 
you read, “ Quid prodest homini si charitate hominem non alit? Charitas enim 
a Deo descendit.” And again, “ Venice preserves her dominion by religion, 
law, and justice—her subjects by charity and love.” 

Howard visited many of these Catholic institutions : and his description is not 
a little curious, if contrasted with what is found in countries that have adopted — 
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the reform of the sixteenth century. The great hospital for the employment of the 
poor, in the suburbs of Vienna, contained, when he visited it, three thousand 


persons. He says that the order, the cleanliness, the elegance observed there, cannot 
be seen without lively satisfaction. Indigence and old age, he adds, wear a 
smiling aspect here. Many of the inmates have attained the age of eighty. All 
the profit oftheir work is at their own disposal, You see cheerful faces on every 
side, 

At Rome the hospital of St. Michael, for the same ubject is vast and noble. 
Each person is instructed in some trade ; and when a young man has attained 
the age of twenty, he is presented witha suit of new clothes and a sum of money 
to enable him to commence keeping a shop for himself. In the centre court is a 
beautiful fountain, and the chambers around it are appropriated to the aged and 
infirm, “ In 1781, I beheld,” he says, “ 260 men and 226 women, enjoying here a 
consoling retreat. A vast table is provided for them, and they all seemed to feel 
_ and enjoy thoroughly the value of the succor which charity has provided for them.” 
According to his description, the great house of correction at Ghent was conducted 
with such order, decorum, and religion, that one might take it for a college. 
In Spain there is such abundance of charitable institutions, that he says one finds 
few or no beggars. In the house of correction of San Fernando, which is ata dis- 
tance of three leagues from Madrid, he found the utmost order, provision of excellent 
food, a humane and attentive governor to watch over the men, a matron to su- 
perintend the women, and a general discipline maintained throughout, which could 
only arise from the strict care which was taken to oblige every one to observe 
their religious duties,* 

The confraternities of the middle age had enacted various wise regulations re- 
specting the interests of the poor ; but the persons employed in such offices were 
not hardened hirelings, such as would be deemed unfit, as Rubichon remarks, 
for the care of horses or dogs. They were the meek and holy, who voluntarily 
undertook the burden of such tasks for the love of God, and for which they could 
never have conceived that any one would think of proposing to them a temporal 
compensation. When the apostles were about to choose persons for the office of 
ministering to the temporal wants of the poor, they selected them as “ viros plenos 
Spiritu Sancto et sapientia.”’+ Such were the overseers of the middle age, if that 
term can be applied to persons who discharged an office so different from what the 
word is now commonly used toimply. Discretion was allowed to the rich, when 
there was a display of suffering generally exaggerated, and a wise police enforced 
by magistrates subjected them tonocensure.t In fact, St. Bernardine of Sienna 
distinguishes a triple poverty, voluntary, necessary, and pretended, that of the poor 
of Christ, of the poor of this world, and of the poor of Satan, rich in avarice, poor 
in substance ; to whom, as Hugo of St. Victor says, Christ doth not promise the 
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should be more respected than others: “pauperes et senes ecclesie plus. veeteri 
honorandi sunt.” ¢ Ber 

Thus, when money was given to St. Vincent of Paul, to enable him to purcha: 
a horse, being resolved to bestow it in charity, the objectshe selected in preference 
were the poor English and Irish Catholics, who had fled from the tyranny of Crom- 
well, “Alms ought to be discreet,” say the ancient moralists ; “ we should give 
to the good rather than to the evil; to many, not to onealone.’’{ St. Antoninus, 
Archbishop of Florence, passing one day in the street of St. Ambrose, entered a 
house, where he found three poor maidens leading a pious, retired, and industrious” 
life, nourishing their mother and themselves with the work of their hands. Being 
moved to compassion, he assigned them a pension; but after some time, hearing 
that they began to neglect their work, and grow dissipated, he returned, and re~ _ 
monstrated with them, and withdrew part of the pension, in order that they — 
might be obliged to resume their honest employment. 

_ A poor citizen of Florence going one morning very early to the church of the — 
Annuntiata, overheard two blind men discoursing to each other on their respective 
funds, one of whom said, that he had two hundred gold ducats sewed within his 
cap; while the other replied, that he had three hundred similarly concealed ia — 
his cloak. The citizen repaired to the Archbishop, and told him what he had heard, 
who called the blind men before him, and reproached them with the injury which, — 
they inflicted on other poor men, and said, that henceforth he would support 
them as long as they lived, but that they must give up the five hundred ducats, 
which he handed over to the poor citizen, to forma dower for one of his daugh- 
ters.§ 

Of similar discretion in the dispensation of immense alms, an example is found — 
in the conduct of Diego Deza, Archbishop of Toledo, in the time of Charles V. 
In the first place, pitying the condition of reduced noble families, he set apart one — 
quarter of his own palace, in order to receive their children, that they might ob-— 
tain there a Christian education at his expense, and under his own eye. Then, 
in distributing his riches to the poor, he contrived that each distressed family — 
should be relieved ; but as he did not favor idleness, he used to give corn tola- — 


borers, and tools to artisans, encouraging them in this manner to provide for their 
maintenance. || 


The amount of the alms of Yves Mayeue, Bishop of Rennes, and Confessor of 
Queen Anne of Brittany, from whose charity he drew liberal resources, was not 
more remarkable than the discretion with which it was dispensed. It is true, in 
regard to his own wants, nothing could be less prudent than his bounty ; inso- 


_— _ 
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much, that his domestics were obliged frequently to remonstrate with him, and there- 
fore, he used to give much in secret, and to seize tle opportunity, when his ser- 
vants were not present, to give to some poor person whatever he could lay his 
hands on : but, in general, it was his custom to get the poor instructed in some 
trade. He kept in his episcopal house, and paid out of his own purse, a number of 
shoemakers, tailors, and cap-makers, who were constautly employed to work for 
the poor : he purchased the leather and cloth, and when the articles were finished, 
he used to carry them, in his own hands, to such families as he knew wanted 
them.* 

Muratori evinced as much displeasure at idlevess and deceitful’ mendicity, as 
he showed love for the virtuous poor, He obtained an order from the Duke of 
Modena, prohibiting any one to beg in the streets, unless furnished with a ticket, 
which was only granted by a confraternity of charity, after an investigation into 
the condition of the person who desired permission. In France, in 1493, striet 
ordinances were published against beggars and vagrants ;f but this was at a time 
when the civil government was fast losing the impression which it liad received 
from the faith, and when, perhaps, it must be confessed, the principles of the Gal- 
fican schools partook in some degree of that severity ; insomuch that the Sor- 
bonne, when consulted in 1530, by the magistrates of Lille, decided that the poor 
might be forced to receive no alms but from the public fund, and the citizens re- 
strained from giving alms, excepting to the public fund ;t but the decision of 
such an assembly could not prevent men in those days from blushing at its prac- 
tical inferences, for the force of nature is very great; so that the public mind was 
still sufficent to counteract the severity of any local measures of administration ; 
for the rule of manners respecting the poor continued to be taught and practiced 
in conformity with the spirit of the early ages of the Church, when a St. Hermas 
said, ‘Let your charity have a free course ; give, give to all whoare in need, without 
examining to whom you give ; for God wills that vou give to all ; it is He who 
will demand on account from those who receive ax to the use which they will have 
made of your gifts ;’§ and when St. Chrysostom had been heard to say, a merci- 
fal man is like a port for the wretched, which receives both bad and good. If 
you see one that has suffered the shipwreck of poverty, judge not his deeds, but 
show him pity ; it is an extreme insolence to inquire with curiosity into the life 
of a miserable person, because, forsooth, vou have given hima loaf of bread. 
Even if he be a robber or a manslayer, still ought vou not give him that much ora 
little money ? Doth not your Lord make bis sun to shine upon him? I beseech 
you, therefore, “let us do all things in simplicity.” The spectacle of poverty 
was still déemed necessary to the rich; and, in fact, the giving of alms was 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. iv. liv. 25. 
+ Ord. 14938, art. 55, eoutume du Béarn, art. 44, contume de Loudun, chap. 39. 
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awed them. | ‘Had men contracted any guilt? 
‘and joy which accompanied the fulfilment of that ae cage with al Vr 
ers of the poor object, wrought a change in their hearts, and disposed them 
receive the sacrament of penance and reconciliation, By sense of new light, 
men who presevered in deeds of mercy perceived from day to day their virty 
growing, and the circuit of their charity widening as they ascended, " 
The historian of the Dominicans produces an interesting example : Peter d 
Tapia, a Dominican, celebrated Professor in the Universities of Spain, and st 
sequently Archbishop of Seville, wassent as a missionary to preach through varied c 
provinces of that kingdom. On one of these courses he happened, when travel- 
ling in Old Castile, on the frontiers of Arragon, to meet the Duke of Medina a 
Celi, accompanied by some gentlemen, and followed by many servants. This 
Seigneur saluted the strange friar oe without knowing him, and asked 
him where he was going. “I have come,” said the man of God, © from distri- 
buting the bread of life to your vassals.” “Then,” replied the duke, “you shall 
dispense the spiritual, while I furnish the corporal alms, in paying all your ex- 
penses while you are on my lands :” so after these few words they parted, and each — 
pursued his way ; but one of the gentlemen, who had recognized the father Tapia, 
failed not to tell the duke that he wasa man of celebrated learning and sanctity ; 
upon hearing which the duke sent back to request that le would not leave the 
territory without coming to see him, This charity was the origin of the duke’s 
conversion; the young duke, governing many subjects, was himself governed ? 
by his passions. Separated from his wife, he lived with favorities in dissi-_ 
pation and luxury, yet he possessed frankness, candor, and some generosity, 
A bad Chri-tian, he, nevertheless, was generally considered by his vassals as_ 
a good master and good lord, As svon as the holy friar came to his castle, — 
he opened his heart to him without disguise, and begged him to say how he ought 
to put in order his house, and the affairs of his state. The delight of the holy 
man may be easily conceived. The first change he effected was the reconciliation — 
of the duke with the duchess : all persons who gave scandal were sent away: the — 
duke labored thenceforth to edify the people, and make them happy, consoling them 
in misfortunes, and defending them from all oppression. The benediction of heaven — 
seemed to be manifested in the numerous offspring which were left, to transmit 
the titles of that great house ; and the duke always ascribed his temporal pros- — 
perity to the charity which he had shown to the poor. The state of Alcala passed 
into his house on the deith of the duchess of Montalto, without children ; in | 
allusion to which-he said one day to the father Tapia, “ Behold how God rewards, 
even in this life, the little service that one renders to Him in the persons of the 
poor.” All that grieved the duke was. the resolution of the friar to accept not — 
the smallest present from him; but as he was resolved to evince his gratitude — 
in some way, he assigned to the college of Alcala a certain quantity of corn every 
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year, and gave the superior a sum of money, which was employed in decorating 
the church, and in publishing the works of Cardinal Cajetan.* 

“JT will say, my Lorenzo, what I think ;” I cite the words of Marsilius Ficinus, 
writing to Lorenzo de Medici: “though it should seem an execrable saying, 
but it is true, and nothing is more sacred than truth. I will say freely then 
what I think. God, my Lorenzo, is venal; but with what money can the great 
God be bought? Ah, with that with which he bought others, that is, charity— 
with charity to the poor—for before Him we are all poor indeed, and he hath bought, 
He hatli redeemed us. Let no one wise, or brave, or temperate, boast that he im- 
itates God. These are but shadows of divine virtues. Only the man bountiful to 
the poor exactly imitates Him. O happy merchant, who with asmall price, buys 
both men and God !’+ 

It is not to be inferred that generosity to the poor was of itself deemed capable of 
atoning for previous acts of corruption. The importance ascribed to alms was 
earefully defined and distinguished. Jiiberal offerings were not deemed fruits by 
which the character of the donors could be known. The question was not, how 
much is given ? but with what disposition is it given? Cornelius Agrippa, in his 
dark, forbidden books, treats on almsgiving as part of the purgation necessary 
for the attainment of an oracular mind.{ Magicians gave alms; hypocrites and 
great criminals gave them ; therefore the guides of the middle ages were wiser 
than those who now rest satisfied with a statement of the amount which men lay 
at their feet. “ Let not sinners flatter themselves remaining in crime, with the | 
idea of redeeming their sins by alms; for,” continues the universal doctor, “ alms 
are of no avail to obtaining pardon, unless by the intervention of penitence ; al- 
though I doubt not that alms, and other good works, may avail towards their 
obtaining a conversion of heart from God.§ To the living, a general consequence 
of alms was known to be an increase of grace, ‘ Alms,” says Vincent of Beau- 
vais, “multiply spiritual goods, and enrich the soul; they multiply spiritual 
friends, and gain advocates in heaven.” This doctrine was nothing less than part 
of the deposit of faith. Alms are termed by the fathers another baptism, accord- 
ing tothe voice of Christ, Date eleemosynam, et ecce omnia munda sunt vobis, 
S:. Jerome hesitates not to say, that the result of alms, springing from charity, 
is the same as that of baptism. “Such alms cleanse the soul as by an immersion. 
The fire of hell is extinguished by the sacred font, and the worm of conscience is 
destroyed by the pious liberality which relieveth Christ in the poor.” Alms are 
compared, therefore, to the dove which Noah sent from the Ark, and which re- 
turned to him in the evening with-a green branch of olive; for in the evening 
of our days, as death draws on, and the deluge of sorrow surrounds us, this dove 
will return to us, bringing confidence, peace, joy, and immortal glory. Hence 
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elasticity of angels.”* As for the application of saegeelal alert purpose 
charity, the Catholic religion can never be convicted of having sanction 
an error. The ancient moralists show, that alms must be given in purity of 
session, from one’s own, not from another’s substance—ihat money acquir 
unlawful means, and given to the poor, is not to be reputed alms, and that if 1 
should give all that he had thus gained, he rather increases than ia 
sin.t Dionysius the Carthusian shows, that it is a miserable delusion to think 
of justifying plurality of benefices, by urging works of mercy ; for that such alms, 
so fur from being conductive are injurious to the divine honor.t It was evident ly 
the universally prevailing belief in the middle ages, that almsgiving would ay 
nothing when it was the fruit of oppression, simony, or of any conduct repre- 
hensible. Legends told of men appearing after their death, complaining of the 
torments they suffered, and declaring that even their charity to the poor was vain, 
adding, “since our alms had been given from goods unjustly gained.”§ 1 

Descending from Mount Gargdho, where in the temple of the archangel he 
had spent some days, in a seraphie ardor of spirit, Matthew a Bassio, first gen- — 
eral of the Capuchins, was received into the house of a certain usurer in Man- — 
fredonia, who placed food before him ; but when the friar beheld it, he exclaimed, 
“ What do you offer me, mine host? Is this bread or is it blood?” “ Bread, — 
certainly,” replied he. To whom the man of God answered, “ Not so, but in- 
stead of bread you are offering me the blood of the poor ! Ah, cruel bread, steeped _ 
in the gore of the poor of Christ ; who would not shudder at beholding it 2” — 
Then rising from the table, he rushed into the street, and proceeded to the gate _ 
of the hospital, where he besought a lodging. The host, terrified at the scene, 
like another Zaccheus, vowed instantly to make restitution, and from that day — 
forth to renounce the manners of his past life.|| But the source of bounty to the 
poor was not diminished by keeping it clear from all connection with polluted — a 
streams. In these ages the Castellan, the knight, or even the peasant, might have - | 
used the words of Job, and said, “ Si despexi pereuntem ; eo quod non habuerit — 
indumentum et absque operimento pauperem.”§ We find their zeal in this re 
spect attested on their tombs, as on that of Evrin, Seigneur of Lagny, in the . 
church of the abbey of Lagny, who towards the close of a holy life, became a 


priest ; for the inscription is to this effect : } 


































Qui pertransitis, si rem pensare velitis 

Hic faciendo moras, non incusabitis horas : 
Prudens, pacificus, qui presbyter unde pudicus, 
Qui nudo vestis, qui consolatio meestis, 

Qui risus flenti fuit, et cibus esurienti. 
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Hic situs Evrinus ; meruit mundo peregrinus 
Nunc inter cives celorum vivere dives.* 


Thus Spenser describes one whose mode of assisting the poor, proves that the 
poet was familiar with the old Catholic traditions of manners : 


He had a wardrobe not of garments gay, 

But clothes meet to keep keene cold away, 

And naked nature seemely to aray : 

With which bare wretched wights be dayly clad, 
The images of God in earthly clay ; 

And if that no spare clothes to give he had, 

His owne cote he would cut, and it distribute glad.+ 


Notwithstanding the number and magnificence of the religious edifices, which 
date from the middle ages, there appears to have been then but little occasion for 
repeating the warning of St. Chrysostom against the secret vanity, which prefers 
constructing material temples, to relieving the unknown poor in secret.{ Truly 
the Christians of those dark ages, as they are termed, will be able to remember, at 
the terrific judgment of Christ, having seen their Lord hungry, and having fed 
him, thirsty, and given him to drink, a stranger, and taken him in, naked, and 
clothed him, sick and in prison, and visited him. Nothing was omitted that could 
tend to remind men of their obligations to the poor. In many states, as we still 
ean observe in Italy, even the inscription upon the money comprised an admoni- 
tion to give alms, and a sentence from the Holy Scriptures to that effect. The 
emblem of poverty asking alms, and exalied to heaven by Jesus Christ, was 
sculptured on the walls of cathedrals and abbey churches, under the form of a 
woman wearing a crown, and standing upon one foot, having the other, which 
resembled that of an aquatic bird, bent backwards as if in supplication, to suggest 
the word which, in the Italian language, signifies a beggar ; for the subtle investi- 
gators of the Scriptures in these ages had remarked, that such imagery was in 
harmony with what had been of old ordained, when Solomon in the temple made 
two doors of the wood of olive, to signify the material and spiritual works of mercy, 
and also with the conduct of Christ, who chose to ascend from the mount of 
Olives, in sign, as they suggest, that alms glorify and introduce into the eternal 
kingdom.’’§ 

The doctrine of modern political economists has yielded such a harvest, that 
men are found who avowedly disdain, through scorn of mendicity, to ask their 
daily bread of God asin the prayer of our Lord, saying, we must, by work and 
industry, create it for ourselves: but, however humiliating the avowal may be 
deemed by sophists, it must be admitted that the clergy of the middle ages sane- 
tioned the idea that there was nothing in the act of supplicating his fellow Chris- 
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highways, at the portals of churches, and wherever there was a spot that 
to have an influence of religion, Tat cas tho austlersl ihttecmiaciog eal 
the destitute wretch who might hope by looks to excite compassion ; and in 
lation to art, at least, Oa RS te al ! 
portals stripped of such figures as Callot represents, and insolent well-dressed p 
letaires demanding assistance, for the sake of propriety and the honor of a ger le. 
man, in their place. The old painters are fond of these subjects ; witness the p vic. 
ture in which we see a wall, through which is a small window with a cross over 
it, and the word “ alms” inseribed, before which a crowd of poor persons, old an 
young, are presenting themselves, while a hand alone is seen dispensing al 
These windows can be remarked in most of our ancient buildings, though they 
have been walled up since many ‘years. Neither can I discover grounds for | f, 
lieving, that in the moral order the change has been so greatly for the better, as 
some writers affirm. In Catholic countries, where the ancient manners and i ine 
stitutions remain, the poor are not that clamorous, obtrusive, and almost menacing” 
race, which they are forced to become elsewhere. Dante represents them stand- 
ing meekly in silence, content to let their looks speak forthem. All is peaceah d ] 
orderly, even cheerful in the group before the gate. Each waits for his turn, 2 nd 
seems as grateful to behold another receive alms, as if it had been given to 
himself ; as if each followed the precept of the seraphic father, who says, “ I return | 
thanks to God that I was never a robber of alms, for I have always taken — 
less than I might have had, lest other poor should be defrauded.”* — Thei 


a 


looks and words seems to verify the saying of the same blessed man, that 
whether alms are granted or cruelly refused, they return equal thanks to God ; 
if granted, for the consolation ; and if refused, for the occasion offered of merit 
and patience.+ 

We have already remarked that the enarity of the great in ages of faith involved — 
them in a personal and often laborious service. | Meekness went along with — 
alms ; and it was not deemed sufficient to be liberal, if one did not follow the 
example of our Lord in condescending to the poor, St. Gregory remarks, that 
the ruler asked him to come to his son, and he refused to go in person ; but — 
the servant of the centurion, though not invited, he promised to go in person. | 
The Son of God did not wish to go to the ruler’s son, but yet he was ready to 
visit and save the poor servant ;—“ memorable lesson,” adds the holy pope, “ to 
reprove our pride, which refuses to estimate men as men.” 


In the middle ages, great consolation resulted to the poor from the general opin= 
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ion, or rather Christian instinct, that simplicity was an estimable quality in the 
great. Thus Helgald says of Robert king of the Franks, “ He loved simplicity, 
and he showed nothing but what was common, in his speech, walk, and manner 


_ of life.”’* | The same virtue was ascribed to Charlemagne, and the epitaph on 


Isabella, daughter of St. Louis, particularly eulogizes her simolicity,¢ In fact, it 
was then religion. 

In Catholic times, it used to be the darling recreation of a young princess, 
daughter of a king, child in heart as well as in age, to feign herself one of the poor, 
laying aside her royal state, and putting on a peasant’s cloak, to walk amidst her 
young maidens of honor, pretending to beg, and like St. Elizabeth, perhaps, as 
if warned by a divine inspiration of the lot which Providence was reserving for 
her, saying, “ It is thus that I shall walk about when I am poor and in misery, 
for the love of my God.” 

The genius of great artists conduced to the same end. Of many it is particu- 
larly recorded, that, like Pietro Cavallini, the Roman painter, they were the most 
devoted friends of the poor.§ He, it is true, was a man of saintly life ; but 


- where could they find studies for the holy family, if they did not frequent the 


society of the holy poor? Independent, therefore, originally, of religious motives, 
it evidently entered into the habits of our ancestors, and even into their notions of 
enjoyment, to visit personally the poor. Only look at their solitary cabins, and 
the picturesque site on which they construct them, and judge how interesting it 
must have been to persons who had minds like those of the old Catholic gentry, 
to know somewhat of the inmates. Here they knew they should find a form of 
domestic life very different from the monotonous and artificial society of the rich. 
The lady of the feudal castle, as well as the artist of Rome and Florence, had felt 
this in the days of her youth, and piety sanctified what a loy or nature had per- 
haps at first inspired. The lady, when she retired by night into her secret tower, 
and heard the rising gust drive the large drops against the tinkling pane, would 
look in contemplative mood from her casement towards the cottage on the distant 
heath, that she had visited perhaps only some few hours before, and then she would 
indulge her fancy in conjecturing what were at that moment the thoughts and 
occupations of the poor, alas! so much more exposed than she feels herself to the 
driving of the pitiless storm ; for she knows the peasants intimately for many 
miles about, and it discolors not the complexion of her‘greatness to acknowledge it. 
Amidst all the splendor of her rank, she cherishes a familiar acquaintance with 
the sons and daughters of the poor; and, indeed, these humble considerations 
make her often out of love with her greatness. She feels it no disgrace to remem- 
ber their names, or to know their faces, or to take note of their devout prints upon 
the walls. of their furniture, their tables and dressers, with all that’ is arranged 


* Ap. Duchesne, iv. + Id. tom. v. 4438. 
¢Ct. de Montalembert, Hist. de S. Eliz. c. 8. § Vasari. 
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Se sisleneh will Shae iahanaanel fioak to one-or. warm genera we nothe 
She knows what sport amuses most the child, as if she were its playfllow 
what sayings are familiar to the aged tongue, as if she culled wisdom f 
She has often sat as a dear friend in the poor man’s cabin amidst the i 
group, round the blazing faggots gathered from her own woods ; and not unkt 
to her are the simple profound sayings, the low muttered prayers, the s e old 
recollections, and the bright whispered hopes of the aged indigent creature | who 
dwells like a recluse on the skirts of some wood or blasted moor. a 

The duchess, say the records of St. Elizabeth, used to ask the poor whail 
plied to her, where they dwelt, and then no distance or difficulty of road could s 
her. She visited the cottages farthest from the castle; she entered them witha ' 
kind of devotion mixed with familiarity, and consoled their inhabitants far less 
by her generous gifts than by her sweet and affectionate words. Often has she be no 
seen leaving the castle loaded with provisions, taking precipitous paths to has’ 
to the huts in the neighboring valleys. On one of these occasions, it is said, she 
met her husband in the woods returning from hunting, and that he saw a luminous 
crucifix over her head ; which so moved him that he caused a pillar, surmounted 
with a cross, to be erected on the spot, as a memorial of it for ever.* 

But to return to the mendicants and the wandering stranger. The seraphie 
father, St. Francis, said that the bread of beggars was blessed and sanctified by 
charity ; it is holy bread, saith he, which the praise and love of God sanctifies.¢ 
“Cast your bread upon the passing waters ; that is,” adds St. Anthony of Padua — 
“ the poor who pass from place to place beeing ; and after much time will you find 

it—that is, you will be recompensed. Alms in holy Scripture are termed a sack, 
because whatever you put in it is found in the eternal life. Thou art a stranger, O 
man! Carry this sack on the way of thy pilgrimage, that in the evening, when” 
thou arrivest at the hospice, thou mayest have some provision.” : 

I said that in the circle ofthe beggars all was fair and ondecif ; and sooth 
whether you be an artist in search of forms, or a philosopher in pursuit of moral 
observation, you will do well to pause awhile and remark the group that gather 
before the door of the blessed merciful ; you will see countenances among them that 
will impress you forcibly with the idea that they are those of living saints, 
of men of prayer and contemplation ; and when they do speak, it is often to utter 
some affecting and piercing remark, or some benediction that sounds, even with-— 
out attaching a supernatural importance to it, like a prognostic of future felicity, 
An ancient author speaks of the impressions caused in the mind of a certain ma- — 
tron, from the reply of two strangers whom she found before the church of the 1 
martyrs, John and Paul, at Rome. and to whom she ordered her almoner to give 





* Ct. de Montalembert, Hist. de S. Eliz. chap. 8. t Colloq. B. P. Francisci, vi. 
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money. They had only said, “Thou hast visited us, and thou shalt be recom- 
pensed in the day of judgment.” Yet these few words were sufficient to inflame 
her whole soul with the anticipations of heaven.* Truly no one need be surprised 
at such relations, who has sat down in thie circle of beggars in Catholic countries, 
amongst whom it might so easily happen that there would bea blessed friend of 
God. Uncharitable tongues encourage rich men to suspect these just ones who re- 
turn to them more than Romeo did to Raymond Berenger. Aged and weak, the 
wanderer departs ; and if the prudent did know the heart he has, begging his life 
by morsels, they would lament their stern severity. 
Antonio Manzone, surnamed Peregrinus, of his own accord left his country 
- when a boy, through love of the celestial life, and travelled over nearly the whole 
world as a mendicant, living on alms. He visited Jerusalem, Rome, Loretto, 
Compostello, and other holy places, with incredible labors of body, and returned 
to Padua, his native city, absolutely unknown, where he led a life of poverty and 
want, till, with weakness, cold, and fatigue, he died, and left a writing behind 
him by which it was discovered that he was of the noble family of Manzia of 
Padua.+ 
The scrupulous attention which every one evinced to give some gratification to 
the persons who applied to him for alms, might lead one to suppose that the Cath- 
olic rule was like that of the old heroic world, of which Homer makes Ulysses 





remind Nausicaa, when he entreats her to have pity on him, and adds, 





6e yap kaka ModAa poynoas 
‘Es rporny ikbuny.t 


To which, also, Sophocles makes CEdipus appeal, wno, finding that he has first 
come tothe grove sacred to the Eumenides, urges this circumstance as a claim to 
their especial favor, saying, “ since to you first of all the land, I have bent my 
knee,” or applied for succor.§ 

“ Whenever you give any thing,” say the writers of tlie middle age, “ mortify 
not with harsh words, A sweet word excels whatever you can give ; itis above 
all your other presents.” “There are men, ” says Guy de Roye, “ who are so rude 
to the poor when asked to give alms, that they even reproach them, and apply vile 
epithets to them before they give them relief, which isa great confusion.” Such 
alms please not God; for one ought to give immediately, remembering what 
Seneca saith, that nothing is bought so dear as what is gained by prayers.||_ The 
king, St. Louis, and that “dear holy Elizabeth,’ who in a short life, offered all 
that could adorn a Christian in a princess and a saint, had such a respect for the 
poor, thatthey never gave alms without kissing the hand that received them. 

According to St. Gregory, compassion is more than a gift ; because it is more to 


* Vin. Bellov. Specul. Moral. iii. x. 21. 
+ Bernardini Scardeo.:ii Hist. Patavine, Lib. ii. Thesaur. Ant. Ital. tom. vi. 
* Od. vi. 175. § Gd. Col. 85. | Le Doctrinal de Sapience 
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ile’, This wos imitating Him who wept th ight of Martha and Mary, jn od 
St. Gregory Nazianzen says, that tears might thenceforth be laudable.* St. C 
sostom thérefore says, that to weep, orevd@ecv is a noble kind of alms; 
notwithstanding the supernatural motive, humanity and pity were never wo 1 
wanting. Alms must be pious, say the ancient moralists, and given with compa 
sion. We must be able to say with Job, “Flebam super eo qui afflictus fuerat,¢ 
anima mea compatiebatur pauperi.”{ We read, in consequence, that John ¢ 
Almoner always gave more to women than to men, on account of the infirmity 0 
their sex. Those who give alms to beggars in the ancient paintings are alw: y 
shown with kindly visage comforting them. “Nor do I mean,” says St. Bern ard, 
“that we should be without affecti®n, and that with a dry heart we should move our 
hands alone to the work. I have read, amongst the great evils of men enumerated 
- by the apostle, that one consists in being without affection.”§ 
“It is a glorious thing to be able to make true friendship,” says the universal 
doctor, “and the charity of Christians has stronger bonds than natural love. You 
have a friend, not who should visit you in sickness, console you in prison, bu 
whom you should visit in prison, whom you should feed when hungry, whom 
you should receive when erring. If you love your poor neighbor, by that mere 
love you give alms; for the alms of the heart are much greater than those of a 
body; for charity suffices in alms without earthly substance; and that which f 
corporally given does not suffice, unless it be offered with a benignant mind.”|| — 
It is this tender compassion which characterized those men of eminent chant Ys 
Francis and Dominick; for the spiritual and corporal necessities of their neigh 
bors did so afflict them, that they used to dissolve into tears when they could 1 ot 
redress them. “Send no one away sad,” says St. Thomas 4 Kempis, “but dismiss 
them in peace and joy. Let them have what food and drink may be needful to 
them, and afterwards commend yourself to their prayers; and if you should ade 
anything more for their consolation, God will repay you.” The maxim re 
specting alms was that of St. Augustin: “Semper redditur’et semper debetur.” 
For, as St. Antony of Padua observes, with the ancient writers whom we before 
heard, to give alms is an act of justice ;tt insomuch that sacred Scripture saith, 
“Defraud not the poor of alms.” Guy de Roye says, that those who do not succor 


the poor according to their ability, will be guilty of homicide, if, through their 


* Or. 31. tIn Ps. 129, t Vin. Bellov. Speculum Morale, Lib. ili. ix. 22 
§ In Cantica, Serm. 4. || Alani de Insulis Sum. de Arte Predicat, cap. xxl. 
Qi Thom. a Kemp. Epist. ** Serm. 26 de div. ++ Ser. S. Ant. de Padua. 
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neglect, any of these should die.* St. John of God used thus to call the poor his 
creditors, ‘ Make friends of the Mammon, ” says St. Clemens Alexandrinus ; “ a 
friend is not made by one gift, but by a long intercourse; for neither faith nor 
love can be produced in one day, but he who perseveres to the end shall be saved.”+ 
The guides of the middle age are constantly reminding men of the admonition of 
Tobias, to provide against the day of necessity ; adding, that is the day of death 
and the day after death, when man truly wants mercy ; and as St. Ambrose saith, 
mercy is the sole companion of the dead ; therefore, they conclude, that it is 
great wisdom to give mercifully to the poor for God—that this is a wisdom not 
earthly, animal, diabolic, but a wisdom which is from above. Indifference to the 
poor they had so often warned them against, that they could not miss the scope at 
which they aimed. Indeed, the homily of St. Cesarius of Arles on the last judg- 
ment, which is designed to inculcate works of mercy, would alone explain the plie- 
nomena presented in the extraordinary solicitude for relieving the poor, which 
distinguished the society of the middle ages ; for then the inhabitants of every 
city, castle, and rustic village throughout Christendom, were accustomed to hear 
the same admonitions, not as inquisitive, to criticise a specimen of eloquence, or as 
well-bred persons to assist at a benevolent assembly with civil decorum, but as lis- 
teners attentive to a voice unearthy, yea, as those laid in the grave—their hands: 
together clasped, while busy fancy conjured up the forms of Christ’s terrific ad- 
vent. After repeating the words of the gospel respecting the doom of souls, that 
terrible voice of our Lord at once to be feared and desired, he continues to address’ 
his hearers in the following terms :—“ Who, on hearing these words, would not 
at the same time tremble and rejoice, since Christ promises to his servants a king- 
dom—to sinners everlasting fire? Hear, I beseech you, dearest brethren, this 
iesson with your whole hearts ! let it sink deep into your minds! For whoever re- 
ceives this lesson in a teachable spirit, if even he be incapable of understanding 
the rest of the Scriptures, may, by it alone, learn to do every good work, and to 
flee every evil one. Observe, then, what our Lord promises to say to those who 
shall sit on his right hand :—‘ Come, ye blessed ! for I was hungry, and ye gave 
me meat.’ Whilst to those on his left hand he will say, ‘ Depart from me, ye 
eursed ! for I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat.’ He did not say, Depart 
from me, because you have committed thefi, or murder, or other deeds of the 
kind ; but, because from your substance, ye have not given to the poor. As they 
on the right hand will be redeemed by almsgiving, so they on the left will be con- 
demned for the neglect of it. He will not say to these, Come, ye blessed, because 
ye have not sinned ! nor to those, Depart, ye cursed, because ye have sinned ! but 
because ye have refused to redeem your sins by almsgiving. No man without sin 
ever did or can exist ; but every man, with God’s aid, can redeem his sins. God 
has said, ‘ Whoever feedest not the hungry, and clothest not the naked, shall be 


* Le Doctrinal de Sapience. ¢ Lib. quis Dives salvet. 
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“Aiba Man echt ts» It he isto be dated whl iveth not to the poc or, wh 

shall be the fate of him who hath taken what is another's? Ifhe is in} 

would not receive the stranger into his house, where is he who hath exp lt 1e 
7 a _owner from his house ? If fire be the lot of him who has not clothed the nak 
_ what is reserved for him who makes naked the clothed? Wherefore, = 
est brethren, adhere to almsgiving, to works of mercy, which will not suffer th 
doer to labor in darkness. O soul, which dwellest within fleshly perlehisbe' . 3 
-give whilst thou canst—give unto thyself from thine own substance ! for flee 
is what = possessest, and God offers thee a kingdom in exchange for thy w 


of mercy.” 
The holy fathers meet the objection whica is so often raised against almsgivir 
by men who urge their domestic necessities. “ Let us give to Jesus Christ the velll 
ments of earth,” says St. Cyprian, “ to receive from him the vestments of heaven, 
Let us give the food and drink of this world, that we may assist one day with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at the everlasting banquet.” “Da pauperi ut des 
tibi,” says St. Peter Chrysologus,« da tectum, accipe ccelum.” After repeating — 
* the words, “ He who hath pity on the poor lendeth to the Lord,” a writer of the 
thirteenth century exclaims, “ O earthly and cupidinous sons of Adam! why do — 


ae 


ye not attend ? why do ye not negociate? why do ye not lend on such usuries, — 
without sin, and for an ineffable gain? Why to faithful bargains and to most lu. — 
crative markets doth the avarice of worldlings turn so deaf an ear, as if sleeping | 
on the earth? Alas! to what Jew, to what sacrilegious person will ye delay to 
give little for much, a temporal for an eternal a corruptible for an incorruptible — 
treasure ?” 

The universal doctor had argued in the same manner: “O man! why seek 
to enrich thyself with that of which thy neighbor hath need? why appropriate — 
to thyself what should be communicated to the poor? Dost thou wish to be a — 
skilful merchant, an egregious usurer, a prudent mercenary? Give what thou 
canst not retain, that thou mayest gain things which thou canst not lose; give — 
little, that thou mayest receive an hundred fold; give what belongs to anotheaiy 
that thou mayest obtain an eternal inheritance ! pe 

“ But you will say,” observes St. Cyprian, “ ‘we have a numerous family, — 
which prevents us from giving abundant alms. Precisely the more children” | 
you have, the greater ought to be your alms. You have'to pray the Lord for — 
many persons ; you have to efface the sins, to purify the conscience, to redeem 
the life, of many persons. Thus Job offered a multitude of sacrifices for his chil- ; 
dren ; and the more numerous they were, the more victims did he immolate to the _ 
Lord.”+ | 

Tn the legend of the hermit instructed in the diverse and obscure judgments 
of God, the angel kills the child of the rich man, who received the:n to hospitality, — 


* Alani de Insulis Sum, de Arte Preedicat. cap. vi. + DeEleem. 
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and assigns as the reason, afterwards, that the father, formerly a man most chari- 
table to the poor, had since the birth of his son neglected to practise works of 
mercy, and had kept every thing for his son.* 

The Catholic rule, therefore, was, to give alms without fear of doing injury to 
others. ‘The beginning of avarice,” says St. John Climachus, “ is to pretend 
alms; butits end is a hatred to the puor.”+ And St. Augustin showed the 
groundlessness of such fears, demanding, “ Au putas qui Christum pascit a 
Christo non pascitur ?”t 

These sentiments passed current with the people, and gave rise to proverbial 
sayings in every nation, such as that of the Spaniards, “that to give alms will 
never lessen the purse.” In the legend of John the Almoner, we read of one who 
gave immense alms, from having found by experience that the more he gave to 
the poor, the richer he became ; and ancient writers have taken pains to collect 
numerous examples in proof of the justice of this general observation.§ 

In the time of Tertullian, every one set aside what he destined to the poor once 
a month ;|| and besides contributing to this general deposit, brought his oblations 
to the altar. In the middle ages, the rule concerning the proper quantity of alms 
was reasonable and strictly just. We find it delivered in this manner :—“ Your 
goods are either necessary to support your decent state in society, or not. If not, 
you are bound to give alms of them, even to the poor who are not in peril of 
extreme necessity ; if they are, you are not bound to give alms of them so as to 
disable yourself from living according to the decency of your state, unless the poor 
who are in such indigence that notable signs appear in them of extreme necessity, 
either present or proximate ; for to other poor you are held to give alms in time 
and place, so as not to derogate from your own power of living according to the 
decency of your condition.”§{. That this was not a dead letter is certain, for his- 
tory displays it in action. 

We read that William Ferrier and his wife Constantia, the parents of St. Vin- 
cent the celebrated Dominican, inhabiting Valencia, after their first dissipated 
years, made it a rule to give to the poor whatever remained of their annual rev- 
enues after providing for the proper maintenance of their house.** 

In respect to the giving of alms, the Catholic society of the middle ages seems 
to have resembled, as far as relates to the external act, the people described by 
Thucydides, with whom it was counted more disgraceful not to give to one who 
asked, than not to receive after having asked.t+ We read, in fact, of many men 
who, with the bitter pang of self-remorse were smitten, and who did condemn 
themselves to severe penance, for having neglected on some occasion to relieve a 
beggar. Hermann Barth, master of the Teutonic order, before his pilgrimage to 
the East, while almoner of the king of Denmark, in Lubeck. during a cold win- 


* Guy de Roye, Le Doctrinal de Sapience. + Grad xvi. f 8S. August. Lib. de Eleem. 
§ Speculum Mor, Lib. iii. x. | Apol. 39. § Apol. iii. x, 19. 
** Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. tom. iii. Lib. 17. {+ Thucyd. L. cap. 97. 









“Sid iy bedi’ with harsh words | + ic alleainadll 
‘sought alms, Soon afterwards, these poor creatures were found houialt 
Admonished in a dream of the impending judgment of God, and ria 
result of his own barbarity, he made a vow to make a pilgrimage to Jeru 
There he was given an office in the German hospital, in which he so distinguishe 
himself by his piety, his zeal for the poor, and his gentle solicitude nt d % 
sick, as also for his valor in battle against the infidels, that he was elected ma: 
ter of the order,* i” 

Such a case was most rare ; but when an occasion of the kind did occur in ages 
ot faith, the anxiety was not how to hush up the event as quickly as possible, and 
then banish it from the memory ; for there entered too many elements of ‘ 7 
religious nature into the composition of men’s minds, when the doctrine of future 
judgment was current, to give much scope to the action of those prudential max- 
ims with which the ‘men of our days dole out their miserable pittance to the poo 

St. Francis of Assisium, in his youth, while following the trade of his rathotl 
having refused on one occasion, Gontrary to his custom, to give alms to a poor 
man who asked it for the love of Christ, was suddenly so moved to compunction, 
that he immediately afterwards made him a great donation, and promised to God 
from that hour never to refuse alms again to any one who should ask him, Pope 
Leo thought he had offended a poor man whom he found at his gate. Returning, he | 
led him into his private chamber, and made him lie down on his own bed.1 | 

Justine, a Panigaleo, who had migrated from the Observantins to the Capuchins, 
exercised the office of guardian in the convent of Narni, before the building of that 
house was completed. It happened, one evening, that a certain poor stranger arrived — 
there at sunset, and asked for lodging. Dominicus, a Buschetto, who had charge ¢ 
the door, gave him a loaf of bread, but declined admitting him, on the ground of 
the building not being finished, and of their own great poverty, The stranger 
took the bread, and said, “ I know that you are poor, but I am not ignorant of what 
you can do ;” and without more words, turned his back and departed, This i 
cident was sufficient to plunge the whole community into the deepest affliction. 
The porter immediately disclosed what he had done to the guardian, who replied, 
“ Alas, my son! we have committed a grievous sin—we have denied lodging to our’ 
Saviour—we have driven from our gate the Lord of angels! Woe to us disdainful, 
ungrateful men!” and then he wept bitterly. During many days and nights he 
had no rest ; for the words of the beggar, “Lo, I depart rejected!” seemed to” 
sound in his ears, and he thought that he could never sufficiently lament having 
refused him a night’s lodging.t 4 

Eckehard the First, master of the school of St. Gall, in the time of the emperor 
Otho I., and one of the most learned men of his age, would not, on one occasion, 
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permit a certain stranger to be ill-treated by the servants of the hospice, for pre- 
tending to be lame and suffering himself to be carried, when the discovery of his do. 
ceit was made by hisspringing out of the bath when the servants poured in more hot 
water instead of cold, on his complaint in Welsh, saying “Caldo,” which they 
understood to mean “ too cold,””* 

Every circumstance of human life, whether of joy or sorrow, triumph or adver- 
sity, was deemed an occasion that called for a distribution of alms to the poor. 
What generous liberality was evinced towards them by the inhabitants of Lyons du- 
ring the splendid festivities in the year 1559, which were celebrated in that city to 
express the public joy on the restoration of peace between the Christian kings ! + 

The custom of leading an ox through the streets of Marseilles, on the festival of 
Corpus Christi, and probably of exhibiting another in Paris during the carnival, 
however systematically perverted in Jater times, from the supposed discovery of its 
being a remnant of Paganism, originated in nothing else but the charity of certain 
pious confraternities, which had bound themselves at these seasons to regale the 
poor. Drexelius mentions an instance of a marriage feast at which three hundred 
poor persons were henignantly entertained ; the bride and bridegroom serving up 
the dinner, and waiting upon them till the end of the-banquet. { On any great 
deliverance we read even of the common soldiers giving up part of their day’s 
provision inalms tothe poor. The least circumstance was sufficient to touch the 
hearts of men of faith, and induced them to practice works of mercy. 

Atto, bishop of Troves, when sick, gave every thing that he possessed to the 
poor; and we have the letter which St. Bernard wrote to him on his recovery, 
praising him for that act of wisdom. “ Above all royal treasures,” saith he, “ this 
title of poverty doth now ennoble and render you illustrious. Job is praised be- 
cause he endured his losses patiently ; and shall a bishop not be praised, who 
willingly gave up and liberally distributed ? He did not wait till the hour of 
death, when he could neither give nor retain ; but while suspended between the 
hope of life and the fear of death, living and willing, he dispersed and gave to the 
poor, that his justice might remain for ever ; for it is more fitting that the priests 
of God should be clothed with justice than with gold or silk. O wondrous clem- 
ency of God towards you! He wounded the flesh, that the soul might be healed ; 
he killed avarice, that you might live to justice.’’§ 

To mourners, indeed, belonged in an especial manner the duty of liberality to 
the poor. Monteil gives the narrative of a forlorn wanderer in the fourteenth 
century, travelling through a part of France where there were few towns or hu- 
man habitations. “ ¥ walked,” saysthe beggar, “slowly on, loaded with age and 
misery, and looked on all sides if I could see any Christian that would give me 
bread. Presently an old woman who had a goat that was grazing by the side ot 


* Eckehard in Cas, S. Galli, c. 89, 10 + Paradin, Hist. de Lyons, Lib. iii. ¢, 31. 
t De Eleem. par. iii. c. 7. § Epist. xxiii, 


































Stas’ Ahiaiened thither, and found that they gave two sous to every on 
the person who distributed the alms said to each one, «Pray God for hia hi iu 
servant, the high and puissant Jord, the late baron, our master !’ Such wa: 
case when Louis de Sancerre died, who ordered in his will that the alms s 
be cried through the country for two leagues round. At the funeral of Pie 
Luxembourg, there were more than ten thousand poor, of whom iy ight 
clothed ; bread and meat were distributed to all.”* At the funerals of the grea 
hundreds of poor men used to be clothed in black or grey stuff, who walked j 
vrocession with lighted flambeaux.t y : 
On the death of Charlemagne, his son Louis inspected his treasure of gold a 
suver and precious stones ; and after giving what was legal to his sisters, distrib 
uted all the remainder among the poor, chiefly widows, orphans, strangers, and 
indigent priests ; giving all for nis father’s soul, and reserving nothing for him- 
self but one silver table of a triple form, as if composed of three shields joined in 
the centre, which he kept for love of his father ; and even this he redeemed with 
a price which he added to the alms for his soul, : olf 
Nor was the distribution of alms confined to the days of burial, or those im= 
mediately subsequent ; for it continued to be made on every anniversary, as is at- 
tested by many ancient tombs, as I remarked on that of Jerome Vignola, in the 
church of St. Julian at Venice. Thus, on each anniversary of Peter de Nemours, 
bishop of Paris, who died in 1220, there were always one thousand loaves given 
toas many poor persons.§ The alms formerly given at Westminster Abbey, on 
the anniversaries of our different kings that lie there entombed, were very con- 
siderable ; but what shall we say of those mites given every where by pious chil- 
dren, in every rank of life, when revolving years brought back remembrance of 
the day that a father or a mother died? “ Ah! suffer me to mourn for my friend, - 
the holy priest Francis Zaghio,” says Bernardine Scardeoneo, in his History of 
Padua, “ too soon taken from us by a premature fate. He was dear to me from 
his boyhood ; and though in age he might have been my son, I not only loved him 
as a brother, but revered him asa father, His discourse was generally on the 
passion of Christ, and on works of merey. Every year he used to celebrate holy 
rites, on stated days, for his departed mother’s soul ; and du these occasions he — 
would afterwards invite a few of his friends, and place at the table twelve poor — 


* Monteil refers to the will of René, king of Sicily in 1474 ; Mémoires de Comines ; Antiq. — 
de Rouen, par Taillepied, chap. 53, on the funeral of George d’Ambvise ; Testamentum Hum- 
berti 1J.; Delphini, Jean Chartier, Hist. de Charles VIL; Hist. dela Maison de Courtenai, 
par Dubouchet, giving the will of Jean de Courtenai in 1510 ; l’Hist. du Diocese de Paris, par” 
Lebeuf, chapters, Montmorenci, Ecouen, Louvres a 

+ Testament de Banduin Desplancques, in 1482, in 1’ Hist. de la Maison de Béthune ; and | 
the Testament of Jean de Courtenay, in 1510, in the Mémoires de Comines. Preuves. ‘ } 

¢ Thegani de Gestis Ludovic! Pii, viii. $ Gallia Christiana, tom. 1.488. 
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men—blind, lame, and beggars— whose feet he washed ; and then, though he had 
but a slender patrimony, lie used to give alms to a crowd of poor persons.”’* 

The going on a pilgrimage was another occasion on which men felt bound to 
exercise more than ordinary liberality to the poor ; for, in short, no pious practice 
of the Catholic religion was deemed whole and sound without the accompaniment 
of alms. Behold, for instance, Robert Duke of Normandy setting out for the 
Holy Land, with an honorable escort. “ What tongue, ” exclaims William of 
Jumidges, “ what words could relate the abundant alms which he distributed daily 
to the poor? What widow, what orphan, what poor person, was seen by him 
without being consoled at his expense ?_ In fine, he arrived at the venerable sep- 
ulchre, in which had reposed the thrice holy body of the King of Heaven. 
What pen could describe the torrents of tears with which he watered this tomb 
during eight days, or relate how many presents in gold he piled upon it ?”+ 

Louis I., Count of Blois, who was so moved by the preaching of that mi- 
raculous man, Foulques, curate of Neuilly-sur-Marne, that he took the cross witl» 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, before his departure signalized his charity towards 
the hospital of Cheteaudun, and the chapter of Chartres, as well as towards the 
monks of Val Dieu in that city.” { St. Adalbert, of Prague, intending to make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, prepared for the journey, not by amassing money, but 
by distributing all he had to the poor. Even a large sum which the Empress 
Theophania, consort of Otho II., then at Rome, gave him. he secretly applied to 
the relief of the indigent. 

Above all, to penitents, bounty to the poor was an indispensable condition of 
their reconciliation with the Church ; so that, as the historian of Bologna testi- 
fies, many cities of Italy felt the happy effects of the memorable year of devotion 
which saw the great movement of the pacific host, which Rainerio of Perugino, the 
blessed hermit, first levied ; for of their repentance many charitable confraterni- 
ties, such as that at Bologna, of the hospital of St. Mary, are standing monu- 
ments.§ 

When the Emperor Charles V. came to Rome, in 1536, his confessor Garsias 
de Loaysa took care to remind him of the injuries which his troops had inflicted 
on that city. Therefore, besides making great presents to every church, he left a 
deposit which was to be employed in enabling a certain number of poor maidens to 
marry, each of whom was to receive from three hundred to two hundred crowns, 
and also made a noble distribution of alms in every quarter of the city, 
His confessor seems to have been greatly moved by the cases of suffering which he 
then observed, consequent upon the sack of Rome; for on his return to Spain, 
being made archbishop of Seville, we find him sending to that city every year, out 
of his own revenues, five hundred gold crowns.|| 


* Bern. Scard. de Antiq. Patavii, Lib. ii. cap. 6. + Hist. Norman. Lib. vi. 12 — 
t Berniers, Hist. de Blois, 305. § Sigonii. de Epis. Bonon. Lib. iii. 
} Touron, Hist. des Hom. Ilust. de ?Ord. 8S. Dom. tom. iv. 26. 
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a liberal distribution of alms. | The inhabitants of Lisbon do not fnoy tl 
selves contaminated by coming intocontact with their indigent brethren, for _ ym 
they almost invariably show a friendly solicitude. They are not to be pers ded 
that there is death in the touch of the poor, or contagion in their shadows ; 
know them to be heirs of the same hope, and regard them as objects whom Hea ven 
has surrendered to their bounty. Hence they have no surly mastiffs or pampere 4 
menials to drive the children of indigence from their doors, The Portugactal s 
never harsh to the poor, however importunate they may be: if unable to relieve the 
applicant, he conveys the denial with a kind look of sympathy, ‘The Lord prosp:r Ga 
you, my brother ! is the most usual mode of dismissal. If he accede to the re- 
quest, his manners seem to indicate that it is an honor conferred upon himself. 
The general phrase is, ‘Do me the pleasure of accepting this trifle? when he 
respectfully touches his hat, and mayes on, Instances of sturdy beggars are very 
rare, for a man in health scorns to invade the patrimony of the infirm. If com- 
pelled by distress to solicit relief, he will often check your liberality, by declin- 
ing totake morethan is requisite for his present support. From the earliest 
age, tenderness and solicitude for the poor are unceasingly inculeated. Children 
are generally the almoners of the family ; and it is delightful to witness the alac- 
rity with which they will break up their gamesand abandon their amusements, at 
the first summons of this important duty. Religion perfects what the habits 
of the nursery had commenced, and charity becomes blended with their very 
being.” 

Do you mark, reader, how the manners of tne middle ages have been preserved 
with the ancient faith, and how, under that blessed influence, the poor and the 
rich are every where the same ? 

In the ancient books we find ascribed to innumerable persons that trait whien 
St. Jerome records of St. Paula, who used to think she had suffered a erent loss, 
if any one else but herself nourished the sick or hungry poor. Damnum putabat, 
si quisquam debilis et esuriens cibo sustentareter alterius.¢ During the famine — | 
in 1504, when the people of Lyons, and of the country around it, made such de- 
yout processions barefoot, imploring the merey of heaven, Paradin mentions that 
there was the greatest emulation among the citizens to determine who would give 
most alms to the poor.t 

We have before seen what care was taken in all ages of Catholic civilization to 
inculcate hospitality, as a work: of the blessed merciful. Origen saith, ‘‘ Let the 
old man run, let the old woman hasten, let the boy be active, let no one be slow in 
‘such works.” “O man,” cries Alanus de Tnsulis, “ if thou knowest thyself to be 
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* Letters to Osorius. + Bpist. xxvii. t Hist. de Lyons, liv. iid. c. 16. 
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a stranger and a pilgrim on this earth, thou wilt not refuse lodging toa stranger ; 
for if thou shouldst exclude the poor of Christ from thy roof, thou wilt exclude 
Christ himself from a lodging in thy breast.”* A writer of the thirteenth century 
says, “ Let hospitality be given cheerfully, and, above all, constantly ; for let no 
one imitate the Jews, who in one and the same week received our Lord procession- 
ally into their state, and then ejected and crucified Him.”+ By hospitality is ac- 
quired the knowledge of God, as was seen in the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
who were illuminated not by hearing, but by entertaining our Lord, and also in- 
fusion of grace, as was proved in Zaccheus, into whose house, with the Divine 
Guest, salvation entered. At the gates of cities, in the twilight hour, might be often 
found gentle youths, deputed by their hospitable parents, to stand there on the 
look-out for strangers in distress, who courteously unto love’s table bade the wel- 
come guest. That hospitality of this kind should have been exercised not alone 
by the inhabitants of wild and unfrequented places, but also by the elegant and 
highly refined communities of Italy, in the ages of most perfect social organization, 
is a fact not a little remarkable. Ambrose Leo says, “that nothing gives such 
pleasure to the citizens of Nola as to receive guests.”’} 

At Brettinovo, in Romagna, a town beautifully situated on a mountain, the 
chief families, in the time of the Guido del Duca, sung by Dante, used often to have 
contentions with one another, when a stranger arrived, for the honor of receiving 
him to hospitality ; to prevent which, in future, a pillar was erected in the mar- 
ket place, to which were fastened as many rings as there were fathers of families ; 
and as soon as a stranger hung his horse’s bridle on one of them, the family to 
whom it belonged claimed him as their guest, and entertained him with all honor 
and humanity.§ 

Every one has heard that when the friar Jerome Savonarola was preaching at 
Florence, vast crowds of strangers of all ranks came to that city, in order to assist 
at his sermons ; but few perhaps were aware, that on that occasion these strangers 
were received gratuitously into the houses of the Florentines, several of whom, 
through Christian hospitality, used to lodge under their roof as many as from 
twenty to forty; and not only did they give them lodging and food, but these 
rich citizens used to wait on them at table with their own hands. Severe to them- 
selves, and full of compassion for their neighbor, they revived the simplicity, 
innocence, and pious liberality of the first Christians.|| 

The ingenious delicacy, too, of the Portuguese was characteristic of Catholic 
manners, in relation to the poor in every country. That courteous style, which gave 
rise to the custom of dating letters from your house at Paris or Lyons, from 
your castle in Languede, or Normandy, as if one gave one’s own house to the per- 


* Alani de Insulis Sum. de Arte Preedicat. c. 87. + Speculum Moral. Lib. iii, p. x. 
} De Nola, Lib. iii. c. 6. I Leandri Alberti Descript. Italiz, 467. 
{ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust, de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom, iii, liv. 23. 


































‘terme Me ccack wines cage says Mar us 
writing to Angelo Politian, “ who instead of remembering Getta’ 
call themselves proprietors of riches, when they are themselves rather the 
erty of riches. On the contrary, they are just and happy who, amidst grea’ : 
esteem themselyes ministers of God, tutors of the poor, dispensers -_ 
Fortunate young man, who has found such portions ! IT had found such long 
for myself.”+ In fact, to judge by the general practice, the villa or palace o 
rich man was open to every poor youth of genius that required encourageme 
and to every stranger whom sickness and calamity overtook while within the range 
of his ordinary alms. Not to speak of those who, like Piccolomini, Duke of 
Amalphi, and Count of Celano, did not rest until, through the ardent love of God 
and affection for his servants, they had wholly given their beautiful parks and g: 
dens to the poor that sought celestial recreation,t it appears as if, in gene ‘ 
one might have gone to the house of the Catholic nobleman, in ages of faith, re- 
peating the words of Socrates, when he invited Aristodemus to accompany him to: 
that of Agatho, @s apa kai dyadar én) dairas tact adtéparot ayabot; a 
if a sense of one’s own inferiority suggested that they were not applicable, the cus- 
tom of these times would have encouraged one to proceed without referring te 
the authority of Homer, who makes Menelaus a worse, repair uninvited to the 
supper of Agamemnon, a better man, 
The Counts of Cortarodula of Padua traced their title from “ the court of Ro- 
dulo,” which was the term applied to the castle of their munificent ancestor Ro~ 
dulo Valuasorio, at the village of St, Mary Nonio, in consequence of his generos= 
ity in receiving and nourishing there men of all ranks.§ Andrew Doria received | 
indeed as his guests the Emperor Charles V. and his son Philip Maximilian, 
King of Bohemia, with his wife, the daughter of the emperor ; but you are greatly 
mistaken if you suppose that the poor, and men of humble rank, were excluded 
from sharing his hospitality. Those palaces which he erected with royal mag- 
nificence, those delicious gardens along the sea-shore and on the mountain, those 
painted galleys, which were the wonder of the age, were ready at all times to re- 
ceive the poorest man, as well asthe prince. “ Never,” says Sigonius, “ was he 
known to show a different countenance to the great and to persons of the lowest 
rank ; and not only his house, but even his bed-room, was open to every one who 
wished to speak to him.”|| In fact, these delicious villas of the nobles of Italy and 
Spain were, from time to time, as the occasion might require, the retreat of the poor 
student, the garden of the poet, the convent of the monk, the desert of the her- 
mit, the hospital of the sick, q 
St. Louis Bertrand, an Apostle of America, being seized with his last illness ! 


* Monteil, Hist. des Francais, tom. v. 309. + Mars. Ficinus, Epist. Lib, 1 — 
¢ Mutii Phebonii Hist. Marsorum, Lib. iii. c. 7. in. Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. ix. F 
§ Bern. Scard. de Antiq. Patavii, Lib. fii. 18. | Sigonii de Reb. gestis And. Dorie, Lib. it 
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in Valencia, the physicians prescribed for him the country air ; and no sooner was 
this known than the Duke of Najarra, and many other nobles, disputed with 
each other as to which of them might have the honor of receiving him into one 
of their villas, The Archbishop of Valencia, Don John de Ribera, had the pref- 
erence, and during many months he served him with his own hands, gave him 
the medicines and food at the proper hour, and said mass before him every day.* 

Men of the middle ages might often be represented by painters in the act of imi- 
tating to the letter the good Samaritan. In the thirteenth century a nobleman 
of the country riding through a wood in the neighborhood of Pavia, finds two 
youths, in the habit of St. Dominic, covered with blood, and stretched upon the 
snow. Alighting, he perceives that one of them is dead, and that the other has 
been grievously wounded. ‘The latter he places upon his horse, and conveys to 
his own castle, whence he sends persons to provide for the burial of the other 
Here, as if he had been his own son, he takes care of the stranger during many 
months ; and on his recovery, hearing that they had been traveling to Paris, to 
study at that university, when they fell into the hands of assassins, he presents him 
with money to pursue his journey. 





Every thing that could diminish the appearance of conferring an obligation, 
was carefully exhibited in the dispensation of merey, Apollinarus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, contrived to relief the distress of a young nobleman, who had fallen 
into poverty, and in such a manner, that it seemed as if it was the young man who 
conferred a great favor in not requiring much more as his due.t John, the 
Monk of Cluni, who had written the life of St. Odo, the second abbot of that 
monastery, says of him, “ that on a journey he used to ask the children and poor 
boys on the road-side to sing some ditty, in order that he might pretend to repay 
them with his alms.”{~ The Abbot Leontius, in giving alms, used to place the 
money on the ground, or on the steps of churches. that it might aot seem to come 
from his hand, but from the mother of God.§ 

Of Angelrann, the venerable Abbot of St. Riquier, in the reign of King Robert, 
we read, that ashe was full of constancy and love for all subject to him, so he 
was also most compassionate to the poor. He used often to leave the monastery 
in search of people to relieve: he used then to carry with him a secret purse full 
of silver, and whenever he saw a poor man approach, he used to take out some 
denarii, and Jet them fall on the ground, and then he would call out to the poor 
man that he might come and see what was lying there, as if he were himself sur- 
prised. Then the poor man would say, “ my lord, here is money on the ground :” 
upon which the pious deceiver would order him to pick it up, and take it for his 
own, as if it was, no doubt, prepared for him by God.|| 

The Universal Doctor is obliged to denounce a disorder incident’to many per- 


* Touron Hist. des Hom. Illust. de Ord. 8. Dom. tom. iv. liv. 30. 
+ Sophronius, Pratum Spirituale, cap, cxciii. + Bibliothec. Cluniacen. 33. § Id. cap. 1xi. 
] Chronic. Centulens. sive S. Richarii, Lib. iv. cap. 8. apud Dacher, Spicileg. tom. iv. 
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century, when it is treated as a venial sin. I have myself remarked rich p 
kneeling among the poor in churches, who used to take that opportunity of d rp 
ping pieces of money into their caps, or upon their jackets which lay beside th 
and thus leaving them to wonder at the unexpected grace. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen praises his father for having given to his mother tl 
whole administration of the money which he set apart for bounty, chiefly in ¢ 
der that the praise might not redound upon himself. a 

The father of St. Catherine of Sienna having given her full liberty to dispense 
his alms, she used to search out families that were in secret distress, and while 
sick and weak herself, used to carry out early in the morning loads of corn, wine, 
oil, and other provisions, and contrive to introduce them into the houses of some 
widow or poor person, who was ashamed to ask alms, and having deposited them 
behind the door, would then malte her escape unseen.t Every land, in short, — 
could tell of some subtle act of merey, which, in respect to the delicacy of the — 
spirit that uispensed it, resembled the gift of Nicholas, 


Which on the maidens he 
Bounteous bestow’d, to save their youthful prime 7 1 
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The chief public provision for the poor in ages of faith consisted in the property _ 
of the church. By the aanons of tne Council of Orleans, in the year 511, a third : 
part of the offerings to the church are given to the bishop, with an injunction that — 
he must provide for the poor and tne sick ; and by the Council of Tours, in 567 _ 
it is ordained, that cities, and priests residing in the country, should nourish their — 
respective poor, in order that these may not be obliged to remove to other places, 
By the canons of the Council of Clermont, in 549, it is ordered that the bishop who 
shall hear of there being any lepers on his territory, or in the city, must furnish E 
them with all that is necessary. 

Having already had occasion, while illustrating from history the justice of the 
ecclesiastical order in the middle ages, to enter into many details respecting its 
pious liberality, there would be at present but little to add on the subject of epis- : 
copal and monastic charity, if it were not that the object on which our attention . 
is at present immediately fixed seems to require that we should produce some in- q 
stances, We observed that in this great work of providing for the wants of the 
poor, the Roman Pontiffs set an example to the world, which the Universal Church 
was not slow to follow. The names of Silvester I., Gregory the Great, Urban 


I., Leo IX., Alexander V., Innocent III., Boniface V., Adrian L., Gregory 
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XIII, Clement VIII., Pius V., and numerous other Pontiffs on that supreme 
chair, must be for ever associated in the human memory with the idea of char- 
ity and munificence in the utmost perfection and degree. In the archives of Rome 
there is a book still extant filled with the names of those who,in Rome and in 
many other places, received alms from St. Gregory the Great, for he sent money 
to the poor of distant cities, as to those of Jerusalem, where he also founded an 
hospice.* So great was the liberality of Alexander V. to the poor, that he used 
to subtract sometimes from his daily bread to give to them, and in allusion to the 
effects, he used to say, ‘“‘ I was a rich bishop, a poor cardinal, and now I am a 
mendicant pope.”  Y et this does not prevent historians from affirming, that the 
riches of the Roman Church were acquired by means of her charity and alms.t 
During a season of scarcity, Innocent III. provided for every distressed person, 
in Rome. Those who were ashamed to make known their poverty received as- 
sistance secretly, and others, to the ‘number of 8000, received provisions daily. 
“ What money he expended in this work,” says an ancient writer, “ He know- 
eth, from whom nothing is hidden.” During his pontificate he employed the 
tenth of his revenues in alms, besides other immense sums, and all oblations re- 
ceived at his feet. His almoner went about in search of poor and infirm persons, 
and to such as were noble he gave seals, so that the person who brought them re- 
ceived money every week for their support. The same benignant pontiff, in a 
spirit of Catholic simplicity, used to suffer poor boys to come before his table at 
the end of his repasts, and receive the food that remained on it ; and every Saturday 
he used to wash and kiss the feet of twelve poor persons, and give money to each.t 

*O what was the grief of all men,” cries Hugo, bishop of Ostia, describing the 
deati: of Eugene the Third to the chapter of Citeaux. “ What especially were the 
lamentations of widows and orphans! you would say that he must be already with 
God who is so lamented by the people.§ Such was the type of all ecclesiastical 
. princes. If you ask to behold the treasures of the Church, she presents to you the 
poor; if you inquire into her means of defence, it is again to the suppliant poor 
that you are referred. ‘The prayers of the poor are my defence, ” said St. Am- 
brose to the emperor ; “ those blind, those lame, those aged persons are more 
powerful than the stoutest warriors.” || If you inquire to what end the Church 
has been endowed with wealth and property, you are told that it is to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, and, according to the necessities of time and circum- 
stance, torelieve the poor of Christ. The prodigious alms of the church of Tole- 
do to the poor, who were ashamed to beg, are described by the old Spanish histor- 
ians,{ while modern writers only descant on its grandeur and its privileges ; 
and what think you, reader; were those of York, and Canterbury, and Durham, 
and those other English sees, whose bountv to the just and needy is gone by, not 


* Drexelius de Eleemosyna, i. 4. + Id. Pars. iii. c. 5. t Gesta Innocentii. III, 143. 
§ Epist. 8. Bern. cecexxxvii. | Serm. de Basil., non trad. 
* Lucii Marinei Siculi de Reb. Hispanie, Lib. ii. 
















































lence, to abolish ee Rome? Bethea it Marge 
lamented the disposition of those who first introduced splendor into the a 
piscopal palace at Bragua, in which he would only occupy a small room, w 
fitted up like a cell; yet these palaces were built by holy men of charity, w 
the express view, it is said, of leaving no pretence to successors for not ciding 
or for not being bountiful to God’s poor. If you are led at moments to feel 
prise at the magnificence of the episcopal state in the middle ages, your suspicions 
and jealousies are quickly dissipated when you find that the feast is for the hun- 
gry, the delicacies for the lame and the blind. “ Largus muneribus, sibi parcus » 
say the biographers of Gui de Sulley, Archbishop of Bourges, in the thivtial th 
century.* And this is the testimony in most cases, When St. Ansbert, Abbot 
of Fontanelle, made his first entry into Rouen, as bishop of that see, in the seventh 
century, and a grand entertainment was given to persons of all classes, we read 
that the largest table was for the poor, and that the prelate having caused every 
one to be placed according to his gank, then seated himself among the poor. 
You find the same usage after a lapse of eight centuries, when Yves Mayeuc, 
Confessor of Queen Anne of Brittany, made his first entry into Rennes, after be- — 
ing consecrated bishop of that see, for he ordered the gates of his palace to be — 
opened, and a table to be provided during many days, not alone for the canons | 
and great men of the city, but for all the poor, on whom he waited with his own — 
hands.t Garsias de Loaysa, Archbishop of Seville, gave a fund to supply 1000 — 
ducats every year for marriage portions to poor orphan maidens of the city of Tala-_ 
vera.§ Itis highly curious to compare the constant zeal in this respect, and— 
the corresponding deeds of men who are accused by the modern teachers of ‘ for- | 
bidding to marry,” with the theories and deeds of the same teachers, who — 
seem to regard the marriage of the poor as detrimental to the state, and who are — 
actually in some countries enforcing measures, which when practised by the Span-- 
iards upon the Indians in America, were denounced by the Dominican friars to 
the government of Spain as incompatible with the profession of Christianity. — 
Certainly the contrast is most singular, and if it were only as a lively remark, I — 
am surprised that our contemporaries have not indulged in it, though even at — 
the risk of placing their own guides in an unenviable position. A few instances — 
will show what kind of evidence Catholicism can produce here, Let us note some. — 
Pius V. signalized the first years of his pontificate by giving marriage por- 
tions to an immense number of poor maidens. Prodigious sums, for the same pur- _ 
pose, were given by Peter de Tapia, Bishop of Segovia, and by other Spanish prel- q 
ates. Louis de Vervens, Archbishop of Narbonne, used to give every year 
12,000 livres, in marriage portions, to the poor maidens of that city and diocese ; | 


* Gall. Christ. tom, i. } Aigrad, Vita S, Ansberti apud Bolland. ad 9 Feb. 
t Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de1Oid. 8. D. iv. 25. § Td. iv. 26, 
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and he provided that the same sum should be similarly paid for ever.* Cardinal 
John de Torquemada, Master of the Sacred Palace, whose works of mercy en- 
title him to as much renown as his learned writings in defence of the faith, besides 
giving prodigious alms to the poor, founded, in 1460, in the Dominican convent 


of the Minerva at Rome, a congregation charged with giving a dower every year 
to twelve poor maidens, on the festival of the Annunciation, Such was the origin 


of this celebrated confraternity, which was afterwards so much enriched by sover- 
eign pontiffs, cardinals, Roman princes, and nobles, that after three centuries, it 
was able to give every year sixty Roman crowns, and a dress of white serge, to 
more than 400 maidens. Pius V. gave 5,000 gold crowns to its fund. So 
greatly was this establishment esteemed by the popes, that they always went in 
cavalcade, accompanied by the cardinals and the Roman nobility, in order to dis- 
tribute with their own hands the tickets of those who were to receive them.+ In- 
numerable were the young persons whom the charity of Thomas Carbonel, Bishop 
of Siguenga, enabled to marry, and establish themselves with decency. How 
affecting must it have been to behold the 2,000 children, who came amidst all the 
inhabitants of Siguenga, to welcome back this holy prelate, when he returned to 
them after his absence at the court of Charles II. to whom he had been appointed 
confessor, and from which he could only get permission to depart by appealing to 
the canons of the Church, and to Pope Innocent XI.{ Nicholas Albergatus, Bishop 
of Bologna, gave up all his episcopal revenues, retaining only what was ne- 
cessary for his own subsistence, in order chiefly to give marriage portions to poor 
maidens, and the remainder he employed in supporting learned men.§ Such im- 
portance was attached to charity in this form, that by the canon laws the goods of 
a fraternity, founded for the purpose of enabling poor persons to marry, could not 
be alienated without solemnities.|} These Roman priests, “ who forbid men to 
marry,” take very strange measures, methinks, to secure obedience and accom- 
plishment of prophecy. But let us mark the more ordinary course of episcopal 
mercy to the indigent. 

Maurice, Archbishop of Rouen, who had owed his education to the charity 
of a convent, when elected Archbishop in 1231, finding that the annual income 
amounted to 12,000/, gave orders that the expense of his family should never exceed 
3000, and that all the rest should be given to the poor, as to the rightful owners. { 
Simon Salterreli, Archbishop of Pisain 1323, chose four ancient inhabitants of that 
city, on whose probity and experience he could rely, and charged them with the 
office of selecting the best objects for hisalms. By their hands he gave the greatest 
part of his revenues, and even of other personal property which devolved upon him, 
to widows, orphans, and ruined families, who, through delicacy, could not make 


* Gallia Christiana, tom. i. 393. 

+ Touron, Hist. des. Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. iii, liv. 21. $Id. tom. v. Lib. 39. 
| Sigonii de Ep. Bouon. Lib, 14. § Novarii Tract. de Privileg. Miser. Person. 244. 
T Id. I. 586. 





























Sa aednealvaniirece to the necessity cS elliaig hiatal; dndhervatid is scot 
to meet the demands of iis charity. He had no horses, and one mule sufficed 
his service, and he sold this animal to give the price to the poor, but it wae 
chased by a rich citizen of Florence, who did not fail to send it back as a pi 
the Archbishop. Notwithstanding this continual expenditure he was able 
a permanent foundation for the relief of poor families ahet.amite aahaltied 
alms, in the college of St. Martin, in which he established twelve administrato 
and which prospered so well, that when Touron wrote his History, it used t 
support 600 poor families. On founding this college the saint observed, that | 
was working for some families which were then rich, but which would one day be 
in distress ; and the event verified his prediction. The charity of Cardinal Orsini, 
when Archbishop of Beneventum, was so prodigious on the two memorable occa- 
sions when the city was reduced to a heap of ruins by earthquakes, that he deserved 
to be styled its second founder, ,In the space of thirty-five years he spent there, 
in works of mercy, the sum of 698,593 ducats.+ This reminds one of what is re- 
lated of St. Charles Borromeo, that in a few days he distributed to the poor of 
Milan 60,000 gold crowns. Touron proposes the question, whence did they de- 
rive such immense funds? and he shows, as in the instance of the Archbishop of 
Beneventum, that they were enabled to effect this by the riches of their own fami= 
ly, the revenues of their see, and, above all, by a wise economy and an extreme fru- 
gality, for they both lived absolutely as penitents, and their servants were content 
with necessaries.{ 

Peter de Tapia, a Dominican, Bishop of Siguenza, in the time of Philip IV., 
gave a memorable example of mercy to the people of his diocese ; for in order to 
defray the expenses of a war, the minister had imposed a tax upon them, whiel 
the majority were unable to pay in money, and the government required them to” 
give their corn and oats instead of it. The bishop was greatly moved at the view 
of their sufferings, and indignant at the severity with which Antony de la Tour 
collected the money. He resolved, therefore, to take the whole payment on him-— 
self. The king wrote to thank him for hisliberality to the poor ; but the bishop, 
on placing the sum in the hands of the collector, said to the officer, “ You will do 
well, sir, to learn in future to command your temper. I am sorry you are going 
to the army, for ill will befall you there.” The bishop said no more. Antonio 
departed, and aftera short time, falling into a dispute, drew his sword against a — 
general, and suffered death for that offence by the hands of the executioner.§ | 

Although it would be endless to enumerate instances of episcopal charity to the 
poor on ordinary occasions, I cannot refrain from adding to the examples already — 


" 


* Touron, tom. ii, liv. xi. + Italia Sacra, tom. viii, 
¢ Hist. des Hom. Illust. de !'Ord. 8. D, tom. vi, liv. 43. 
§ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust del’Ord. 8. D. tom. iv. liv. 36. 
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cited the name of Dominick de Marinis, Archbishop of Avignon. He was of a 
family that had been long celebrated for its mercy to the indigent. His mother, 
Theodora Justiniani, was styled by St. Philip Neri, a person of all goodness, in 
consideration of aer alms ; and his father, the marquis of Bomba, in the king- 
dom of Naples, not content with imitating her in that respect, wrote a dialogue to 
excite the pity of the faithful to have compassion on the poor of Jesus Christ. 
Touron says, that it would require a volume to describe the charitable acts of the 
Archbishop, into whose palace the poor used to enter as if it was their own home, 

In the middle ages no vastness of enterprize, or splendor of works, seem to 
have interfered with the discharge of episcopal mercy to the wretched. The pres- 
ent beautiful cathedral of Sienna owes its plan and commencement to Thomas de 
Berta, bishop of that see, who assigned for the work great sums from its reven- 
ues, and who is precisely a prelatedistinguishedin the history of his order for the 
profusion of his alms tothe poor.* On occasions of public calamity the service 
rendered by ecclesiastics would seem almost incredible, if it were not so well at- 
tested. 

Walter de Sufield, Bishop of Norwich, in the thirteenth century, at whose tomb 
so many miracles were wrought, in a year of famine sold all his plateand distrib- 
uted every pennyworth among the poor. Intheyear1788 De Juigné,Archbishop 
of Paris, gave 300,000 francs to the poor ; and in the same year the Curate 
of St. Roch, in that city, gave to them 200,000 francs. After the troubles which 
afflicted Genoa, in the year 1295, the celebrated Archbishop James de Voragine 
gave up all his rich revenues to relieve the wants of the citizens : he sold even his 
furniture to give the money tothe poor. An ancient writer records, that to the 
hospitals alone he gave as much as would have almost exhausted the resources of 
a king. 

When St. Thomas of Canterbury began to discharge the archiepiscopal func- 
tions, much of his time was occupied in deeds of mercy, in visiting the sick, reliev- 
ing the poor, and ministering in the hospitals: daily on his knees he washed the 
feet of thirteen beggars, and gave,to each four pieces of silver. The episcopal 
charity never failed, even where the means might have been supposed wanting to 
give iteffect. St. Martin one day going to church, met a poor man naked, and 
ordered his archdeacon to buy instantly a vest for him ; and ashe delayed doing 
it, he took off his own in the sacristy, and gave it to the poor man ; and when the 
archdeacon soon after came to press him to leave his prayers, and go into the 
church to say mass, he told him that he must first purchase a vest forhim. Thus 
compelled by necessity, the archdeacon went out, and for five pieces of silver bought 
a shaggy tunic, that had been made two years, which blessed Martin put on, 
and when he raised the Lord’s body at the altar his arms were seen naked.{ Pope 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. i. liv. 3. + Idem. liv. 6 
¢ Vincent. Bellov. Speculum Moral. Lib. iii. pars x. dist. 21. 















Gregory finding a poor man who had suffered stipwreck, and not having : 
thing else <2 algae oraiheaibcaalie<smclaeeniee a : 
to him by his mother. St. Germain of Auxerre, on his return from Rome, goin 
out of Milan, desired to give all that he had to the poor; and inquiring f n hi i 
deacon if he had done so, found remaining only three denarii, which he then ga 
saying to the murmuring attendant, “ God has enough to feed his s ants 
this day ;” and in fact they had not proceeded far when the servant of a rich 
nobleman came up, and presented them with 200 solidi from his master.* M 
Antonio Bizzonio, Bishop of Fulginas, in 1586, was proposing to set out fo i 
Rome, to visit the threshold of the Apostles, when in the act of proceediy 
forth, a certain nobleman fell on his knees, and besought his charity, eonfes 
ing that he and his family were almost in despair through poverty. The 
Bishop, shocked at such a recital, broke off his journey, and gave the money 
which it would have cost him to this distressed family.t = When Augustin 
Justiniani, one of the great scholars of that period, was appointed by Leo X. 
to the see of Nebbio, in Corsica, en arriving in that island he found the number of — 
poor persons so great that his means did not suffice to relieve them. But this bishop — 
of a poor see was determined that the fruits of his learning should make amends, — 
and for this purpose he published, with notes, two thousand and fifty copies of 
the Psalter, in five languages, of which he was master, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, — 
Chaldaic, and Latin ; finally, this illustrious scholar abandoned all the honors and — 
advantages that were offered to him by the learned world,—at Paris, where he was 
almoner to Francis I., at London, where he was received by Sir Thomas More, 
at Rome, where the treasures of the Vatican must have possessed such attractions 
for him, in order to pass the rest of his life in his poor diocese on that island, 
while returning to which, in 1536, after a short absence at Genoa, where domes- — 
tic affairs had required his presence, he perished in atempest.t Gilles Foscharari, — 
Bishop of Modena, in the sixteenth century, more than once pledged his episcopal 
ring and crosier, in favor of those whose distress he could not otherwise instantly 
relieve. The habit of St. Dominick or of St. Francis, which these men gener- 
ally persisted in wearing, was, it is true, dearer to their hearts than the insignias 
of their ecclesiastical authority, 

Had we permission to wait until more of these men of mercy passed, ‘we might 
behold an Ives, who never thought that he had dined or supped unless he had en- 
tertained some poor man or stranger athis table, a Laurence, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, in whose presence sixty poor persons dined daily, an Anno, Archbishop of Co- — 
logne, in whose palace as many as twenty-four poor men dined every day, and a 
multitude received alms, a Godefrid, Bishop of Amiens, who waited every day on 
thirteen beggars, for whom a table was prepared, a Cardinal Bellarmin, who when — 


* Idem. + Italia Sacra, tom. i. 716, 
t Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de ’Ord. S. Dom. tom. iv. liv. 25, 
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a crowd of poor persons pressed round the gates, all of whom received edie eee 


after the example of Pope Pius V. refused to have any fire in his chamber in the 
_ severe winter months, in order that the price of the wood might be given to the 


poor 
But suen details are interminable ; let us be content with a hasty visit to the 


tombs of bishops, which often attest, with impressive simplicity, how well they 
discharged that duty of their high office. The epitaph on Leontius senior, Arch- 
bishop of Bourdeaux, was written by Fortunatus : 


Quem plebs cuncta gemens confusi voce requirit, 
Hine puer, hine juvenis defiet, et inde senes. 
Nemo valet siccis oculis memorare sepultum 
Qui tamen in populo vivit amore pio. 
Ecclesiz totum concessit in ordine censum, 
Et tribuit Christo quod fuit ante suum. 
Ad quem pauper opem, preciume aptivus habebat, 
Hoc proprium reputans quod cupiebat egens,* 


The same poet had described the charities of Charentinus, Archbishop of Co- 
logne, in verses, which were afterwards placed upon his tomb. 


Si videas aliquos quacunque ex gente creatos 
Quamvis ignotos, mox facis esse tuos. 

Pectora cunctorum reficis dulcedine verbi, 
Letificas vultu tristia corda tuo. 

Pauperibus cibus es, sed et esurientibus esca, 
Rite pater populi, dando salutis opem.+ 


In short, it is the common praise of all these Catholic prelates, as it had been 
of the Apostles, “that they were mindful of the poor. ” 

From a consideration of these facts, it is not strange that some men should still 
be found to raise an energetic cry against the projected spoliations of ecclesiasti- 
eal property ; and as, in the instant which has lately occurred of a Spanish writer, 
to declare, although with the conviction of speaking to deaf ears, that in seizing 

the property of the Catholic Church, legislators are robbing the people of their 
_ best inheritance.“ Politicians, ” saith this Spaniard, “who declaim against the 
riches of the clergy, do not consider the advantage that society derives from it. They 
_ would not wish to annihilate the patrimony of the poor of Christ, which is admin- 
istered by the majority of the clergy with probity and exactness, if they would 
compare the amount of the property of the Church, her expenses and economy, with 
the immense patrimony of our grandes, their dissipation, and their alms. Allow 
the clergy to be despoiled of their revenues, and the streets will be filled with 
ghastly objects, houses will resound with the mournful cries of orphans and widows 


* Lib. iv.c. 9 + Gallia Christiana, tom. i. 257. 
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“a for the poor.” 
But let us, in order to illustrate this subject still further, repair to as 


Ricciide i in every kind of interest. Let us proceed ts thelabdiwentsgulaayl 
to the saint, the philosopher, the poet, the artist, the stranger, and the p 
_ The abbey of St. Riquier gave every day to the mendicants five sous of gold ; 
nourished three hundred poor, one hundred and fifty widows, and sixty e m | 
Such was the liberality of St. Anselm, when Abbot of Bee, to the poor, who wer 
daily fed in the hospitium, that not unfrequently he persuaded his monks to se: 
from their own table the untouched viands, so that their own support was some 
times deemed owing to a miraculous intervention of Providence; when imme 
diately after his exhortations to confidence in God, either a vessel would arrive “or 
England with provisions, or séme rich noble visit the monastery, and leave a 
memorial of his benevolence. | 
In Italy, and in the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, I used to find at certain 
hours the doors of all the convents and religious houses surrounded with crowds 
of cheerful poor people, bringing their dishes and vessels to receive food and alm 5 
the monks and nuns would be seen engaged in conversation with some of them 
who were disclosing their wants ; and each for his little history seemed alwars 
sure of meeting with a most kind and gracious ear. “ As for the poor, ” said one 
of the fathers to me with whom I was conversing, while lodged in the conyent of 
Camaldoli, among the Apennines, “ there is no one around our monastery who h 
not something from it. The young and able are employed i in some work or oth , 
and receive wages, the old and weak, or such as are not in a condition to work, 
come here to our gate, and have their food daily ; there is provision for all our 
poor brethren.” St. Benedict, in a time of famine, having given whatever ne 
could find in his abbey ordered that in fine the last vessel of oil should be deliver 
to the poor.* Again, when a famine and pestilence devastated Aquitaine, an¢ 
many provinces of Gaul, St. Qdilo, Abbot of Cluny, broke up the sacred vessels 3 
of the church, and many beautiful ornaments, and did not even spare the crown: 
which the Emperor Henry had left there as a memorial, and whatever he cou 
collect he gave to the poor. One day as he rode by the way, he found two boys 
who had perished. Immediately dismounting, he took off ‘the woollen vestments 
which was next his skin, and wrapped up the dead bodies in it, and so gave tl em 
sepulture.t Bartholomew de Carranza, the Dominican, after acquiring immense 
literary renown in Spain and Italy, on his return to Valladolid, in 1540, from 
the latter country, sold all his books to succor the poor during a famine, and by hi 


Vincent, Bellov. Spec. Mor. iii, x, 21. + Bibliothec. Cluniacens. 317. 
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advice forty poor persons were nourished within the college during many months.* 
In the year 1197 a new and small monastery at Heisterbach, in the diocese of 
Cologne, made such efforts to relieve the distress of the people during a scarcity, 
that in one day there were counted fifteen hundred poor at the gate, Gebhard, 
who was then abbot, had an ox killed every day, which together with enormous 
loaves of bread, was divided amongst them, The means of the house were slender, 
yet this bounty was continued till the coming in of the fruits. On occasions of 
this kind the presence of a monastery was always attended by the same effects, 
and it will be curious to remark, in future ages, whether, when similar cireum- 
stances occur, the lay possessors, to whom the governments of Europe have con- 
signed the houses of the religious, will be as insensible as the former proprietors to 
the loss of domestic treasures, in their zeal for relieving the wants of their dis- 
tressed brethren; and also whether a minister of commerce in the capital, ora 
bench of magistrates on the spot, will be either able or willing to administer equal 
relief to the sufferers. In the year 1770, and that which succeeded, when a dread- 
fyl famine prevailed in Switzerland, Nicholas, Abbot of Einsiedeln, applied all 
the resources of the abbey to relieve the people. At immense expense were pro- 
visions of various kinds transported out of Italy over Mount St. Gothard, and 
distributed amongst them. The bread was baked within the abbey itself, and di- 
vided ; and, besides, all the usual alms were given in an increased measure, for 
which charity the whole country afterwards formally expressed its gratitude.t 
Calmet shows that it was the ancient custom in all the principal houses of the or- 
der of St. Benedict, to give to the poor thetitheof all the revenues whether of corn, 
wine, cattle, or money, without reckoning private, secret, and extraordinary alms. 
Thus Franco, Abbot of Lobes, in the reign of Louis-le-Debonnaire, made a decree 
that all tenths should be given for the use of the poor and strangers at the gate of his 
monastery.§ And similarly in the ancient statutes of the abbey of St. Peter at 
Corby, given by the holy Abbot Adalard, in the year 822, we read that a tenth of 
all things belonging to the house was to be given to the poor.|| 

In the celebrated monastery of St. Maximinus, near Treves, there was a custom 
religiously observed, from the tenth till the seventeenth century, of giving twice a 
week a large portion of bread to every poor person who came for it, and as many 
as six hundred often applied. During the distribution the gates were closed, and 
all chariots were obliged to wait outside until the pious work was finished, which 
ordinance, it is said, displeased some rich men in latter times. The ancient stat- 
utes of Corby expressly sanction what some potentates before the revolution stig- 
matized asanabuse. “ If strangers,” they say, “should come from distant prov- 
inces exceeding the usual number of those relieved, the porter must provide what 


* Touron, Hist. des Hom. IlJust. de Ord. 8. D. tom. iv. 29. 

+ Tschudi Einsiedlische Chronik. 194. ¢ Comment. sur la Régle de 8. Ben. tom. i. c. iv. 
§ Fulcuinus de Gestis Abbatum Lobiensium apud Dacber. Spicil. tom. vi, p. 558. 

| Statuta Antiqua Corbeiensis, cap. vi. apud Dacher. Spicileg. tom. iv. 


_ daily given at the gate of Corby, there is this sentence : : « Titshouldh 
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time that fewer people come, the hospitalier and the porter are to keep this ch in fe 
stance in mind, in order that another time, when more persons may arrive, y 
was then left may be distributed.+ Never less than four denarii in money are ' 0 
given daily atthe gate, besides wood, and clothes, and vessels. ” The holy ab 
adds the following injunction: “ We beseeci all persons, therefore, who may | 
appointed to offices in this monastery, that in point of largesse and distributia 
they may attend rather to the will of God than to the example of our parsimon 
since every one will have to render an account for himself,.’’t | ) 

This was a reflection which members of the monastic order seem to have be 
at no time disposed to forget. Burkhard, Abbot of St. Gall, would sometime 
return bare-foot, having given his shoes to the poor ; and when his Chamberlai 
used to complain of the state of his wardrobe, in consequence of his charities, he 
used to reply, “If you do not give me what I ask, I know one that will ; for th 
Dean, often to assist me, hides articles of clothing under the covering of my bee 
that I may find them there.’’§ 

We have already seen, that St. Gregory the Great gave to a poor sailor not 
only all the money he had in his monastery, but also a piece of plate which be 
longed to his mother ; and it was supposed by his biographer John the Deacon, that 
his subsequent elevation to the pontificate was the reward of that act. Adjoin- 


ing his monastery he maintained a house of entertainment for the poor, and every 


day he gave dinner to twelve poor strangers at his own table. This was the cus- 
tom of many abbots. Hear a capitulary of the Carthusians read. “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ says in his Gospel, give alms, and lo all things are clean to you, 
Therefore, we exhort and implore all priors of our order, in the bowels of the same 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ, who suffered himself to be suspended on the wood 
of the cross for us, that according to the faculty of their respective houses, they 
would apply their whole hearts to giving great alms. For there is nothing so 
accordant with nature, as that we should do to others what we would desire to 
have done to ourselves in a similar necessity.”|] Even the prejudiced author 
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of a modern history of Glastonbury, expresses admiration at the vast number of 
charitable foundations made by the monks of that abbey for all kinds of dis 
tress, Brother Silvester was moved to embrace the order of St, Franci 
merely by witnessing the generous liberality of Brother Bernard Quintay 
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tothe poor.* — We read of Capuenin friars, who, when they could not assist 


the poor in any other manner, used to beg leather or cloth from their rela- 
tions, aud make shoes and clothes with what was given them for the poor.t 
Regenbodo, a monk of Hirschau, used to give so much of his own allowance 
to the poor, that he left himself to suffer hunger and thirst, for it was the 
eustom in the ninth century for each monk to receive a portion for his own sup- 
port during the year.[ Bartholomew de Martyribus, in his latter days, living re- 
tired in his convent of the holy cross at Viane, used to devote himself wholly to 
the instruction and comfort of the poor. | Returning one Sunday evening, after 
preaching in the country, he meta number of indigent persons, to whom he gave 
all that he had ; but one poor old widow, coming after the rest, and stating that 
she had not evena bed for her daughter, he appointed her to come under the con- 
vent wall, at a certain hour, when, on his return, he tied up his own bed, and after 
nightfall let it down from his window. The poor mother was below to receive 
‘it, and the friars did not discover, till after many days, that their illustrious brother 
had only the boards of his bed to sleep upon. 

In the year 1740, notwithstanding the most deplorable spoliations which had 


been suffered at Jumiages, the monks of that abbey furnished bread to six or seven 


hundred poor. This munificent charity was practised by that community to the 
last hour of its existence, so that when the revolution forced Dom Bride, the Prior, 
to fly from the house, he set out, accompanied with the prayers and tears of the 


‘surrounding people.§ 


But to recite the services of the monks, collectively and individually, to the poor, 


would be an interminable labor. It is enough to refer the reader to the lives of 
“any eminent members of the monastic institute, which will soon convince him that, 
in respect to mercy, the character of an Angelrann, or a St. John of God, was ty- 


pical of them all. In reading their annals, however, and indeed the history of the 
middle ages in general, one cannot but feel some degree of surprise, on remarking 
the number of instances in which extraordinary erudition, which might be thought 


to leave no time or memory for such works, was combined with the most tender 


solicitude for the poor ; instances which seem to indicate that faith had restored 
that supposed pristine order of nature, traces of which it was thought had been 


- faintly discerned by those philosophers who lad investigated the secrets of things, 
and who remarked, that merciful persons were inclined to historical researches 
and moral studies. Aristotle, in treating on physiognomy, ascribes to tle merci- 
ful, as their sign, the disposition of being curious inquirers respecting manners, 
and always communicative ; on which passage, Cocles, of Bologna, a physician of 
the middle ages, comments, and adds, that their cell ot memory is greatly enlarged : 


“Memoriter nam retinent et libenterrecitant facta hominum et gesta, precipue ab 
* Les Chroniques des Fréres Mineurs, Lib. i. 27. + Annales Capucinorum, an. 1539, 


¢ M. Gerbert, Historia Nigre Silve i. 125. 
$ Deshayes, Hist. de l’ Abbaye de Jumiéges, p. 162. 
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cae at Modena, as librarian to the Duke, he had a custom of distributing alms e 
f day at twelve o'clock to the poor of his quarter. During the hours which he ¢ 

“4A voted to study, he would receive no visits from any but the poor; but at wha 
aoe ever hour any of them applied for relief, whether he was at his books or at tabl 
a he would instantly rise and give to them. In the severe season he used to pid Ovi 


a stock of beds and warm clothing to distribute among them, and sometimes vhen ‘ 
he used to find a beggar stiff with cold, and hardly able to support himself, he 
used to have him carried to his house, warmed, placed to eat at his own table, andl 
then sent away with alms. In addition to this ordinary bounty, he established a 
confraternity in the church of the Pomposa, to provide for the wants of pe sons 
who might be forced otherwise to beg, and also to furnish employment to the 
sons and daughters of the poors and to aid this institution he published his 
Treatise on Christian Charity. He gave to it the revenue which he drew from 
his benefices, and, from the dedication of his works, and, as he wished to transmit. 
to his heirs as an honorable memorial the gold chain which had been presented to 
him by the Emperor Charles VI., he had it estimated, and a sum equivalent in 
value given to the fund. This institution supported 200 orphans, widows, an¢ 
helpless persons, and paid 100 sequins every year to the hospital. Here we should 
allude also to the charity with which so many learned physicians attended the sick | 
poor, of which the historians of Padua record instances. Bernardine Scardeoneo 
says, that Jerome Tirabosco Coradino used to visit indigent sick persons for noth= 
ing, more willingly than others repair to the rich for money; to whom refer these 
words, which are inscribed on his sepulchre in the church of St. John. “ In hae 
urbe morbos summa cum charitate depellens.” Similar to him was —— 
Urbino, a man of great piety, without. whom it was thought no one in Padua, 
whether rich or poor, could recover ;—so benign also, and condescending, that not 
only the citizens, but every sick person among the spiritual poor of Christ, i in 
houses of religion, used to seek his assistance.} 

But, leaving these clerks of science and letters, and turning our attention now 
to the manners of the Lay society, in the middle ages, we shall find that men of 
secular life had caught the influence of the ecclesiastical spirit, and were directed 
in a great measure, as far as relates to the treatment of the poor, in conformity 
with the rule of religious perfection. King Robert used to nourish, out of his: 
own revenues, 1000 poor persons in eight different cities that he had selected. 
Whenever he travelled in Lent, he used to feed 100 every day. On Maunday 


* Magistri Bartholomei Coclitis Bononiens. Physionomisti Anastasis, Lib. i. p. 20. 
t Michael Scott, Lib. Physionomis, cap. xlv t De Antiq. Patavii, Lib. xi. 9 
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Thursday, at the hour of tierce, he served 300 with his own hands, having one 
knee on the ground ; to each person he gave vegetables, a fish, bread, and one 
denarium. At sext he did the same. And after dinner, he laid aside his royal 
robe, and washed the feet of 160 poor men, giving to each two solidi, 

Helgald, the Benedictine monk, describes all his charities in detail. On one 
occasion, returning from a certain monastery, he found that his lance had been 
gloriously adorned with silver by his wife. After looking at it some time, he be- 
gan to reflect whether there were not some person who might want the value of it. 
So, calling a poor man to him, he asked him for an iron instrument, with which 
he could take off the silver, and when this was brought to him, he closed the doors, 
and then, with the assistance of the poor man, removed the silver from the lance, 
and, with his own holy hands, put it into his bag, and charged him as he depart- 
ed, to take care that no one should discover him. He used to have his palace filled 
with the holy poor, and they were admitted to feed round his table. He chose, 
however, twelve poor men, whom he especially loved, whom he had always with 
him, in honor of the holy Apostles, whom he loved with a devout heart, always prepar- 
ing for their solemn festivals with a votive fast. These poor men always rode be- 
fore him wherever he went, and at his death he prayed that their number might 
never be diminished. The chief care of this man of mercy was thus described :— 


“ Pascere jejunos, nudos vestire, ligatos 
Solvere, discordes conciliare sibi ; 
Et queecumque homines miseri solatia querunt, 
Hee, ut possibile est. promere corde pio.””* 


Theganus relates of the Emperor Lewis-le-Debonnaire, that he never sat down 
to table until he had given his daily alms ; and that, whenever he was travelling, 
he used to entertain the poor when he rested, places at all places where he stopped, 
a xenodochia ready prepared.t 

St. Oswald, king of the Northumbrians, was not surpassed even by the holy 
Bishop St. Aidan in deeds of mercy. On one Easter festival, both bishop and 
King being seated at table, there arrived a multitude of poor from other parts ; 
the King ordered not only the yet untasted viands, but a silver dish then before 
him to be broken to pieces, and the fragments io be distributed among them. 
Petrus Alphonsus says that a certain well educated youth, son of a wise minister 
of state, to whom a king had promised, on his father’s death, the same dignity, 
gave away allhis paternal property to the poor, meditating on the vanity of the 
world, and the mercy of God ; and, being accused to the king as a dissipator of 
his father’s goods, he replied, that he had not dissipated, but congregated them, 
and placed them beyond the reach of thieves and corruption. At which answer 
the king was so pleased, that he made him his privy counsellor in place of his 


* Epit. vii. Rob. ap. Duchesne Hist. Franc. Script. tom. iv. + Duchesne, tom. ii. p. 135. 
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, hes t, pr nly r Re Es baiien “te 7 
ea Pakdiriia rene ta Stiers, king of Sicily, is his love in bo 
giving alms, and when he had nothing to give the poor, his custom of 1 
his mother Adalesia to beg that she would give him something for th 
_ Hear now the monk of Monte Cassino describe the boyhood and vouth of 
great Abbot Desiderius, who became sovereign ne V 
—“ He was of very gentle blood, and his father was Count of Beneventu 
Snahasbenjs trained up by iaaliSideats; sad dieatialed fe ehad vente. 72 ft 
his father’s death, he used to take what his mother had, and give it continually t 
the poor ; and with his precious clothes he used to cover the poor. And wher 
his mother saw such subtraction of her riches, not to prevent him from doing hi 
will and pleasure, she used to let him do what he wished, for she loved him 
great love, as well she might love such a holy, and beautiful, and gentle yout 
and her only son.”+ A great almoner, says Christine de Pisan, was King Charles 
Y., as may be witnessed in his many foundations of churches and oalleges 3 ne 
gave to poor abbeys and priories, and to churches ; he restored hospitals with 
great alms ; he gave to the mendicant friars, and to poor scholars, whom he com=_ 
forted and sappoliel till they could have a degree ; and whenever he heard of - 
any one grown old or distressed, whether poor religious persons or others, or of — 
any poor maidens that had no portion, or poor orphans or widows, or persons in- 
any piteous case whatever, he gave of his own largely ; and every day continually 
with his own hand, humbly and devoutly he used to give a certain sum of money 
to a number of poor people, and he used to kiss the hand of each of them.”f 
The Archduke Leopold, and his father the Emperor Ferdinand IT., were often — 
heard to declare that if all their treasury were to be exhausted, they would give — 
their habits to the poor, as St. Leopold is known to have done.§ I find these — 
lines on the tomb of Lewis VIL., king of France -— 


a 


‘“‘Pauperis ut memores, melius sint pauperiores, 
Gaudeo pauper homo pauperiore domo.” | 


The kings of France used even to claim, as belonging to their dignity, the title 
of “Chief Administrators of the Goods of the Poor,” as may be witnessed in the 
Royal Letters ofthe 26th of February, 1475, relative to the Hospital of Bour- 
deaux, an office, which, in the time of such princes as Lewis-le-Debonnaire, Robert _ 
St. Lewis, and Charles V., might have been fairly granted to kings, without an 
injustice, or exposing the interests of the poor to danger. The ancient capitularies — 


t 


* Alexand. Abbat. de Rebus gestis Rogerii, apud Murat, Rer. Italic. Seript., tom. v. 
+ L’Ystoire de li Normant, Lib. iii. ¢. 49. t Livre des Fais du sage, Roy chap. xxxii. 
§ Avancin, les Vertus IHoroiques de Leopold, &c. | Ap. Duchesne, tom iv. 











of their treasury every year to the assinignsia cite indiana: 
In later times one may conceive what un immense advantage it was for the 


ipdor to have frequently one of themselves in the person of some holy friar, loy- 


_ ing poverty and the poor, at the court and in the very council of the monarch, as 


his confessor. In ages of faith those who wore rough raiment were in kings’ 
houses. Such was John of St. Thomas, the Dominican, comfessor of King Philip 
TV. of Spain, who was always seen attending to the interests of the poor, 
whenever it was a question of levying supplies, receiving and presenting their 
petitions, becoming their advocate on every occasion, and then visiting them in 
sickness or in prison, And how zealously did many princes correspond to the 
counsels which such men gave ! 

A certain ambassador at the table of Amedeeus, duke of Savoy, making inquiries 
respecting sporting dogs, the duke told him that he should see his kennel the fol- 


lowing day. Having arrived at the appointed hour, the duke led him into a Jarge 


hall, containing many long tables, at which a crowd of poor persons were dining. 
“These are my sporting dogs,” said the duke ; “with these I go on the chase to 


heaven.” “ But how many idle, useless persons are among them?” replied the 


stranger. To whom the prince answered, ‘‘ It is not my business to scrutinize 


their breasts. If God should examine me and you minutely, where should we 


stand? I must regard the poor asa father—not as a judge.” 

Nor were the nobles generally backward in the same track, though history has 
to record so many of their names among the number of the oppressors. Innu- 
merable examples were found amongst them of that wise folly which from the sye- 


amore the publican gathered as the fruit of life. It is usual, with many writers, 


to designate the barbarians who established themselves in the Roman empire as 
having been but partially converted to Christianity ; but the missionaries appeared 
to have impressed them, at all events, with a due sense of the greatcommand ments 
of the new law. During the famine which ensued after the wars of succession 
between the children of Gondioch, king of Burgundy, we read of Erdicie, a prince 
of the country, who, in the year 472, sent his men with horses and chariots through 
the whole kingdom of Burgundy, to seek the indigent and sick poor, and had them 
all brought to his castles and houses, which he filled with them; and when the 
famine was at an end, he placed them again on the waggons; and each person 
was conducted to the place from which he had been taken. f 

Such effect had the exhortations to almsgiving of St. Elphege, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the rich of that time, that they eagerly sought for objects of its 
exercise, and we are told left not a man throughout the province subject to 
want—a sentence which one might deem sufficient to startle the men of Kent at the 
present day,—at ieast to render their eloquence more guarded when next they meet 


* S. Victor, Tableaude Paris, vol. i. p. 58. + Paradin, Hist. de Lyon, Lib. ii. ¢. 8. 









































le no poor: persons remancaa a whole aetaoin’ 
William Vavasour, of Haslewood, who leaves his best horse, with th 18 
fitting a knight, for his mortuary to the chapel of St. Leonard, hic i ha : 
one penny to every poor person of the district ; adding, that the sum total 5 
shall be “more if need be.” The type of rich and honorable men, in ol 
faith, was very different from what it is at present. It may be seen, in the char 
acter ascribed hy the monk of Monte Cassino to Richard, prince of Capua—th 
richest of the rich, the humblest of the humble, the bravest of the brave ;* 0: — 
that of Robert Guiscard—adorned with the dignity ofall virtue—so humble, t that t 
amongst his people he appeared not as the seignor, but as one of the knights, ing 
whom there was no poor widow woman or little boy who might not ask advi 
and to whom they might relate all their thoughts and poverty ; who justly nal 
all that was brought before him, exercising along with justice forgiveness ané 
pity, well observing the words, 4Tant seras plus grant, taut plus te humili or 
as A touz.’’t 4 
Guido, son of Gaymere, and brother of the ferocious Gisolfe, furnishes another 
example. “ Devout he was to the church,” we read, “ and continually befriend= 
ing the poor and giving them alms—honorable knight, and the bravest of the 
Longobards ; of whom the Normans always said, that amongst that race no one 
was more precious than he.’’t 
It was the custom of the rich, in early ages, to give the tenth of their goods ex- 
pressly to the poor. And this practice was by no means confined to the great, - 
for we find many instances of its observance in the middle and lower ranks, com- 
prising the tradesman and the laborer. St. William of Rochester, who was a 
baker, is expressly recorded to have always given to the poor the tenth loaf of 
his workmanship. In Burgundy, the growers of vines had the holy custom of 
giving, from time to time, some portion oftheir best wine to the poor, in order 7 
obtain the blessing of Heaven upon their vineyards.|| fy 
A writer of the thirteenth century speaks of a certain shoemaker who used to— 
bring whatever remained of his profit, after providing for his food and clothing, ~ 
every Saturday, to St Peter’s Church at Rome, and give it there to the poor. 
During three centuries no one carried a sword in time of peace ; but the sign 
of nobility was a long purse hanging from the belt, for containing alms ; and the 
glory of arms yielded to the renown of mercy to the poor ; so that Roger, young- 4 
est son of Tancred de Hauteville; and one of the bravest knights of the world, de- 
rived his surname from his liberality rather than from any other virtue, being — 
styled, “ Roger of the purse,” because he always had it in his hand, dispensing — 


* L’Ystoire de li Normant, liv. iv. c. 17. + Id. liv. v.c. 1. tld. liv. viii, ¢. 2. 
§ Germania Sacra, tom. i. 78. | Monteil, Hist.;des Frangois. tom, iii, 26. 
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bounty. In fact, men boasted of the great charities of their ancestors as they 
would in these days of their exploits on the field of battle, or of their rhetorical 
triumphs in the senate. The noble Roman family of the Frangipani derives its 
name from the great charities of one of its ancestors, in feeding the poor of Rome, 
as Philip Villani mentions in his life of Dante. 

The Badoarian family at Venice, which had erected the church of St. John 
the Evangelist, in the year 790, when raising a tomb within it, in the sixteenth 
century, to Angelo Badoario, deemed it the highest eulogium, w'en it was made, 
to testify that le ruled the hospital of tae poor with singular charity ; and again, 
when an inscription was to be placed upon the sepulchre of the great admiral An- 
dro Badoario, these noble men were content to say of him, “ Qui cum honores om- 
nes esset consecutus, pietatem in pauperes unam coluit.”* No blazon was deemed 
more noble on a monument than the lines which commemorated the almsgiving 
fervor of the dead; as those over the grave of Martial d’Auvergne, which record 
that he was the counsellor and nourisher of the poor, and that he patiently rendered 
up his spirit to Christ ;+ and those on the tomb of the third Grimoald, duke 


of Beneventum, which is placed near the sepulchre of his father Arichis, in that 
basilica, and which end thus :— 


“ Terrenas gazas nunquam servavit amando, 
Sed mox captivis, indigenisque dedit. 

Itala, Romana, Illyrica, Hebraa, Afra, Pelasga, 
Morte tua, Princeps, jam sine fine dolent.t{ 


Ah, reader ! there is much profit from these tombs. | Mark that of Sebastian 
Ziani, duke of Venice, in the Benedictine Church of St. George, on which you 
read, “‘ Patrisze lux, spes miserorum MCXXyutl. ;” that of John Lando, the senator, 
in the Church of St. Antonio, with the words, “ Ex opibus suis nihil sibi preter 
jus largiendi indulsit ;” that of Duke Nicholas Marcello, the just and pacific, in 
the Church of St. Marina, with those, “ In pauperes piissimus ;” that so mould- 
ering with age in the Church of St. Mary of Mercy, of James Morus, a Venetian 
warrior, with the line, 


** Prodiga pauperibus Christi manus extitit ejus :"§ 


that of Raimund Solimano, an illustrious citizen of Padua, erected with such 
magnificence in the fourteenth century in the Church of the Hermits in that city, 
on which you read,“ Pauperiem miserans.”’|! 

In the ba ial court, as well as in the yard of every obscure citizen, there was 
always a distribution of food to the pcor, after the family had dined. Giraldus 
ascribes this custom even tothe degenerate Welsh : he says, that “ when they ate, 


* Splend. Venet. in Thess. Ant. Italix,v. + Gouget, Bibliotheque Fran¢oise, tom, x. 40. 
t Ttalia Sacra, tom. viii. 38. § Splend. Ven, in Thess. Ant. Ital. v. 
} Bern. Scard. de Ant. Pat. iii, 18. 
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a 
the first slice of bread was always given to the poor.” The remains of every 
dish that had been touched at the tableof Charles the Bold belonged to the poor, 
Owing to the preaching of Eustache de Flay, the pope’s legate in the thirteenth 
century, there was at all great tables in England an eleemosynary dish to eceive 
part of the victuals which they offered to the poor.t ‘4 

Incidental notice of these customs occurs in the life of St. Francis of Assisium ; 
for the holy father, being invited to dine with Matthew Rimido, a Roman gentle 
man, and arriving before the master had entered, the holy father being unknown — 
to the servants, who happened to be but recently hired, we read that he sat do i. 
in the court among some poor people, and began to eat with them of the alms given 5 
and the master arriving, and finding his guest su placed, seated himself down also 
on the ground, and made his dinner thus in common with them all.§ 

St. Peter Damian, in his treatise on alms dedicated to Mainard, bishop of 
Urbinum, relates that the marquis Mainfred in the farthest bounds of 
Liguria on Easter Sunday, prepared a magnificent banquet, and having placed — 
the poor in order at many tablesp he himself, with his servants, waited on them, — 
and then partook of what they had left.|| ! 


a 


In the middle ages, when men made a feast, they invited the poor. The monk 
” of Monte Cassino, in his history of the Normans in Italy, after relating the depart- 
ure of Count Drogo from the pope, and his coming to a castle called Monte 
Alegro, on the feast of St. Lawrence in the year 1051, proceeds as follows :—“ He 
was accustomed to go to tlie office on solemn festivals, and to adorn the chureh, 
and to invite the poor to dinner, and to make offerings to the poor ; and on this 
occasion Drogo wished to be here, to his delectation, and to celebrate this day with 
solemnity in honor of St. Lawrence, martyr ; and all things necessary forthe poor 
were arranged, and they were invited.”"§ This mode ef having delectation in the 
eleventh century, is worthy of being remarked. | 

In the year 1588, Camillus Gonzaga, a man no less illustrious for his alms than 
for his noble blood, used to feed every day, during the scarcity, in his house, at 
Novellara, in the Venetian territory, two hundred poor persons, on whom he 
waited himself; while they were not only fed, but instructed in the Christian 
doctrine. In 1590 his bounty was even greater, to meet the difficulties of the 
time ; and it is said that his sweet and affable conversation delighted his poor 
guests, with whom he used to dine as only one of their company. 

Lo! there stands the castle of Loretto, inhabited by Landulph, count of Aqui- 
num, seigneur of Loretto and of Belicastro. The gate is besieged by a crowd of 
poor persons, for the scarcity which prevails this year has occasioned great and 
general distress. But who is this boy, with the face of an angel, that seems about 


* Girald. Cambrens. Itin. Cambrie. Lamarche, Estat. de la Maison du Duc de Bourgogne. 
t Buleus, Hist. Universit, Paris, tom. iii. 7. 

§ Marco Diego de Navarre Sola, les Chrohiques des Mineurs, Lib. {. c. 118. 

} Annul. Camaldul. Lib. xviii. 4 L’Ystoire de li Normant, liv. fii... 22. 
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ten years of age, who is distributing alms among them, and speaking to them with 
such an expression of love? It is the count’s son, Thomas, lately returned from 
school at Monte Cassino, a truly angelic lad, and so devoted to the poor that he 
gives them part of his own dinner ; and it is said the stewart has caught him some- 
times taking things without permission to give to them, though when they searched 
within his clothes they could only find some flowers. * Ina chapel at Beli- 
castro, in Calabria, there is a very ancient picture, in which St. Thomas is repre- 
sented as a boy opening his vest and producing some roses, which had been con- 
cealed within it, toa man who seems to interrogate him.t 

St. Ambrose of Sienna, of the illustrious family of Sansedoni, when a youth, 
used to go out in search of poor people through the streets of that city, not think- 
ing it enough to satisfy those who presented themselves at his father’s gate. By 
consent of his pious mother, Justina, he turned part of the house into a kind of 
hospice, and had permission, on certain days every week, to receive and entertain 
all poor passengers, on whom he used to wait, serving them at table, persuaded 
that he was entertaining Christ.t This was at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Clement VIITI., Benedict XIII., and many other sovereign pontiffs, 
used on certain days to cause poor persons to be entertained in their own palace, 
and would wait on them at table. It was a custom that prevailed very widely, 
to keep a kind of host’s table for poor strangers, which was in the very hall where 
the family of the house dined. St. Gregory of Tours mentions a certain gentle- 
man who would never sit down at table with his wife and children, unless there 
was some poor man to eat with them ; and he describes him, on one occasion, 
when he could find no beggar in the streets, as going outside the town in the even- 
ing, to look from the gate whether he could discern any poor stranger, that he 
might lead him tohis house to supper. Even the dark mysterious men whom history 
as well as poetry represents as appearing from time to time among the feudal no- 
bility, were not exempt from the influence of the general habit of mercy to the poor. 
The chief of Lara’s wide domain is an instance ; 


‘For though his lonely habits threw of late 
Gloom o’er his chamber, cheerful was his gate ; 
For thence the wretched ne’er unsooth’d withdrew, 
For them, at least, his soul compassion knew. 
Cold to the great, contemptuous to the high, 
The humble pass’d not his unheeding eye ; 
Much he would speak not, but beneath his roof 
They found asylum oft, and ne’er reproof.” 


Although instances of individual bounty might be multiplied without end, for 
the innumerable friends of God in different ages, dissimilar in many respects, were 


* Touron, Vie de St. Thomas d’Aquin, 17. + Gabr. Barfi de Antiq. et Situ Calabrim, lib. iv, 
¢ Touron. Hist. des Hom. Lllust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. i, Liv.d, 






























- dhomingxserey-ocourred, prime Said aed ping gave convit 
that one was their common Father—yet I cannot refrain from addin i 
- place, a few remarkable examples. Many authors have written histories of 
as did Valentinus, Leuchtius, and Drexelius, I shall merely produ af 
ecdotes relating to them, such as appeared to me most striking in the per a 
our ancient chronicles. i : 

The alms of the rich, in the middle ages, often surpassed the expectations of 
poor. “ A certain count,” says a writer of the thirteenth century, “saw a poor bo 
half naked asking alms, and gave him adenarium, desiring him to buy a purse) . 
it, and bring it to him, and adding, that he would then put in it what he thot gh 
necessary. The boy went, and wishing to save a little, kept back one obol, ar 
with the other bought the purse and came back to the count, who asked him he 
much he had paid for it ; and when the boy disdained to tell a lie, and said, ‘ One 
obol, and I bring you back the other,’ the count filled the purse with money, say. 
ing, ‘Ifyou had brought back g larger purse, young man, you would have gone 
away with more money.’ “ But another anecdote from the same author is still 
more beautiful: “A certain man, through infirmity, not being able to fast till a 
late hour, caused some poor persons to breakfast with him on fasting days, say 
ing in his prayer, ‘O Lord, if thou artangry with me for not fasting to-day, 1 
will say to thee hereafter, before thy judgment-seat, Lord, if I did eat before the 
time, thou didst eat with me !’”* a 

Thibaud the Great, count of Blois, and fourth of that name, also called the saint, 
whose religious foundations and presents to churches were so numerous, gave proc f 
of the utmost charity and mercy for the poor. Thomas de Cantinspré relates, 
that one day he gave everything he had, even to his coat and cloak, in alms; 
and St. Bernard relates, that during a famine he pledged all that he possessed 
to assist poor families, not sparing even a certain vase, when he had nothing else 
left.+ 

Behoid Charles of Blois, living as an equal with nobility, and asa brother with 
the poor !—equitable and disinterested in his judgments, pions and austere as 
amonk, His table was frugal, and his repasts wereaccompanied wit! aoly lessons, 
He gave even his needful to the indigent ; eighty poor persons were alwaysat his | 
table ; and on Holy Thursday sat thirteen, on whom he waited with his own hands, - 
and washed their feet.t Richard IT., duke of Normandy, who built the rich and 
renowned abbey of Fescamp, caused a stone coffin to be made for himself, in_ 
which he was to be buried ; and this he used to fill with provie‘ens for the poor 
every Friday, as long as he live’ to which he added twenty sous of silver.§ 
The wife of Count Egbert, at the court of Charlemagne, in like manner, caused 





* Speenlum Mor, Lib. iii. p. x. 22. + Bernier, Hist. de Blois, 206 
} Lobineau, Hist. de Brit, liv. vii. 
§ Duchesne Antiquitez des Villes de France, tom. ii. 882 
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_ Ser coffin to be made many years before her death. which was twice each day filled. 
with provisions that were given to the poor. * 

Memorable was the habitual bounty of Fulco, the good count of Anjou ; but 
one act of charity and humility, above all, rendered him celebrated in the middle 
ages. It was his custom never to disdain any one, however abject. He used to 
ask each poor man, with the liberal benevolence of humility, respecting his name” 
and country, and circumstances, After relieving many poor, he would only de~ 
sire them to go to the monastery of St. Martin at Tours, and pray for themselves« 
Once, as he was journeying through his domains for the purpose of maintaining. 
peace and justice, surrounded by a crowd of nobles, upon coming within view of — 
the church of the blessed Martin the confessor, according to his custom he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and, with knees upon the bare ground, prayed for some 
time. The attendants, out of respect to the count, stood aside. As he rose front 
prayer ne saw on his right hand a man of the most horrible aspect, with hands and 
feet all corroded, covered with clephantiue pustules, and miserably diseased wit!: 
leprosy, who asked the count tohave pity on him, — The rest of the nobles and 
the domestics of the count feared to approach or even to look at him ; the coun 
of a sounder mind, put forth his hand to the bier, intending to give him some~ 
thing ; but the leper cried out, “ No, my Lord I do not mean such indulgence ‘ 
but because my feet are eaten away with leprosy, and I cannot either walk myself 
or hold myself on a horse to be carried to the church of the confessor, perchance 
you eould carry me thither ; and there I should find some man of God, who, for’ 
the redemption of his sins, would order for me what was necessary in the hospital 
oflepers, where I might be received.’’ The count no sooner heard him, than he 
carefully wrapped the leper round in his own mantle, and, to the astonishment of 
the beholders, placed him on his shoulders, and bore that burden for two leagues, 
till he came to the church of the blessed Martin ; and then it is said that the 
leper disappeared, and the count understood the mystery, but kept silence, and al- 
lowed the rest to remain in ignorance of it. Te had carried this burden from the 
gate of Evrerdon to the porch of the blessed Martin. 

The young son of the Count of Ebernstein, wlio became the second general of the 
Dominican order, under the name of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, had a custom of 
giving alms every day to the first beggar who presented himself. JIaving bee 
sent to Paris to pursue his studies, he was so enamored with the ecclesiastical 
offices, that he never failed to repair by night to the ehurch of our Lady, to assist at 
matins ; and if he arrived before the porter had opened the gates, he used to med~ 
itate before them, undismayed by the horror of the darkness, One night, as he 
was running for this purpose, and fearing that he should not arrive in time to hear 
the beginning of matins, a stranger accosted him and asked charity. * Having no 
money, he took off his belt and gave it to him; and we are told, that when he 


* Drexelius de Eleemos. p. ii. c. 4 
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entered the illicit hacen — how gre; 
that act of mercy was agreeable to God, sth Poh zoo 

St. Dominick, when a student at Palencia, sie higiiiois every things se th | 
he possessed to the poor in a year of famine, sold even his books that ha¢ 
glossed, as an ancient writer says, with his own hand, or i i 
be employed in relieving them. It is said, that this holy youth had k 
ways particularly encouraged to give great alms, by his noble mother. Int 
History of Du Guesclin we read that while a youth in his father’s house, 
onall other accounts he was but little regarded, he had 2 custom, that if any | or 
_ person asked alms, and he had no money, he would undress himself, and give hi his 
clothes, for the love of our Lord ; which trait pleased his father far more than 
any thing else which was in him t+—remarkable testimony assuredly to the char- 
acter of that father, or rather to the spirit of that age, which could recognize and 
admire the pious love of our Lord in such an act of a truant lad, who was gene ~ 
ally accused of forgetting his rank, and condueting himself like the son of a pea 
ant. This love, prompting actswf heroic generosity to the poor, was even a feat- 
ure of the chivalrous character, as not only the ancient romances which represent 
its manners, but many of the monastic records, which speak of the early lives of 
convertites, can attest. Garnier de Mont-morillon, a monk of Maison-Dieu, had 
been once a distinguished knight in the world, One day, as he returned from a 
pilrimage to St. James, riding alone with his squire, he met a beggar at the skirts 
of a forest, and, not having any money to give to this man, who asked alms, he 
devoutly offered him a pair of precious gloves, which had been given to him by 
his lady love. This act remained unknown, until at length he himself related 
simply to some persons how, for the love of Christ, he had once made such an 
offering to a poor beggar.t The charitv of feudal lords did not, however, disdain 
to flow in a more ordinary channel, : 

Matthew de Montmorenci, in the year 1302, durimg the fair of the Landit, des 
tined a certain rent for purchasing clothes and shoes for the poor of Montmorenei, 
which were distributed by a canon, by the curate, and by one of the townsmen.§ | 
In the year 1205, Matthew de Montmorenci assigned, on his estate of Ecouen, — 
many sums to be given to the poor, and also to monks, ordaining that every year 
a certain quantity of cornshould be applied to making bread, which was to be 
distributed to the poor every day in Lent, by the canons of the collegiate Church 
_of St. Martin at Montmorenci.|| In 1588, Abel de la Rochette, Seigneur de 


Cervon, and his wife Margueritte de Lyonne, made a foundation in the village’ 
for supporting a schoolmaster, for marrying every year a certain number of poor 


maidens, and for clothing yeurly six poor persons.§ 
The love which many of the great Seigneurs of the middle ages evinced for the 
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* Touron, Vie de 8. Dom, Lib. vi. t Chronique du Guesclin, 40. Y 
+ Orderi« Vital. Hist. Norman. Lib, viii. § Lebeuf, Hist. «iu Diocese de Paris. tom. iii. 385. 
4 ld. tom. ty. 293. ¥ Id. tom, xiii. 79. 
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poor, is certainly not one of the least remarkable features in their history. How 
forcibly is this indicated in one expression of a letter, written by Father Jolin de 
Avila, to John of God, of Grenada, where he says, “I thought the duke of Sese 
had sent you a present. If hedo not, remember to ask him, and he will send 
you something ; for he loves you greatly, from knowing that you devote your- 
self to comsort the poor.”* = Thecharity and alms of the good. Cleberge, at 
Lyons, during the famine in 1531, render him an historic personage. How ad- 
mirable was the charity, how prodigious was the alms of the noble and rich Flor- 
entines, during the great dearth of 1346 and 1347. Again, in 1496, when fam- 
ine was added to the political misfortunes which harassed both the city and terri- 
tory of Florence, how merciful was that conduct of the inhabitants, in not allow- 
ing that the entrance into the city should be denied to the wretched, so that great 
crowds of poor people froma distance wandered about the streets receiving co- 
pious alms from the noble and wealthy citizens? 

Angelo Acciajoli, Bishop of Florence, and the magistrates of the city, rivalled 
each other on that occasion in works of merey. All who fled thither were gra- 
ciously received, without distinction of friend or enemy, lodged and nourished as 
long as the famine lasted Troops of poor arrived daily at the gates, and the citi- 
zens never grew weary in giving them all the same reception.t Similar effects 


followed after the preaching of Savonarola in that city. The rich rivalled cne 
another in liberality to the poor. At the end of each sermon, ladies of quality 


used to give up their rings, their necklaces, parts of their dress, or most precious 
jewels, to the persons who collected. John Picus, of Mirandola, by advice ox 
Savonarola, having sold his estates, set aside two thousand gold crowns to give in 
charity to the poor. In vain he besought the friar who had given him the counsel 
to accept at least four hundred crowns, to form a dower for his two sisters, who, 
in consequence of the disordered state of their father’s affairs, were reduced almost 
to the necessity of seeking their bread. The ministers of mercy in the ages ot 
fuith were not hypocrites. The friar would not permit them to receive one shill- 
ing. 

The magnificence of Cosmo do Medici was universally celebrated, but the full 
extent and number of his charitable deeds were not known till after his death, when 
his son, making the inventory of his property, found that there was hardly a citi- 
zen of any quality who did not owe him large sums. He used to anticipate their 
demand, and provide for all their wants. Marsilius Ficinus declares, that he has 
been moved even to tears at hearing of the prodigious alms and charity of Lorenzo 
de Medici, during the late holy festivals of the Church. “Tf it be effeminate to 
shed tears, Michelocti, I confess myself to be effeminate. Such is my disposition, 
whether through certain tender joy, or through I know not what strange affection, 


* De Avila, Epist. xvii. 
+ Touron, Hist. des Hom, Ilust. de ’Ord. 8. Dom. tom. ii. liv. xiii. $ Idem. tom. iii. 28. 





iow ‘bekaiedi teal) edit: pov! presale pea ermrget hee 
by some marvellous fascination, mine to flow over.”* — ee COR te ye 
During the scarcity, when the poor of Rimini, and of the villages arc 
languishing in great distress, brother Francis, a Capuchin friar, went : 
ing a large cross on his shoulders, and crying, Oetteoan, heigl 
who is famishing.” In this manner he collected such a quantity of wheal eal 
that he could thenceforth nourish all the poor, to whom, under a certain porti 
of thecity, he daily distributed food with his own hands ; and as the ~— 
ceeded the demand, a pious farmer gave part of a field, that the remainder of t 
beans might be sown in it for the use of the poor, which produced a most abun 
ant harvest.t 
In 1577, when a great sickness was prevalent at Verona, for which the ph ysiciar 
prescribed the use of old wine, there was scarcelyany one in the city who coul 
furnish it but a nobleman of the family of Vilmercati, and though the almone 
of the Capuchins felt shame ori*being obliged to apply so often for a supply, tha 
gentleman would never allow his servants to refuse giving it; so thata repe 
went through all Verona, that his casks had become inexhaustible.t " 
So much was seen in the last book respecting the charitable works of the devon 
female sex in ages of faith, that we need hardly seek farther illustrations of such 
mercy, though it may be well to remark, in a few instances, the holy and beney: 
olent idea which inspired it, as well as the ingenious and affectionate manner it 
which it was reduced to practice. Indeed the rule was the same for all. ‘Thor 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ; “ that is to say,” adds Guy de Roye, “ the 
shalt love and desire that he should Jove and serve God, and do good works 
and arrive at Paradise, as thou wishest for thyself:”§ and there was no pr 0- 
vision in the middle ages to check the alms of a Ruberto of Padua, who when cane r 
of thateathedral, used every morning to give a piece of silver to each poor men- 
dicant that he found in the cathedral when he first entered it:|] an example 


showing 3 type which had many imitators among both men and women, althoug' 



































the mercy of the latter does not seem to have been more avowedly in all instance: 
directed by this supernatural motive : so that it is peculiarly well expressed in rhat 
symbolic image of a young widow holding in one hand the model of a church, and 
with the other giving alms to a poor cripple, which, under the name of St. Elis 
abeth, stands against a pillar in the beautiful church, under her invocation, 
Marbourg. Some anxiety to promote the spiritual welfare of the poor, was gener 
ally at the bottom in all their deeds of mercy ; as when Madame de Chantal visits 
an unhappy victim of vice, tends her through a long sickness, and at length sue- 
ceeds in effecting the cure of her soul. while she only seemed occupied in admin- 


* Mars, Ficinus, Epist. Tih. §, + Annales Capneinornm, an, 1599. + Id. an, 1577. 
€ Guy de Roye le Doctrinal de Sapience. | Bern. Scard. de Antiq. Patav. Lib, i. 6 
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istering relief to the body. To honor God in his saints was another object gener- 
ally associated with their benevolence to the poor, At Lisbon, on St. Anthony’s 
day, an English traveller describes his meeting the Prior of Avis, a most benign 
prelate, who has been passing it in consoling the sick and indigent, climbing up 
to their miserable chambers to afford assistance in the name of the saint whose 
festival was celebrating, and whose fame for every charitable act has been handed 
down by the inhabitants of that city from father to child, through a long series 
of generations. It was with the alms of devout women, given with similar inten- 
tions, that such visitors were often provided. Some view to facilitate the attend- 
ance of .he poor at the divine offices, or to render them sensible of the connection 
between the bounty which relieved them, and the love of Jesus Christ, was sure to 
be discernible in the mode of dispensation, The holy seasons of the Church were 
therefore those on which their alms were chiefly distributed. The days which are 
selected by princes and nobles of the reformed creed to throw open heir brilliant 
palaces to the rich, and to furnish forth their tables with the most sumptuous 
fare, were those on which the Catholic nobility sat by the side of beggars, 
hearing the preacher, who explained the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Queen 
Blanche, mother of St. Louis, left seventy acres of land in the parish of Lou- 
vre, near Paris, to furnish bread, which was to be given to all poor persons who 
should apply for it on the day of Midlent. 

These alms of Lent were always accompanied with an intimation that they were 
given through devotion for that holy season, as may be witnessed in the letter of 
her son concerning them.t The mode in which women di=pensed charity to the 
poor in the middle ages, furnishes a striking example of what we remarked in the 
beginning, respecting the recognized incompatibility between tne manners of a dis- 
sipated and irreligious life with the grace of the blessed merciful; for their gener- 
osity is always shown as the result of deep religious impressions, and generally 
in connection with personal abnegation and austerity. The duchess, say the old 
writers of the life of St. Elizabeth, would often command for herselfa dinner such 
as that of che poor, in order that she might know by experience what kind of food 
they partook of. The castle of Bouchet belonged at one time to the Lady Anne 
Martinozzi, sister of Cardinal Mazarine, Princess of Conty, whose epitaph in the 
church of St. Andre des Ares, at Paris, attested that, disgusted with the world at 
the age of nineteen years, she sold her jewels to nourish the poor of Berry, Cham- 
pagne, and Picardy, during the famine of 1662, remaining a widow at the age ot 
twenty-nine. 

In the thirteenth century, Hedwige, Princess of Poland, used to nourish daily 
thirteen beggars, as if Christ and his Apostles, and wherever sh: travelled she 
took them along with her; but for other poor she had a separate kitchen, and 
servants apart to wait on them.§ No mother ever showed greater love to her own 


* Lebeuf, Tlist. du Diocése de Paris, tom. v. 476. ¢ Ap. Duchesne, tom. v. 
$ Lebeuf, Hist, du Diocése de Paris, tom. xi. 67. § Drexelius de Eleemos. p. ii. c. 4 
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pore the food for them with her own bands She often rose secretly in 

of the night, to visit the sick, ti wri rene! with he ving th hree 
four entire days. The only complaint that she ever uttered, when unable to 
her apartment through illness, was, that she could not visit the poor. Cathe 
Ciboa, Duchess of Camerino, nearly related to three sovereign pontiffs, a we 
no less distinguished by piety and greatness of mind, than by learning, h: ie 7 
perfect knowledye of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and being skilled in the a 
philosophy, and nearly all arts, is commemorated in the annals of the Cap uel 
whom she loved and protected from their commencement, as being still mor 
illustrious, on account of her eminent disposition to exercise mercy. Her hot 


was always filled with a crowd of indigent persons ; and no one ever depart 
from her gate empty handed or sorrowful. But above all works of love, wea 
told that she preferred those which tended to promote the salvation of others.* 

The details respecting the alms of devout women, which occur in all represen 
tations of the ancient feudal life, show not only the fervor which inspired them i 
relieving the poor, but the prodigies of good which they effected. During a yea 
of scarcity Madame de Chantal, the blessed foundress of the order of the Visita 
tion, nourished not only all the poor on the baron’s estates, but also those of t 
surrounding country for seven leagues round ; and though some persons used te 
come occasionally twice in the day, she would never refuse them.t The commot 
saying on the tongue of all the poor in Poland used to be, that there would be ne 
poor in that kingdom if the blessed Grimislava, mother of King Boleslaus the 
Chaste, had been still alive.t St. Vincent de Paul was enabled to perform hi 
great works of charity by means of devout women of the first rank, such as the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, the Princess of Mantua, afterwards Queen of Poland, th 
Marchioness of Magnelais, and others, When the lady of the manor was dying, 
the poor of the surrounding country used often to demand and obtain permissio 
to approach her bed-side, as we read of the lady of Chevreux d’Esturville.§ Wha 
an affecting picture might be placed upon this tomb, which opeus to receive the 
Queen of Naples. On one side you might see an altar, from which a priest is 
turning, as if having celebrated the holy mass ; and fronting it, on the other, a 
bed, on which the young queen is represented in the act of giving a book to one 
in kindly guise, who receives it on his knees. There need be added no inserip- 
tion ; tradition would supply the comment, and record, that in that book were 
written the names of all the indigent families who had long been receiving 
secret alms, without knowing from whose mercy the relief had come. 

Madame de Pollalion, we read, when a child in her parents’ house, veing un- 


* Annales Capucinorum, an, 1528, + Marsollier, Vic de Mde, Chantal. i. 55. 
~ Wadd. ann. Minorum, tom, iv. 1258. 
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der the direction of father Lebrun, a Dominican friar, had no greater pleasure 
than in comforting and assisting the poor. She used to give them her pocket- 
money, and eyen what was given for her own dinner. On on: occasion, having 
found a poor sick child, she begged permission to have him taken care of in her 
father’s house, and then attended him like a little sister till he died.* 

We have already seen that these Catholic ladies used to visit the cottages of 
the peasants, and teach them how to assist the sick, and give them clothes, and 
tend them in their illness, and serve them on their knees. Many interesting and 
highly poetic scenes resulted from the charitable works of women in the middle 
ages, which even profane: history does not disdain to exhibit. O how did the 
burning words of Christ dissolve the hearts of those, who in the gentleness of their 
sweet youth had never trodden on a worm, or bruised a living flower, but they 
had pitied it with needless tears ! Madame de Chantal meeting three poor young 
men in great distress, and having no money, gave them her diamond ring of her 
finger, though it had belonged to her revered husband ; and it is said, that she felt 
such joy at making this sacrifice, that she resolved from that hour never to re- 
fuse any person who asked alms for the love of God. 

On a certain Thursday, say the ancient chronicles of St. Elizabeth, the duchess 
was descending from the castle of Wartbourg into the town, richly attired, and 
having given all her silver to a crowd of poor persons, when hercharity was 
again invoked, having no money left, she took one of her gloves, which was adorned 
with jewels, and gave it tothe beggar. | A young knight who was in her train, 
observing what she had done, went back and purchased the glove from the beg- 
gar, which he fastened to his helmet asa pledgeof divine protection. Subsequently, 
he assisted at many tournaments, and went to join the erusaders, On return. 
ing home, and on his death-bed, he declared that he had always ascribed his es 
capes to having worn that memorial of the dear St. Elizabeth .+ 

Indeed the magnificence of alms was a point on which we should have dwelt. 
Berta, wife of the emperor Henry IV., having been presented with a skein of 
very find thread by a poor rustic maiden who had spun it, and taken occasion of 
the emperor’s visit to Padua to send it to her, and hearing that for holy manners: 
she was a model to the whole village of Montagnono, where she resided, gave tlie 
thread to her steward, and ordered him to repair to that village, and to give her as 
many acres from the land of the state as could be comprised by the thread. To 
this donation the noble family of Montagnono traced the origin of its great- 
ness !¢ 

But it would be endless tomultiply these instances. It may only he remarked, 
in concluding, that it was not so much by what Catholic women performed 


* Vie de Madame de Pollalion, Paris, 1754. 
+ Ct. de Montalembert, )'Hist. de 8. Eliz. chap. 8, 
¢ Bern. Scardeono de Antiq. Pat. Lib. iii. 15. 
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‘What was it, in fact, which determined the will of men to take the direction 
‘blessed merey ? Faith and divine grace, undoubtedly, as we observed ir 
ginning ; but it is evident, also, Pn Milan Rg Aa 
jutimately associated with impulse divine, in constant co-operation to promot 
the same effect ; namely, Sapreetonat ha deny and, under their influence. 
the angel-like perfection of the woman’s heart ; for it was the sweet look, or ¢ 
image raised by memory of the gentle wife or maiden, making all ona 1 
beauteous and dear, that killed the fiend within remorseless breasts, and m Fi, 
them pitiful, The virtues of the maiden made other ladies fair, says the poet of 
the Nibelungen ; and he might have added, the beauty of the maiden left in the 
world none but the virtuous—none who had not, at least in ruins, the elements” 
of an angelic nature—none but objects of the deepest, holiest sympathy ; for i 
man communion with this pure being kindled intense zeal to serve and comfort 
all whose hopes and tears had been studied in one face, that to a youthful mind 
had always reflected heaven. Ah! what. sudden tears and whut immense pity 
would not the thought alope inspire, that she too might have suffered this calam- — 
jty—that she might have had her bright innocent fancies thus dissipated | What — 
kind of relief, think you, would be extended to the destitute, while such images — 
passed through the heart? When,as Marsilius Ficinus says, all women under — 
one idea would be one woman ? It would be impossible, therefore, to understand — 
the manners of Catholic ages, in regard to tenderness and merey, without taking 7 
into account this great, though subordinate motive ; to appreciate which, it is 
necessary to have formed an adequate idea of the graces that encompassed young 
Catholic women like St. Elizabeth ; and there can never be wanting to the 
Church some that resemble her ; so that you perhaps, reader, like myself, have no — 
oecasion to recur to books for illustration, when it isa question of the exquisite 
justice and truly divine compassion ofa woman’s heart in which youth and faith — 
are joined, 7 
Hitherto we have seen, as it were, shadows of the blessed merciful pass sep- — 
arately,one by one. But itis perhaps froma general view of the manners of a — 
Catholic population, and the spirit of its municipal laws, that we can form the | 
most correct idea of the compassionate principle which predominated in society — 
during the middle ages : though indeed, without pursuing our researches any far- 
dher, methinks we must already know how to estimate the merit of those modern 
writers who would persuade us that the people, then in a state of infancy like 
children, were cruel and insensible to the sufferings of others. But in the face of 
such witnesses it will be desirable to present direct proof that the interests of the 
people were always paramount in the estimation of both magistrates and citizens ; 
while in respect to provision for every description of human misery, their insti- 
tutions were such as no former levislators could have conceived, and such also as no 
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community in modern times, without the aid of Catholicism, can hope to imitate 
with the slightest chance of success, 

“ Greatly have we exulted, on hearing of your faith and constancy,” says St. 
Bernard, writing to the citizens of Toulouse. “ Our visit to you was short, 
but, as it appears, not fruitless. The corruptors of your faith are detected, and 
your manners are no longer in danger of being contaminated by them ; so stand, 
I beseech you, inthe Lord. Practise hospitality, receive the stranger, feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick, redeem the captives, and prove by your 
works of merey that you have profited by our admonitions.”* 

You perceive, reader, with what weapons he had armed them against heresy, 
with what spirit he had inspired a whole city. Of the confraternities, which 
were one of the immediate results of the direction given to the public mind, I 
have repeatedly had occasion to speak ; and it was not possible to mention them, 
in reference to any subject, without remarking at the same time their prodigious 
efforts in administering consolation of every kind to the poor and miserable of 
every description. At Vicenza there was a confraternity of laics, under the name 
of St. Jerome, assiduous in pious exercises, while living free in their respective 
houses. Every week twelve of these men used to go about to visit the sick and 
prepare them for the sacraments, and comfort them with food and clothing. 
“ There is no merchant,” says Ughelli, “citizen or noble, to whom they do not 
apply, asking alms at every door. Seventy laymen are thus inflamed with the love 
of God: so that no one in Vicenza need despair of relief.”+ In the city of Treviso, 
one of these lay confraternities used every year to enable twenty-five poor maideus 
to marry.t 

A Parma, in the year 1493, we find mention of aconfraternity like that of the 
Minerva at Rome, which was instituted with a view of enabling poor and vyirtu- 
ous maidens and young men to marry. To this was attached an oratory, which 
in course of time became a magnificent church, under the title of the Madonna de 
la Steccata. 

Herbordi, a Hungarian Dominican, and bishop of Bergamo, completed, in 
1261, the establishment of the society of merey, which had been commenced by 
Pinamons de Brembati, a nobleman of that city, the members of which were en- 
gaged to provide for the necessities of poor families, and for the education of their 
children.§ 

In Catana, De Grossis enumerates twenty-six pious confraternities of laymen, 
instituted in order to exercise mercy in various ways to the suffering, all of which 
had a separate church within the precincts of the city ; and their offices are well ex- 
pressed by many of their titles, asthe brethren of St. Mary of Mercy—of St. 
Mary of Consolations—and the brethren of Peace. Those of St. Euplus bound 


* Epist. cexlii. + Italia Sacra, tom. v. 1029. ¢ Id. tom. v. 487. 
§ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Ilust. de l’Ord. S. Dom, tom, i. Lib. 6 

































friars.* : oes 
At Padua, in the sixteenth Sadie pithenies were ‘daeialdn' epleita | eollig 
of secular men of all ranks of life, to all of which were annexed vast hall 
beautiful chapels, in which sacred ceremonies were religiously performed on n sti 
days. aiid dafy thnk al ees, Bobi wr hlally cedistioadinnss 6 GHIE nton 
of St. James, of St. Mary ofthe Arena, and the School of Charity ; the vast reve 
ues of which fraternities, amounting to five thousand gold pieces, are expended r 
ligiously by devout laies, in feeding the poor, clothing the indigent, giving mai 
riage portions to maidens, and alms, to poor priests, There is also, he adds, “ th 
chamber of the poor, in the episcopal palace, the funds of which, resulting f 
fines and contributions of the clergy, have been conducted and dispensed gratui- 
tously and studiously for more than thirty years, by Bartholomew Caligarius, 
But the most celebrated of the confraternities of the middle age was that of th 
brethren of the Misericordia at Florence, which a recent traveller deseribes as one 
of the earliest institutions of charity, and perhaps the only national trait of an- 
cient Florence which now remains. “ A pure and primitive simplicity, ” saith he, 
“marks every feature and act of these brothers, who in silence and in 
solitude fulfil their sacred and unostentatious offices. The origin of this 
fraternity is connected with the great plague in 1348. During its conti 
uance a few individuals, firm in purpose and strong in piety, self-devoted, 
attended on the sick and dying; and the survivors of these chosen few 
afterwards, taking the monastic habit and order of brethren of Misericordia, as- 
sumed for life the performance of these services, which in the hour of sorro 
they had voluntarily fulfilled. A black dress, in which the brethren are attired 
from head to foot, entirely covers the person and conceals the face. The brother, 
whether of noble or of lowly birth, is equally undistinguished and unknown; 
and their duties are performed, and charities dispensed, to the noble or beggar 
with the same indiscriminating ceremonies. Six of the brethren watch continually 
and medical aid is always in readiness. Mass is said every morning, and vesper 
aresung in theevening. On the floor are ranged biers, palls, torches, and dresses, 
They are summoned to their duties by the solemn tolling of their deep-toned 
bell, which, when heard in the dead and silent hour of the night, falls on the ear 
with dismal and appalling sound. The sick are taken to the hospitals, the dead 
are conveyed to their last homes, and the unclaimed brought to their church on @ 
bier covered with a pall. 
Cresolius treats of the burial of the dead as amongst the blessed works of the 
merciful ; and we have clsewhere seen with what solemnity this was performed 
by the early Christians ; so that St. Gregory Nvssen compares the long train of 
lighted tapers at the funeral procession of Meletius to a river of fire.t 


* Catanens. Decachor«. i. 15, in Thes. Antiq. Sicilie, x. 
¢ Bern.Scard. de Antiquit. Patavii, Lib. ii. chav. 5.  ¢ Ap. Cres, Anth. Sac. 500 | 
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“ Another office of the brethren of Misericordia,” continues the same writer, 
“is to visit the prisons and prepare the condemned to death, In this institution 
the numbers are unlimited ; they are not of necessity individually known to 
each other, but can render themselves intelligible by certain signs and words 
in any circumstances requiring communication. ‘Their vows enjoin them to be 
ready, night or day, ut the call of sudden calumity, to attend those overtaken by 
‘sickness, accident, or assault. A certain number of them are in rotation employed 
_ in asking charity—a service which they are obliged to perform barefooted, and 
in a silent appeal, the rules strictly forbidding the use of speech when engaged on 
any duty. ‘This call is never left unanswered, every individual making an offer- 
ing, were it ouly of the smallest coin. No fixed period is enjoined for the ful- 
filment of the vow taken by this order. Many in the highest sphere have sought 
expiation of sins by assuming it for a longer or shorter time.”’* 

Similar confraternities existed in most cities of Europe, At Evreux, for in- 
stance, those brethren who were chiefly employed in burying the dead were 
bound to assemble in the church of St. James, at the tolling of that bell, and 
thence proceed, two by two, to carry the body from the house to the grave. 

There was a coufraternity in the church of Santa Maria de Latina, at Messana, 
of the date of 1178, consisting of eighty brothers and fifty sisters, who were bound 
to succor each other, and in caxe of sickness to administer relief ; and each mem- 
ber should have four to watch by ‘him with a lighted lamp, and when dead he 
should have masses said and alms for his soul.t The fraternity of this kind, at 
Catana, was called that of St. Ursual, and of Death, or of the Black Brethren.t 

The present benefit societies in England are but the offspring of the ancient 
Catholic guilds, which existed ever since the time of the Saxons. By the rules of 
one established at Atterbury, the brethren bound themselves to find fifteen men 
who should bring home any member who should fall sick within sixty miles ; 
and if he should die first, to send thirty men to convey him to the place in which 
he desired to be buried, attending the corpse in an honorable manner, having 
masses said, and praying devoutly for his soul. 

But it is during an interval of public calamity that we can best discern what 
were the resources of mercy in Catholic ages ; and that we may be able to form 
this estimate, let us hear Paradin, in his simple but graphic style, describe the 
charity of the citizens of Lyons in the vear 1531, when a famine had desolated 
that country. It isa passage which furnishes a fine illustration of the remark 
of St. Augustin ; “Si angustiantur vasa carnis dilatentur spatia charitatis.§ 
“ During this famine,” saith he, “every inhabitant of Lyons, poor as well as 
rich, did more than his duty ; and the citizens seemed inspired with a spirit dif- 
ferent from what had ever been seen before. You would have seen the poor give 


* Bell's Observations on Italy. + Sicilia Sacra, notit. ii. 398. 
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to the poor, and as it were take from hie dvi toouith'i a a eas a 
so that actually more died from eating to excess, than from hunger: for 
who had long borne the famine, on coming into the city, devoured too ¢ 
what they received, and died in consequence The magistrates met at the convent 
of St. Bonaventura, and decreed that the poor, both without and within the « 
should be conducted to four or five great hospitals provided for them, and tl 
alms should be collected. for their support from the devotion of others, who 
to be put in mind of what Jesus Christ has recommended to the rich ; and fe 
this purpose eight persons were deputed to go about teaching through the city, © 
and saying that to be merciful to the poor was to have pity on one’s self, as without 
charity no one could please God. Great were the alms collected. One good, holy — 
German merchant, who chose that his name should only be written in the book of 
life, in which the blessed are enregistered, gave five hundred livres; and in three 
years and a half there were giventwo thousand three hundred and forty-four q 
livres—a memorable alms. The bishops and abbots would have sold their jewels, — 
and even their chalices, rather than fail the people in this extremity. In fine, 
the indigence ceased, and the lamentable and lugubrious voice was heard no more. 
By previous agreement, at the sound of the great bell of the convent of St. Bo- 
naventura, the poor assembled before its gates, to thenumber of eight thousand per 
sons; and the distribution of bread, soup, and meat, to each one, occupied the 
. persons employed from six in the morning till two in the afternoon. A little 
wine was added to the strangers, for whom cabins were erected expressly round 
the abbey of A®snay : and an altar was constructed, at which mass was said for them 
daily. There they were nourished, from Friday, the 19th of May, 1531, to Sun- 
day, the 9th of July, when the crops began to be cut. Then alms were given to each, 
and they were dismissed, to go wherever they chose. The poor sweetly obeyed ; 
and after rendering thanks to God, expressed their gratitude to the magistrates of 
thecity. On the 18th of January it was determined, ata general assembly, in 
the convent of St. Bonaventura, to perpetuate the divine and holy work of 
assisting the poor, and that eight of the chiet’ persons of the city should be 
deputed every year on the feast of St. Thomas, before Christmas, to conduct 
the distribution of the alms without having any other salary but what they 
would receive from God. Hospices were then built, and a mill added, called 
the mill of alms, on the Rhone, to grind corn for the poor ; and every Sunday 
afternoon . the officers were to sit at the convent, to receive the petitions of 
the poor. The orphan children were there lodged and educated. 

All the sick poor, when dismissed from the Hotel Dieu, receive alms to help 
them on theirjourney. Every Sunday, in five different places of the city, alms 
are distributed ; and on the vigils of Easter, Christmas, and the Epiphany, the 
alms are doubled to each. At the convent, a loaf of bread is given to every pas+ 
senger, Trunks were placed in the churches, before which an orphan sat during 
the offices to beseech charity ; and similarly on the bridge over the Suone, boxes 
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were placed, and a rector sat by it to remind the passengers. The almoner of the 
poor strangers was to see that they passed on after being relieved, unless in case 
of sickness, The poor of the town were all registered ; and if any one were found 
begging who had been relieved, he was to be confined in prison, on bread and wa- 
ter. The merchant of alms, who had to purchase the corn, wood, and other pro- 
visions for the poor, and to render his accounts every month, and to deliver the 
proper portions to the respective hospitals, and to be present in his office every 
Sunday, was to have no other wages but the grace of God. Similarly, the bakers 
and millers were to have no other wages. All the poor, being registered, were re- 
quired, to be present at the general procession every year, which proceeded in 
order from the convent of St. Bonaventura. First walked the four criers of the 
cunfraternities, sounding bells; then a poor orphan, carrying a wooden crucifix ; 
afterwards the rest of the orphan children, two by two, the boys singing Fili-Dei 
miserere nobis, and the orphan maidens singing, Sancta Maria, mater Dei, ora 
pro nobis : then the poor men and women follow, saying their Hours, and pray- 
ing for their benefactors ; after whom walk the four mendicant orders, chant- 
ing the litany, followed by the officers of justice, the counsellors, and sheriffs, and 
rectors, and finally by those who are induced through devotion to accompany the 
procession. When they arrive at the archbishop’s palace, each of the poor re- 
ceives, besides their ordinary alms, three pence tournois. At the end, there is a 
sermon in the church of St. John, where the people are exhorted to persevere in 
works of charity. Before this institution, the plague had reigned more or less, 
without any interruption, during fourteen years in Lyons ; whereas now it has 
wholly disappeared.””* 

The plague, which so often desolated the cities of Europe in the middle 
ages, was an occasion to call forth all the energies of the blessed merciful ; and their 
conduct, under such circumstances, constituted a most remarkable fact in‘the history 
of mankind, An early example is furnished in the Roman martyrology, which 
commemorates the holy priests, deacons, and many others, who in the time of the 
emperor Valerian, during a most cruel pestilence, willingly offered themselves to 
death to serve the sick, whom the religious faith of the pious is accustomed to 
venerateas martyrs :+ and the annals of the middle age furnish a series of records, 
attesting the same devotion whenever there was an opportunity for its exercis.. 
Some of these are in a most especial degree remarkable. 

At Avignon, the plague of 1348, which is described by Petrarch, called forth 
the pastoral solicitude and truly pontifical munificence of Clement VI. It was 
on this occasion that Sienna owed a debt ot eternal gratitude to her archbishop, 
Michael Tolomei,t whose personal service was unremitting. Then, too, ap- 
peared. to assist and console the afflicted, people, St. Catherine of Sienna, as an 


* Paradin, Hist. de Lyons, Lib. iii. c. 18. + Sub Die, 28 Feb. 
¢ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de i’Ord. 8. Dom. tom. ii. liv. 12 
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angel of mercy, by whose careful tendence the aud any persons wer 

served ; amongst whom historians mention a certain oidhameabiin staal 
in the hospital of merey, and two Dominican friars, who had devoted themse 
to the service of the sick. St. Bernardine, at that time a secular youth, se 
them in the hospital of the Blessed Virgin. At Florence, the mercy of the cit 
zens in general, who supplied the food, medicines, and service, and whatever en ct 
comfort the afflicted, in abundance, was ever memorable. Such an effusic a 
charity might seem inexplicable, if we were to credit the historians who represen 
that people in unfavorable colors ; but we are prepared to witness it, Goal 
covering the one fact, that they placed all their confidence in their bishop, Ang 
Acciajoli, who in so eminent a degree possessed the spirit of Jesus Christ.* Dare 
ing the three years while this fearful Asiatic pestilence lasted, it would be impossible 
to enumerate all the illustrious members of the different mouastic orders who be- 
came true martyrs in the exercise of mercy. Simon de Langres, general of the 
Dominicans, had ordered all the provincials to make choice, in each house, of t he 
monks who were most qualified f render succor to the sick. When the plague 
began to ravage the territory of Bologna, the blessed Conradin of Brescia, chal ) 
superior of the Dominican convent of that city, while taking care to preserve the 
brethren of his house, spared not his own person, but devoted himself to the ser~ 
vice of the sick, When it broke out again after the war, he terminated his course — 
in the exercise of the same charity, in 1429. It was in 1448 when the plague 
again ravaged the city and territory of Florence, that the zeal and charity of St. 
Autoninus, the archbishop, exhorted the admiration of all men. After setting 
the example in his own personal service, he procured for his imitators and com-_ 
panions in that work the Dominicans of his convent of St. Mark, those of the — 
convent of Fiesedi, and of Santa Maria Novella ; the greatest part of whom died 
in the exercise of this heroic mercy to the afflicted people. 

In 1538, a pestilence breaking out in Venice, which swept away great numbers, 
brother Angelo and another Capuchin friar of the province of Bologa, obtained per-— 
mission from the provincial to repair thither, where they exercised that oi 
of merey during many months, until the disappearance of the contagion, It was. | 
said that the Saviour appeared to these frairs while they were at prayer, hank 
them for their kindness to the sick poor, and desired them to return to their prov- 
ince to receive their reward. They left Venice immediately, repaired to the — 
provincial, received his benediction, and on the fifteenth day after the vision, 
as it was foretold to them, rendered their souls to Christ.+ q 

During the ravages of the plague in Rome, in 1522, Silvester Mozolini de Pri- — 
erio, master of the sacred palace. published a treatise, entitled, On the Care of the — 
Sick and Dying. Toadd his example to instruction, he tended many persons ; and — 
it was in the exercise of this mercy that he died. Notwithstanding the malady — 
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to which he had fallen a victim, he was buried in the church of the Minerva.* 
Yves Mayeuc, bishop of Rennes, in the same century, used to go about from one 
infected house to another, consoling and administering to the sick when the plague 
vaged in that city.t+ 

Peter Paul was an octogenurian friar, in the convent of Dominicans at St. Maxi- 
min in Provence, when a pestileuce was raging in the neighborhood. The vil- 
lage of St. Zacharia had just lost its curate, and the inhabitants were dying in 
great numbers, This holy man prevailed on the superior to permit him to visit 
it, on condition of his finding some other priest of the house willing to accom- 
pany him, which was instantly fulfilled ; but when the two friars were seen pro- 
ceeding to the gate of the town, the people suspected their intention ; and as they 
ascribed their own exemption from the malady to the presence of that holy man 
among them, they absulutely refused to let them pass, and they were constrained 
to abandon their intention. 

Tn the plague which ravaged Italy in 1528, Mathieu de Bassio and twelve 
other Capuchins of Camerino applied to Ludovicus, the superior of the convent 
in that city, for permission to serve the sick. That holy friar addressed them in 
these words: “ Dearest brethren in Christ, there is nothing which more convinces 





men of the excellence of the Christian religion, than when they see us lay down 
our lives for them, and hasten to give them succor in their last moments, when 
destitute of all things else ; moreover, by so doing, we are made imitators of 
Christ, who excites us to mercy, saying, “ By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you love one another. Those who despise death for the sal- 
vation of others and the charity of Christ, differ not from those who lay down 
their lives for the faith. Therefore I am filled with joy on beholding you thus 
excited to win the crown of martyrdom. Lo! the axe is laid at the root of the 
tree, Pallida mors equo pede pulsat pauperum tabernas, regumque turres. But 
if death should find us intent on these offices of charity, it will only transmit us 
to the possession of a better life, and of an eternal kingdom.” The superior then 
reminded them of certain rules which, on a similar occasion in 1523, he had 
found most useful to himself and others ; which prescribed that they should cast 
all thought of their lives on God, and seek nothing but his honor and the spiritual 
and corporal good of the sufferers, that they should not neglect their own spiritual 
exercises, that they should be mindful ever of the presence of God, that they 
should devote part of the night to the divine praises, and each morning, before 
the rising of the sun, commend their sick to the divine mercy in the sacrifice of the 
altar, that no friar should go forth alone, and that on no account any trust or de- 
posit or promise should be accepted from the sick persons or their friends. 
Then, having received his benediction, there friars repaired in the first instance 
to the duchess Catherine Ciboa, and acquainted her with their intention ; and 


* Touron, tom. iii. liv. 24. + Id. tom. iv. 25. t Id. tom. v. liv. 40. 






























general calamity, beheld their countenances and heard them speak, she b 
are told, to revive, and seemed to breathe again. The effect which their pr 
and ministry wrought upon the people was truly divine : the city scented 
from the grave ; the poor were relieved with the abundance of the rich ; 08 
person was left without attendance and consolation, and the blessed m a 
no dying man without a friendly hand to close his eyes, no dead be 
without a minister to wash and adorn it with decency, and commit it to ah 
grave. Who could enumerate the conversions that were then made, the il 
quired goods that were restored, the debts that were for ever cancelled? And amid 
all this continued danger, not one of these hooded men of mercy perished ; so tha 
the crown was wanting to the soul, though the soul was not wanting to the crown, 

Bartholomew de Martyribus, archbishop of Bragua, during the plague of 1568 
received letters from the young king, Dou Sebastian, conjuring him to lea 
that city while it lasted, and adding that his life was necessary for the welfare of 
the whole kingdom ; but he replied, that as pastor he was bound to offer his life 
for his flock ; and accordingly there he remained, encouraging the magistrates, 
directing the police, and administering almost incessantly with his own hands to 
the sick.t The exertions of the Dominicans in Lisbon, on that occasion, corre 
ponded with the highest expectations that could have been formed of their me 

During the great pestilence of Italy, which first broke out in Rome in 1571 5, 
the bishop of Imola, Vincent Herculani, distinguished himself in the same m 
ner as St. Charles Borromeo at Milan ; his presence was said even to cousole the 
dying. The whole diocese, as well as the city of Imola, beheld his personal ex= 
ertions ; for he weut to seek the peasant or the shepherd in his cabin, as well as th 
rich noble in his palace. It was in the following year that St. Charles, a Milan, 
gave to his flock that example of mercy which is sv celebrated. The holy prelate 
had a peculiar esteem for the order of Capuchins ; and by his directions, Francis, 


vicar of the province, and James, father guardian of the city, sent letters through 
all the Milanese states, exciting the friars to that pious labor, who were not 
slow to obey or wanting in voluntary zeal ; for the letter was hardly read in each” 
convent, when nearly all the brethren pressed forward to offer their lives ; so that” 
it was necessary to limit the number of elected from each house to twelve; and 
the names of all these devoted men, many of whom were distinguished preach- f 
ers, may be read in the annals of theirorder. Father Philip, of Milan, was ap- . 
pointed to govern the great lazaret without the city, in which there were about one 
thousand men devoted to serve the sick ; and a< he rendered his soul to God within 
a month, Father Paul Salodiensis succeeded him. The friars spared not 
themselves, night and day, preparing the beds, giving food, and administering the 
sacraments, and intrepidly discharging every office of fraternal charity to the sick, 
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In the year 1580, in the space of four months about sixty thousand persons per~ 
ished by pestilence in Paris, At that time, Father Peter, guardian of the convent 
of Capuchins in that city, and five of the friars, consecrated themselves to assist 
the sick ; and of these, three fell in the discharge of their ministry. The friars 
were joined in this work by the most religious fathers of the society of Jesus. of 
whom some passed to Christ with the same praise.t 

At Lyons Cardinal du Plessis de Richelieu, the archbishop, when the plague rav- 
aged that city in 1635, daily exposed his life for his flock, like a good shepherd 
visiting the sick and administering the sacrameuts.{ 

Peter de Tapia, in 1649, refused the archbishopric of Valentia, and shortly after 
consented to be translated from Segovia to the see of Cordova, for the reason 
that the plague was raging in the latter diocese at the time. Before setting out 
to it, he told all his domestics and officers that he would send them to their respee- 
tive homes if they had not courage to follow him, and they all with one voice re- 
plied that they were ready to follow him to death. On arriving at Cordova, after 
taking possession of the cathedral, his first visit was to the hospital of St. Laza- 
rus ; and twice every week he visited the other hospitals of the city.§ 

In fact, every country and almost every city had traditions respecting the he- 
roie charity of some of its great men, during similar days of visitation. The city 
of Villefranche commemorated her illustrious magistrate, John de Pomairole, and 
her Father Ambrose, of the Franciscan order, Marseilles her compassionate and 
intrepid bishop, at the head of Capuchins, Observantines, Jesuits, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, and Trinitarians—all affectionate in the discharge of 
their duty,—as having profited by these afflictions to win the beatitude of the 
merciful. At Marseilles the bishop was every day in the streets, traversing all 
quarters, visiting the highest and Jowest classes with the tenderest devotion ; and 
and in a few weeks, the sum he distributed amounted to twenty-five thousand 
crowns, 

But it would be endless to multiply such records. I shall only remind thee, 
reader, in conclusion, that here, again, we have been traversing a soil which owes 
its riches and its fruits exclusively to Catholicism. If any one should doubt this 
proposition, let him refer to the history of the plague in London, in the year 
1665, and the spectacle there presented will oblige him to admit it; for nothing 
was wanting, on that occasion, that human wisdom or virtue could supply, neither 
the courage of magistrates, nor the liberal donations of the absent ; but there was 
not the charity of the blessed merciful to inspire the public arrangements to meet 
the calamity ; there was no friar to console the dying; there was no bishop to 
revive the courage of the people, and to distribute amongst them the wealth of an 


* Annales Capucinorum, 793—5. + Id. 852. 
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- so as to make men forget their danger and embrace the cross with confidence, and 
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to give the dead burial ; sarin dad taace thee a “charitable r 
lief,” in pursuance of which every house in which any person was attac ae 

plague was immediately shut up and converted to a prison, where the sound an 
sick were left to perish together; and if any person would have visited one of tl 
sick, or enter into any infected house, the house which he inhabited wus 

like manner, shut up; which contemporary writers inform us “ was cc i 
very cruel and unchristian method,” as many people perished in these miserabl 
confinements, shrieking out dismally and in vain for assistance, who might ot! he er 
wise have escaped. And, indeed, the details which are given on this he 
exceed all that can be imagined of despotism on the part of government 
and of cool barbarity on the part of those who were its agents, many of 
whom. were slain by the exasperated people. “Instead of hearing of the 
tender and heroic solicitude of nuns, innumerable frightful stories, we are 
assured, went about or the cruel behavior of nurses and watchmen, and of their 
hastening on the fate of those thgy tended or guarded in their sickness, by stary- 
ing or smothering them. Instead of the friar’s sermon, pathetic yet inspiring, 





believe that the sufferings of that moment were not worthy to be compared with 
the joy which was reserved for them, dismal discourses were heard, filling the 
people with despair, and not guiding them to cry for mercy, ministers and preach- 
ers of all professions erecting altar against altar, whilst, on the one hand, fanatics 
ran naked through the streets, crying out ina manner horrible, so as to terrify” 
the people to the last degree, and, on the other, blasphemy was echoing from 
houses of assembly, and diabolie language addressed to passengers in the street, 
men talking atheistically, and making a jest at the word judgment of God, ane 
insulting the mourners, who lamented the fate of friends. Instead of the constan 
cy and affection of Catholic families, we hear of all servants being turned off in 
these days of calamity, and left friendless and helpless, without employment and 
without habitation, so as to angment the number of the poor to an extent most 
fearful and horrible, De Foe expressly saying, that this was atime when no one 
had room to pity the distresses of others, that all compassion was gone, self pres- 
ervation appearing to be the first law, children flying from their parents, and 

parents doing the like to theirchildren. Instead of the asylums opened for all the” 
indigent by monks and prelates, we read of only two pest-houses, to which no one 
was admitted unless money was given, or security for money. Finally, instead 0 
the solemn processions in thanksgiving to God, on the cessation of the pestilence, 
and churches built, as at Venice, to be served by the friars who survived, we behold 
the triumphant entry of the ministers who had fled during the danger, and who 
now returned, ejected the unlicensed preachers, who had taken possession of their 
pulpits in their absence, and harassed them with their penal laws ; while, for holy 


melody and devout emblazonment, we are told to listen to the scornful taunts of 
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the people against their clergy, and to mark the verses and scandalous reflections 
upon them, which are placed upon the church doors, setting forth “Here is a pulpit 
to be let or sold.”* 

A recent biographer of Luther observes, that although he acted himself alter 
other maxims, his words form a disagreeable contrast with the charity and devo- 
tion of the Catholic clergy Truly, he might well make the remark ; for, hear 
the reformer instructing one of his pastors—* It is sufficient if the people go to 
communion thrice or four times a year publicly. The communion given sepa- 
rately toindividuals would become a burden too heavy upon the ministers, espe- 
cially in time of pestilence. Besides, one ought not to render the Church, with her 
sacraments, the slave of every one ; above all, of those who despise her, and yet 
who desire thaton every occasion she should be always ready for them who do noth- 
ing ever for her.’ What is most remarkable in this passage, perhaps, is its 
conformity with the language which has continued to be uttered under similar 
circumstances by those who still advocate the general principles of that revolution. 
But, assuredly, however great and afflicting the contrast might be, there was no 
ground for surprise for those who took a philosophic view of the two sides, and 
who considered how every part of Catholicism was jointed in, as it were, and 
cemented together. That new form which death had assumed, and that spirit of 
penance which we beheld in the fourth book, were elements which entered largely 
into the composition of the blessed merciful; and with these the self-styled 
reformers were not well provided, as they confessed themselves: for, on occasion 
of the plague being at Magdebourg, we find Luther writing as follows to one of 
his friends :—“T had experience some years past of the terror which you describe 
as prevailing at present ; and I am astonished to see that the more we preach life 
in Jesus Christ, the more does the fear of death increase amongst the people, 
Whether it be that before, under the reign of the pope, a false hope of life dimin- 
ished for them the fear of death, and that now the true hope of life being placed be- 
fore their eyes, they feel how weak is nature to believe in the conqueror of death ; 
or, whether it be that God tempts us by this weakness, and permits Satan amidst this 
terror to take more force and courage, while we lived in the faith of the pope, we 
were like drunken men, asleep or mad, taking death for life, not knowing what 
death was, or the wrath of God. But, now that the light has shone, and that 
the wrath of God is better known, nature hath awakened from sleep and folly. 
That is the reason why they fear death more than formerly.” + Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the plausibility of this explanation, it appears that the guides were not ex- 
empt from the general influence in this respect, as their chief admitted in answer to 
the Doctor Jonas, who had exclaimed on one occasion, Ah, how magnificently does 
St. Paul speak of his death ! adding, I cannot, however, believe him. When 
he replied, It seemed to me, also, that St. Paul himself could not think on this 
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ether men imagine I can believe !* _ 

- You pereeive, reader, what a space retrograde leslihdeh'einiady pac 
men, Alas! alas! whether more they spoke on this head, or afterwar 
mute, I know not: they had gone already so far back ; yet thus mueh L. 
and in remembrance treasured it. Ii covnetionnie enim al call 
io the people that were in a state of childhood, as we are now told, who, ae 
ing to the remarkable expression of the chief apostate, “ knew not what de 
nor the wrath of God.” I 

I have purposely avoided detaining the reader with evidence drawn fpr 
the ancient testamentary records connected with the charity of men to the poori 
ages of faith ; for, though on many accounts the information which may be d . 
rived from an examivation of wills and charters of foundation is highly curiox 
and worthy of an historian’s attention, documents of this kind demonstrating w! 
were the opinions of men in thg middle ages, respecting the manner in which h 
poor might be best assisted, and clearly indicating by what works they believec 
their own merit could be increased, and the greatest benefit conferred on thei 
posterity, yet the principle of posthumous charity was of so little comparative im 
portance, when living manners were under the influence of faith and love, th : 
our attention need not be formally directed to examine its action and effects. Th 
holy fathers, as well as the scholastic and mystic philosophers of the middle ages 
had warned men from being'deluded by the opinion that they might fulfil th 
obligations to the poor without showing merey during their lives, 

“I will leave my riches to the poor after my death.” That is, adds St. Basil 
you will become charitable when you shall be no longer among men. When wiil 
the dead, you will be the friend of your brethren. While alive, devoted te pleas 
ure, you hardly deigned to regard the poor. After death, what actions can ye 
perform ? There can be no more good works after life. You engage to be t 
neficent, by writing and on a tablet ; but how can you be sure that even this pe 
will be left to you? or if you should have made a will, that the transposition 
a letter may not suffice to have it set aside after your death? Your conduct i 
as absurd as it is criminal. While you lived you preferred yourself to the precepts 
of God, and now you will leave what you cannot retain to God! Had you been 
immortal, you would never have had regard to his precepts. Be not deceived 
God is not to be mocked. A dead man is not led to the altar at the offering. 

“Note well,” says Guy de Roye, in his Doctrinal de Sapience, “that it is bett 
for you to give during your life one penny for the honor of God than a moun 
tain of gold after your death, Onadark road you do not place the iantern befiind 
your back, There are persons who if they have corn, wine, cheese, fruits, 
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other provisions, or old vestments or shoes, wil: seave them there to rot rather than 
give them to their poor neighbors, orto the poor for God, It is avarice and griey- 
ious sin to keep things till they can serve no one. Delay not to give till your dying 
day, when you can carry away nothing.” The great Christian orators of later 
times have only therefore expressed in language more artificial, though perhaps 
less effective, the truth on this head universally taught in the middle ages. Bour- 
daloue. said nothing new when he asked, “Has this man given much at his 
death?” and added, in reply, “Nay, he has given nothing, but he has left some- 
what ; and he has left nothing but what he could not retain: he has kept it till the 
last moment ; and if he could carry it away with him, neither God nor the poor 
would have had any part in it. What profit is there in such alms? For it 
is of faith, Christians, that all your alms after death have no virtue to save you. 
They may affect the condition of your soul in purgatory, but as for salvation, 
these works after life are barren works, because the affair of salvation is already 
decided, and the sentence is without appeal.’’* 

This chapter hath exceeded the due limits, but how important are the disclo- 
sures which we have derived from it! Here we have seen whole generations im- 
pressed with a practical conviction, that neither fortune hath any thing better 
than the power, nor nature than the will to show mercy to as many men as possible, 
—and, what should move a true lover of wisdom still more, whole generations 
taught to consider and understand profoundly all the deep mysteries of Proyi- 
dence in the order ofrich and poor, and all the secrets of evangelic grace in the 
salyation of both by charity. Perliaps some hapless wanderer through the wastes 
of modern speculation may beawakened by these memorials of ancient faith to a 
sense of the © osition in which the propagators of error have placed him ; for 
here he has seer :nough to be convinced, if he do not act treacherously towards 
himself, that the spirit of men in Catholic ages was to acknowledge no other re- 
ligion as true and undefiled before God, but what the Apostle describes, “ to 
visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, and to keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world ;” which is only expressed in more detail in that rule of 
St. Benedict, to the influence of which so many hearts under a secular habit, were 
daily subjected, as in the instances expressly recorded of Lewis the Emperor, and 
Cosmo de Medicis, and which commands all subject to it, pauperes recreare, 
nudum vestire, infirmum visitare, mortuum sepelire, in tribulatione subvenire do- 
lentem consolari a seculi actibus se facere alienum.+ Such was the code of the 
middle ages. 

Ah, where is the reader now with breast so steeled against all stings of con- 
science and salutary fear of God’s terrific judgment, as to feel any longer uppermost 
in his thoughts the phrases of men, who talk of dark ages, superstition, and igno- 
rance, when alluding to Catholic states, to generations which feared nothing but 
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¢ of their merits, by citing didactive pieces, without, as it were, a local z f 
minute inspection of what was established, is impossible ; for it is in suc 
works that one perceives the truth of what an ancient French writer r 
marks, that the heart is more ingenious than the understanding. Chari 
rendered the rich man and the poor like Ulysses, woAvunyavos,* fertileand sub 
inexpedients ; not indeed like the Homeric hero, to extricate himself from t 
perils of life, but to remove or alleviate the multiplied wants and calamities 
his fellow-creatures. | Amor Jesu nobilis, ad magna operanda impellit, et ad ¢ 
sideranda semper perfectiora excitat. In cities, therefore, in deserts, amidst w nic 
cloistered brethren dwelt in happier days, wherever we direct our steps, withing 
realms that faith once illumined, Catholicism has left some memorial, by wh' 

we know that the blessed merciful have passed,—some monument, vital : 
mind, attesting the subtle action of a most loving heart, which, to an ordi 7 
traveller, may seem only some rude wall, perhaps, or broken trophy, but o 
which a poet, with the tender penetration of a Wordsworth, may describe hi 
fastening “ an eye tearglazed.” Johnson used to say, that the real criterio 
of civilization consisted in the degree of provision made for the happines 
of the poor ; and if that proposition be admitted, we must conclude that the mi 
dle ages were more entitled to the praise to which the modern commu nitie 
lay claim, than any other period in the history of man. To win the beati 
tude of the merciful, there were, it must be remembered, otner virtues Pm 
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quired in regard to the poor besides ministering to their corporal necessities ; 
and truly, in fulfilling the spiritual works of merey towards them, the devo- 
tion of men in the middle ages was admirable, and such as can neyer be suffi- 
ciently praised ; but having already had occasion to witness their respect for the 
poor, their meekness in relation to them, their readiness to console, their assiduity 
to counsel and instruct them, it will not be necessary to give any further illustra- 
tions ; though, were time and space allowed, it would not be an unpleasant field 
for reminiscences. Poets who sing so often the interceding grace of a St. Elmo, 
to whose prayers the Spanish and Portuguese sailors commend their bark in tem- 
pests, would not be ungrateful to an historian who should remind them that this 
saint was known in history as St. Peter Goncalez, who lad exchanged the honors 
and pleasures of a court for the privilege of teaching the Catechism to the poor 
children of the fishermen and sailors on the coasts of the Peninsyla.* One 
might write a large book upon the education which was given to the poor in the 
middle ages by the charity of the rich. The parents of the celebrated Lewis of 
Grenada were indigent, obscure persons, but the marquis de Mondejar supplied 
them with means for educating their son.f Similar instances are innumerable. 

Tn the sixteenth century, in the public grammar school of Padua, founded by 
Annibal Rugerio, the boys and youths of the city were taught gratuitously both 
Greek and Latin.{ Butthere yet remains unnoticed an order of facts more 
striking still, as attesting the passage of the blessed merciful upon earth, to the 
examination of which we must now proceed. If we open the annals of any city, 
and examine the rise and progress of its charitable foundations, we cannot but 
feel surprise and admiration at the prodigious and persevering activity of the prin- 
ciple which has produced such effects. What a series of institutions, directed to 
‘some purpose of loveand mercy, is presented in the history of Paris alone ; and 
what a multitude of all ranks and estates of men co-operated with one heart and 
mind to conceive, establish, and perpetuate them ! Kings and queens, princes, 
nobles, bishops, priests, magistrates, citizens, tradesmen, and even mendicants, all 
conspired in the same direction, and with such comprehensive and subtle skill, 
that no kind of misery was forgotten, or left unprovided with the fitting means to 
remove or alleviate it. De Bourgueville, speaking of the charitable foundations 
at Caen, observes, that posterity will be able easily to judge that their predeces- 
sors were very faithful to God, charitable to the poor, and firm in their hope in 
his mercy, when it will remark the foundations which they have left to the value 
every year of three thousand livres, 

No ancient legislator ever proposed a hospital for the poor and infirm, or a hos- 
pice for thestranger and destitute. When peasants, or any wanderers from the 
country, came into Rome, if they did not leave it after the market, they had no 
resource but to pass the night in the arcades, and about the forum, or in the 
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idle atindlbioptn. Hilis Cleoli sere iguionetatiens ofthe name of an] 
“pital ; the word “ nosocomium” was first employed by St. Jerome and 
dore. It is true, in the Prytaneus at Athens there was provided subsistence fi 
the wives and children of those who had suffered for their country, but there we 
no asylum in sickness. The infirm and sick are wholly overlooked in ei 
tutions of Lycurgus, as in those of all other legislators of Greece, although the { 
ther of medicine, Hippocrates, with a solemn oath swears, that he will vy 
his life the poor gratuitously, In ancient Rome there was the same oeglel | 
indifference in regard to the poor. Numa made no provision for them ; anc 
during the republic the bounties of the state were given only to those who wen 
in health. The emperors were not more humane, though it is true certain baths, 
or thermes, were consecrated to the use of the people. The rich used to give 
daily to their poor clients the sportula, of which Juvenal so often speaks ; but there 
was no public asylum for the poor, and insickness they were left to expire under 
their own miserable tiles, which afforded no shelter from sun or rain, The slaves’ 
were left unburied ; so that Horace speaks of the Esquiline hill as whitened with — 
the number of bones collected by carnivorous birds. Cato, whom Plutarch 
praises forliving familiarly with his slaves as if his companions in the labors of hus- _ 
bandry, never thought of providing for them in sickness or old age ; and in his — 
book of instructions, De Re Rustica, he prescribes, as an important point of do-— 
mestic economy, to sell off old slaves, in order not to nourish, he says, useless per- 
sons. Neither the religion nor the philosophy of Greece and Rome tended to com-_ 
fort the poor. The divinities were cruel ; the stoic affected to despise the suffer-_ 




































ings of the indigent ; the Epicurean took no thought of them. In this respect © 
Paganism was everywhere the same. Throughout the vast regions of Mogul, 
India, and China, the use of hospitals is unknown to thisday. In no country did , 
Christianity find such institutions existing. It seems incredible, though it is most 
true, that it was only in the thirteenth century the custom of putting to death old 
infirm persons was abolished in Poland by Albert the Great, who was sent there 
as legate of the Holy See, so little prepared were those nations for constructing — 
vast palaces expressly for the aged and infirm. 

In respect to institutions of mercy, all countries which had not beheld the light 
of faith were equally destitute. It seems unaccountable, therefore, that so grave 
an historian as Niebuhr should seize the oceasion, when xpoiicind of building the — 
Lateran hospital, in the twelfth century, to denominate that epoch, the midnight — 
of barbarism at Rome. Truly it was a blessed night which beheld such foun-— 
dations, even ihough their walls may have been built with fragments of statues, and | 
other works of Grecian art! The history of their riseand progress can be traced in 
few words, In the year 380 the first hospital in the West was founded by Fa- — 
biola, a devout Roman lady, without the walls of Rome. .St. Jerome says ex- 
pressly ‘“ that this was the first of all.”* And he adds, “ that it wasa country — 
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~ house, destined to oes the sick and infirm, who before used to lie stretched 
a ce the public ways.” The Pilgrim’s hospital at Rome, built by Pamma- 
~ chius, became also celebrated. In 330, the priest Zotichus, who had follow- 
ed Constantine to Byzantium, established in that city, under his protection, 
oa hospital for strangers and pilgrims. This house was built on the plan 
of the hospice at Jerusalem, which Hircan had erected there one hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, in expiation for having opened and plundered the 
tomb of David, and in order to convert the riches he had found there to a benev- 
' ‘olent purpose ; but it issupposed by Mongez that this hospice was only opened 
during the feast of the passover. St. Isidore says, in his Etymologies, “ that this 
owas the first evodoxetoy, or hospice for strangers.” St. Basil, who founded 
the first hospitals of Asia, mentions a house for the reception of the sick and of 
travellers, built on a spot formerly uninhabited, near the city of Cesarea, which 
_ became afterwards the ornament of the country, and like a second city. St. Basil 
_ used frequently to visit it, in order to instruct and console the poor. St. Chry- 
| _ sostom built several hospitals at Constantinople. Justinian, in the year 350, 
_ erected at Jerusalem the famous hospital of St. John ; and his example was followed 
by his successors with such zeal, that according to Ducange, in his Commentary, 
on the Byzantine History, there were thirty-five establishments of charity in that 
 gity alone: there was the Nosocomium, or asylum for thesick ; the Xenodochium, 
__ for pilgrims and strangers ; the Ptochium, or hospice for the poor ; the Brepho- 
_ trophium, or house of education for poor children; the Orphanotrophium, or 
house for orphans; the Gerocomium, or asylum for the aged ; the Pandochreum, 
f or gratuitous inn; and the Morotrophium, or house for bandtice 

a St. Augustin says, “ that hospitals have their origin in the truth of religion.” 
a Ma. a material sense, too, they owed their existence to the ministers of religion; for, 
in fact, the first hospitals were the bishops’ houses.* But asthe episcopal resources 
7 proved insufficient, the Church decreed, that the canons should give the tenths of 
_ their revenues and oblations to maintain the sick poor. In early times the hos- 
pitals were always under the direction of priests: thus St. Isidore presided over 
that at Alexandria, in the time of the Patriarch Theophilus. It was determined 
by Charlemagne, in 816, that at each see one of the canons should always govern 
the hospital; and that this asylum should be everywhere near the cathe- 
‘dral, in order that the clergy might easily visit it. The consequence of this early 
discipline can be seen at Paris, where the Hotel Dieu is in the place before the 
cathedral, and at Brussels, where the great hospital adjoins the church of St. 
John, which is one of the oldest in that city. Lanfranc, and many other great 
English prelates, are recorded to have signalized the first year of their episcopacy 
by erecting houses for the reception of the sick. However, in subsequent times, 
it became often necessary to change this locality, for in consequence of the con- 

















| _ *Sainte-Foix, Essais Historiques sur Paris, tom. ii. Jaillot, Recherches sur Paris, i. 103. 
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fined space which resulted, and the increase of cities, the physical a 
‘consequence were found to be great. x ‘a 
Tenon, in his elaborate work on the hospitals of Paris, proves inet n¢ 
quence of the circumstances resulting from its position, the mortality ix 
Hotel Dieu at Paris, in the last century, was greater than in any other } 
pital. Ina very early age, however, hospitals were not exposed to this in 
venience of locality, for churches being rarely built within the walls of cit 2s, tt] 
site was, consequently, in every respect advantageous. Most Basilicas, asW we | 
fore remarked, were raised over the tombs of martyrs, which were alw 
without the walls, and it was formerly forbidden to bury bodies within t 
enclosure.* The clergy, however, were not the sole authors of these monume ata a 
mercy : many hospitals owed their foundations to lay persons, ares 
tablished, at his own expense, a hospital at Porto; and St. Gallican, a Ro od 
patrician and consul, who suffered martyrdom sidiad Julian, after enjoying 
honors of a triumph, and the friendship of the great Constantine, might be se 
serving the sick poor, and waslfing the pilgrims’ feet, in the hospital which 4 
had built at Ostia,t to which place he retired, along with Hilarion, in eo) nse 
quence of hearing that there were collected there many thousand miserab 
persons without assistance, | 
It was by similar establishments that the piety of the first French kings becam 
distinguished. Still the religious connection was always seen. Thus, thou 7] 
Paris was become the seat of empire, yet in consequence of the antiquity of the 
church of Lyons, Childebert erected the first hospital in that city. The fifth 
Council of Orleans, in the middle of the sixth century, speaks of this hospital ; 
surpassing all others in extent and salubrity. | Rheims and Autun pretend th 
their hospitals are of equal antiquity, but it is thought, without sufficient grou 
Soon after these three foundations, about the year 638, Paris enjoyed a similar a | 
vantage. The statutes of this hospital, composed in 1220, are still extant, f 
which it appears, that great attention was paid to the morals of the persons Wi 
served it. The capitularies of succeeding monarchs bear testimony to their ze: 
in multiplying these great establishments. . 
The eighth and ninth centuries were particularly distinguished in the west f 
the number of hospitals and other institutions of mercy, which were found 
At that time every monastery had a house adjoining it for the poor and the stran 
ger.t Thus, in the ninth century, St. Anselm, Abbot of Nonantula, built | 
Xenodochium, with a chapel served by monks, where the poor were daily nour 
ished, and where every person that presented himself was received to hospitality 
and fed ; and on all the kalends, two hundred poor people used to be entertained. 
The sick were even frequently lodged in a building adjoining, for whom the 
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monks prepared medicines, as we find in Italy at the present day, where the dis- 
_ pensary is always ina monastery. The Senior, who explains to a disciple the 
rule of St. Antony, reminds him that it is the duty of monastic superiors to re- 
ceive old sick men, blind and paralytic, and to love them, although they can ren- 
q der no other service to the house but what is spiritual.* And that the western 
monks in later times were anxious to relieve and console the sick and infirm, is 
proved by many records. Orderic Vitalis says, “that originally the abbey of 
Ouches nourished seven lepers, each of whom received daily a portion equal to 
that of amonk.”+ Walafried Strabo mentions, in his life of St. Othmar, abbot of 
St. Gall, that this holy man built a hospital for lepers near the monastery, and 
that at night he used often to walk to it, in order to comfort and tend these poor 
ereatures. Frequently whenhe went abroad he used to return without a tunic or 
eap, having given what he wore to the poor. In 1877 there was founded a hos- 
pital for the sick near the great abbey of Auriliac, in the diocese of Clermont.t 
During the Pontificate of Innocent JII. the Count of Bla ncoburg founded, ad- 
joining the Cistercian abbey of St. Michael, in the diocese of Halberstad, a hospi- 
tal for the sick and poor, in honor of the Holy Ghost; and the pope, in his let- 
ter to the Abbot, says, “ our dear son, the noble count, in giving a portion of his 
best land for this purpose, and one hundred marks of silver, desires that the 
hospital should be constructed not in his, but in our name.” § At the abbey of 
Monte Cassino also there was a hospital in ancient times, the support of which 
was one of the works of piety for which that monastery had been celebrated.|| 
About the year 1240 there was erected, in front of the Benedictine monastery 
of St. Maximinus, in the suburbs of Treves, under the Abbot Henry a Broich, 
and with the unanimous consent of the whole convent, a vast hospital, which was 
dedicated under the invocation of St. Elizabeth, to which the said abbot and con- 
vent granted the third part of all the revenues and goods of the abbey at that 
time, which was thenceforth for ever to be devoted to the sole use of the poor, the 
weak, and the sick ; which foundation was, at their petition, confirmed by pon- 
tifical diploma of Innocent IV. and enriched to an incredible extent by letters of 
indulgence from Henry and Arnold, Archbishop of Treves, granted to all the 
faithful who, through Christian charity, should make donations to the hospital. 
The rector was always chosen from the bosom of the convent, but the Counts of 
Manderscheid were the temporal advocates and patrons. The abbatial constitu- 
tions, during the fourteenth and two succeeding centuries, evince the greatest zeal 
to provide against the possibility of any abuse in the employment of its funds : 
the words are, “ We beseech and exhort our successors, the abbots and breth- 
ren in the bowels of Christ and of his holy Mother, to take care that the goods of 
this hospital, magnificently endowed, shall be always applied according to the 
foundation to the use of the poor and sick, and never alienated for any other 
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purpose : but if the contrary should ever take place, we execrate the pert 
and desire that they may be struck with anathema and excommunication, 
1442, when the monastery was obliged to yield some of its possessions on pled 
‘the letters expressly except the revenues due from them to the hospital ; am 1 
1610, when Attilius, the apostolic nuncio, visited it, the charter of his visitatic 
provides, that the hospital should continue to be well governed, and its ¢ 
applied, as before, to the use of the poorand sick. Later in the seven 1¢ 
tury, however, abuse crept in, so that the Abbot, Alexander Henn, styled int 
Chronologia of the Abbots, the ornament of his order, who was eleeted in 16° 
lamented bitterly the neglected state of the hospital, and ascribed to it all the calam. 
ities which had ‘befallen the abbey during the forty years preceding. “ Christ 
our Lord,” he says, “ will send to eternal fire those who have neglected to feed 
him hungry, to clothe him naked, and to visit him in sickness. The bread of 
the indigent is their life, and he who defraudeth the poor is a man of blood. 
also, during many years, converted to the use and utility of the monastery cer- 
tain annual returns and emoluments of the hospital of St. Elizabeth, including its 
tithes in many places, which it would be tedious to mention: sed O Deus, Deus meus, 
ignosce mihi, quia ignorans hee ego feci.’’ Such are the words of this holy abil 
bot, addressed to his successors, written in his own hand, in a book entitled “Ca- 
lamitates Monasterii S. Maximini ;” and concluding thus; “ Auxiliare et exhor- 
tare ad succurrendum.” Of such abuse, indeed, we find notice in earlier times ;— 
for there is a letter of St. Bernard to the Abbess of Faverney, in the diocese of 
Besangon, exhorting her to pay diligent attention to the support and defence of 
the hospital house of God, which is served by the brethren of the monastery under ’ 
her government, and to restore whatever funds may have been at any time alien- 


lake 


ated from it by preceding abesses.* 

It appears that in ancient times even the secular clergy used to give medicinal 
advice to the poor ; for at Paris they used to receive patients, we are told, at the 
entrance of the cathedral below the tower, onthe right hand.+ We observed be- 
fore, that as physicians, however, the clergy could not generally act, consistent 
with the observance of ecclesiastical discipline, Pope Martin IV. prohibited all 
monks, excepting Carthusians, from studying medicine, though it was still per-— 
mitted them to supply medicines ; and sometimes even in respect to giving ad- 
vice there were exceptions made in favor of certain individuals. Dom Nicolas’ 
Alexandre Benedictine, of the congregation of St. Maur, published two works on 5 
Medicine ; but, as is remarked, his only object in so doing was to benefit the 
poor.t Clerks and monks giving advice and medicine gratuitously to indigent 
persons for the love of God, were subject. however, at no time, to ecclesiastical 
penalties. § 
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_ From the reign of Charles-le-Chauve, the distinction is made between royal hos- 


Pp tals and those that were of other origin. In 1274 there was an ordinance which 
prescribed that, every day during the travels of the king, the tenth part of the 


bread supplied to the court should be given to the nearest hospital. St. Louis, by 
this decree, only confirmed the immemorial custom of his predecessors,* 
[he civil power co-operated with the founders of these houses of mercy, and 


_ granted them privileges and exemptions. Novario says, that when it was proposed 


jn a certain university to erect a hospital to receive sick poor, and to shelter wretch- 
_ ed strangers, he gave his judgment, that a certain citizen could be compelled to sell 


his house for that purpose, as it was a pious work, in favor of the miserable, and 
consequently to be preferred not only to private but also to public utility.”f = In 
our day the revolted citizens of Lyons, who had been wounded in the church of St. 
Nicaise, were dragged out of the Hétel Dieu by the hands of the police ; but in 
the middle ages, hospitals as well as churches enjoyed the right of sanctuary. The 
Holy See, yielding to pious vows and just prayers, was accustomed to receive under 
its protection the hospitals of the sick in all parts of the world.t{ We have the 


_ letters of Pope Innocent ITI. acceding to the prayer of the master and brethren 


of the hospital of St. Sanson, at Constantinople, who had presented a petition for 
this purpose ;$ and conferring the same privilege on the hospital of St. Thomas 


Martyr, and St. Antony at Caen.|| 


In point of historic interest the hospital of every e1cy ranked in third degree 
after the church and monastery, to which, as we have seen, its origin might gen- 
erally be traced. Like them, also, it had even its chronicle and its records, from 


which one might derive many beautiful and affecting narratives connected with 


the mercy and tenderness of the ancient Catholic manners. The origin of the 
great hospital for lepers at Paris was a collection of little cabins, in which they ~ 


were lodged between Paris and St. Denis. Odo de Dueil, a monk of St. Denis, 


relates, as an eye-witness, that in the year 1147, when King Louis-le~Jeune came 


to St. Denis totake up the standard before going to the crusade, he stopped on 
his way, entered into these cabins, and visited all the lepers, attended only by two 


persons. 





In the history of such foundations there are many details worthy of remark. 
The condition and character of the founders, the cause which first inspired them 
with the idea, the object they had in view, the means with which they were pro- 
vided, are all circumstances that can furnish matter for interesting investigation 
Let us take a glance at the records of some houses of this kind. 

Historians are in general agreed, that the Hotel Dieu of Paris was founded 
about the year 660, by St. Landry, Bishop of Paris : and that Erchinvald, Count 


* Mongez, Dissertation sur )’Antiquité des H6pitaux. 
t Novarii Tractat, de Priv. Miserab. Person. 36. ¢ Innocent III. Epist. Lib. xiii, 22. 
§ Epist. Lib. xi. 123. | Epist. Lib. xiii. 54 J Lebeuf, Ilist. tom. ii. chap. iii, 
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of Paris, took part in this good wioake and gave up his own f F ac i be, 






































Philip Augustus is the first of the kings whose generosity towards it is menti 
by history. In 1227 St. Louis bestowed such favors upon it, that he has b 
regarded as its second founder ; but persons in every rank of society have alt 
been among its benefactors, "The hospice of St. Mery, in the came city, ra 
tablished by Viennet, the curate of that parish ; that of St. André des A 
Desbois de Rochefort, curate of St. Andrew’s parish ; the Cochin Hospital, i 
suburb of St. James, is so called after its founder, who was curate of St. Tac qu 
du-Haut-Pas, who devoted all his means to the work, and was assisted by hi 
pious relations. The Hotel Dieu, in the town of St. Denis, was founded by 
Clovis IT. in the seventh century. The Hospital and Church of St, Julian, it 
Paris, surnamed “ Des Ménétriers,” was founded, in 1330, by two minetrele, Jan c 
ques Grave and Hugue de Lorrain, who were excited by witnessing the misery 0 
a poor woman in the streets. On the portal was carved the figure of a jongleur 
holding his rebee.t It was Robert Montri, a seller of wine, noted for his Ping ty, 
that founded the Hospital and Convent of the Magdalen, in 1618, on being mov 
by the situation of two penitent women, who made known to him their dis 
prompted by his celebrated character for devotion and merey.§ 4 
The Hospital of St. Gervais, at Paris, had been constructed at the expense ¢ 
by the care of a mason, named Gavin, and of his son, who was a priest : this was 
in 1171.|| The hospital of the Charity of our Lady, in Paris, was founded wl a 
young woman of the lower ranks of life, who had neither means nor birth that 


it 
seems adequate to such an undertaking : Frances de la Croix, or Simonne Gau- 


guin, was the foundress, in 1624. In this institution young women conseers sted 
their lives to serve and console the sick poor.§ In 1576, the Hospital de l’Oursine, 
‘ for poor orphans, was founded by Nicolas Houel, an apothecary and druggist. 
He desired that they should prepare medicine for other poor, and supply them 
gratis.** In the year 1171 Jocius de Londonna, on his return from Jerusalem, go- 
ing into the Hotel Dieu at Paris, saw there a chamber, in which, de toute ancien= 
neté were lodged some poor scholars : he left money to supply these poor scholars 
with beds, and to give them besides twelve ecus per month engaging them each in 
turn to carry the cross and holy water before the bodies of such as should die ‘ 
the hospital, and that they slould recite the penitential psalms, and the prayer 
for the dead, every night.++ The hospice of Jesus, in the suburb of St. Laurent, 


was founded by St. Viucent of Paul, to whom a rich man gave the means, om n 
the express condition that his name should never be made known. This furnished 
a retreat for old men, for whose use there was a chapel adjoining.tt In the 


same capital there was a separate house of charity to receive sick boys and mai-— 


¢ St. Victor, Tableau de Paris, tom. iii 600. § St Victor, Tableau de Paris, tom. ree. 
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dens of a tender age. In other Catholic cities the history of similar institutions 
presents the same features, At Catana, Bartholomew Altavilla, a great magis- 
‘trat gave his own house, in 1396, to form a hospital, which bore the title of the 
scension ; and that of the incurables, in the same city, was founded in the house 
of Baron Militelli.* Padua reckons amongst her most illustrious women Si- 
bylla, the wife of Baldo Boniface, who completed and richly endowed the great 
hospital of St. Francis, in that city, of which her husband had laid the founda- 
tion. In Venice there were many hospitals and houses of mercy, founded by Ve- 
netian families, so early as in the eighth century, the patronage of which was 
‘atill'in the hands of the same race down to late times. 
- Some institutions of this kind furnish interesting evidence in regard to the 
history of diseases. The Counts Donat and William Von Toggenburgh, in the 
fourteenth century, gave a house and land to the brethren of St. Anthony, to form 
| a hospital at Utznach, for persons afflicted with St. Anthony’s fire, or morbus 
 sacer, an order founded by a French nobleman at Vienne, in Dauphiny. They 
also gave funds for their support, under the obligation that they should say two 
masses, and make a distribution of bread for their parents, Frederick and Kuni- 
| gund,on their anniversary, and maintain a burning light by their grave.{ 
| To the preaching of the clergy many celebrated institutions of merey owe their 
| immediate origin. Thus, in the annals of the Capuchins, we read of brother Arch- 
angelo, of Palermo, having persuaded by his eloquent sermons several noble 
women to construct a hospital for the comfort of the convalescent,§ and of Jerome, 
of Pistoia, another celebrated preacher, having by one sermon at Florence induced 
Marieta, a pious lady of the noble house of Gondi, to found with her own purse 
a hospital of refuge for the support of poor maidens.|| Sometimes hospitals were 
founded and served by penitents, in expiation of their former errors. Durandus 
de Osca, and William of St. Antoninus, on renouncing the heresy of the Walden- 
ses desired tc evince their penitence and Catholicity by serving God in the poor, 
for which purpose they proposed to found two separate convents, one for men 
and the other for women, having a hospital in common, where the poor, and the 
Stranger, and the sick might be received, with a church under the invocation of 
St. Mary, and to this there were to be attached funds for clothing the poor in 
winter ; and Pope Innocent IIL. gave letters approving of their intention. 

At other times hospitals owed their origin to an association of pious laymen. 
Thus that of St. Margarite, at Bologna, which became so great an ornament to the 
aty, was founded, in 1336, by the brethren of St. Mary, of Death, who were merely 
charitable citizens, friends of the poor.** 

The number of hospitals in great cities during the middle ages was prodigious, 


* J. B. de Grossis Catanens. Decachord. c. ii. M. 16. in Thes. Antiq, Sicilia. x. 

¢ Splen3. Venet. in Thes. Antiq. Italie, v. 

$ Ildefons von Arx Geschichte S. Gallens, ii. 208. § An. 1577. | An. 1570. 
4 Epist. Inn. Ill. Lib. xv. 82. ** Sigonii, Ep. Bonon. Lib. iii. 








"ett eed of centralization in relation to such lstiaioome vould hi 
_ deemed pernicious, and utility was preferred to vain parade. In Rom 
D eighth century, under Pope Zacharia, there were four hospitals ; and Stephe 
his successor, founded a fifth for a hundred poor ; but in subsequent: tind 
number greatly increased, so that there were reckoned there twenty-five ri 
vast hospitals for the sick, for the poor, and for strangers.* In Florence in 
sixteenth century, there were three hundred and five houses of charity, of which s 
were on a magnificent scale Tn Antwerp, there were thirty-three hous 
charity endowed by the citizens.} Paris alone contained forty-eight hapa 
In Besangon, which is a small city, there were five hospitals of charity.‘ Fre | 
incidental evidence of their number in the Gallia Christiana, is certainly cale 


ted to excite surprise. In fact, before the revolution, France contained mo 
than seven hundred hospitals ;|]_ and yet their multiplication did not pre 
establishment of hospitals on a great scale : that of the Holy Ghost at F 
ceived eighteen hundred patients ; and those of Vienna and Naples admit 
many as three thousand. | Thgsmallest towns and villages had then some I 
of mercy to receive the poor, which often supplied the means of transmitting 
posterity the namesof great men. The parish of Brie-Comte-Robert, in the dich ves 
of Paris, is so called from Count Robert, grandson of King Lewis-le-Gros, wh 0 
known to have been the founder of the Hotel Dieu, and of the church in tha 
place, which contained so few inhabitants, Even to parish churches there wen 
foundations attached for the relief of poor persons. Thus Audrand, Abbot of St 
Fuscien, near Amiens, made a foundation in the church of St. Sulpice, at Paris 
in 1570, leaving eight hundred livres to form a marriage portion every year fol 
eight orphans, and twenty franes for four scholars, each of whom, during fiy 
years, was to have a hundred sols to purchase books and other articles, on condi 
tion of celebrating his anniversary in that church.** In the church of St. Cosma 
at Paris, there was a place where many surgeons used to assemble, on the firs 
Monday of every month, to give advice and medicine to all poor sick people, ; 
custom established by their confraternity in the time of St. Louis, when the clergy 
of Notre Dame ceased to perform that office. In 1555, Nicholas Langlois, one 
of the provosts of surgeons, left a rent of fifty louis for the continuation of th st 
offices, The canons of St. Peter, of Troyes, having founded the hospital of § ; 
Nicholas in that city, in addition, in the year 1205, gave ‘each a portion of their 
prebend, as an indemnity for their not being able to attend to the poor as i 
wished, from being obliged to be present in the church for the canonical i 
At Milan the Prince Antonio Tolomeo Trivulzi changed his valace into a hosp 
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tal for the poor. In the same city, Francis Sforza TV. duke of Milan, and his 
wife Blanca Maria Visconti, gave up one of his palaces, with its gardens, to forny 
~ the vast hospital, which is still the admiration ofall who visit Milan, This was 
g jn 1456. Cosmo de Medicis caused to be constructed at Jerusalem a hospital for 
_ poor sick pilgrims. 
The charitable works of individuals in the middle age were truly prodigious, 
and might be deemed incredible, if they were not commemorated by incontrovert- 
ible records. No pen, we are assured, could describe the merey and devotion of 
Henry the Liberal, Count of Troyes, in the twelfth century. His alms en- 
riched not only the diocese of Troyes, but those of Chalons and Langres, as well 
as the archiepiscopal province of Rheims. He founded thirteen hospitals, and thir- 
teen churches of canons. Amongst these the Hotel Dieu-le-Comte, which was ~ 
built close to his palace, served by canons of St. Augustin, was on such a scale of 
grandeur, that William of Tyre styles him on that account, “ Virum magnifivum.” 
Frodsard, in his History of the Church of Rheims, speaks of a distinguished man, 
named Attole, of whom the epitaph attests, that he founded twelve hospitals, 
through love for St. Remi, who was his contemporary. He is buried, with liis 
son and his daughter, behind the altar in the church of St. Julian, in that city.* 
Jane, countess of Flanders, daughter of Baldwin, emperor of Constantinople, 
who died in 1244, and whose tomb might be seen in the abbey of Marquelte, in 
Flanders, founded hespitals in Ghent, Ipres, Valenciennes, Bruges, and Lille.+ 
So great was the number of hospitals built in Poland, Russia, Lithuania, and other 
distant regions of the north, by James Crescenti, when Provincial of the Domin- 
icans, that it is said no one could tell them.{ The prodigious number of hospitals 
built in Prussia by Winrich Von Kniprode, grand master of the Teutonic Order 
in the fourteenth century, is mentioned with astonishment even by profane his- 
torians. In every town he erected a hospital for the sick, and for the poor and 
helpless. He was styled the father of widows and orphans ; and we are told that 
his chief object of solicitude, during the last days of his life, was to reform the ar- 
_ rangement of the great hospital of the Holy Ghost at Marienburg.§ 
| We observe, however, that it was not merely to persons invested with distin- 
guished offices in the state, that society was indebted for these immense benefits. 
The tradesman, or the artist, or the obscure citizen of the middle ages, effected 
more than could now be accomplished by the exertions of a whole city where the 
work of division had taken place. The founder of one house of mercy is now con- 
sidered to have immortalized his name ; but what would have been his title in the 
| middle ages? Guercino, who with his own hand painted one hundred and six’ 
altar pieces, and who bestowed the great riches which he had acquired by his pro- 
fession, in acts of charity, built and endowed not merely one, but many hospitals 


* Liv. i. c. 28, + Les Delices des Pais bas, 1. 
¢ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Ilust. de Ord. S. Dom. tom. i. liv. 3. 
§ Voight, Geschichte Preussens, b. v. 392. 
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habe chapels, without appearing eminent in regard to such works, meee 
Nicholas Flamel, whose tomb was in the church of St. Jacques de la Bouch 
- Paris, who was suspected of practising the occult sciences, on account of his imme: 
riches, for which his contemporaries could not otherwise account, ae 0 
proof of his success in the trade ofa scrivener, than by contributing to pr 
seligions and icharitable institutions. ‘The Abbé Villain, in his history 
parish, has demonstrated, however, that it is easy to explain how he aecquii oi ‘s su 
riches without recurring to charges of that nature, for, that his trade, bef — 
invention of printing, was sufficiently lucrative to furnish him with the means | 
accomplishing all his works, particularly when we take into account the ie 
of the man, and also the piety and austerity of his life. He and his wife foandedill 
- .endowed fourteen hospitals,* to many of which were attached beautiful chapel; 
‘The whole life of this curious citizen, after the death of his wife, was past in se 
elusidn with his servant Marguerite La-Quesnel and her daughter Collette, vhu 
used to contribute their mite to the prodigious alms of their master, Besides the 
great monuments of his charityit is recorded, that he purchased, near the street of 
St. Martin, some old buildings, on the site of which he constructed several alm: 
houses, to lodge poor people gratuitously, and here he placed an inscription to re 
mind those who entered it, that he required in return from all whom he lodged 
that they should say every day a Pater-noster and an Ave-Maria ; and on the 
walls were sculptured many images kneeling ; so that his guests had alwavs the 


law before them written and represented. 
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To a traveller of the middle ages, the monuments of charity in each city ani 
village, independent even of their religious interest, must have been often amongs' 
the most curious objects for observation, Poets celebrate them as may be witnesse¢ 
in the works of Facius Ubertus, who meutions the vast hospital of Sienna, 
served by the brothers of a poor house.t The beautiful and superb hospital of 
Beaune resembled a palace rather than.a retreat forthe poor. It was founda Dy 
Rolin, a knight of Duke Philip the Good, of Burgundy.t At Caen, the hosp it ta 
for the lepers had « park attached to it, enclosed within walls. A Duke of Nor 
mandy is said to have given this park in alms, which contains as much squat e 


a, 


land as a powerful archer could comprise within the range of his arrows.§ 
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The hospitalers of St. Mandé at Paris occupied a space of about sixty acres, 1 
a healthy and isolated spot. The Hotel Dieu, which covers four acres with its 
original structure, extends in reality, by comprising its seven dependent buildings, 
over a space of forty acres. The Hodtel Dieu at Lyons, to which we alluded in 
the beginning, is described by a late eminent surgeon in his travels, as one of th 
most magnificent hospitals in Europe. It was founded, as we have seen, in the 
aniddle of the sixth century, by Childebert, son of Clovis, and his wife, queen | of 
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the Ostragoths. The body of the building, which is of vast extent, is in the form 


ofa Greek cross. The grand infirmary measures nearly five hundred feet in length. 





In the centre of the cross stands a high altar, which can be seen from the extremity 
of the most distant wards. There are two large and lofty halls, styled chambers 
of the convalescent, the patients of which are received at meals in the refectory. 
An order of nuns, one hundred and fifty in number, performs the duty of nurses, 
watches over and tends the sick, administers the medicines, and prepares the diet. 
The hospital can receive three thousand patients ; the number now exceeds one 
thousand,* 

Howard is filled with admiration at beholding the Roman hospitals of San 
Spirito, of the Benfratelli, of the Florentines, and of Santa Maria della Conso- 
lazione. The first was constructed by Pope Innocent IIT. on the site of a church 
and hospice, built by the Anglo-Saxon king Ina in the eighth ‘century. No city 
in the world can boast of a more magnificent institution ; its yearly expenditure 
exceeds one hundred thousand crowns.+ Howard says that the hospital of Sancta 
Maria-de- Vita, at Bologna, inspires satisfaction in every humane person who be- 
holds it. Ou the noble hospital for the sick at Genoa he bestows unqualified 
praise. Indeed, he prefaces his remarks on Italy by observing that this country 
affords great instruction respecting hospitals as well as prisons ; yet when he 
visited other Catholic countries he found the same active and enlightened charity 
‘in equal operation. He says that nothing can surpass the houses of mercy at 
Vienna for the poor, the aged, and the sick ; he observes, that at Strasburg a 
sort of generous munificence reigns in regard to all the miserable ; and when he 
has seen Spain, he could only say, in general, that it abounds in charitable institu- 
tions.t 

What a delightful object is that great hospital of San Juan-Baptista, placed in 
such a beautiful situation, at a short distance from the city of Toledo! This house 
was built by an archbishop in a style of royal magnificence, having vast corridores, 
noble staircases, and halls, accommodated for the seasons of winter and summer. 
The hospital of mercy at Lisbon is so richly supported by the charity of pious 
men, that the number of persons annually relieved seems almost incredible. It 
is depending wholly on fortuitous alms, and served by the brothers of mercy. 
Here portions are given to young maidens to enable them to marry ; persons of 
decayed fortune are assisted according to their wants, and whatever money is 
collected must always be expended within the year. More than twenty-four 
thousand gold ducats are annually given to the poor, and in some years the alms 
have exceeded forty thousand ducats. Here too, the sick and infirm are received, 
as also foundlings. The whole is under the invocation of All Saints : it is built 
in a magnificent style, divided into four cloisters, with sweet gardens and thirty- 


* Bell’s Observations on Italy. + Hurter, Geschichte Innocenz 111., book 2. 
$ Howard onthe State of Hospitals, &c. 
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four porches. The sick, on their recovery, are each pre-ented with n 
cient to support them during many days after leaving the hospital. The ben 
nity of all who serve in it is such as cannot be exceeded.* Speaking of 1 k 
hospital at Burgos, a French writer remarks, that the Spaniards could give 1 
‘sons to the most civilized nations on these monuments of charity. A cruel for 
sight, he says, does not render them afraid, lest the unbappy should fir d ther 
selves so well treated as to view, without repuguance, these asylums opened to 
their misery.+ The same traveller observes, that the establishments of charity a 
Madrid are sufficient to entitle it to a first rank among the capitals of Europe 
‘The hospitals and confraternities are all on the most generous scale. He does 
not inform his reader of the origin of the great hospital at Burgos, the history of of 
which, however can throw some light upon the mystery of the difference which 
he remarks between the mercy of former ages and the beneficence of the present 
day ; for this hospital, as also the convent of Holgis, had wholly a religious ori- 
gin, being founded by Alfonso VIII. after his defeat at Alarcos, who desired ir in 
this manner to acknowledge his sins, and testify his repentance ; to which pic a 
works the great and renowned victory of the Navas de Tolosa, which was gaine d 
shortly after, has been ascribed by the Spanish writers. In the great hospital of 
Toledo are six vast noble pictures of the school of Rubens. The Hospital of 
Charity, at Seville, contains ten of the finest paintings of Murillo, which are the 
admiration of all connoisseurs. The hospital of Cadiz is another magnificent es- 
tablishment enriched with works of art. “ I have been astonished,” says Bour- 
goign, “‘and edified at the cleanness and order which distinguish all these institu= 
tions in Spain ; and I have often admired how this devotion, this Christian char- 
ity, which in our age we imagine we treat within dulgence, when we only cover 
it with ridicule ; how, I say, this principle can render men different from the: m- 
selves, and take from them their most inveterate defects. In the pious founda | 
tions of the Spaniards there 1s no trace of apathy, or indolence, or filth.” : 
We can learn the state of the Italian hospitals in the sixteenth century from 
the mouth of a great adversary. “In Italy,” says Luther, “ the hospitals are 
well provided, well built; the best food is given; there are attentive servants, 
and skilful physicians; the beds and the clothes are very clean; the interior of 
the building is ity with fine pictures. When a sick person is brought in, b bi 
own clothes are taken from him, in presence of a notary, who writes down an xe 
act description, that they may be restored to him. He is clad in a white dress, and 
placed in a well made bed, in white sheets. Two physicians visit him, and the 
servants wait upon him with the food prescribed. Then come to him also ladies 
and honorable matrons, who take the veil during some days to serve the poor 


so that no one knows who they are, and then thev return home. At Florence ce 
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also I have seen the hospitals well served with all care. In like manner the 
houses for foundlings, where the little children have the best nourishment, 


” instruction, and education.”* The care even to adorn with magnificence the asy- 


~ lums of the poor and wretched was conspicuous from the first. If it were not for 


the name of the Albergo Dei Poveri, one might suppose that this vast institution at 


_ Genoa, which was founded by a member of the Brignoli family, to serve as an 
asylum for upwards of a thousand persons, from old age or other causes reduced 
to want, had been intended to serve asa palace for princes. It is impossible to 
behold this vast edifice, magnificent as a royal residence, without being forcibly 
struck with the splendor of Catholic charity. The church attached to it is vast 
and beautiful, and contains an exquisit work by Michael Angelo, In the en- 
trance hall are colossal statues, in marble, of the charitable nobles and ladies who 
have endowed the Albergo at different times: the figure of the founder receiving 
a poor boy, whose ragged clothes are represented in the marble, though certainly 
not a masterpiece of art, is enough to draw tears, such an expression of mercy and 
Christian tenderness characterizes the whole group. The figure of a noble dame 
of the Palavicini family pouring forth her money into the treasury of tle hospi- 
tal, is another striking piece of art in this hall. There is also at Genoa an insti- 
tution supported and conducted by the Fiesco family, in which eight hundred 
female children are lodged, and taught to work at some trade, and each receives 
a thousand franes when she marries. It was Bartholomew Bosco who, in the year 
1423, founded the great hospital De Pammatone, in the same city. Here are 
seventy-five statues of benefactors. Hector Vernassa founded another on a scale 
of almost equal magnificence. Superb and numerous as are the private palaces 
of the Genoese, the asylums of the indigent strike the imagination of a stranger, 
whose eyes, though bent on view of novel sights, cannot refuse to turn to their 
allurement. The people have not to penetrate into the houses of the Dorias, the 
Brigniolis, and Durazzas, to behold the noblest works of art ; they will find the 
sublimest paintings and imagery in sculpture, the master-pieces of Michael An- 
gelo himself, where think you? in the hostel of the poor. Among the gifts of 
Pope Innocent IIT. to the hospital of the Holy Ghost at Rome we read of precious 
treasures, ornaments, and books.t Again, at Florence, the facade of the vast hos- 
pital of Santa Maria Novella, which was founded in 1287 by Foleo Portinari, 
father of the Beatrice immortalized by Dante, was designed by no less distin- 
guished an artist than Buontalenti, and is the admiration of all beholders. In the 
same city the hospital founded by Bonifacio Lupi contains paintings by the first 
artists. In the great hospital at Sienna you find ancient paintings of various 
saints, patriarchs, and prophets, so full of merit that Pinturicchio and Raffaello 
did not disdain to study them. 


At Venice you have the same union of mercy and magnificence. One might 


* Michelet, Mém. de Luth. if. ¢ Gesta, Inn. III. 144. 
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suppose in this city that it was pity and love of the poor which had in: 
nourished the arts. If you wish to see paintings by Piloti, Palma, au 
you must repair to the hospice of St. Job and of St. John the Baptist. Are ye 
attracted by Peranda, Mazzenio, and Carlo Lotti? You must visit the ho “ pit | 
for poor foundlings. If you follow Caelesti, Stroifi, Reinerio, Mazza, R A 
Perugino, you must pass to the hospital of Saints Jolin and Paul, aan 
ceived the sick, and the orphan, and the stranger. To see the picture of I 
representing the seven works of merey, and innumerable master-pieces, or, on 
tivals, to hear the celebrated music, which attracts all Venice, you must cond 
seend to enter the house of St. Lazarus, for beggars, where five hundred of the 
poor persons are nourished, whose daughters are the musicians that will nil orm 
it, Ifyou ask for the painting of St. Ursula, by Tintoreti, or that of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, by Varori, or many others of the first artists, you are refer- 
red to the hospital of Incurables, or to the hospice of poor maidens or to the house 
of convertites for penitent women.* ‘aq 
Nor is this munificence in pity eonfined to Italy. The hospital of St. John the 
Evangelist at Bruges, which faces the portal of the church of our Lady in the 
street of St. Catharine, is an edifice of no less beauty than antiquity. In the 
chapel is the shrine of St. Ursula, adorned with miniature pictures, representing 
the history of the saint, and scenes from the Apocalypse, exquisitely painted by 
Hemmelink, the disciple of Van Eyck, whose colors remain as pure and brilliant 
as if they had been laid on but yesterday. In the council-chamber of the hospi- _ 
tal is a large picture of St. John, painted by the same artist. « 
The magnificence of the hospital at Quenoy, in Flanders, used to bea theme of 
admiration with all travellers in that country This house was founded by a 
chaplain of Baldwin the Brave, tenth Count of Flanders ; and it was rebuilt on 
the present scale in 1233 by Jane, Countess of Hainaut, and richly endowed by 
her sister and heiress, the Countess Marguerite, who placed in it nuns of the order 
of St. Augustin.t . 
Notwithstanding the splendor and beauty of these great institutions, it isim= 
portant to remark that in no instance could one discover, in their plan or ad- 
ministration, a sacrifice of utility to vanity or caprice. They were always so con-— 
stituted as to present the most prompt and efficacious relief that the case required ; 
. whereas, in the foundations of later times, the true order of charity is far from b . 7 
ing preserved with the same uniformity St. Victor remarks, that the hospita : 
of the Invalides at Paris, constructed by Louis XTV., was more pompous than — : 
useful, At half the expense the soldiers could have bed rendered much more 
happy, each in his native village.t thal 
But what was still more worthy of attention than any thing yet noticed in the , 
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hospitals and other institutions of mercy, in the middle ages, was the singular in- 
 genuity evinced by their founders and benefactors in their plans and modes of 

administration, and in the art with which they proposed to meet all possible cir- 
~ eumstances of human misery, and to further the great end of yielding both cor- 
poral and spiritual assistance. 

To consider, in the first instance, a case which presented the greatest difficulty, 
let us pause a moment to view the hospitals for lepers, of which we have already 
had occasion to speak. These were generally built at the entrance of cities and 
towns, totally separated from places inhabited, and each city and even village was 
bound to take charge of its own lepers. At Paris there were three hospitals or 
these unhappy persons. Matthew Paris says, that there were in his time nine- 
teen thousand houses of that kind in Christendom, which is not incredible, since 
weread of Louis VIII., in 1225, bequeathing a hundred sous to each of the two 
thousand Jazarettcs in his kingdom.* 

In England there was large provision made for lepers. There was an hospital 
for women afflicted with that disease in the diocese of Lincoln, a noble one near 
Durham, three in London, and perhaps many more near our great cities. 

In the year 789, Charlemagne had expressly prohibited lepers from holding 
any communication with the people, and during 907 years the police subsisted in 
France, In 1693, when the disease disappeared, Louis XIV. ordered that the 
leproseries should be in future united with the other hospitals. 

Hospitals for foundlings cannot be traced to such an early period, and the ex- 
planation of this fact might lead to many very important reflections. Infanticide 
and exposition of children, which had been sanctioned in all the ancient states, 
were in a gradual but no less miraculous manner abolished by the Catholic relig- 
ion in ages of faith. In early times the Christian women offered themselves as 
nurses to preserve the abandoned infants of the pagans, while the fathers of the 
Church denounced the inhumanity of such parents with an admirable eloquence.+ 
By degrees, the principle which they inculeated produced its effect upon the civil 
government ; though the number of expositions only diminished in proportion 
to the propagation of the faith, Constantine, by his remarkable and greatly 
misrepresented law, permitting parents to sell their new-born children, which was 
a revocation of the edicts of Diocletian and Maximian, provided against the 
greater evil of infanticide by sanctioning the lesser, which, in fact, only amounted 
to the consignment of children to a domestic servitude.t Succeeding emperors se- 
eured the lot of foundlings, by permitting those who had nourished them to use 
them as their servants, But Justinian declared thatin future such children should 
enjoy the whole rights of free citizens, concluding with this admirable sentence, 
‘Man ought not to fulfil a duty of charity because he reckons upon a salary.” 
By this time, however, the Christian Church had established a great empire in 
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ja minds of wines that from day to day the number of expositio : 
-sibly less and less. Pious foundations were made, manners were reform ed, 
tity was honored, and the emperors had abolished the penalties agin 
‘by which blind paganism had hoped to favor population. Christianity had pari 
ly dried up the two great sources of evil in society—immorality and misery ; | 
that from the sixth to the fifteenth century there is scarcely a question Ri ve 
specting foundlings. One discovers only here and there the trace of some 
public establishment in their favor,—as when Pope Innocent IIT. is relat ad te 
have been moved to build and endow a hospital for foundlings on hearing that 
fisherman of the Tiber had found three drowned children in his net. Privat 
charity was sufficient to provide for the wants of society. | Searcely in the vl le 
body of canon law do we finda single passage concerning foundlings. In regard 
' to their baptism there is an allusion to them in the decrees of the council of York, 
held in 1197, under Pope Celestin ITI., and by the council of Arles in 389; as. 
also in two capitularies, the one of Childeric ITI., in 744, and the other of Charle- 
magne : the limits of time are fixed after which no one must reclaim a foundling. 
Besides these, Lallier, in his Essay on Pauperism, declares that he knows of 1 ( } 
other instance. In the eleventh century, there is mention, however, of some 
persons too poor to nourish their children, who used to place them at the doors 
of the church, with the expectation of their being taken up by the clergy, and 
nourished in a hospital for the purpose, where they would be educated.* In the 
twelfth century, poor people in Prussia, in extreme necessity, used sometimes to 
place their infants at the doors of the hospitals of the Teutonic order, and these 
foundlings were then baptized and provided with nurses. In later times, by 
bulls of many popes, the institution of hospitals for this express purpose was re- 
commended. At Naples foundlings nsed to be received and adopted voluntarily, — 
even by poor people, and were then called children of our Lady, figli della Madon- 
na. The place for their reception at Padua in the sixteenth century, was called 
“The House of God.”t{ In the foundling hospital at Lisbon Howard found ninety 
children, but still most of them were of Moorish parents, Albert the Great, 
when Legate of the Holy See in Poland, abolished the inhuman custom which had 
prevailed in those barbarous regions, of killing all children that were born with 
any defect, or that their parents could not nourish. Howard mentions, that a 
the time when he writes, infanticide is common in Denmark, though he neglee Ss 
to remark that the preventive had been removed with the Catholic faith. From 
the year 1180 infants exposed were received into the hospital of the Holy Ghost — 
at Montpellier. The foundling hospitals at Paris date from 1638, and owe their 
origin to the indefatigable zeal of St. Vincent de Paul. Before that year we find — 
this work of merey devolving upon devout widows, whose means in early times — 
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| proved adequate to the task. But the new instructors had now been heard 


“of in most lands. When Tenon wrote his Memoirs, the foundling hospital at 


Paris contained three hundred and ninety-six children, and nourished besides in 
the country fifteen thousand. In the space of one hundred and seventeen years 
this hospital received two hundred and fifty-three thousand, three hundred chil- 


dren. It is a remarkable fact that this number has successively increased, and 
particularly from the year 1741, in which year alone the number received amounted 


to three thousand, three hundred and eighty, which was nearly the same as 
had been admitted during the ten preceding years. At the present day, the 
great problem of the social science is to determine the method of diminishing the 
increasing number of exposed children, The fall of society is so profound that 
no one could credit it, ifit were not attested by official documents. Such has been 
the result of renouncing the faith and manners of Catholicism, which had recon- 
stituted human society with such admirable success during so many ages, appear- 
ing to have justified the conviction of philosophers that the evils of the ancient 
world were extirpated for ever. 

The need of other institutions, which the crimes and consequent miseries of 
men have added, in later times, to the heavy list of social wants, had then been 
experienced but in slight measure. A single tower would formerly suffice to in- 
close the madmen of a whole country ; and so little did the discipline maintained 
within it resemble that which has so long disgraced the great asylums, as they are 
denominated, of modern states, that those who approached it at the evening hour 


might hear the bell which called the maniacs to vespers. Insanity was a rare 


phenomenon in the ages which we survey. Modern writers acknowledge the af- 
flicting truth, that what they term “the progress of civilization and the growing 
complication of human affairs,” phrases which every Catholic, ascetically wise, 
will easily understand, have added largely to the numbers of the insane in any 
given population. This was, therefore, almost a new field thrown open to the 
blessed merciful ; and at Caen, and in many other cities, we may behold the happy 
results of their solicitude in our times, their exhaustless patience, and benignant 
care to make it fruitful. 

But, to return to the middle ages, and survey the general foundations which 
then existed. Besides the great institutions for common wants, there were num- 
berless hospitals designed with subtle charity for some less prominent object. 
Thus there were hospitals richly endowed for the convalescent alone, who had left 
the houses of the sick. At Paris we met with legacies of pious persons to support 
a hospital of this kind, in which women, on leaving the Hotel Dieu, might be re- 
ceived during at least three days and nights.* 

Amyot, in his youth being confined with a sickness in the Hotel Dieu at Or- 
leans, received from it on going out a sum of money to enable him to continue his 


* Tenon, Mém. sur les Hépitaux. 
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alten in consideration of which he left by his testament twelve hundred 
to that hospital. In the hospital of convalescents at Paris wort e 
tisans were received during eight days, and had liberty to go out each 
search of employment. In that capital there were no less than twenty 
for the poor who were in health, for old men, for widows, for pea or st 
gers, and for wandering youth. Similar establishments were in other citi é 
Part of the convent of St. Joseph at Florence is inhabited by the childre of 
uge of St. Philip Neri, instituted in 1650 by Philip Franci, to receive and ec 
boys of bad manners, from the age of sixteen years, where they are sit 
useful art by which they may maintain themselves. At Bologna there was er 
in 1355, a house of charity, to receive men converted from a spirit of blz | 
the origin of which is thus related :—A certain man having lost money at play 
uttered imprecations against the Blessed Virgin, before whose image in a 
which is in the centre of the city, he had been playing. Immediately he w. 
seized with spasms in all his limbs, and blindness, and in that state carried to thi 
hospital ; on hearing of which eyent fifteen young men, conscious of having ofter 
sinned in the same manner, resolved to amend their lives, and, renouncing a 
earthly things, obtained permission from the Bishop, John de Naso, to bui 
this house for themselves and others who might join them, where they assume 
a monastic habit.* In Florence the institution for women converted was entit 3 
Malmaritate. It was the custom to oblige persons of dissolute lives to assist in 
the cathedral at a sermon, on the Thursday of the fifth week in Lent, in whie 
the horror of their state was represented. In order to receive such as were e¢ mn 
verted, this charitable institution was founded under the invocation of St. ' 
Magdalen, 

Monteil acknowledges the admirable conversions which were made in the gr 
institutions of the middle ages for the support of penitent women. Religion, 
says, had purified their soul and their heart. I read with delight this article ¢ 
the expense of the Provost—“Aux pauvres filles pénitentes, dix livres parisis, ei 
pitié et aumosne, pour avoir du pain, dont elles ont grand nécessité et souffrette.”™ 
The description which Bernardine Scardeoneo, in the sixteenth century, gives of 
the similar institution at Padua, is affecting. This house, saith he, styled “Ot 
the Illuminated and Converted Women,” was instituted bya holy priest, Franeis 
Zaghio. It adjoins the church of St. Sophia, and is conducted by devout nuns, 
Here there are at present forty of these poor penitents, acknowledging their error 
who have fled here of their own accord, as if to an asylum; here they live by 
the labor of their hands, and by the alms of the pious ; they are taught to read. 
and to sing diurnal and nocturnal offices, which they perform with such piety 
that I do rot believe any monks of the strictest observance can surpass them : 80 
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t here we behold verified what is said in the Gospel, that the harlots shall en- 


| Jogna, also, it was in consequence of hearing that a number of such victims would, 
- of their own accord, take refuge in a house of penitence, if such an asylum were 
) _ provided for them, that the Bishop, John Campegius, persuaded the citizens to 
erect one in 1551.+ 
a: It was Henry IIL., the king of simple life and plain, as Dante styles him, wno 
founded the hospital or religious house of converts, in Chancery-lane, in London, 
| which is now known by the name of the Rolles, “ad sustentationem Fratrum con- 
yersorum, et convertendorum de Judaismo ad fidem Catholicam.” There was a 
similar house at Rome, founded by Pius V., and also a college, founded 
| by Gregory XIII. for the express purpose of receiving such Jews as desired to 
be instructed in the Christian religion, At Venice, also, the piety of the state 
had provided a church and hospice, to receive Jews on their conversion, as also con- 
verts from the Turks.t The Jews, on their conversion, were not only to be watered 
with the dew of doctrine, as Pope Innocent III. said, but also to be nourished 
with temporal benefits.§ Lest the shame of poverty, which they are not accus- 
tomed to bear with equanimity, should compel them to look back, all the faithful, 
he says, must bear assistance to them ; and there isa grand letter of the same pon- 
tiff to the Bishop of Autun, who had neglected to relieve the wants of a certain con- 
yerted Jew and his daughter, and for having neglected or despised attending to 
the apostolic mandate to that effect.|| By the persuasion of a nobleman, a certain 
Jew in Leicester had been induced to renounce all the riches which he possessed, and 
receive baptism to follow Christ. As long as this nobleman lived the convert 
was well supported, but, after his death, he was left without means of subsistence ; 
whereupon the same pontiff wrote to the abbot and convent of St. Mary of the 
Fields, at Leicester, commanding them for the sake of Him by whom he received 
the light of truth, to supply him in future with all things necessary.§ In later 
times there was occasion to provide for convertites of another description, and ac- 
cordingly there was an establishment in Gex, founded by St. Francis de Sales, and 
another in Paris, founded by a virtuous ecclesiastic, to receive persons from the 
ranks of false reform, who were newly converted to the Catholic faith, and whose 
Protestant relations and friends had abandoned them on their conversion.** To 
lead weak mortals from temptation, and to deliver them from moral danger, while 
assisting their corporal necessities, there were institutions expressly established. 
For this purpose at Rheims, there was the hospital of St. Catherine, to give lodg- 
ing and bread during one night to all women who should present themselves at 
the gate.t+ At Paris, in the hospital of St. Catherine, in the street of St. Denis, 


* Bern. Scard. de Antiq. Patavii, Lib. ii, cap. 5 + Sigonii De Epis. Bonon. Lib. v. 


¢ Spend. Venet. in Thes, Antiq. Ital. v. § Inn. IIL. Epist. Lib. xvi. 84. 
J 1d. Lib. ii. Epist. 206. { Inn. III. Lib. ii. Epist. 234. 
** St. Victor, Tableau de Paris, tom. ii. 525. #+ Anquetil, Hist. de Rheims, liv. iv. 266. 
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ity with the same intention during three nights, to poor women y sb 4 
search of service, and to such as came from the country about bu siness, 
house could receive as many as sixty-nine guests,* we 
- But it would be in vain to think of enumerating all the cunningly de ‘oat 
generously supported institutions, to which blessed merey gave birth, 5 
desired to visit all that existed in one city alone, we should be ata 
determine whither we should direct our steps. Witness, for example, ae 
of Milan, in which were constantly open such a multitude of doors to nea 
merely the poor, and sick, and miserable, but even all who might have been 
danger of becoming such, to whom every kind of assistance was ouppllall 
noble laics, under the guidance of priests.t Who could deseribe the house re 
choice mercy in any great Catholic city in the middle ages? And yet, after all 
men were not satisfied with these. Every private door was open to the strangs 
poor. At Ghent, before the revolution, there was a house in which half an ox wa 
boiled every day, and given to all who came. This was called the Pot of § 
Peter, and the idea of the founder was evident enough. No doubt, said he, withix 
his own mind, there are hospitals and monasteries innumerable, where my pool 
fellow Christians can be relieved ; yet, still, as it is possible. that there may be 
some wandering wretch, whom peculiar circumstances may prevent from apply. 
ing to them, let there be a feast daily to which all may come, and a dish t 
which every hungry man may stretch a hand. At Madrid there was a charitabl 
brotherhood called La Hermandad del Refugio, the members of which used to 


repair every morning to a chamber in the hospital of San Antonio, whence thes 
set out to perambulate the streets of the city, announcing their passage | if 
striking the pavement with a stick loaded with iron. All the poor and wretche 
persons that they met were conducted by them to this hospital, where they y 
given soup and eggs, a bed for the night, and a breakfast next morning of bread 
dried grapes.{ There were at Paris and Rouen twenty-four chambers, entitle 
“Of Francs Bourgeois,” where the poor were lodged gratis, and presented 
with thirteen farthings on entering, and one farthing each week, with pern re 
sion to beg through the city.§ There were also the chambers of the twenty-fiv } 
poor of St. Eustache, and-those of the poor beadsmen, and that of the poor { 
man of St. Martin.|| This last foundation was in the Abbatial chapter of i 
St. Martin at Tours. He was fed, and clothed, and lodged, and had a place in | 


all solemn processions. At Paris, by the church of Notre Dame, there was al- 4 
_ 


* St. Victor, Tableau de Paris, i. 572. + Italia Sacra, tom. iv. 26. a . 
¢ Howard, State of Hospitals. is ! 


§ Monteil, Hist. des Frangois. Amiot, Hist. de Rouen, tom. i. chap. des Cordeliers, Antiq. | 
de Paris, par Sauval, liv. ii. ! { | 
| Lettres des Rois Mars, 1472, relative to the foundation du pauvre de Saint-Maria ae 10u! he 
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: ys a long bench, on which charitable people used to deposit the garments 
that they wished to give to the poor.* 
, 4 There were donations, as we have seen, with the sole view of contributing 
the pleasures and solace of the convalescent poor, and the generous spirit in 
hich these were conceived is very remarkable. In the grant of Adam, who gave 
2 two houses to the hospital of the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, in 1199, there is a 
condition enjoined, that on his anniversary, such persons as are sick in the house 
shall be provided with whatever kind of food they may please toask for, provided 
it can be procured anywhere. ‘“ Ea conditione, quod egrotantibus quicquid ci- 
bariorum in eorum venerit desiderio, si tamen posset inveniri, de totali proventu 
_ domorum in die anniversarii ejus detur.”t 
| In the twelfth century the statutes of the merchant silversmiths ordained, that 
they should give a dinner on Easter-day to the patients of the same hospital ; and 
it is related, that at this banquet the service was always performed by their wives, 
who were to repair to the hospital pompously dressed.t In this hospital there 
are certain lesser wards contiguous to the greater, which are reserved for the 
accommodation of such persons as fall sick in the serviceof the poor, and also 
of individuals in a distressed state, to whom a peculiar respect is due, and who 
‘ean thus feel themselves isolated and unobserved, a delicate contrivance of Cath- 
lic charity that should not be passed by unnoticed. There is a class of 
persons unwilling to have recourse to a public hospital, and yet without sufficient 
‘means to procure assistance in their own homes, and for those there is a house of 
health in the suburb of St. Lawrence in the same capital.||_ At Florence the hos- 
pital of St. Paul was destined exclusively to receive and entertain, during four 
days, the convalescent who came there from other hospitals before resuming their 
occupations. Hugh de Trottescline, abbot of St. Austin at Canterbury, in the 
reign of Henry I. founded a hospital near his own abbey, to the honor of Christ 
and St. Lawrence, for the reception of sick monks ; and also, he adds, if it should 
0 happen that the father, mother, sister, or brother of any monk of this monas- 





tery should come to such great want as that, to the reproach of any of these breth- 
Ten, he or she be forced to ask at the gates the alms of the fraternity, that then 
such of them so asking should be provided for in this asylum. The superb hos- 
pital of Ciudad Real was built by an archbishop of Toledo, to receive such of his 
poor diocesans as might bescattered through la Mancha, At Paris, the hospital 
for the support of three hundred blind men, dates from the year 1260. 

Ail these triumphs of intelligence in the service of charity, which excite so 
much admiration at present, can be traced to the spirit, and often to the instru- 
mentality, of the holy inhabitants of cloisters, who still continue, as they have ever 
been, at the head of every work that can alleviate human sorrows, as may be wit- 


_ * Lebeuf, Hist. de la Ville et du Diocdse de Paris, tom. i. chap. 1. 
+ Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, i. c. i. t Notice. Hist. sur l’H6tel. Dieu. 
$Id. 23, | Clavareau, Mém. sur les H6pitaux. 
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Toatitatite of the deaf and dant at "Genta: The union of boop lity ar 1 
which reigned in those hospices of the middle age, which we before v 
pany with the pilgrims, formed a delightful feature in the <niehal ner 
which I cannot refrain from dwelling a little. These also had their _ ner 
ment in the bishop’s house, as we may infer from these lines of Fo runatus, 
scribing St. Magnericus, Archbishop of Treves :— a 


Te panem esuriens, tectum hospes, nudus amictum : 
Te fessus requiem, spem peregrinus habet. - 


The bishop’s house was adjoining the church, but we may learn what was inns 
plicity in early times from the word “ tuguriolum,” used by the African f 
in describing it.* | With what mercy the stranger was received in these hur 
dwellings may be conceived from the character which the same poet ascrib a 
Leontius, II, Archbishop of Bourdeaux, of whom he says :— 


é ‘3 
Suscepté® peregrum distribuendo cibum, 1 
Longius extremo si quis properasset ab orbe 


Advena mox vidit, hunc ait esse patrem. 


7 


Accordingly in the commencement there was no distinction of Mite nous 
for the pilgrim and the sick, but as at Paris, the one house of God was establish 
ed for both. The motto of the Hotel Dieu was “Medicus et hospes.” Ata 
hour of the day and night pilgrims and other persons who asked hospitality w 
received there, and all these individuals might remain till they chose to leave 
to pursue their journey ; nor was there any rule to oblige the patients to deg 
on their recovery. Pope Innocent III. subjected his great hospital of the Holj 
Ghost at Rome to the same obligation.{ |The hostels exclusively for hospita ity 
which were so multiplied in the middle ages, exhibited generally some image 
painting of St. Julian, for this celebrated convertite had renounced the world 
his wife, and built a hut in a forest, where they gave lodging and food to 8 
strangers, only asking them in return to pray for the souls of his father and mot nel 2 
whom he had slain in an access of fury, supposing that he had surprised an ¢ du 
terer on finding them one night as he returned from hunting, in his own bed, v 
they had been placed by his wife during his absence, their arrival being unkn 
to him. The kind, old, unpretending hospice is certainly a most interesting lal 
ment of those ages of mercy. . F 
“ Here comes a pilgrim,” says a citizen, whom Shakespeare represents standing 
at his door ; *‘I know he will lie at my house ; thither they send one another, 
God save you, pilgrim; whither are you bound? To St. Jacques-le-Gran¢ 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech you ?” You perceive there was gel 


erally a place especially provided for them. Thus at Evreux was the hospital of — 


* Gallia Christiana. + Notice Hist. sur) [6tel Dieu, 10. ¢ Inn. IIL. Epist. liv. x. 
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| «Bt. James for pilgrims to Compostello. There were similar hospices at Bourdeaux, 

and in most cities of Europe. That at Blois was founded by the charitable Honk, 
de Chastillon, count of Blois, and by some private persons who had compassion 
on the pilgrims of St. James. In Paris the hospice of St. James, which we be- 
fore visited, was particularly celebrated ; but otner poor men, strangers and pas- 
sengers in that capital, had their rendezvous at the hospice of St. Gervais in the old 


street of the Temple, served by nuns of St. Augustin, who gave them lodging 


and supper during three nights ; and one hundred strangers, on an average, were 
lodged here.* In Brussels similarly there were many small hospices for pilgrims 
and travellers, which gave them lodging and entertainment during three days.+ 
At Catana the senate deemed it a matter of public importance that ample provi- 
sion should be made for giving hospitality to every poor stranger in the Xenodo- 
chium in the house of St. Euplus.t Bernardine Scardeoneo says, that before the 
sixteenth century, when the number of penitents was greater, there was in Padua, 
as in other cities, two hospices at each of the gates, one within, the other without 
the walls, so that the number at Padua amounted to twenty-four, of which none 
remained when he wrote, but those of St. Leoline, of the Holy Cross, of St. James, 


and of St. Anthony, all which were religiously conducted by a confraternity of 


devout laics : the swine belonging to the hospice of St. Anthony were marked, 


and allowed to run about the city.§ 


Vincent de Beauvais, in treating upon architecture, as adapted to the different 
kinds of houses, alludes to the Xenodochium, to receive strangers and poor people 
from the roads :||_ these were thickly scattered far and wide over Europe. Malta 
first of all the regions of the earth had the honor to give a hospitable reception 


‘to the poor of Christ in the person of St. Paul and his companions when ship- 


wrecked, and its prince, Publius, was their first benefactor ; here consequently, in 


early times, arose a great convent and house of hospitality for pilgrims.{ But on 


the wildest and most inhospitable borders were similar institutions found. Thus 
in Orderie Vitalis we read. that there was on the frontier of the territories of Ba- 
varia and the Huns an honorable hospital which faithful and powerful Christians 


of the neighboring provinces had founded, to receive the poor and pilgrims, A 


Norman, named Angot, was their chief: he had borne arms under Richard and 
Robert, dukes of Normandy ; but, moved by the fear of God, he abandoned the 
world, and preferred, for the love of Christ, pilgrimage and voluntary poverty 


allhis life. Here all travellers were entertained for some days.** Celebrated in Eng- 


land were the foundations of William of Wyckam, of which the hospice of the Holy 


Cross at Winchester remains a solitary vestige. The Maison Dieu, at Dover, was 


*Tenon, Mém. sur les H6pitaux ; et Duchesne, Antiquités des Villes de France, tom. i. 82. 
t Les Delices des Pais bas. 

t De Grossis Catanens. Decachord, ii. 16. Thes. Antiq. Sicilie, x. 

§ Bern. Scard. de Antiquit. Patavii, Lib. ii. cap. 5. | Speculum Dectrinale, Lib. x. 20. 
~¥ Sicilia Sacra, tom. ii. 903 ** Hist. Norman. Lib..iii. 
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also a congiiiioent institution, in which pilgrims and all poor st 3 arr 
from the continent were lodged and entertained gratuitously. To this h use| 
attached a fine park, the grey mouldering walls of which can still be ¢ 
a noble church. The interior of this venerable pile has lately unde at 
change, in order to receive henceforth prisoners condemned eisoljtaciell confinemen 
for whom have been constructed lightsome cells, such as are seen in the garde 
the king at Paris, where wild and savage animals are kept for show ; a differe 
hospitality in sooth from what was once established here, At Lille, too, there we 
hospitals in which all the poor who passed by were fed, warmed, and lodged du 
ing three days ; and when there were not sufficient beds, there were great cove 
ings called bayards, which served to warm several together. Monteil cites the 
of the foundation of the hospital of St. Julien, in 1321, which ordains that i ie r 
said house there shall be perpetually sixteen beds well stuffed, and two creat , 
called bayards. Poor modest citizens had prebends of this hospital. which entitle 
them to receive corn and money every week. . 

The celebrated hospital of the Holy Ghost at Dijon is the <uhject of a curious 
and elaborate history, illustrated by miniatures, and divided into centuries, f 
the fifteenth century it is said, that there are seventy beds for the sick in the en 
trance hall, that the other apartments were full of beds and cradles for poor 
travellers and old people and children, that endless alms used to be distributed by 
hand at the gates, and that in 1434, in consequence of the public calamities, there 
were fifteen thousand people received there. [Ut was served by nuns habited i 
black, and bearing a white cross on the breast. Celebrated among these was sis. 
ter Angéle who died in 1459, in the odor of sanctity. Monteil deseribes the vast 
umber of hospices for the poor and for strangers, which existed in France down 
to the eighteenth century, In each of these houses the poor were received at least 
for a day, so that they travelled free of expense. This historian refers to the an. 
cient coutumes of Tours, and to various chronicles of towns.* 

These houses acquired often a great interest from the eminent sanctity of th 
guests whom they had received. Thusthe hospice of Genoa became so venerable 
for having sheltered St. Lawrence on his way from Spain, that soon after his ms yr- 
dom it was converted into a church ; and at Florence the hospice near the chu h 
of St. Lucia, on the banks of the Arno, was distinguished for having been th 
house in which, at different times, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Dominick, o 
their coming to that city, had been received to hospitality. The images of th “a 
blessed saints were placed over the door of this house, asa memorial of the fact; 
and as this old sculpture represented them in the habit which they really wore, 
it was considered peculiarly precious. + 


Cardinal Peter, in 1213, seeing the immense multitude of people that resorted 
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* Antiq. d’Anjou, par Jean Hiret ; 1"Hist, d’Amiens, par le Pere d’Aire; i'Hist. de Rouen, pat 
Amiot. 
t Wadding, Annales Minorum, an. 1211. 
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tothe cathedral of St. Andrew, at Amalphi, erected and endowed a hospice near 
it, to receive the pilgrims.* With asimilar intention Lanfrane built houses in 


js a monument of the charity of Cardinal Orsini, during his government of that 
Church. This great man, when translated to Beneventum, twice rebuilt, after its 
destruction by earthquakes, and furnished with every necessary, a‘similar house in 
| that city, i in which all poor strangers were lodged and nourished, during three 
a "days. This holy Cardinal and Archbishop, who afterwards ruled the universal 
Church, as Benedict XITI., used, on certain days every week, to visit this hospice 
and serve these poor guests at table.+ 
About the year 1120, Alard, viscount of Flanders, built in Auvergne a hos- 
pice and monastery, on a high mountain, which is covered with snow and clouds 
during eight months of the year. Here the monks were to receive all travellers. 
Similar houses existed on the passes of the Alps, by the great and little St. Ber- 
-nard and St. Gothard. 

The Emperor Frederick, in the year 1160, speaks as follows: “Since we are 
bound to render an account before the tribunal of Christ, if by the improvidence 
of our government any men should perish, and there is no greater benefit in this 
world than to erect fountains and hospitals in desert places, and especially on 

Alps, where the servants of God are in the habit of passing ; therefore let all the 
faithful of Christ know that, for the love of Jesus Christ and for the safety of our 
‘souls, we have taken the Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary de Crispino, under our 
especial protection, to be independent of all states and nobles.”{ Similar hospices 
a were on the passes of the Pyrenees. The Cardinal of Bourbon, returning from, 

‘conducting the unfortunate Elizabeth into Spain, stopped at the hospice of Ron- 

ceveaux. He sat down at table with three hundred travellers, to each of whom 





he gave three reals, to assist them in continuing their journey. 
___ The poet Spenser flourished so shortly after the change of religion in England, 


that he must have been able to paint from memory when he represents the hos- 
pice by the way :— 


** Eftsoones unto an holy hospitall 

That was foreby the way, she did him bring, 

meg! In which seven bead-men, that had vowed all 

Their life to service of high heaven’s King, 
Did spend their daies in doing godly thing ; 
Their gates to all were open ever more, 
That by the wearie way were traveiling, 
And one sate wayting ever them before, 
4 ) To cali in commers-by, that needy were and pore.”§ 


_ * Italia Sacra, tom. xii. 216. 


| + Touron, Hist. des. Hom. Illust. de l’}Ord. §. Dom. tom. vi. liv. 43. 
$1 10. § Italia Sacra, tom. i. 498. 
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ere wer iiaiay cities hospices for the gratuitou | 
Seeapautrcisin, Thus the AngloSaxons had ee Nowpite in 
inhabitants of Lyons theirs in Avignon, and the Austrians theirs ¢ _ 
~ the hospital of San Antonio, in that city, was originally destined to } 
nourish duringthree days, poor travellers of that country. el 
It was not, however, merely in the foundation of hospiees on the r 
the action of mercy, in regard to travellers in the middle age, was 
, erection and maintenance of bridges and causeways, to avoid desperate pa 
a of danger, must be ascribed to the same principle, as the details repent 
. in our ancient histories will demonstrate 
Accordingly, Reginbert, bishop of Passau, in 1144, for tne remeay of his x 
desiring to benefit the community in the most efficacious manner possible, buil 
a bridge over the river Oen, whose impetuous flood had often —a 
and goods ; and as the toll of the ferry belonged to the canons regular ot 
Nicholas there, fearing to incur sin by injuring them, he gives in compen 
for the toll, a church of Hartkirch, that the bridge may be free to every ¢ 
Near that bridge he builds also, for the love of heaven, an asylum for the pe Oe 
a hostel for pilgrims, including a church in honor of the victorious cross” 
Christ, and he appoints Udalricus, a priest, to superintend the bridge and he 
tel, and to all who give almsin furtherance of the work he grants an indulg on 
In the monastery of Burton, there wasa prior named John of Streton, a man | 
great authority and of eminent learning. He obtained leave from the abbott 
employ all the property of his father and mother on their death, for the bene 
of their souls, in building the bridge of Egenton over the waters of the Do 
which he did, and mercifully sustained the said bridge for a long time. After 
death, the inhabitants of Egenton, in 1255, pretending not to know that all this hi 
been done through charity, asserted that the Abbot of Burton ought to rey 
the bridge for ever ; thus converting grace and alms into obligation. The 
Abbot Lawrence, ‘tito was then head of the monastery, sent letters to the kim, 
courts, and an inquisition was instituted before chosen men of Staffordshire, w 
gave their verdict that the bridge had alwavs been maintained through charii 
by alms, and not by obligation of law. 

Portuguese writers attest that the bridge over the Minho, between Rivadaria a 
Orense, of which the passage had been always very dangerous, was built cith € 
by St. Peter Gongalez or by the blessed Gongalez d’Amaranthe. { The latter’ vi 
a holy man, who from being a curate, became a pilgrim to the holy land, on hi 
return, a hermit, and finally a Dominican friar; but sogreat were the servie 
which he had rendered to the rustics while inhabiting his hermitage, in instruc 


ing and exhorting them to gain heaven, that the fathers, after admitting him in 
* Germania Sacra, tom i. 307. late 
+ Annales Monast. Burton, Rer. Anglic. Scriptorum, tom. i. 308 7 
¢ Touron, list. des Hom. Illust. de Ord. S. Dom. tom. i _— 
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ii ate charged him to resume his apostolic labors in that wild and seques. 
a valley. At first a few huts were thrown up round his cell, but by degrees so 
~ many were added, that a village was tlie result, which was the origin of the present 


town of Amarantha. The passage ofthe river Tamaga, which flowed by it, was very 
_ dangerous in winter, being wild and wide in some places, and very deep and rapid 


 jnothers. Nevertheless the peasants on the opposite side were continually in 
habits of risking their lives, both through desire of hearing the hermit, and also 
of transacting other affairs. Notwithstanding the difficulty of the undertaking, 
and the ussurances of prudent persons that it could not ‘be accomplished, the 
: “holy man resolved to construct a bridge across this great river ; and such confi- 
‘dence did he inspire in the people, that he persuaded them to cut down timber, 
“and varry stones, with which he succeeded in constructing a solid bridge, a work 
‘which they ever afterwards continued to ascribe to the efficacy of his devout 
peayers.* Peter d’Alamon, bishop of Sisteron, in the thirteenth century, is record- 
ed to have employed most of his revenues in constructing bridges and hospices 
‘throughout his diocese.t : 
In 1240 it was charity and faith which enabled a poor youth, acting under the 
‘prelates of the Church, to raise bridges over the Rhone at Lyons and Avignon, 


which was a work that had baffled the might of three of the greatest emperors of 
the world,—Julius Cesar, Augustus, and Charlemagne. At Avignon may still 
be seen in the midst of the flood of the Rhone, three arches of the bridge which 
“was raised in so mysterious a manner. On one of them might be distinguished a 
little chapel. In more ancient times the passage was very dangerous. Kings 
‘of France, and many men of genius, had vainly attempted to lay the foundations 
‘Ht a bridge here. It was only St. Bénézet who could succeed. The old legend 
| tht was a boy twelve years old, guarding his mother’s sheep, in the fields at 
____ Almillat, in 1242, who was commissioned, and finally instructed by an Angel, to 
iat. this bridge, which neither Cesar, Augustus, nor Charlemagne had ventured 
“to attempt. Mocked at first, and ejected from the city as a young Antichrist, he 
returned three weeks later, erying, for the love of Jesus, give me stones, that I may 
begin building the bridge. In fine, he built it, and added a hospital at the foot 
of it, and then the child went to Rome and obtained indulgences from the holy fa- 
“ther for the benefactors of the bridge and hospital. Afterwards he built a simi- 
lar bridge and hospital at Lyons.t Finally, a society of hospitallers took charge 
of the work and of its repairs, though others say they had the merit of first com- 
pleting what the child had only begun. The difficulty to the incredulous moderns 
will remain the same, whichever tradition you follow, whether you ascribe the work 
‘toa hermit or to a child ; but historical facts are not, on that account, to be set 
“aside ; and it is biisbbaidlsby true, that the constructors of innumerable bridges 





* Touron, Hist. des mom. Illust. de Ord. S. Dom. tom, i. + Id. i. liv. 6. 
$ Paradin, Hist. de Lyons, liv. ii. c. 43. 
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- of great solidly, having hospices annexed to them, were religious x 
anchorites.* [nu the twelfth century there was a society of “ua ond 
plan as that of the clerks Pontifices, whose object was to facilitate 1 
of rivers by boats and bridges, and their chief central place was the great hosp 
of St. Jacques, in the diocese of Lucca, in Italy. . “a 2 

But to return to the hospital, the door of charity which opens to the sick kp 

as the words inscribed over that at Ferrara, define it. We have seen that, in) pe ; 
of magnificence and beauty, it might generally be taken for the palace of a pring e 
and it remains to show that, in regard to the internal administration, to the 
ners of those who served it, and, in short, to the whole spirit which reigned s wit 
in its walls, it was, strictly speaking, a religious house, according to the defini: ~ a 
in early times, “ Domus religiosa,” exhibiting and propagating not alone tl 
mercy of the good Samaritan, and the assiduity of Martha, but the sanctity ofth 
cloister, and the contemplative grace of Mary. | 

Hospitals like churches were placed under the invocation of saints, as that of 
St. Eloy, at Montpellier, of St.Yames, at Toulouse, of St. Andrew, at Bordeaux ; 
and were consecrated to God in especial reference to some mystery of faith, a 
that of the Holy Cross at Joinville, and those at Marseilles and at Rouen, w ich 
are denominated of the Holy Ghost. Nothing ofa profane or pagan che 
could be discerned in anything belonging to them, Their very aspect was reli 
ious - as might be witnessed in the picturesque Gothic front and portal of th th 
Hotel Dieu at Paris, built in 1280 by Oudard Macreux, a pious citizen, for w 
only in late times a Grecian portico has been substituted. In fact, the anciealll 
try of that hospital led also to the church of St. ChristopLer. It was usual 7 
the gates to represent in sculpture the Saviour holding a book, as might be s 
over the Hétel Dieu at Lagny. Howard found inscribed at the entrance of t hi 
Hotel Dieu, at Paris, these words, “ This is the house of God and the gate ¢ 
heaven :” the application of which he rashly ridicules, by referring to the mat 
rial order of the house at that time, which was deplorable. Of this singular 0 
liquity of vision, which more or less is evinced by all persons void of Catholie b 
lief, when they are presented with religious truth in a form or combination 
to them, the same authorf urnishes another instance, in styling “pompously de a 
vout” the inscription over the portal of the great hospital at Warsaw, which ¢ 
sists in these words—“ Regi seculorum immortali et invisibili soli Deo honor : 
gloria,” than which it would be hard to conceive any more appropriate at the mo- 
ment when suffering mortals are about to seek human aid for the remedy of the 
pains, At the entrance of the Hotel Dieu of Paris stood an image of St. Landry 
the founder, carved in very ancient times. In general some devout and sole nt 
figure was sure to meet your eye as you advanced ; so that you were prepare¢ 
from the beginning for what followed ; and in fact I know of nothing more | ‘m- 


* D. Vaissette, Hist. du Languedoc, tom. iii. liv. 19. 46. 
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} a essive, more soothing, and delightful, than to visit one of these great Catholic in- 
| stitutions. The moment after passing the threshold, one perceives that it is a 
| - different world which exists within—that every thing has changed—that time 


stands still—that the manners of the middle ages, the manners of the blessed 

merciful, are here in all their freshness ; and then such a sense of peace rises up 

in the heart, that one almost envies the sick, who have permission to remain here 

awhile ; for, alas ! how many young men in full strength and health, how many 
aged persons without a positive visitation, must wish in vain to hear addressed 
tothem such sweet voices as here whisper to the diseased? to see turned upon 
them such compassionate eyes as here are fixed upon the poor ? 

There are some, the poet saith, by nature proud, who, patient in all else, de- 
mand but this—to love and be beloved with gentleness ; and being scorned, what 
wonder, he adds, if they die some living death ? Oh, how many would rejoice 
to lie down this moment upon the bed of suffering, if they could but hope to see 
for once such proof that there were some of human kind who loved them thus, 
who pitied them thus? And what a rich compensation for a wound or malady 
in the body, to feel this wondrous balm, cheering and invigorating the intelli- 
gence, descending with the oil of gladness into the very heart’s core! And have you 
now seen sickness, and are these the pre-eminent sufferings of humanity? Who 


_ need be told that, contrasted with the fate of many of these victims, while trea+ 


ing life’s dismaying wilderness, without one smile to cheer, one voice to bless,— 
amid the snaresand scoffs of human kind, contrasted with their condition in the 
world, and with what they have left behind them, when they were carried hither 
from the tentsof sinners, this is nothing else but to breath the air of Paradise, 
and to feel the peace of heaven. 

The pride of learning and art may be wounded at the recollection that Camoens 
should have ended his days in a house of charity, and that Buonamico Buffalmac- 
¢o whose pencil left immortal traces on the Campo Santo at Pisa, should have 
found his grave with the poor in the cemetery of the hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova, in Florence, in which house he died, an object himself of that merey which 
he had dispensed to others, as member of the association which bears its name ; 
but the thoughts of the sufferers may have been different from our thoughts, and 
their last moments sweetened by the very circumstance which we now deplore. 

Independent of higher consolation, this novelty of being thus served for love 
must have imparted strange delight to minds like theirs, acute and profound. 
Such service must always impress those worn down on the way of life with a feel- 
ing as if they were brought back to the state of youth and boyhood, when their 
smile was taken for sufficient payment. Alas! with what precise account has 
every mite of service been extended to them throughout the intervening years, 
till this port received them! In the world the hand that was to close their eyes 
would have required its due remuneration. Payment would have been asked for 
the last morsel that was placed within their lips, and there were persons, perhaps, 
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ck clita, all kinds of service, without any view to gain in m 
to their wants ! ie B 
Imagine not, reader, that Iam indulging in any mere ideal picture, w 
by facts; for be assured that the scene of many affecting episodes, w 
ing by poets sung, of many beautiful and sublime conversations, ae 
philosophical, that would not be unworthy of the noblest pen, might within tri 
regard to historic truth be laid in the hospital of the middle ages. Modern wf it 
ers of imaginary conversations need not go back to the Tusculan villa for a prope 
locality : they will find it nearer hand, in the hospice of the poor. ve 
A great French physician, the Baron d’ Alibert, speaks of a mysterious patient in 
the hospital of St. Louis, at Paris, who bore the name of Poor Peter, but wh _ 
real origin was known to no one, though it was evident from his language tli 
he had received a finished education. He used to repeat by heart fengmanill 
the Iliad and the Odyssey; ang, having travelled over a great portion of thi 
globe, it was his amusement to compare himself to Ulysses. His countenance 
was noble, his manner full of dignity, and the charm of his conversation attraet 
ed every one. He had been asoldier in his youth, and after his return from 
‘Africa, he used to live in the most obscure quarters of Paris, teaching arithmetie 
































vo puor children, and accepting hospitality wherever it was offered him. His cloth 
were in tatters, andhe always carried a pilgrim’s staff. The hospital of St. Louis 
at that time was an asylum in which many men of letters had taken refuge. This 
poor Peter, attended by a dog, which never left his side, being received here, so 
attracted general attention ; al the Baron describes the interesting disco 
which he used to deliver under the porches of the hospital. Among the suffere 
whom he used to console were the translator of Bacon’s works, a juriseonsult, som 
Neapolitan exiles, a poet, a painter, and some other artists. D’Alibert says a 
his countenance wore that venerable air which the habit of meditation gives, and 
that, after some days, he took such an ascendancy over all thé patients, that. they 
used to regard him with a sentiment of fear and respect. The courts of the he . 
pital are planted with trees, and it was under their shade that this old stran ger 
used to hold, as it were, his school, inspiring his fellow-sufferers with resignation 
and courage. No one was tired listening to him ; the old, the blind, the paraly- | | 
tic, the lepers, used to gather around him ; and Soci about sunset, when his rhap 
sodies generally began, they used to remain seated on the grass till a late hour 
of the night. Once I glided in amongst them, says this physician, and I shall 
never forget the scene which presented itself tome. The heavens were sown 
with stars, the moon cast its silver light over the buildings around ; the old m 
happened to be more than usually inspired— I could have fancied myself under” 
the porch of Athens. It was delightful to hear the high sentences of wisdom fror 


the mouth of an old man bowed down by the weight of years. A profound ¢ m 
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q re yned through the hospital. The patients were permitted to remain listening to 
him, although the statutes required that they should retire to rest at determined 
hol After fifteen months this venerable stranger died in the hospital, with all 
. Tie sentiments of adevout Catholic, He bequeathed his dog to the poor leper, 
who had been always one of his most ardent disciples. His memory remained in 
; a great veneration, and as often as any patient evinced extraordinary resignation 
and courage, the usual remark was, he is like Poor Peter.* 
From a consideration alone of the spectacle of sickness and death which a hos+ 
pial presented, philosophers of the middle ages would apply to it the words of 
St. Gregory Nyssen, in allusion to the cemetery—@Pvoews nuay pvornpia. 
_ They regarded it as one of the great schools to explain the mysteries of our nature, 
and the secrets of human weakness ; from which, as St. Chrysostom says, every 
~ one must return with a philosophic mind, 

- But let us enter, and judge from our own observation respecting the character 

of all within. 

In regard to the material arrangement, we find that the wards of the sick were 
contrived with the utmost attention to the delicacy which the most susceptible 
mind could desire. Ineach was an image of the saint under whose invoca- 
tion it was immediately placed, before which a lamp was constantly burning. 
_ Thus in the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, we read of the halls of Our Lady, of St. Nich- 
elas, of St. Paul, of St. Louis, of St. Augustin, of St. Raphael, of St. John, of 
St. Michael, of St. Charles, of St. Antony, of St. Roch ; and one may remark the 
tender and profound thouglit of those who destined those of Our Lady and of St. 
Raphael, for the purpose of receiving persons who were to suffer surgical opera- 
_tions.f ‘In the two great hospitals at Munich, which excited the admiration of 





a ~ Howard, the Italian custom is observed of inscribing a passage from the Bible at 
the foot of each bed.t In most hospitals of Italy Howard remarks that the 

~ wards of the sick are as lofty as churches. There was the utmost care exercised to 
Prevent noise and disturbance. In front of the hospital of Santa Maria della 

_ Cousolazione at Rome, there were always two chains drawn across the street every 
night, according to the command of Pope Alexander VIL., as an inscription states 


—Ne pretereunte strepitu quies amica silentii omnino ab egrotantibus exularet. 

To hospitals were also generally attached spacious gardens, for the recreation of 
those that were recovering, and beautiful cloisters, in which they could take exer- 
cise, when the weather would not permit them to goabroad. Paradin says, that 
in the hospital of Lyons there is a vast hall with a huge chimney, in which the 
poor warm themselves, the men on one side, and the women on the other. 


We have already been told of the svlendor of the chapel which was annexed 
_ to these houses of mercy. 


* D'Alibert, Physiologie des Passions, tom. i. 
7 t Tenon, Mém. sur. les. HOpitaux de Paris. ¢ Howard, State of Hospitals. 
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Among the officers and servants of the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, we find en 
ated the spiritual superior, who is the dean of the cathedral, chaplain of theeh 
confessors, priests for the dying, master of the choristers, sacristan, organi: 
children of the choir, servant for the bell, and porter of the church.* The chur 
was under the invocation of St. Christopher, and the form of dress, as a : 
religious practices, used in the abbey of St. Victor, were established here. — 
cient documents attest that in the hospital of St. Elizabeth, at Treves, the a 
celebrated annually eleven hundred and forty one masses or wT T 
wards of the sick were generally so contrived, that the patients from their | b 
without seeing each other, could all see the altar in the great church ; so that di 
ing theirsickness they enjoyed the inestimable consolation of being able tv 
daily at the celebration of the divine mysteries. 
It was a custom in the middle ages, observed by many great princes of t 
state and of the church, through humility and affection for the poor, to choose the 
chapel or cemetery of hospitals for their place of sepulture. This was the case at 
Lyons, where Cardinal Alphonso Du Plessis de Richelieu, archbishop of that see, 
desired that his body should be borne without pomp to the hospital of the poor, 
and there buried in a plain tomb, on which were to be inseribed these lines, which 
he wrote on his death-bed with his own hand—‘ Pauper natus sum, paupertate 
vovi, pauper morior, inter pauperes sepeliri volo.{ | 
Inlike manner, John Gaschier, Seigneur of Fontgieve, who had held a high 
office in the judicial court of Clermont, and his wife, Anne de Fredefont, of pi ou: 
memory, were buried in the hospital in that city, which had been their own dwell 
ing-house till the year 1682, when they gave it up tothe brethren of charity, to b 
converted into a hospital for the sick poor, whom they constituted heirs of al 
their property at his death.§ So, also, the great heroic minister and pacificator, 
Lopez de Barrientos, bishop of Cuenca, confessor of King John IT., and grand 
chancellor of Castille, having founded a hospital for the sick poor in the city o} 
Cuenga, and another in his native town of Medina del Campo, in the kingdom of 
Leon, after a laborious life of eighty-seven years, desired to be buried in the chapel 
of the latter hospital among the poor, of whom he had always been the father ar d | 
protector, and whom he constituted his heirs. In the archives of this hone | 
there was an ancient manuscript recording that such was his desire.|| ‘ 
It is in the hospice of St. Lazarus at Venice, which receives the mendicants, 
that you find the tomb of the illustrious senator and warrior, Lorenzo Dolphino, 
and also that of Aloisius Mocenicus, admiral of the Venetian fleet, whose body 
was borne thither, as the epitaph attests, amidst the tears and lamentations of the 
citizens. J 4 
The same acts were repeated in the new world by the holy missionaries of 
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*Mém sur ies H6pitaux. + Hist. Hospit. S. Elis. Trev. 8. { Gallia Christiana, tom. 888, | 


§ Id. i; 302. | Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. 8S. Dom. if, 21. 
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Spain. Jerome de Loaysa, who first ruled the see of Lima, having founded in that 

city the great hospital of St. Anne, to which he left a yearly revenue of sixteen 
thousand crowns, chose to be interred within it among the poor.* In fact there 
__were occasions when the prince and the noble might wish in vain to be buried like 
_ them; for, during a general interdict, the body of the beggar or of the stranger 
pilgrim might be committed to a holy grave in consecrated ground, while that 
ofthe knight would have to remain in the mortuary hall of his own good castle, 
though it were to lie unburied till devoured by rats, like that of Raymond VI., 
Count of Toulouse. t 

The administration of hospitals in ages of faith is a theme that would admit of 
many and most interesting illustrations. Paradin says, thatevery one on being 
first admitted into the hospital at Lyons, is confessed, and then mercifully ab- 
solyed.t The statutes of the Héte] Dieu at Paris, drawn up in the thirteenth 
century, declare as follows: “ A patient on being received shall make his confes- 

sion and communion ; after which he is to be placed in a bed, and treated as the 
master of the house, and served every day before the brethren.”§ From this at- 

tention to religious duties, the moderns must not infer that any diminution of 
mercy took place when the persons admitted were found to be of a false belief. 

Moors, or heretics, were received in common with the faithful ; and the only dif- 
____ ference observed was in exempting them from such parts of the interior discipline 
as necessarily implied faith in the observers. When Howard was examining the 
hospital at Bruges, the nuns indeed asked him if he were a Catholic, but on his 
replying that he loved good persons of all religions, they only replied, with a 
smile, “ Well, we hope that you may die a Catholic.” 

In the Hétel Dieu at Paris it was strictly obligatory on the governors to have 
in the house one priest who understood the German, and another the Irish lan- 
guage, and it was desired to supply similar advantages to strangers of other na- 
tions, on the ground that otherwise hospitality was but imperfectly exercised.|| 
The chaplains never gave pain to patients who were not of the household of 
faith ;{ but their ingenuity and prudence were often evinced in a most remark- 
able manner in their endeavors, by sweetness and all ways of blessed charity, 
soothing the thorny pillow of unhappy crime, to convert obstinate sinners, or to win 
to the Church persons who had never heard her voice or seen her represented, except 
by enemies. I remember in one of the great hospitals of Paris, having been shown 
an old priest, who spent his days in going about the wards, making little presents 
to the sick, in orderto win their attention ; and I was assured that many who had 
entered the hospital with souls more distempered than bodies, in consequence of 
his gracious ministry were enabled to leave it Christians and new men. De la 
Motte, relating that the Hotel Dieu is open to all persons, whatever may be their 





* Touron, tom. iv. liv. 29. + Hurter, Gesch. Inn. HI. i. 352. { Hist. de Lyons, liv. iii. 18. 
§ De la Motte, 49. | Tenon, Mém. sur les H6pit. De la Motte. { De la Motte, 94. 
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religion, ovserves, that it nas had the: ‘chisebbatton ditilaee hniiiigond 
death of a Turk or heretic, who had not previously been moved by 
example and charity, aided by the grace of heaven, to abjure his pai n Ay : 
lums of this kind might almost have been termed houses of convertites, as well as of 
the sick; insomuch, that Pope Innocent LIL., in his epistle to the rector and breth- 
ren of the hospital of the Holy Ghost at Rome, institutes a solemnity to be o 
served there on the Sunday, when the Churen reads the Gospel relating the pres 
ence of Jesus at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, and assigning a reason for the 
choice of the day, says that “this house is constantly witness to the salutary 
riag which is morally celebrated in the conversion of sinners between the spirit of 
man and the grace of his Creator.”’} 

The persons who: served the sick, as we have already observed, were not hi 
lings who studied only to maintain a just proportion between their wages and th 
merit, but religious persons who had chosen to devote their lives to their office fe 
the love of Christ ; and who seemed, as Dante says of saintly lights in paradis 
happier made at each new ministeging. Howard relates, that as soon as a pesieall 
is brought to one of the hospitals of Lille, a nun 1s deputed to receive him, who 
brings water, washes his feet, and kisses one of them, after which heis placed ina. 
bed covered with the whitest linen. We can judge of the consolation provided’ 
for the sick by merely observing the number of these devout attendants. In the: 
hospital of St. Méry, at Paris, there were eight sisters of charity to wait upon_ ; 
fourteen sick persons. In that of St. André-des-Ares, where were only six beds, 
there were five sisters. In the hospital of La Roquette twenty-four nuns had the: z 
careof twenty sick. In the hospital of Saint-Mandé there were thirty-four nuns _ 
for the service of sixteen sick persons. In the hospital of incurables there were 
seventy-four persons to attend the patients, four ecclesiastics, four officers, forty- | 
three sisters of charity, and twenty-two domestics which was allowing one attend- 
ant to five patients. In the Hotel Dieu, which might receive more than three 
thousand four hundred sick, the number of religious ladies did not exceed one — 
hundred and fifty, besides seventy novices : there were in its service twenty-four” 
priests. In the Hotel Dieu at Lyons there were one hundred and twenty sisters, a 
and sixty domestics, brothers of the cross. In the hospital of charity at Paris, — 
which was the chief house of the hospitalers in France, the proportion of persons — 
assisting to the sick was one to two. There were fifty professed brethren and 
novices, but these brethren were charged with the affairs of numerous other hos-- 
pitals of their order in the provinces. We may remark also, that when the num- — 
ber of sisters was more than sufficient, they held a school for children, to which — 
they devoted their vacant hours. The great physicians who have treated upon 
the discipline of hospitals are unanimous in their expressions of admiration at the 
conduct of these devoted servants of the sick poor ; and Howard, though a Prot- i 
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82 w, he says, “ that the nuns are attentive and charitable, and full of tender care 
for the sick, as they are every where. The superior is affectionate in discharging 
her duties; and the looks of the inmates announce the love and respect which 
they entertain for her. At Ghent,” he says, “that the attentive humanity of 
_ the nuns to the sick, the aged, and the mad patients, moves and ed’fies every be- 
holder.” 
_ After visiting the hospital of St. John at Bruges, and witnessing the nuns who 
there devote their lives to console the sick poor, an ingenious traveller of the 
: present day concludessher description with these words : “ I could almost say that 
my idea of lreaven was a place filled with sisters of charity.” In allusion to the 
same hospital, Howard had remarked in general, that “ it is to the nuns we are 
indebted for the vigilant care with which the sick are treated in all hospitals in 
a Catholic countries.” But to what do we owe the nuns ? to the Church, which 
alone had’ the secret of creating them ; to the Church, in which this great miracle 
was wrought of producing a constant succession of persons, who devoted their lives 
 toserve and help others, from motives wholly disinterested ; to the Church, whicn 
q moreoyer, with great practical wisdom, superintended all administrations of 
. merey, and provided against abuse. Indeed with such care did the ecclesiastical 


__ authority provide for the proper discharge of these offices of mercy, that we find, in 


| a missioned by the Cardinal Eude de Chateauroux, apostolic legate in France, to 


_ superintend the reform of the brethren and sisters of the hospital of Beauvais, * 


and Robert Kilwarbi , Archbishop of Canterbury, among the very first acts of 


the thirteenth century, the celebrated Dominican, Vincent de Beauvais, com- 





his government at the commencement of the reign of king Edward I. visiting 
. - the hospitals, and taking measures to have them better administered, and to cor- 
_ Teet abuses which had arisen during the vacancy of the see.t Even the domestics 
employed in works requiring mere strength of frame, were, in some respects, in- 





a vested with a religious character. In tle hospital of Lyons they wore a cross. 
__ upon their habit, and:none were admitted to the class of brethren until they had 
given sure proofs of virtue and attachment to the poor. Tenon remarks, what 
an emulation this cross excited among them, and what important advantages 
_ from it resulted to the institution.t 
In all these hospitals the religious superior was bound to teach the young ser- 
 vants their Catechism during Lent and Advent, and to deliver instruction on 
other days. All responsible offices were, however, discharged by the professed 
brethren and sisters, to whom were confided the gate, the kitchen, aud the hall tor 
medicines, In the hospital of St. John of God at Naples, Howard remarked over 


the table to receive provisions this inscription, “ I was hungry, and ye*gave me tc 





* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. 8. Dom. tom. i. t id. tom. i. liv. 4. 
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eat.” In the great hospital of Sancta Maria-Nova at “Florence, H Howa 
marked, that the repast is always blest by a Capuchin friar before it is is 8 ser 
by the nuns, twenty of whom reside in the house, which is opposite to their cor 
vent. In the very kitchen you found the order of a monastery, and the - silene 
which was only interrupted by the rosary or the salutation of blessed Mary, whi 
in whatever direction you turned your eyes you beheld images of saints, or so 
emblems of heaven’s mercy. In many places monks undertook the service: 
sick in hospitals. Nothing, in fact, is more ancient in the monastic order tl “— ‘ 
zeal toassist them. ‘“ Rising each morning, repair to the sick that are with y 
says the great St. Anthony, in his Rule; and again, “ Visit the sick, and fil ill 
their vessels with water.”* We have already seen that the hospital of the m ol 
astery was often designed to receive all sick persons. 

St. Nicholas’s hospital, which was in a place under the castle of Pontefract is 
Yorkshire, was governed by the monks of Pontefract. In founding the Hote el 
Dieu at Rheims, the halls of which hospital are regarded as the most ancient of 
the existing buildings in that city, Hincmar, in order to provide for the spirit al 
as well as temporal wants of the poor, placed in it four canons to serve them, who 
continued always to be monks.t ig 

In the great hospital at Caen, in which was a fine church founded by a prior, 
and certain number of brethren, the sick were served by monks, who wore th 
habit of canons regular of St. Augustin.t Howard says that the convent or hos- 
pital of San Francisco at Madrid justifies the observation that one can make in all 
Catholic countries, that the hospitals which are in convents are the cleanest, an¢ 
most distinguished for order and calm. When the Capuchin friars were first re. 
ceived in Rome, they established a certain number of their brethren in the hos- 


= 


pital of St. James, that they might tend the sick in that house, who were always 
such as suffered under incurable maladies. There men might witness a zeal com " 
parable to that of the blessed Macharius, who, in the uinetieth year of his ag 
did not hesitate to make a most painful journey to Alexandria three sill a 
order to procure fresh bread for a sick monk, whom he was tending with a fa- 
ther’s love. With such devotion did these holy men minister night and day in this 
work of charity, that the institution which lad been ina state of decay befo e 
their arrival, became very shortly one of the best conducted and efficient hospitals 
in the whole city. The cheerfulness and alacrity with which these venerable 
men discharged the most disagreeable offices, made such an impression upon all | 
beholders, that many persons of a superior condition, on falling sick, chose to be i | 
removed into that sacred house in order that they too might experience the love | 
of these brethren. The charities of the people being now directed to it, the reven- | 
ues in a short time were itp, so that the hospital which before could scarcely | 
4 | 

* Anton. ab Reg. + Anquetil, Hist. de Rheims, liv i, 116. | 

¢ De Bourgueville, les Recherches et Antiquités de Normandie, ii, 83. 
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maintain a very small number of patients, was able shortly to admit a multitude 
from all quarters.* 
Francis Titelman, who passed from the fathers of the observance to the Capu- 
chins in 1535, though one of the most learned men in Europe, insomuch that 
_ Erasmus, whose writings he attacked publicly, used to say that he was afraid of 
: no one but him, devoted himself with such assiduity to serve the sick in that hos- 
pital, that, if possible, he made himself the least of all the brethren. Whatever 
office was most repugnant to sense, obtained his preference. Nothing was too 
laborious or too ignoble for him. It was an admirable spectacle to behold this 
man, renowned throughout the whole Christian world for his erudition, making 
the beds of the sick and administering their medicines. Some secular persons, 
who had been his disciples at Louvain, asked him why he did not give lectures at 
Rome, or at least engage in some literary work,—to whom he replied, pointing 
at the sick men with his finger, “ Lo, you see my books before you ; these are my 
‘editions of Ambrose, Augustin, and Chrysostom, which I must study day and 
night.” + This devotion of the Capuchins was not confined to Rome. On the 
first arrival of these friars at Genoa, they were placed in a certain building ad- 
joining the church of St. Columban, in the neighborhood of the hospital of in- 
curables, where they served the sick during many years. The protectors of that 
hospital were so grateful, that they purchased ground, and built the convent of St. 
Barnabas, into which they were removed, but without causing any interruption to 
their former exercise of mercy.t 
| The order of Hospitallers originated in the charity of the devoted knights, who 
| sought to protect the Christians in the Holy Land. About the time when Jerusa- 
lem was first recovered from the Sarassins, Gerhard of Provence arrived in the 
holy city, and determined to devote himself to the service of his fellow Christians, 
in the hospital of St. John. So perfect was his charity, that he extended it also 
to unbelievers, and every tongue spoke the praises of his incomparable benevolence. 
In fact, the formula of the Bethlemite brethren was this, “ I, brother, make a 
vow of poverty, charity, and hospitality ; and I bind myself to serve the poor on 
their recovery, though they should be infidels, and suffering from contagious 
maladies. These Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or Hospitallers, like all 
the other military orders, had their origin from the black monks of St. Benedict. 
They were at first but lay brethren, under the abbot of St. Mary of the Latin 
inJerusalem , and from their example the other orders arose. Elsewhere we had 
occasion to notice the wonderful phenomenon presented in the charity and self- 
devotion of these brave heroic men, who distinguished themselves as much in the 
wards of the hospitals as on the field of battle. In the twelfth century that brave 
and pious knight Henry Walpot Von Bassenheim, from the banks of the Rhine, 
was elected grand master of the Teutonic order, because his boldness and valor were 


* Annales Capucinorum, an. 1530. + Id. an. 15387. { Id. an. 1538. * Héliot, tom. iii. 366. 
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‘Geamaryytiwtore ane tenderness for the oan’ he Ch 
_ of the west mourned for the sufferings of the devout pilgrims tothe’ ‘h oly se 
-chre, and presently the order of the Hospitallers of St. John, and that of be 
‘Hospital, were instituted to protect and console them : wonderful spectacle di 
world then behold in the multitudes of German nobles, who felt then 
‘called to renounce the ordinary pleasures and honors of life, in order to em : 
‘themselves in serving the poor pilgrims in hospitals for the love of God.* 
‘The hospital of the Holy Ghost at Rome was the head house of an order ¢ 

monks called from it, brethren of the hospital of the Holy Ghost, who had be 
pitals in various countries, in which they served the sick poor. Guido founded 
house of this description at Montpellier, and there isa letter of Pope Since a I 
‘to the brethren who serve it, reminding them that the rector of the order must al- 
ways be in Rome, to whom the brethren in all countries owe obedience and rey- 
erence, and according to whose advice the rectors of all other hospitals of the or- 
der must be chosen.t There is mention also of a hospital of this order in the 
diocese of Halberstad in German¥.t Spain, two centuries later, beheld the rise 
of a similar association, that was destined, however, to accomplish greater things 
Now comes before us, in most bright effulgence, another of these men of vio- 
lence who, by works of mercy, sought heaven. His history we must briefly note, 
as he passeth on. St. John of God, born of poor and humble parents, in t he 
city of Grenada, in the year 1495, became the founder of the brethren of chari 
who were soon spread all over Europe. This holy man was at first a soldier and 
a traveller, though when but a youth he gave himself up as a servant to the hol : 
pital at Medino Campi, in order that he might exercise his charity in serving th 2 
sick poor. Subsequently he appeared to have lost the grace of piety, and commenced 
a reckless course of adventures and wanderings ; but being reconverted to are 
ligious life by the sermons of St. Avila, he finally devoted himself to the asst t- 
ance and comfort of the poor in hospituls. He entered Grenada as a poor ma , 
only earning enough each day for his subsistence by selling wood, which he used 
to pick up in the forests ; he was without credit, and yet he formed the resolution 
of founding a hospital. Walking through the city, he saw written upon a wall 
“ House to let, to lodge the poor.” Immediately he applied to the proprietor, who, 
without examining whether he had sufficient means, agreed to let him have it for 
a certain sum. Thus a poor man without a shilling, hired a house to receive the 
poor, and that was the origin of the great hospital at Grenada. The first thing 4 
he did was to call in the poor and the infirm ; then he went out to beg alms for ther 
and from the first day he received enough to supply the most urgent wants of the 
institution. A chaplain of the king sent him three hundred and twelve reals, 
which were employed in purchasing beds. Many devout persons, nobles and oth 
ers, gave him furnitureand money. In this infant hospital, the sick poor were 
attended with the utmost care and tenderness. & 
» a 


* Voight, Geschichte Preussens, ii. 12. + Inn. Epist. Lib. xi. 104. ¢ Id. Lib. xi. 69. _ 
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De The founder made it an essential part of his plan, to instruct and convert the 
~ souls of the poor whom he received, and he rejected no person however vile, 
Many priests, of their own accord, came to assist him, so that there was no want 

of attendance. Every night he used to go out to beg through the city, heedless 
of wind or rain, and cry out, “Do good to yourselves, my brethren.” This 
‘mysterious sentence was drawn from that divine text which saith, “Benefacit ani- 
‘me sue vir misericors.” In receiving every one without any scratiny, he 
‘only imitated St. John the Almoner, whose charity was conformable to the max- 
‘ims of all the holy fathers. ‘ Deus nom cui detur, sed quo animo detur attendit.” 
The Archbishop of Grenada, however, remonstrated with him on the danger, 
‘and spoke of what he heard respecting his receiving dissolute persons ; but, he re- 
plied, “if my illustrious prelate and superior will condescend to visit the hospi- 
tal, he will find no abuse, and he will be convinced that there is no one in it who 

deserves to be driven out but myself. Were I to receive only the just, our infir- 
| mary would be soon empty, and how should I beable to convert sinners? I con- 


: 


_ fess that I do not acquit myself as I ought of such a ministry, and that I do not 
correspond to the grace of my vocation, and therefore I say to your grandeur, 
‘that I deserve to be driven out from this holy house.” The supplies continued 
to be furnished with liberality. | Dom Pedro Enriquez de Ribera, Marquis of 
‘Tarifa, besides giving one hundred and fifty gold crowns, ordered, that every day 

_ while he was in Grenada, there should be sent to the poor of that hospital, one 
hundred and fifty loaves, four sheep, and eight hens. When the holy founder 
‘was seized with his last illness, he could only be persuaded to accept a more com- 


modious lodging, by an order from the archbishop, who required him, on his obe- 
‘dience to remove to the house of a noble lady, who wished to nurse nim. Many of 
the brethren who succeeded him in the hospital which he established, were of il- 
Justrious origin, and had served in the wars. | Such were Pedro Velasco, Antony 
Martin, and Rodriguo de Siguenca ; the latter was a noble knight of the kingdom 
of Arragon, whoafter serving twenty years in the army of the king of Spain, com- 
ing to his country, where he found his parents dead, and his fortune ruined, turned 
his heart to God, came to Grenada, frequented the hospital of John of God, and 
became so enamored of the poor, that he finally embraced the order. Such was 
| also Sebastian Arias, who became superior of that holy family. The propagation 
of this holy brotherhood was rapid : in the reign of Phillip II. when it took rise, 
many hospitals were established in different cities of Spain. Philip III. gave pub- 
lic testimony of his affection for it, by going frequently with queen Marguerite, his 
wife, to visit the hospital of Madrid, All the grandees of the kingdom used to do 
80 likewise, and leave great alms to the hospitals, which were soon, to the number 
of fifty, divided into the two provinces, called of Andalusia and of Castile. The 
order also made great progress in the West Indies ; so that it was divided into 
the four provinces of Peru, New Spain, Terra Firma, and the Philippines. Por- 
tugal also received the benefit of its establishment as did Rome, under Gregory 
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XIIL., who sent brethren to found similar hospitals ieee S 
_ At Naples, Milan, and Florence they established magnificent hospitals, § 
after they were called into Germany and Poland, and lastly France rec eived 
them : they were invited to Paris, by Mary de Medicis, the wife of Henry T 
who founded for their use, in 1602, the hospital of charity in the Fauxbourg , St 
Germain ; and some years after they possessed twenty-four houses in the dif fere 
provinces of that kingdom. According to their rules, no exceptions were t i 
made, but all persons were to be received, whether Moors or other infidels, The 
health of the soul was to be attended to with the utmost care, while that of bd 
body was consulted : the patients were to be instructed and won from the false 
maxims of the world to those of Jesus Christ. The brethren of the hospital were 
to read to them, and to assist them to pray, and perform other spiritual exercises ; 
so that these houses were true hospitals for souls as well as for bodies. How and, 
speaking of the charitable houses at Florence, and observing that the hospit 
which one visits with most pleasure is taat of S. Giovandi-Dio, repeats a remark 
which he had made in other places, “ that these monks discharge their duty ina 
manner that does them great honor.” Bernier, the physician, in his History of 
Blois, speaking of the hospital, and of the religious men of this order of St. John 
of God, who serve it, concludes with these words : “ If the physician Herophilus 
had reason to say that remedies are the hands of God, there are particular reasons 
for believing it of those who dispense them in this place.” The noble poets of 
Spain, Lopez de Vegua and others, celebrated in verse the renown of St. John of © 
God, and the hospitals which he founded ; and it is said, that the bare recital of 
one of these poems in the city of Segovia led to the conversion of sinners. In fact, 
the hospital of Grenada, shortly after its establishment, was the scene and instru- 
ment of a miraculous grace. Antony Martin had imprisoned Don Pedro Velasco” 
on the charge of having killed his brother, and had come to Madrid to hasten on- 
the prosecution. Antony, though a proud knight, abandoned to a life of worldly” 
pleasure, had nevertheless become known to St. John of God, by means of a 
practice, which was familiar to him, of visiting his hospital, and the holy m i 
had recourse to prayer, in hopes of reconciling these two enemies. Meeting An- 
tony in a street, he presented him with a crucifix, which he always held in h $ 
sleeve, and urged him to pardon his enemy, if he wished to be himself pardoned 
by Jesus Christ. “If your enemy,” said he, “ killed your brother, our Lord died 
for you and for me ; and if the blood of your brother cries for vengeance, much — 
more should the blood of your Saviour move you to forgiveness.” These words, 

pronounced with a pathetic tone, pierced the heart of Antony Martin: falling on 
his knees before the servant of God, he promised with tears, that from that mo-— 
ment, from being the mortal enemy and the proud grandee, he would become the 
friend of Velasco, and the servant of the poor. “I will now lead you to the pris-_ 
on,” saidthe convertite, “ where I shall embrace Velasco in your presence, and 


then deliver him ; and do you, in return, lead me to your hospital, where I may 
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4 ec nsecrate myself to God.” After these words they walked together to the pris- 
rr on, where Velasco was each day expecting death. Great was his terror on see- 
ing Antony Martin enter, but the servant of God gave him speedy encouragement. 
“The two knights embraced and gave each other the kiss of peace ; they mutually 
3 yowed an everlasting friendship ; but thenceforth their hearts were wholly fixed 
onheaven. They both declared their resolution to serve the poor in the hospital 
with St. John of God during the remainder of their lives. It was an admirable 
spectacle shortly afterwards, as soon as Velasco could leave the prison, to behold 
the holy man walking through the streets of Grenada, having on each side these 
two friends, once such implacable foes, and now so closely knit together in bonds 
of grace ; they were on their way from the prison to the hospital, which they 
never left afterwards. A long retreat and a course of instruction developed and 
completed the conversion of these two noblemen, who became eminent servants of 
Jesus Christ. 
Such is a brief outline of the origin of this celebrated order of the fathers of 
: mercy, and of the hospital which they founded. The forty-two first years of the 
life of St. John of God were spent in travels and pilgrimages, and in great la- 
bors, and the thirteen last were consecrated to the service of the poor, in the house 
which he founded for their reception. It is said that he used to nourish himself 


chiefly upon onions. His staff became a relic which was celebrated through all 
Spain. It was deposited in the hospital founded by the Lady Eleanore de Man- 
doca, who gave up for this purpose her own house and all her property to enrich 
the foundatioa. Devout persons caused this staff to be encased in silver, in order 
to testify their gratitude for the cure of their diseases. His death had been la- 
mented not alone by the Christians, but also by the Moors in the city of Grenada, 
who expressed in their language the admiration which they felt for his virtue. 





It was, however, in general, to nuns and devout women that the care of the 
sick devolved in the great institutions of the west, and to promote these sisterhoods, 
we find the charity of individuals continually directed. St. Francis de Sales, re- 
marking that the charity exercised towards the sick who are not in extreme dan- 
ger, “is only a counsel, ” adds this observation, ‘ It is meritorious to visit them ; 
itis still moreso to serve them: but to devote ourselves entirely to them, like the 
Hospitallers, is the highest perfection of this counsel : and congregations of ladies 
are established for this end in several towns.” In the church of Emery, in the 
diocese of Paris, was an inscription recording that Mary le Camus, wife of Mi- 
chael Particelli, seigneur of Emery, had established not only the Confraternity of 
Charity, but also the Community of Sisters for the care of the Sick.* 

Tn many places, as at Niéuport in Flanders, the hospital was served by sisters 
of the third order of St. Francis. Wherever these charitable and truly devoted 
sisterhoods had not been regularly established, their services were sure to be called 
















* Lebeuf Hist. du Diocése de Paris, tom, xiv. 433. 
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Benton the papaet teal and danger arrived. ‘How aul e is the followi 
brief notice, which occurs in the work entitled Gallia Christiana :-— “Th ni is yeu : 
1629, as the plague raged with great violence in Bourges, Roland de F 
the Archbishop called in the hospital virgins for the care of the ae Or : 
sionally, but only in an incidental manner, the heroism of their indivi = 
bers is recorded ; and from what escapes the local historians in relic 
one may form some idea of its action, During the dreadful fire, which const ume 
a large part of the Hotel Dieu at Paris in 1772, ove of the nuns, nam ed th 
mother of St. Louis, who was of a delicate constitution, snatched from the f nes 
and carried in her arms into the nave of the cathedral no less than fifteen patients, 
one after the other. ie 
Paradin says, that the poor in the Hotel Dieu at Lyons are received and nour- 
ished by the devout sisters, one of whom, as superior, is called the mother. These 
women serve the poor day and night, administer their medicines, givethem food, 
make their beds, wash their linen, and, when they have given them dinner, ey 
go into their chapel, and render God thanks, and they have no other wages for 
all their service but the grace of God, which is preferable to all the riches of the 
world. 4 
The Sisters of Charity were instituted by St. Vincent de Paul and Mademoi- 
selle Le Gras, in about the year 1635. These, with the sisters of Sain- Ville, made 
their vows annually, whereas the sisters of St. Thomas de Villeneuve, and the 
religious ladies of the Hotel Dieu, took the four great vows. In all hospitals 
these nuns used to sleep in a common dormitory. The report on the general ad- 
ministration of the hospital of the city of Paris, published in 1823, contains these 
words :—“ The models to imitate, which we find in the Hétel Dieu, are not com 
prised in the material structure, but in the tender care of the nuns for the s'ck, it 
the assiduity of the chaplains, and in the skill of the professors.” cy 
When I resided in that capital, a young Irish student of medicine, being at 
tacked with a mortal illness, chose to be transported to the hospital of our ad 
of Pity, in order that he might have the assistance of the nuns of the order ol 
St. Thomas de Villeneuve, whose attention and service to the sick he had been 
accustomed to witness in the course of his professional attendance there, and so mi 
time after he died in that hospital the death of the just. _ a 
Notwithstanding the number of these religious communities in the middle ages, 
it must be remembered that the persons who discharged servile offices towards th 
sick in hospitals, were not exclusively nuns and religious men for that purpose pm 
fessed : for it was a common exercise of devotion amongst persons of every 
living in the world to devote certain days, or certain portions of each day, to per- 
form acts of this heroic charity. In fact it was regarded asa general ai a on 


which no Christian was exempt. ‘“ We should visit the sick,” says a writer of the 


* Tom. i. 171, ¢ Notice Hist, sur |’HOtel Dieu, 5. 
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Lord, to receive mercy for ourselves, and to secure the completion of our reward,.”’* 
—<“Tf we should see a sick person,” said St. Ambrose, “ let us not desert him ; if 
| any one in danger, let us not leave him : let us desire that the words of Job may be 
_ applicable to ourselves, that the benediction of the dying may come upon us. Bene- 
- dictio morituri in me veniat. How many have derived a benediction from this 
~ yerse.t 
St. Samson was a Roman gentleman, a physician by profession, who having been 
ordained priest at Constantinople, evinced his charity by consecrating himself to 
the service of the sick in a hospital which he began to construct, and which the 
Emperor Justinian afterwards completed with royal magnificence. St. Francis 
Xavier, and St. Ignatius of Loyola, at the commencement of the institution of 
their order, gave wonderful examples of ardent charity in the most celebrated 
| hospitalsof Europe. The learned fathers of the society, whom Scardeoneo the Pa- 
duan simply designates, soon after their institution, as humiles homines et in 
_ pauperes omnium liberalissimi,{ when at Trent took up their lodging in the hospi- 
tal, and they had orders not to appear in the council until they had served the poor 
and the sick for several hours. In the hospital at Sienna is shown the place, which 
is now a church, where the seraphic daughter of that city, St. Catherine, used to 
repose after rendering pious assistance to the sick. 
Don Antonio, the eldest son of Don Felix de Guzman, and Donna Joanna de 
Aza, brother of St. Dominick, spent his whole life in the exercise of works of 
mercy in a hospital in which he was regarded as a saint. St. Anselm, when prior 
of Bec, was particularly distinguished by the charity with which he visited the 
infirmary ; and St. Thomas, when Archbishop of Canterbury, used also to visit 
the public hospitals, and tend the sick. How many sovereign pontiffs have been 
accustomed, like Pius V. and Benedict XIII. to visit the hospitals of Rome ; and 
not content with superintending the mode of administration, by examining the 
provisions and beds, have shown every mark of personal affection to the sick, 
tending them with their own hands, and consoling them with their sweet words. 
The duke of Orleans, son of Charles V., used to be constantly visiting the Hétel 
Dieu for that purpose. Martha, daughter of the marquis d’Oraison, of one of 
the most illustrious houses of Provence, died in 1627 in the same hospital, where 
she devoted herself to minister to the sick ; and the duchess of Nemours, mother 
of the queen of Portugal, fell a victim to her zeal in carrying broth to a patient 
there, attacked by the small-pox. The beautiful lady Lucina, of the house of 
Stropeni, on her conversion by the preaching of the blessed friar Mathieu Carrieri, 
having been enrolled in the third order of St. Dominique, used, with consent of 
her husband, to perform these works of mercy to the sick in the hospitals of Son- 


* Vincent. Beliov. Spec. Moral. Lib. iii. p. x. 24. + De Bon. Mort. c. viii 
¢ De Antiq. Patav. ii. 5. § Touron, Vie de St. D. liv. i. 1. 
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PS maw exes: tha Hil ica “at Patiala bells 
visits of many ladies, lite a Wells ollie, lib Se tw Ul le 
Ladies of Charity. _ These pious persons come here to diet Ims an 
the convalescent, to console the sick by their religious aint a 
~ them by reading devout books at their bed’s side. The author of ak; 
treatise on that hospital says, “ These ladies are often seen in the mot ring a 
ing the nuns in the most painful offices, and in the evening appearing as t he 
nament of a brilliant company.t That devotion tothe sick in time of pestiler 
which we witnessed in the last chapter, was an heroic charity to meet extraord a 12 
circumstances ; but the ordinary exercises of the merciful in attending hospita 
where there was no general excitement, seems to constitute a fact at least equal 
remarkable ; for if we reflect upon the quality of the persons who undertook thes 
offices, many of whom were of royal or most noble rank, and upon the nature 
of the duties implied, which comprised whatever was most humiliating and ob 
noxious to nature, we shall be convinced that nothing short of the Catholic religion 
in all its supernatural vitality, with all its doctrines of mortification, and love 0 
poverty as the love of Christ inthis members, could have been adequate to prod 10 
this zeal. = 
Thucydides, indeed, in his account of the plague at Athens, says that those per 
sons who made a profession of the greatest virtue were then induced through shame 
to visit the sick when deserted by their relations, and not to spare themselves ; and 
that in consequence they, more than all others, fell victims to the malady.{ Sueli 
conduct, no doubt, was honorable ; but yet, how immeasurably did it fall shor 
of the devoted ministry of the humble Christian, who offered himself, not through 
vain glory, but solely for the love of Jesus Christ, and through affection for his 
brethren! Moreover, it might be justly affirmed that many of the offices whieli 
this duty involved would have wholly changed their character, and been no longe 
associated with the idea of merit and grace if they had proceeded from any other 
principle, but that which is found in effective operation only within the Catholi¢ 
Chureh, “ If any man,” says Plato, “ were to dare to do what he performs fot 
love through any other motive, he would reap the greatest reproach of philosophy : 
if, wishing to obtain riches, or kingly powers, or any thing else, he were ready to 
submit to all the humiliations and hardships which are undergone for love, he 
would be prevented both by friends and enemies ; whereas, performed througl 
love, all these things possess « grace which makes them be considered lawful a ang 
fair.” veg 
An ingenious author, in an affecting passage of a celebrated book, has described 
the situation of a poor leper secluded in a solitary house at Aosta, who used ti 0 


open the door of his garden from time to time to receive the flowers which 
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* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de !’Ord. 8. D. tom. iii 22. 
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a 10% him py ebildren. The good offices OFF the mereifal to persons afflicted with 
| pte singarat were not, a aetiea A confined to such shows of kindness; and 


; more striking than when the need of placing one’s self in contact with the 
rable has been the subject of inquiry. Above all things, says Michael Scot, 
are at all times of a man unfortunate by the work of nature ; that is, of a man 
who hath lost any member, such as the eye or the hand: and the reason is, because 
vhoever is rendered salle , by the very fact of his being unhappy, is opposed 
to the happy, and there is much injury that results to many from an unknown 
a ouree : for aman can more easily guard inmpelt from his public va avowed 


membro non confidas.”* Admitting the truth of the observation, men, during 
of faith, only discerned in it an additional motive for the exercise of merey tow- 
ds such unhappy persons, since it taught them by one and the same act they 
could practise two of the most eminent virtues of the interior life. 

- The ancient historians of Florence relate that on one occasion a leper came to St. 
Antoninus, the archbishop, and complained of the conduct of a certain citizen tow- 
‘him. The inquiry which the prelate instituted led to his discovery of a 
len treasure in the person of this citizen. He wasa simple artisan, whose sanc- 
had been known only to God, and perhaps to his confessor. Devoted to 
er and to his work, he lived in a profound retreat, the labor of his hands 
lying with necessaries himself and also many poor persons, to whom he dis- 
ated secretly every evening a part of what he had gained in the day. He 
the Sundays and festivals in the churches, or in serving the sick in the hos- 
f St. Paul ; but in order to have an occasion always present of patience and 
ty, he had invited a poor abandoned leper to live with him ; he nourished 
ie served him as if he waited on Jesus Christ, washed his sores, and bore with 
i temper and the reproaches which he heaped daily upon him. This was 
tched creature who now came before the archbishop to lodge a complaint 
st his benefactor, as if all he had done had been not through charity, but un- 
astrict obligation. The saint soon detected the truth of the case, and went to 
e poor artisan, whom he exhorted to persevere, and reminded of the reward 
awaited him in heaven.t The mercy evinced towards lepers in tlie middle 


is certainly one of the miracles of history. The moderns may well lift their 


* Liber Physionomie que compilavit magister Michael Scotus, pars ii. cap. 24. 
Bet Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l'Ord. 8. Dom. iii. 
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hands 3 ‘in SAE ens at mention of it, for in iia shel no one 
imagine that such things could be. The amiable author who composed th 
ural History of Selborne, seems conscious of nothing defective in bh, cco 
the wretched “pauper” afflicted with leprosy in that village, though he con 
it by saying, “In this sad plight he dragged on a miserable existence, a bur 
himself and his parish, which was obliged to support him, till he was relieved 
death at more than thirty years of age.” He does not seem aware that the: ee 
had been ages when such an object would have been esteemed a treasure, no 
burden ; yet he need only have looked back for proof of there having been su 
to the short distance which separated him from Catholic times, when, as hi 7 
marked, “charitable persons bequeathed large legacies to such poor sufferers: 
and when, though there might have been wanting an observer on the spot, to di 
scribe the physical peculiarities of the disease in a work of natural history, the 
would assuredly have been in the village of Selborne, as well as in the city ; 
Florence, some pious person to harbor and cherish him, though he were to | iv 
far beyond the age of thirty years, for the love of Christ. We have ii se¢ 
the merciful and affectionate act of the Count of Anjou, and such deeds were ¢ 
tinually coming to notice ; for, not to speak of seraphie men, like St. Pre 
who used to tend the Less with his own hands, we find them performed brill . 
sons of all classes in common walks of life. . 
John de Monte Mirabile,a high and puissant nobleman, carried a poor leper | 
his arms to the church. St. Julian placed a leper in his own bed. One of 
Counts of Champagne used frequently to visit a poor leper, commending hit 
self tohis prayers. Examples of this kind might be multiplied without end 
our ancient histories; and to appreciate the force of them we should consid 
what kind of service thisreally was. ‘“ The leprosy,” says Baron d’Alibert, * whe 
life has been devoted to the study of similar maladies, “ is the most horrib 
of all the physical infirmities to which man is subject. It is impossible to behe 
the sufferer without horror ; he is an object hideous and revolting. The dises 
brings with it also a train of insurmountable evils ; it takes from humanity all 
force ; every thing becomes unnatural, even to the voice, which resembles th: at 
a lion; there is something sinister in the very smile, which, so far from sym 
thising with our nature, fills the soul with terror.” Now, to recur to the rei ma 
of Plato, and its application, what should we think of one who, for the whe 
sire of gaining money, should undertake day and night to attend such an objec 
this? But how sublime the love of those great princes, of those tender and b 
tiful women who, for the love of their Saviour, devoted themselves to this ta 
with all the affection of their souls, watching over these wretched beings like t 
telary angels, studying all their wishes, all their caprices,—identifying themselv 
as it were with this disfigured body, dressing its hideous wounds, and cherish 


* Physiologie des Passions, tom. ii, 
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in their bosom objects which make every other beholder shudder and turn pale ! 
 $t. Elizabeth of Hungary used to sit down familiarly by the side of the poor lep- 
| ers, and exhort them to patience and confidence in God. On one occasion her 
young ladies of honor detected her in the act of cutting off the head of hair 
which cruelly tormented one of these sufferers. She only smiled, and said nothing.* 
_ The mysterious principle of an interior life communicated in the mysteries 
of the Catholic religion, produced that love of Jesus Christ and that desire of 
serving Him in the persons of the afflicted poor, which banished from the heart of 
‘men, however exalted in earthly dignity, all haughtiness and disdain, all fear of 
incurring ridicule, all selfishness, and personal vanity, and imparted to 
their manners the engaging, affectionate simplicity of youth: so that they would 
perform the lowest servile office for that purpose, without the least sense of being 
humbled, and without affectation or any thought of makinga parade of virtue, “The 
worst of men,” says St. Bonaventura, “if lhe saw Christ lying on a bed, would 
fervently and diligently minister to him, but the perfect man beholds Christ in 
every sick neighbor, and refuses no labor or disquiet to console him, knowing that 
his is more acceptable to God than if he had even ministered to Christ himself. I 
will discover to you whom my soul loveth. He lies in the infirmary ; there he suf- 
fers in pain and distress. Runand minister to him; and if wecannot all serve him, 
for many are themselves poor, at least we can all give compassion, and consider 
Christ. I firmly believe that if we neglect Christ on earth, we shall not have 
him in heaven. Hear what he saith, ‘ I was sick, and you did not visit me ; 
and let us fear this sentence, my dear brethren. Let us not ask of him, as con- 
cerning another, Where dost thou lie? Since we already know the place ; for we 
know that he lies in the infirmary. Nothing remains but to discharge our duty.’’+ 
Oh, tarry not ! the hearers would exclaim, when the saintly teacher ceased, “ let 
not time be lost through slackness of affection. Hearty zeal to serve reanimates 


> This would be their ery ; for men who touched the Catholic 


celestial grace.’ 
chord knew the short way to dissolve their hearts, and a few such broken simple 
words of a Bonaventura would move compassion more than all the verses of Simon- 
ides. But would you, as it were, behold with what ardent desire they sought to 
' discharge that duty? Then look around you, and observe the monuments of those 
times which have escaped destruction ; for, as Dante saith, the mind of him who 
hears is often Joth to acquiesce and fix its faith, unless the instance brought be 
palpable, and proof apparent urge. Such proof is seen in the very structure of 
the ancient hospitals, for many of them, as undoubted records still attest, were 
erected from no other motive immediately actuating the founder than the longing 
of his soul to minister with his own hands to the sick, and to hear the words of 


Christ that would acknowledge that act addressed to himself at the day of judgment. 


* Ct. De Montalembert, Hist. de St. Elis. c. 8. 
¢ St. Bonaventura, Stimul. Divin. Amoris, pars ii. cap. 7. 
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Wi Fit clad obLiney have we here? Behold its solid ‘oasacneee 8 zoodl ) 
ey par ok ns ty and at Hibs a me 
ae sweet demeanor doth express a mother’s love. This is St. Elizabeth of 
gary, who hath given the greater part of her dower to bli opty 
ly in order that she may serve the poor within it, as if she had been the ln 
domestic, Such is the desire of these pious architects who loved thebeol 
inwardly that their eye did ever watch it. co 
If we look to Naples we shall find a similar example. Maria Longa, a § 
ish lady, wife of John, the first chancellor in the kingdom of Naples, halal ; 
tracted a nervous complaint in consequence of having drunk poison given to he 
by a servant, which deprived her wholly of the use of her limbs, and havin 
been instantaneously restored to health in the church of Loretto, while mass for 
the sick was said, returned to her home deeply impressed with a sense of the di 


vine favor which she had received. Her husband dying shortly afte 













































she gave up all her vast possessions to the poor, and founded the hospital of in. 
curables in Naples, besides a convent of poor Clares, in which she subsequent 
took the veil. In this hospital the illustrious woman devoted herself night 
day to discharge every painful office, as if, instead of being the foundress, she 
had been the lowest handmaid of the house. The Neapolitan nobility, accustomed 
to the manners of the blessed merciful, nevertheless flocked to behold this spee-_ 
tacle! After some time had elapsed, she resigned the administration of the hos- 
pita: tc Mary Aerba, duchess of Termula, who, through her example and exhor- | 
tations, had renounced all the vanities of the world, and devoted herself wholly 
to charitable works. Her last years were spent in her convent of poor Clares, — 
and her last words to the afflicted sisters who stood round her bed were these ; 
Speak not of my good works, beloved children ; what you ascribe to me were 
the gifts of God. If you take from me what belonged to God, there will be ~ 
nothing left : lo, those wounds of Christ. O daughters, these are the merits which 
ean alone gain mea place in heaven. Farewell! Behold! the spouse cometh ! 
In the reign of Philip-le-Bel, Marguerite, second wife of Charles, king of St 
cily, being a widow, built herself a small house outside of the town of Tournus, 
which is between Chalons und Mascon, and adjoining the house a magnificent 
hospital, where as Nicole Gille relates, she used to serve the poor travellers with 
her own hands, and wash their feet, dress their wounds, aud elothe them with fresh 
habits. Thus, when St. Jerome received in his hospital at Bethlehem the Euro- 
pean pilgrims who fled from the persecutions of the Goths, we read that he not_ 
only washed their feet, but rubbed their cimels, according to the example of Re-— 
becca, who drew water for the camels of Eleazer, afier having supplied Eleazer_ 
himsext. 
When ‘U'heoderic, Count of Flanders, returned home from Palestine, nis wife, — 


* Annales Capucinorum, an. 1542, 





























irprise at some act of extreme SS mortification, and said that it might in- 
jt e her health, that holy queen replied, “I cannot better employ my health than 
in sé er ring Jesus Christ, suffering in his members.” 
Ho bo many princesses of Brabant are recorded to have acted in the same man- 
ner ! The counts of Troyes, of Blois, and of Flanders, the dukes of Burgundy 
and Normandy, used similarly to minister to the sick poor in the hospitals. 
hen, the holy king of Hungary, used to go alone by night to visit the hospi- 
als, and unknown to serve the sick, and watch by their beds. To the present 
day ott nobles of Italy and Portugal are in habits of discharging the same offices. 
Vherever, in short, the Catholic faith reigned, there was one rule and tradition of 
compassionate manners, to which no one ever thought of preferring the tastes or 
babi ts of a national character. The works of mercy were as well known as any 
of the professional duties of life. All knew where Christ was laid: as the holy 
friar said, they knew that he was in the hospital, and that nothing remained but 
him. The duty was shown to them in all possible simplicity of language, 
erever there was faith, it was affectionately and effectually fulfilled. . 
ch, then, were these great institutions, founded by the merciful, and multi- 
plied over the whole world during ages of faith. Such was the object of their 
1 ors, and such the spirit which presided in their administration. It only re- 
to observe the means which were generally adopted in the middle ages for 
eation and support. In most instances their founders had endowed them 


vith | landed estates from the revenues of which they were permanently main- 
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Hotel Dieu at Paris had estates in Flanders, Normandy, and other dis- 
ovinces. It had great sheep-walks and pens at Aubervilliers for its flocks, 
which every week the required number of sheep were removed to its partic- 
ed, for the daily consumption of the house. It had a country villa for 
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TN iilided Unideeiabs and labor 1 thas work gratuitously, aise ecll tha 
hospital of Lisbon the annual receipts were always expended within th 2 year, 
the Hotel Dieu of Paris the funds of the institution used to be eold, a id ever 
reliquaries and sacred vessels pledged, if at any time the revenue was fi 
sufficient, as was done in 1709. il 
Pope Innocent IIT., after building at his own expense the vast hospi taliae f 
Holy Ghost in ease, enriched it not only with his own patrimony, but a 
many privileges. Notwithstanding its vast possessions, he desired that it s} 
be assisted with the alms of the faithful, and with this view he instituted in 
hospital a solemn station, to be observed for ever on the Sunday after the octa 
of the Epiphany, on which day the holy effigy of Christ is exposed in St. Peter’: 
Church to the veneration of the people ; and he ordained that this should be bor 
processionally, with psalmody and lighted torches, from the basilica to the hosp’ 
tal, where the Roman pontiff should preach on works of mercy, and their efficae 
in obtaining forgiveness of sins ; and, in order that by example as well as by word 
he should provoke the people tg charity, there was to be a distribution of bread 
meat, and money to all the poor who came there on that day.* The bishop 7 
Chartres gave the revenues of a prebendal stall in his cathedral in alms to th 
sick poor of this hospital, which grant was confirmed by apostolical authority,f 
though Innocent ordained that a third of the sum should be paid to whoevel 
served the office, lest the church of Chartres should be defrauded of its aceustome 
service. 
The hospital of the Holy Ghost at Montpellier was confirmed by Pope Inn 
cent ITT. in the possession of no less than eleven houses, with all pertaining 
them, in different regions, of which two were in Rome. 






























Many hospitals in Spain at one time derived a certain revenue trom the mone 
which was collected at theatres and other public spectacles, so that when Peter d 
Tapia, bishop of Segovia, prevailed on Philip IV. to prohibit such as were losi 
their ancient religious character and becoming profane, and calculated to corrupt th 
manners of youth, he gave up one thousand crowns every year to indemnify them. 
The Hotel Dieu at Paris did not receive any revenue from the receipts at the 
theatres before the reign of Louis XIV., who gave to it a ninth of the money 8 
collected.|| The orphan hospital at Pampeluna derived part of its revenue froma 
kind of tax on all who played at tennis, which was a favorite game in Na 
varre. : 

Many hospitals owed their rise and support, like that of Grenada, to the casua 
bounty of charitable persons, and in the donations of alms to hospitals in an cier 1 
times there are many singular dispositions made. In the year 1168, Maurice, bishe 


op of Paris, with the consent of his chapter, decreed that in future the bishop’ 
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* Gesta Innocent. ii. III. 144. + In. III. Epist. lib, x. 228. ¢ Inn. Epist. Lib. 1. 9%. 
§ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de !’Ord. 8. D. tom. v. liv. 36. Bt 
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: bed, with all belonging to it, should be given, after his death, to the poor of the 
| _ Hotel Dieu. The act provides, that if the bed should not be worth twenty sous, 
- the surplus must be given in athih The canons follower his example till 1413, 


also by the laity. Philip Augustus, ios 1280, gave to the Hodtel Dieu the straw 
and bed stuffing of his house in Paris every time he left it to sleep elsewhere ; and 
John Ii. confirmed this grant in 1358.* 

The departure of knights to the crusade was an occasion of wealth to hospitals, 
for no Baron or Paladin would have deemed his preparation complete, if, before 
leaving his ancestral towers, he had not given alms to the nearest house of mercy 
for the sick poor. Thus in 1202, Count Baldwin of Flanders, not content with 
enriching churches and monasteries, with an especial view to the object of his ex~ 
_ pedition to the Holy Land, took care to provide also for the hospitals, as for that 
of Aldenarda, and for the close of lepers at Ghent.+ 
The kings of France used to distribute at the beginning of Lent, among the 
hospitals and poor religious houses, a sum of two thousand two hundred livres, be- 
sides a quantity of corn and fish ; and St. Louis changed into a law their alms, 
which in addition used to be given every day during that season, placing them in 
future at the disposal of the administrators of the Hétel Dieu at Paris. Charles- 
le-Bel rendered perpetual the gift made by his predecessors to that house, of two 
hundred cart loads of wood annually from their forests, adding another hundred, 
on condition that the brethren and sisters should every year, at the four principal 
__ feasts, cause to be conducted with four horses and two of their servants, the relics 
of the holy chapel of Paris, to the place where the king should happen to be, pro- 
vided the distance did not exceed thirty-four leagues. Philippe de Valois, in 1344, 
granted to them the right of free pasture for two hundred swine in his forest of 
Rez; and Charles V. in 1372, gave them the same privilege in the forest of Com- 

a piegne. The exemptions and privileges granted by the state, formed an impor- 
____ tant source towards the support of hospitals. There goods and provisions were 
| ? : subject to no toll or tax whatever. 

____ The governors of hospitals and of houses for lepers in Paris used to station per- 
_ sons on one of the bridges every Monday to beg the alms of passengers for their 
_ support.§ 

The general collections for hospitals were made by means of trunks in all the 
churches, which used to be emptied on seven great days of indulgence every year. 
In 1663 the sum raised in Paris alone in this manner, amounted to twenty-one 
thousand livres. Agents were also sent for this purpose through different prov- 
inces, publishing the papal indulgences, and on Sundays and festivals there used 
to be a collection made in every church. || 


* De la Motte, Essai Hist. sur |’Hétel Dieu, 27. + Mire. Dipl. Belg. Sup. 84. ap Hurter. 
¢ De la Motte, Essai, Hist. § Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, tom. i 9. 
j Dela Motte, Essai Hist. 117. 
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|The widow's mite the poor man’s wages, and the “pohatar’s a soa 
joined to the alms of an Alfred or a St. Louis. In 1362, the Confrat 
Drapers at Paris decreed that on the day of their assembly 6 portico 
meat, and wine, should be given to every poor person in the Hotel Diew, 
supply of ecclesiastical habits every year at All Saints to all the priests and ¢l 
charged with the divine office there, was provided by Oudard de Maucreux, 
pious citizen, whose foundation for this purpose was commemorated in ew a 
verses upon a brass plate in the chapel. “ It is a remarkable fact,” says the his- 
torian of Paris, “that in this capital a public establishment conceived with vie “7 
of usefulness, and above all with the intention of affording instruction and e 
cation, has never failed toobtain protectors and munificent benefactors from amon ng 
the first class of its inhabitants.’’* i 
Nothing like ostentation belonged to the works of merey in Catholic countries, — 
In the report respecting the state of the Hotel Dieu at Paris, published in 1668, — 
the names of deceased benefactors alone are given, for the reason thus expressed, 
that the living had desired their aNns to be in secret.+ ad 
Until the breaking out of the revolution, it must be admitted that the donations — 
of the French nobility to the support of hospitals were truly munificent. Vast — 
sums had been given by many illustrious victims a few years before, of which the — 
list was published by De la Motte. Indeed, in this respect, there had never been — 
ground for complaint. It was in the year 1617, while Paris was agitated by civil — 
discords, at a time when the Louvre beheld the murder of a Marechal of France, 
that a solitary unknown priest, son of a poor peasant, having neither riches nor 
credit, laid the first stone of the vast institution of the Association of Charity, 
which subsequently rendered the name of Vincent de Paul renowned throughout — 
the world. We have seen what was the origin of the great hospital of St. John of 
God at Grenada, and most houses of his order had no other foundation but the — 
alms of the faithful. Peter, who styled himself the sinner, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of whom nothing was known but that he was from Andalusia, and who lived — 
as a hermit for many yearson a high mountain, in the tercitory of Malaga, thence — 
descending into the cities of men, preaching on the love of God with such zeal and 
unction, that innumerable souls were converted, after making a pilgrimage to Rome, 
appeared in the streets of Seville as another Jonas, and called on all men to do 
penance, and with such force did he preach, that he was able to found a hospital 
for the poor with the alms which persons gave him, without his ever asking for 
any. i 
Delille, in his poem on Pity, has sung the merciful and unhoped-for asylum | 
which was opened to the suffering exiles of France by the poor exiled priestsof 
Somers’-town ; and well may astonishment be awakened at the prodigious works 


nf charity which are still being performed without any worldly aid by the worthy 





















* S. Victor, Tableau de Paris, tom. xi. 179 + De la Motte, 150. 
































a pnea iia of Cari tins, Satan and many other 
s. In these true prodigies of mercy, which strike the attention of the most 
incredulous observer, we have ouly before our eyes the same operation which was 
constantly visible during the middle ages ; and one may conceive what must have 
be a: the resource in the liberality of great prelates, when so much can be effected 
by the alms of the poor missionary priest depending on charity for his own 
subsistence. Wanderburch, Archbishop of Cambray, besides supporting other 
hosp itals and schools, used to give fifteen thousand florins every year to the hos- 
pice for poor maidens in that city.* Pope Pius V. gave twenty thousand gold 
erowns to the hospital of the Holy Ghost at Rome. It should be remarked also, 
t hat the gratuitous service of religious persons gave power to the administrators 
to employ all the resources of the house upon the immediate objects. The nuns 
and brethren performed every thing ; they were even the architects ; as when the 
hospital of St. Denis was rebuilt in 1725, under the sole direction of sister Mi- 
ehelle Michelon, who was then superior of that house. They were the farmers and 
F rtisans, employed as at Lyons, where the brethren of the cross take care of the 
rr fates, perform the offices of carpenters and masons, attend the markets to pur- 
chase the provisions, conduct the carts and the baths, and make collections, 
When the epoch of the change of religion arrived in England, the greatest part 
of the hospitals and hospices shared the fate of the monasteries and other institu- 
7 : ions, which had originated in faith. We may read the history of those days in 
the conduct of the present Portuguese government, which seems to have rendered 
itself very familiar with the politico-theological measures that were adopted in 
| he sixteenth century. At all times, proceedings of this kind are only a natural 
a sequence of the opinions which supersede divine faith. The fact respecting 
En ingland cannot be better stated than in the words of Weever :—“All monasteries,” 
‘ sith he, “ being thus suppressed, it followed that, under a fair pretence of root- 
in ag out of superstition, all chanteries, colleges, and hospitals were likewise, by act 
of parliament, left to the disposal and pleasure of the king. And all these monu- 
ments of our forefathers’ piety and devotion, to the honor of God, the propagation 
of Christian faith, and good learning, and also for the relief and maintenance 
e poor and impotent, (if without offence I may speak the truth), all these, I 
for the most part, were shortly after, to wit, within the remainder of his reign, 
d the short time of his son’s, king Edward VI., every where pulled down, their 
nues sold and made away ; and those goods and riches which the Christian 
of our English nation had consecrated to God, since they first professed 
stianity, were in a moment, as it were, dispersed and (to the displeasure of no 
n be it spoken) profaned.”’+ 
"Sine that time institutions of mercy have in many countries wholly lost the 
character which belonged to them universally in ages of faith. In those once 


Ty Gallia Christiana, tom. i, 249, + A Discourse of Funeral Monuments, 115. 

































century, it ei Re abound dadead to expect to meet swith: any "thing 
the works of faith. Protestantism, in one respect at least, is unearthly, for it ¢ 
not be traced by any visible monuments in the world. As a religion it f 

no hospitals ; private philanthropy, and the policy of government, must prov 


conducted by teachers who, like Epicurus, with the body make the spirit die an 
establishments purely for the material advantage of society, without any view t 
the eternal interests of the sufferers who are relieved. The honor of having con 
structed even these poor and transient edifices, is claimed for by men with a van- 
ity, that savors of former unblessed times. Here are no holy images, no vener- 
able habits, no solemn chants, no altars; but in their place long pompous and 
pedantic inscriptions, like that which the Moors placed over their hospital at 
Grenada, which extols the merit of its illustrious founders, and prays God not to 
Jeave them without due recompense. The grandeur and beauty of the ancientedifi- - 
ces may of course be sought for in vain ; for when the poor had lost the eminent di g 
nity which they had enjoyed in consequence of the power of the Church, and the 
principles of faith, that the asylums constructed for their accommodation should 
be in harmony with their new position in society, was but a natural and neoall 
result. Tenon, in his Memoirs on the Hospitals of Paris, has remarked, what an_ 
important effect the difference of religion produces in determining the construe ion 
of hospitals. In a Protestant country, he observes, there is no necessity for altars: 
and images in each ward, or for a church and an altar within view of every 
ward. One minister, as he found in such cases, suffices for two thousand sick 
persons. A few tracts against Popery will do the rest. There is, therefore, no 
necessity to provide a convent for priests, or a convent for nuns, when one or t 7 
matrons, with adequate wages “to ensure their respectability,” are sufficient to 
preside over the infirmary. 
Physicians in the last century, who visited England in order to examine the 
hospitals, came to the conclusion that they did not sufficiently provide for the deli- 
cacy which was required by the rule of Catholic manners in other countries, where 
there are always separate halls and galleries for exercise provided for the two se es 
of convalescent. Moreover, such regular and solid structures could only arise 
when the action of the Catholic principles obviated the necessity of progressive 
enlargement, and secured provision for future ages, as well as for temporary wants,* 
Nor has the fate of these great institutions in other countries been without 
some influence from the general spirit of the modern civilization in which philan- 
thropy and human beneficence have, to a certain degree, superseded the super- 
natural Jove and mercy, which constituted the soul of the ancient Catholic ate. 


The philosophers, when they had plundered hospitals of the wealth bestowed 


* Tenon, Mém. sur les H6pitaux. ‘ oa 
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by pious Christians in the middle ages, proposed to maintain them by taxes upon 
F gaming-houses, by the receipts of theatres, in which religion was every night out- 
raged, and the collections made through the instrumentality of balls and other 
_ profane amusements ; for like Julian, though at first they were for abolishing au 
such institutions as favorable to idleness, and contrary to the maxims of an en- 
| Lf lightened economy, an opinion which has had its advocates in England in our 
ia days, and that too among men of the highest legal dignity, they afterwards turned 
round, and, like the same emperor, endeavored to demonstrate that their religious 
or political systems could produce similar establishments without any aid from 
the operations of the Catholic faith. These few institutions, which escaped in 
part from the general spoliation, were subjected to the administration of men, who 
found many objects to which their revenues might be applied, besides those to 
_ which they were originally destined by the blessed merciful. By dint ofa length- 
ened and cunningly-devised system of persecution, the religious sisters were gen- 
erally constrained to yield their place to persons who discharged them for a 
i pecuniary compensation ; and the moral amelioration of the patients, the further- 
ing the work of their eternal safety, ceased to be an object to which any effort or 
any influence was applied. 
_ Our course in reference to the correspondence between Catholic manners during 
ages of faith and the beatitude of the merciful, is here terminated ; and I believe 
the result must be a conviction in the mind of every one who has accompanied me, 
that it was complete ; and that it is to these ages we must look back, in order to 
witness divine mercy acting through human agents with the most effective power, 
and in the most diversified forms of development. 
No one, after perusing researches of this nature to any length, can suppose for 
_ an instant that the number of the merciful on earth has increased since those times, 
| or kept pace with what is termed the progress of civilization and of moral philoso- 
phy. Whatever one may imagine the advance of mankind to have been in other 
respects, it is not a contemplation of its extent in regard to their increase which 
_ ean have thrown the ancient Catholic order of things into that dark shade in which 
_ our popular writers have been pleased so generally toenvelope it. These few 
fragments, in truth, should be enough to convince even observers the most cau- 
tious or prejudiced, that in respect to benignity, long suffering, forgiveness, and 
compassion, never was there beheld on the earth a state of society comparable to 
that which it formed ; to convince them that never was the great attribute of the 
Deity, proclaimed in the sacred page, which saith that all his ways are mercy, im- 
parted to so great a multitude of the human race, or exhibited in such a variety 
of combinations to counteract or alleviate the evil which is attached to the present 
condition of our nature. To speak of the recompense which more‘directly con- 
stituted the beatitude of these past ages, falls not within the limits of an inquiry 
like the present ; since, as St. Bernardine of Sienna remarks, of the triple reward 
__ Pledged to the merciful, two parts, the promise of glory and of remission of sins, re- 
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Tay caw catia? things beyond the limits of swodilliadteal 
third, the promise of a multiplication of grace, it would be in vain toe 


more complete view than what we have already enjoyed ; for where s 
look for evidence of its fulfilment, if we have not discovered it to tl pi 
those who kept the choicest of their love for God, in the doctrine of blessed ct ! 
as taught by all who explained to men their religious and social duties, in i a 
conversation of those who sought to practise it, generations sinful, indeed, as_ 
late poet saith, for Adam made all so, but tender-hearted, meek, and pitiful, in th 
mildness and forbearance of legislators and magistrates, in their willingness t 
permit the interference of the merciful in behalf of those who were obnoxious to 
legal penalties, in the visitation of prisoners, in the emancipation of the serfs, and 
the extirpation of slavery, in the spirit of mercy and humanity, which even pre- 
dominated in war, in the efforts to screen the weak from the strong, made unceas- 
ingly by the clergy, who were as ‘‘ nerves through which crept the else-unfelt op- 
pressions of this earth ;” in the principles and practice of a wise and compassionate 
tolerance, in the meek enduranceand heroic forgiveness of injuries, in the prodig- — 
ious charity of the affluent to the poor, in their alms, counsels, and labors of be- 
neficence, and, finally, in the hospitals aud other foundations which were designed 
to minister to the wants of the miserable, and to alleviate the sorrows of the hu- 
man race, 
Here was, indeed, proof of grace multiplied. Here was assuredly a present and — 
truly divine remuneration. Further to penetrate into the mysterious retributions } 
of the disciples of love would be to transgress the bounds allotted to us. “ Blessed’ 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” But when ? and from whom ? - 
What answer can history furnish ? Alas! it will be one strange and fearful ; 
for it will tell us that many of these generous benefactors whom we have seen 
pass, dispensing mercy, were, while on earth, afflicted, ill requited, betrayed, op- 
pressed, outraged ; and if we pursue the inquiry further, and hope to find that at 
least posterity has come forward to make compensation by justice to their memory, 
the result will not be different. ; 
These ages are dark in name on earth, which accomplished all these prodigies 
of grace! What mercy hath any generation of insensate mortal creatures vouch. 
safed in return to the forgiving kings, whose faults only are remembered, while — 
all their goodness is forgotten ; or to the monks, who put an end to slavery, to 
mention but one out of their multiplied services, and who are proclaimed to have — 
been the most useless of the human race? Where has been the mercy that was — 
to repay the profuse alms, and the devoted service at the sick bed, and the repair- 
ing to distant lands to redeem captives, and all the acts of tender indefatigable — 
pity by which the poor were delivered, and the nations rescued from darkness, and 
the prisons opened, and the fetters broken, and the whole servile race brougaei 
out of unmitigated misery to the consoling light and freedom of the Gospel ? But 
still the word is unchangeable : it is a pledge which neither time nor “the long- — 
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THE EIGHTH BOOK. 


CHAPTER I. 


see. HILE the heavens are showing forth the glory of God, and the firma- 
is) \ Wz ment is declaring the work of his hands, the records of men are ful- 
We filling a purpose no less admirable, in attesting the operation and 
® power of his grace,—ministry, that may not unjustly be styled divine, 
like that of the angel seen in mystic vision by the great contemplatist and 
poet of the three worlds, who, as he relates, when day was sinking, ap- 
peared before him, standing on the brink of the flame, with gladness in his looks. 
For he who traced in chronicles the ways of men in believing days of yore, and 





he who taught the wisdom of the schools,—the poet, too, conversant with the 
people’s thoughts, and those who in written monuments transmitted what the 
middle ages from experience knew—all with one voice, whose lively clearness, 
we might truly add far surpassed our human, sang, “ Blessed are the clean of 
heart. ” 

This beatitude, say the scholastic commentators, is justly placed in sixth de- 
gree, since, on the sixth day, man was created in the image of his Maker, which image 
is obscured by sinful blot, but purged by grace, which prepares him for ascent to 
heaven ; and while the purity which yields it implies the possession of the other 
precious seeds of blessed life, the same is no less necessarily included in each of them ; 
for, saith St. Ambrose, citing one instance as sufficient proof, “he who shows 
mercy loses the fruit of mercy, unless he be merciful with aclean heart ; for if he 
seek boasting, there is no fruit from his mercy. ” 

The path now before us leads still higher than any which we hitherto have fol- 


lowed, and yet it will not separate us from the earthly course ; for though divine, 
367 
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it is no less a human theme, and one essential to all studies that have histori 
knowledge, within certain limits, for their end ; since, without accurate obseryati: 
here, many things which are presented in the books of the middle ages, 
various institutions which flourished during that period, and in ‘the diff 
monuments of art which have survived the wreck of time, must remain inexpl 
able ; for, whether the question relate to a Charlemagne founding monasteries, 
and sapiding over the Christian world, to an Edward, Confessor, legislat ing, t 
a Godfrey, mounting the throne of Jerusalem, to a St. Louis, hastening to the re 
lief of the holy land, to a Ferdinand, recovering Spain from the Mahometanil 0 
a Gregory the Seventh, enforcing the ecclesiastical discipline, to an Irmocent the 
Third, according to nations which turned to it with one voice for protection from 
the violence of despotic power, the protection of the Holy See, to a Thomas of 
Canterbury, dying for the freedom of the church, to a Bernard, directing the 
counsels of princes, to a Boniface, departing to convert heathen nations, to a Bru- 
no, retiring into the desert, to a Dunstan, substituting monks for seculars, toa 
Francis, embracing poverty, towa Dominick, opposing heresy, to a Guercino, 
painting for altars, to a count of Anjou, building churches, or only to a duke of 
Aquitaine, taking up his pilgrim’s staff,—there will arise problems that admit of 
no solution, if we do not take into account the conviction and the doctrine, which 
prevailed universally during those ages, respecting the beatitude of the clean of 
heart. Nor let any one disdain our solicitude, if it be remarked also, that some 
of those high pleasures, arising from the imagination and from poetry, are not 
altogether unconcerned with the view to which this subject leads. Who will not 
feel a charm in learning what were the thoughts, the religious and philocopiay 
thoughts, of those different great, heroic, or engaging personages, with whose 
external form and character historians or poets may have made him long familiar? ; 
How delightful to be introduced to them in their meditative hours ; to hear their 
calm soliloquies, or their conversations philosophical, on the subjects which have 
an equal interest for ourselves? Then indeed the ruins that are scattered eve y 
where will be able to excite in the mind a useful remembrance, and in the heart a 
strong emotion. It will no longer be the artist only who visits with advantag 
the rock, beneath which hermits once were sheltered, the poor grey abbey, totter 
ing to its fall, the feudal towers, to which it so often looked for protection, and 
the ancient seats of just authority, that so long sheltered peaceful holy kings ; no 
philosopher, no Christian, will then ever pass them by without a wise reflection, — 
or without a tear. Researches of this nature, it is true, cannot be concluded in — 
brief space, and without labor; we shall besides in the beginning have to tra-— 

verse ground that will seem to those who are familiar with the instructions of — 

faith, as void of any literary interest, from its appearing at the first glance to yield . 
only what every book of devotion can supply ; but they will view it differently, if _ 
they keep in mind that our object in approaching it is to hear those speak who, 
are seldom interrogated by others; and that the authors who address them wil 
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whose volumes are not always accessible, though their glory lives yet on the 

tongue of poets, historians, and philosophers of a past world ; men so venerable 

and great on all accounts, that whatever is uttered by them had a distinct value, 
jn consideration of its having fallen from their lips. 

Listening to their discourse, indeed, will make our progress slow ; but, as Plato 
‘observes, in reply to some who were for avoiding delay, “ We must not refuse to 
| Pursue the longest road, which may lead with greatest certainty to the object of 
our inquiry ; for it would be ridiculous to use every effort in exposing with the 
greatest exactness and clearness things of the least worth, and not to esteem the 
_ greatest as worthy of being determined with the most precision, and while the 
- greatest subject of learning is that which instructs us in the idea of the highest 
_ good, assuredly there is no result of historical knowledge more important than 

- that which enables us to learn in what manner the men of former times were able 

_ to conceive and secure it. Still I am aware, as Wadding says in the beginning 

of his eleventh volume, that the things which are here to be published respecting 
the admirably piety of men and women, may seem frivolous to those whose ears 
are accustomed to grand descriptions of republics, to narratives of battles and 

- other military operations ; but, as he continues, the philosophy of Christ has this 
peculiar property, that while nothing is more contemptible than its first, nothing is 

_ more divine than its subsequent aspect ; for it inflames minds, not with the thirst 

of blood and slaughter, or with the cupidity of vain glory ; but with humanity 

_and gentleness, and the love of solid and true virtue.’”* 

There was, however, a difficulty greater still, that might have discouraged us 

~ from pursuing this history any further ; for here we enter upon an investigation 

2. will lead immediately to holy sono) towards which men of hearts like ours 

should pause before they dare so much as to turn even their eyes. Yet I was 

_ tempted to proceed, when I considered that in this journey through the literature 

of past ages, as in that of life, the profane may join the company of blessed pil- 

; grims, and pass in at their side, where alone they would have never thought of 
entering ; ; that then, on their return, they may describe what they have seen, and 
Tepeat what they have heard ; and that to their rhapsodies perpetual sober men 

“may turn a willing ear, as imal they could discern what is holy on their lips, 
80 that even the simple wanderer who strays uncommissioned like myself to ex- 

plore the beauties, and inhale the perfume of the ancient world of faith, may ap- 

proach it without presumption, and yet with confidence ; 


* Annal. Minorum, tom, xi 
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And palm to palm is holy palmer’s kiss.” 


me TW Aige of the School, Richard of St. Victor, Bernard, and F ncis- — 8 

' are the deathless minds which leave, where they have past, a tract of light t 
will sustain us now. With them, by aid of sentences transcribed, our so : 
know communion, till, as the poet saith, “ from that glorious intercourse, as 
a mine of magic store, we shall draw words which are weapons ; round the h 
of some there shall grow the adamantine armor of their power, and from tl 
fancy wings of golden hue. ” Therefore let this book be taken up as if the lis 
of him who wrote it had long been scattered in the dust, and it had been ¢ 
copied, as in effect it is, from some huge and antique volume, bound by two my 
clasps, “ as neither to be opened nor laid by but with due thought profound.” 
Omnia bona corporis ordinantur ad bona anime sicut ad finem.* This axiom, 
laid down by the Angel of the School, is a key to unlock the secrets of the mid; 
dle ages ; for during the predominance of faith, all goods of the body, all impor. 
tant institutions, all offices, all eombinations of intellectual and material things 
that received the highest sanction, were ordained to cleanness of heart as to their 
end. Therefore, in order to comprehend the history of those ages, we must pre- 
viously learn what was understood by cleanness of heart, and what were the pre- 
cepts generally given for its acquirement. When this point has been ascertained, 
it will be required to show in what manner and to what extent that interior dis- 
position affected the course of human events, and the institutions and manners of 
society, after which a wide and truly enchanting field will open before us, while 
tracing the immediate and temporal verification of the divine promise, that those 
who attained to it should see God. “y 
“ As health is the nature of the body,” says St. Bernard, “ so purity is the na- 
ture of the heart ; for with a disturbed eye God cannot be seen, and the human 
heart is made for this end, that it should see its Creator.’’+ | 
By cleanness of heart was understood, therefore, a restoration of the original 
state of the human character, and consequently something very different from that 
condition of conscience at which men arrive by natural means, the purity of which 
may be estimated by the one simple observation, that there is no inconsistency be 
tween the sense of the modern proposition, “ that the majority of men, by a happy 
necessity, are constrained to be moral ;” and the conclusion to which Socratescame, | 
that men do much more evil than good, beginning from their childhood,t testi . 
mony of human reason to its own misery, which is borne also by the ancient poet, | 
who declares that “few there are whom just God loves, or ardent virtue raises to the | 
sky.’’§ eS 4 
The purity of heart which led to blessed vision, was understood in ages of faith | 


* St. Thom, sum. 9. 11. art. 5. + De Divin. Serm. XVI. - 5 
t Plato, Hippias Major. § Mneid, tom. vi. 129. 4 
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to consist in a conformity with the divine image ; put in order to supply a wis- 
dom that was practical, and free from ambiguity in terms, it was necessary that 
a some further explanation, in the form of axioms, should be laid down ; for, as St. 

Thomas observes, “ it would not suffice for beatitude that man eed be assimi- 
~ Jated to God in regard to power, unless he were assimilated to him in regard to 
goodness.’ ** Moreover, as St. Gregory remarks, “ God is holy; but of a holi- 
ness invisible, Saincthaatlie; incomprehensible. God is not holy in the manner 
that we ought to be; and holiness in him is not what it ought to bein us, For 
in us, holiness is inseparable from penitence; which can no more accord with 
God than sin. In us, a part of holiness consists in subjection, dependence, obedi- 
ence ; for this is what sanctifies us ; and in God it is exactly the contrary. We 
are holy by despising ourselves ; and God is holy in glorifying himself: he is 
holy in an entire and perfect possession of his beatitude, and we are holy by pa- 
_tience in our misery.” Nor is thisall: for, as the Angel of the School saith, “ If 
any one should seek to be like God in respect to justice, as if by his own vir- 
tue, and not by the virtue of God, he would sin ; or, if he were to seek as the 
last end that similitude with God which is given by grace, wishing to have it by 
the virtue of his nature, and not by the divine assistance, according to the ordi- 
nance of God, he would sin.” + 

Already, therefore, we may begin to perceive how well guarded from error, at 
the very first step on the way to perfection, were the men of those ages, and what a 
protection was afforded to society from the calamities and horrors, to which a want 
of Catholic instruction on this very point has frequently ledin later times. Again, 
say these high teachers, “ the holiness of man must be something different from 


that of the incorporeal Divinity.” And here I would invite the reader to remark, 


_ that when treating on this difference, the great Catholic philosophers of the mid- 
dle ages evince a clearness and good sense, which some of our contemporaries, 
_ who have not had a personal acquaintance with their writings, are apparently but 
little prepared to find in them. Of the great leading mysteries of our moral na- 
ture, as far as relates to an observation of facts, the ancient sages were not ignorant. 
The Pythagoreans said, “that men should aim at purification, which consisted in 
Separating, as far as possible, the mind from the body, and accustoming it to dwell 
by itself, free from the contagion of the body.” “ The great object ofa philoso- 
pher,” says Plato, “must be the purification of his mind ; and this purification 
can only be effected by separating, as far as possible, tlie soul from the body, and 
accustoming it to live and dwell by itself, and delivering it from the body as if 
from chains ; and this full and perfeet deliverance is named death, and this should 
be the object of every real philosopher’s desire.”§ Cicero, too, in the first book of 


the Tusculans, speaks of separating the mind, as far as possible, from the body, 





| ; *Sum. p. 1. Q. Rom. xi. a. 4. + Sum. p. 1. Q. Ixiii. art. 3. 
| ¢ Jamblichi Adhortat. ad Philosopn. cap.13  § Plato. Pheedo, 67. 
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_ pressed the same convictions. “ Hitherto,” says Novalis, “ soul has pre 




















which is learning to die ; and he says, that x while’ Wesahaitom aaa rs 
be similar to a celestial life”’ Later philosophers without the a 


here and there ; when will it have universal sway ?” 
_ The similarity between these views and the Catholic doctrine, must haved 

every one ; but it is no less clear, that there is much to modify and change be 
they can be brought toa real and complete agreement with it. Certain 
Savonarola desires the philosophers of Florence to remark, whatever the ¢ 

sages laid down respecting purity of heart, and the necessity of purging taal 
from the misdirected love of sensible things, is not only enforeed by the Catholic 7 
religion, but infinitely extended and reduced to practice in a manner that would. 
have been incredible to them. It would be wholly useless to adduce evi. 
dence in proof of a fact so generally known as the conviction of men during ag 
of faith, that the passions might become domestic foes, against which it would De 
impossible to provide too many securities. Their language with respect to the 
danger of sense is more frequently taxed with exaggeration than with leniency ; 
for in truth they saw connections which the men of later times cannot or will 
not discern ; they knew what was the genius of pleasure, how unlike in reality 
to her appearance : they saw her deformed and cruel, and it seems as 1f they con- 
tinually heard her horrid reply to the poor victim who, too late, discovered / 
treachery. “Sink with me, then ; we two will sink on the wide waves of ruin, — 
even as a weet and a snake, outspent, drop, twisted in inextricable fight, intoa 


7 
7 
i 


shoreless sea. 

Nevertheless, of the light in which the passions were regarded by the Catholie j 
instructors, and of the relative position of sense and spirit in the Catholic philoso- 
phy, the moderns are in general profoundly ignorant. They have yet to learn 
that the abuse, not the use, of nature, was condemned by it. The guides who ap- 
ply that medicine to the intelligence of men, only observe that when the mind re 
volts from God, the senses in their turn revolt from the mind. In this situation 
they remark, that the body, though willingly, yet impatiently follows the senses 


and as Marsilius Ficinus observes, “that thence arise the most monstrous opinions, — 
29% 4 






and manners the most foul and execrable. ai 
These guides may remark indeed, with Plato, that “ the body, through its wants , 
is the subject of a thousand occupations to‘deprive us of leisure ; that the infirm. _ 
ities which it entails upon us, prevent us often from the search of truth ; and that 
the passions with which it moves us, fills us with a multitude of delusions, so that 
we cannot see the real nature of things ; for that wars, and insurrections, and bat- 
tles, have no other origin but the body, and the desires arising from it.”+ Where 
expressions are stronger, and such as seem to warrant our concluding that the 
very use of nature, and the work of the Creator himself, are reprobated, a closer 
a 
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* Marsil. Ficin. Epist. Lib. ii. + Plato, Phedo, 66. 
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in spection will convince us, that these arise merely from a consideration of some 
eculiarity of circumstance, involving danger, of some accidental incongruity pro- 
Juced by the position of an individual, or perhaps from a willing renouncement 
of what is known to be intrinsically good and innocent, in order to satisfy the 
‘h esires of a generous and feeling heart, as in the instance related by St. Martin of 
‘Tours, of the young maiden, whom Injouriosus, a senator of Auvergne, sought in 
marriage, and who exclaimed on her br idal day, “Would to heaven that the kisses 
of my nurses had been given to me in my shroud! The pomps of the world dis. 
gust me when I think of my Redeemer pierced upon the cross. I cannot bear 
the sight of diadems glittering with precious stones when I think of his thorny 
~erown!” Annihilation, however, or the rejection of any part of the Creator’s 
work, as evil in itself, was a process unknown in the philosophy of the clean of 
heart ; and so far were the Catholic instructors from imagining that sense is op- 
~ posed to the spiritual life, that, according to their unanimous voice, the latter must 
_ commence with it. St. Bernard affirms this expressly. “As we are carnal,” saith 
he, * our desires and our lives must commence by the flesh ; and if this flesh be 
well regulated, if it be contained in order, perfecting itself he degrees under the 
guidance of grace, it will finally owe to the spirit the complementof its perfection. 
Tt is not that which is spiritual which goes in the first line, but that which is ani- 
mal, We must first bear the resemblance of the earthly man, before we bear that 
of the heavenly man.”* “Qui futurus erat etiam carne spiritualis,” says St. 
- Augustin; “ factus est mente carnalis.’’+ | Nor was it only in the first steps of 
a the spiritual life that these guides accepted the attendance of sense. They required 
_ itduring the arduous progress to consummate the union of the soul with God. 
Tet us hear Hugo of St. Victor: “There is a certain medium to which the 
. body ascends, that it may approach to spirit ; and again, to which the spirit de- 
iq - scends, s, that it may approach to body. Unless Moses had ascended, and God de- 
_ seended, they would not have met. Thus the spirit also ascends, and God descends, 
ik in the same manner as the body had ascended and the spirit descended. The 
pe? ascends by sense, the spirit descends by sensuality. The spirit ascends by 
_ contemplation, and God descends by revelation.’ { Richard of St. Victor speaks 
fi to the same effect ; but as we proceed further, we shall have a more fitting oc- 
~ easion for hearing his sublime words. The passions therefore, were to be directed, 
not extirpated ; and St. Clement of Alexandria cites, with an approval which 
_ would have been echoed by all spiritual guides, the words of Plato in the third book 
of his Republic: “ ‘Exzpele?o@ar c@patos deitv puyns Evexa appovias.” § 
zt peers, when they are consequent to reason,” says the Angelic Doctor, 
“are good ; they exercise a twofold influence, by redundance and by election ; 
- thats to say, when the superior part of the soul is intensely moved towards some- 


_ *Bern. de Amore Dei. + De Civ. Dei. $ Hugo S. Vict. de Unione Corporis et Spiritus. 
§ Stromat. Lib. iv. c. 4. 
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“thing, the inferior part also follows its motion, and thus the f a 
the sensitive appetite is consequently a sign of the intensity of dha will, 
cates a greater moral goodness. In another manner also they act, by way , 
election ; that is, when a man chooses with the judgment of reason to be affeet 
by some passion, that he may work more promptly by the co-operation of t he s 
sitive appetite; and thus the passion of the soul adds to the goodness of 
action.”* If the body were annihilated, and soul to have universal sway, it] 
not so certain that the consequence would be a paradise on earth, The scho! ast 
philosophers remarked, that the soul is susceptible of some kinds of evil d i 
which cannot be traced to the senses ; as when it is delighted with pride, withen ot 
any imagination. For the senses cannot represent this to it, nor can it be thought 
to be white or black, harmonious or harsh, sweet or bitter, odoriferous or of » 
pleasant odor, soft or hard. There are indeed, say they, more kinds of delight, 
in which the soul is delighted without the senses, than those to which they are ii in- 
strumental.t Nor is this all; for the very difficulty of reconciling the use ¢ of 
passions with obedience to the eternal reason, was said by the schoolmen to cor - 
duce to the perfection of man. St. Augustin remarks, that the passion of merey 
serves reason ; and St, Thomas observing that the Stoics represented all passions 
of the soul as evil, says, “If we name passions simply, all the movements of the 
sensitive appetite, it appertains to the perfection of human good, that these pas- 
sions should be moderated by reason ; for, since the good of man consists in reason as 
the root, that good will be so much the more perfect, as it can be applied to more 
things which agree with man ; therefore no one can doubt but that it belongs to 
the perfection of moral good that the acts of the exterior members should be di- 
rected by the rule of reason.”’} 

The angel of the school shrinks not from the most delicate and subtle PA i 
gations here, and solves a difficulty in the way of reconciling cleanness of he : 
with conformity to the present disposition of nature in a manner most striking 
characteristic of the bright school whose hallowed light shows all things beautif ful 
and pure. “ Some of the ancient doctors,” saith he, “ considering the nature o! 
coneupiscence, supposed that in the state of innocence things had been otherwise 
ordained ;” and St. Gregory Nyssen said that the human race would have been 
multiplied as the angelic, and that it was only from foreseeing the fall and its con- 
sequences that God created man male and female. But this is not to speak ra- 
tionally ; for the things which are natural to man, were neither taken away nor 
given by sin: but it is manifest that the multiplication of the human race yas 
ordained naturally as that of other creatures, connected with which two things aré 
to be considered,—that which the order of nature requires, and a certain deformity 
of immoderate concupiscence, which was not in the state of innocence when the 
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F inferior faculties were subject to reason. Not that purity was passionless, as some 
say 5 ; for all sensible delight was so much the greater, as nature was purer and 
more susceptible ; but that the power of concupiscence did not inordinately pre- 
- yail in despite of reason, as one temperate in food has no less pleasure than one 
_ intemperate ; and to this agree the words of St. Augustin, that “the state of inno- 
cence did not exclude delight, but only the tyranny of sense and sin-bred disquie- 
tude of mind ; and therefore in that state continence was not laudable, when there 
was fecundity without sin.”* 

St. Augustin says that “ original rectitude consisted in perfect subjection of 
body to the mind ;” and the Catholic instructors show that this subjection in gener- 
al, may be in some degree re-established by maintaining the rational faculty in sub- 
jection to God, the eternal reason. Modern philosophers remark with Novalis, 
that by faith man arms and strengthens all his powers, and that susceptibility and 
passion become durable and spiritual actions. The scholastic teachers who dis- 
tinguish fourteen beatitudes of soul and body, seven of which they say, relating 
to the body, cannot be perfected on earth, but will be enjoyed in perfection 
hereafter,t would have found no difficulty in subscribing to the opinion of a late 
_ philosopher, who says, “ The sentient principle may adhere to us in another 

state, and I sometimes imagine that many of those powers which have been called 

instinctive, belong to the more refined clothing of the spirit, which death may 
not destroy, though the organs of gross sensation, the nerves and brain will be de- 
stroyed.”’t 
In what, then, was to consist the conformity which makes clean the heart of 
man? Let Albert the Great reply to this question in the name of Catholic gen- 
erations; “The image of God, in the soul, consists,” saith he, “ in these three 
powers—reason, memory, and will; and so long as these are not wholly impress- 
ed by God, the soul is not deiform according to its primary creation ; for God is 
the form of the soul by whom it ought to be impressed as if wax by a seal, and 
stamped as if stamped by a seal ; and this cannot be effected unless reason be per- 
fectly, as far as its capacity permits, illuminated with the knowledge of God, 
which is the highest truth, and the will be perfectly affected to loving the high. 
est goodness, and the memory be fully absorbed in contemplating and enjoying 
eternal felicity. Therefore all phantasms, species, images, and forms of things 
detached from the idea of God, must all be expelled from the mind, that your 
exercise concerning God within yourself may depend wholly on the sole naked in- 
telligence, affection, and will.” 

He then proceeds to show that the end of all exercises is to intend and rest in 
the Lord God within ourselves by the purest intelligence and the most devout affec- 
tion—an exercise which is not carried on in fleshly organs and in exterior senses, 


* St. Thom. Sum. p. 1. 9. xcviii. art. 2. + 8. Anselmi de Similit. cap. 47. 
¢ Sir H. Davy, Dialog. iv. 215. 
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but by that which constitutes shia tel ginine and affection. Therefc 
cludes, as long as man plays with phantasms and senses, so as to rest in th 
(for that is undoubtedly his meaning), he cannot be said to have ese ped fr 
the motions and limits of his bestial nature, or of that part of him which | et 
in common with beasts ; because these know and are affected by phantas 
by such sensitive or sensible species, and not otherwise, from not having 
er force of soul. “ But it is different,” he adds, “ with man, created a in 
to intelligence and affection, and free-will, in the image and similitude of Gol; 
each of which faculties he ought to be immediately impressed and united. wi 
him.”* ‘ The soul,” says Louis of Blois, “ disengaged from all affection contr 
to order, tends naturally towards its principle, which is God; for God is th 
natural place of the soul, and it is only there that it can find rest. Let us seek 
for purity, let us seek for light, let us remember our greatness! Let us consider 
that the image of God is imprinted on our souls ; let us unite ourselves to him by 
a true charity, as were united to him the holy apostles, the holy martyrs, and the 
confessors, and the innumerable virgins who now contemplate him face to face in 
heaven, in the company of his holy mother, the first in sanctity, the first in all 
perfections after her divine Son.”’} id 
These hallowed teachers proceed, however, to define the grace of this beatitude 
in more specific terms. “With two wings,” says Thomas A Kempis, “is ma n 
raised above the earth, namely, simplicity and purity—simplicity in the intention, 
purity in the affection—simplicity intending God, purity apprehending and tast- 
ing him.” St. Bernard says, that “ this purity of heart consists in two things— i 
in seeking the glory of God, and the utility of our neighbor. For the rational 
power to be clean, it should abstain,” he remarks, “ from three things—from du- 
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plicity of intention, falsity of opinion, and depravity of thought; for the coneu- 
piscible power to be clean, it should be pure from three things—from terrene affee- 
tion, obscene delight, and hurtful operation ; and for the irascible power to be 
pure, it should beclean from the fear that causes an evil humiliation, which leads 
fallen man to idolatry, astrology, sortilege, and other superstitions which horribly 
stain the human heart.”} Finally, St. Thomas supplies a definition in few com= 
prehensive words, saying, “ Every human work is right and virtuous when it 
agrees with the rule of divine love; but when it disagrees with this rule, it is nei- 
ther good nor right.’’§ a 

While listening thus, we can conceive how each term of these definitions might 
be illustrated by what history exhibits ; for, recurring to what St. Bernard says, 
and remarking at the same time with Richard of St. Victor, that the spirit of man 
is sometimes borne to something good, to which is annexed something carnal, whieh 
delights humanity and secretly betrays the mind, and it knoweth it not,|] we 


Albert. Mag. de Adhwrendo Deo, cap. 3, 4. 
+ Louis de Blois, chap. v. Institution Spirituelle. $8. Bern. Serm. x. § Op. iv. cd. 
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: might show from history how pure and undivided was become the human heart. 


Rodriguez furnishes a most remarkable example, when he says that St. Ignatius 
once examined himself to inquire how long his affliction would last if the society 
which he had instituted were to be dissolved ; and it seemed to him provided it 
was not his fault, that he should want only a quarter of an hour’s recollection and 
prayer to free himself from all the trouble that this would give him. Such was 
the qualification indicated by St. Bernard ; and how unearthly pure must have 
been the heart that thus possessed it! how detached from all finite things, and dis- 
solved in the love and vision of eternal God !_ O how bitter, to men who are 
only cleansed without, is the thought that any work of their creation should have 
anend! See with what intense passion, with what earnest affection of personal 
interest misunderstood, the authors of systems opposed to Catholic faith have in 
every age pursued their favorite schemes of innovation: they want onlya quarter 
of an hour to recover serenity ?—Say, rather, the eternal years. Such is the con- 


trast between men who see themselves and those whosee God. In the sixth book 
_ we remarked the delicate sense of justice which existed in the hearts of men in ages 





i: 


of faith ; but where shall we now find words to describe their purity ? Let us 
hear Richard of St. Victor: “ The Spirit of the Lord,” saith he, “ daily in his 
elect tempers insensibly the multitudinous and multiform affections of the human 
heart, and resolves them into one harmony, and, like a skilful harper who extends 
and tightens the chords of his instrument, so doth it reduce them to a certain con- 
cord until a mellifiuous and ineffably sweet melody resounds in the ears of the 
Lord like the sound of many harpers harping on their harps.” And then he pro- 
ceeds, making use of daily experience, arguing from what he finds on earth, to 
suggest an idea of heaven. “ For,” he continues, “ if such a wondrous harmony 
and multitudinous concert can rise from one harp out of such a plurality of affec- 
tions, what will be the concordant consonance of the celestial spirits in such a multi- 
tude of angels, and of holy souls exulting and praising him who liveth for ever 
and ever.”* 

_ St. Clement of Alexandria had described this disposition of soul as belonging 
to his gnostic or true Christian, “ who, whether eating or drinking, or whatsoever 
doing, even when dreaming, does and thinks what is holy, that at all times he 
may be pure for prayer ; who with angels prays as he is himself angelic, and never 
without a holy guardian ; for if he prays alone, he has a chorus of saints standing 
with him. ” + 

_ The serene angelic purity of the hallowed heart was thought to manifest itself 
eyen on the countenance ; and hence the care which the profound artists of the 
middle age evinced to transfer the utmost grace and beauty into all their repre- 
sentations of sacred subjects. “I am indignant, ” says St. Anselm, “ against bad 
painters, when I see them paint our Lord under a deformed figure. ’t 


_ *Richardi 8. Victoris de Contemplatione, p. 1. Lib. iii. c. 24. + Stromat. Lib. vii. c. 12. 
+S. Anselmi cur Deus Homo, cap. 2. 
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. 
-Savonarola, from an observation of the nn atic oo upon th 
human countenance, draws an argument to prove the divinity of the | cs tho li 
religion. “ This external expression, which so often led to memorab e con 
sions, arises,’’ he says, “ from a supernatural beauty of mind which imparts to the 
body a corresponding grace. The faith and love which produce this & me 
beauty cannot be a deception, for it is capable of leading men to a celes fe 
and falsehood cannot thus penetrate the heart of man :”’*—as creatures approach 
to the beauty of God the fairer they become ; “ for,” he observes, in one of hi nis 
sermons cited by Rio, “if you take two women in this assembly 7 caval 
iful as to form, it will be the holiest of the two that will excite most ation 
amongst the spectators, and the palm will not fail to be decreed to her even by 
carnal men.” + ae 
“ Tf the body be beautiful,” asks Diego ae Stella, “doth not this beauty proceed 
from the soul? Take away the soul, and what is viler than the body? If the 
body, then, be thus beautiful, how much more oughtest thou to think thy soul 
beautiful, and to love that whiclwis the cause of the body’s beauty.”{ This beauty 
of holy souls is compared by the teachers of wisdom to that of a sanctuary : “ His. 
mind,” saith one, “ had all the quiet, purity, and beauty of a temple.” “ The coma 
that hath God within it,” saith another, “is a temple of God, in which divin 
mysteries are celebrated.”§ Even their chronicles are full of instances to iNlustentall 
the justice of their similitude ; “ In Gervine,” says the monastic historian of St, 
oe “was fulfilled that true sentence, ‘ Ubi fidelis anima, ibi est templum | ) 
Dei.’’’|| It is a beauty commemorated even on their solemn tombs, as may bel ; 
witnessed in the epitaph on Hildegard, queen of Charlemagne, in the church of 
blessed Arnulf at Metz :— 


q 


‘*Huic tam data fuit florentis gratia forme, 
Qua non occiduo pulchrior ulla furet. 
Attamen hanc speciem superabant lumina cordis, 
Simplicitasque anime, interiorque decor.” 
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If proof were to be demanded of the predominance of this intellectual beau 
in ages of faith, one need not look farther than to the offices of the chureh ; for ‘ 
the love with which they were so generally regarded, as we observed in a form er 
place, most clearly proves that they corresponded with the hearts of men. Al do 
here I cannot refrain from proposing that a comparison be instituted between the 
solemn hallowed light of words, so bright and heavenly, which issued from the 
choir in those days, when even every rustic village church heard the regular of- : 
fice duly sung, and the new litanies which England at some altars hears repeated 1 
more frequent than the names of Mary and of the saints. The sheep, we are | 

* Triumph. Crucis, Lib. ii. 12. + Serm. on Frid. after 3d Sund. of Lent. | 


¢ On the Contemp. of the World, Part. I. 73. § S. Bernardi de interiori Domo, cap. r : 
| Chronic. Centutulensis sive 8S. Rich. cap. xxxvi. apud Dacher. Spicileg. tom. iv. 4 
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told, (poor witless ones!) are fed with what their taste approves, while what is 
sz —— must, never pass their lips in public, for fear the dark intruder should 
| the seraphic aspirations that of yore were uttered within Catholic churches, as 
1 they are still wherever faith prevails, in order to comply with the false wise, 
| f who say that hunger of new viands tempts their flock, and that the more remote 
from ancient pastures the stragglers wander, so much the more they come home 
to the sheepfold : so customs, laws, and offices are changed, and vulgar coarse 
sentences provided—held in great esteem as pure, forsooth, because every blot of 
sin mentioned here and there in Scripture is enumerated broadly in continuous 
strain with prayer to be delivered from it ; and so there be no lack of words, de- 
tached and loosely strung together from the book of God, the composer has won 
the meed he sought. But not alone the fathers who sat in council, and the holy 
| hooded men who served the sanctuary, but the unlettered peasants in the middle 
| ages would have rejected offices like these; they would have been judged not 
_ only offensive to refined and to scholastic ears, but also to the instinct of the pure. 
- But, for we have wandered, let us seek the forward path again. 
_ Sweet hues of saintly lustre were spread over the serene aspect of the clean heart, 


) so multiplied that of each it would be hardly possible to tell. Its deep humility 
| _ deserves, however, an especial notice. ‘“‘ How can you with a sound conscience 
| 





call yourself the chief of sinners ?” was a question put to the seraphic father by 
one of his blest fellowship ; to whom he said, “ If Christ had shown such merey 
to the most wicked of men, I think he would have been more grateful to God than 
Lam.’’* 
Again, it would be difficult for men who have not been admitted to a partici- 
pation in its faith to estimate with justice its sincerity, since they of the world are 
conversant only with such hearts as verify what the Master of the Sentences ob- 
serves,—that “lying hypocrisy follows the rejection of faith, that in words may 
__ be the piety which the conscience hath lost.”+ In relation to conversational in- 
_ tercourse, there is another occasion for remarking the supernatural influence of 
this purity ; for of that abject temper which fears to offend God by actions, and, 
as if in compensation, revels in the abuse of the unruly member, gloating on such 
images as show humanity in closest alliance with sordid creatures of the earth, we 
find no trace in these ages, when desire of beatitude necessarily produced a Platon- 
ie delicacy of expression. No one who dwelt within tidings of the school could 
ever fancy that, provided he abstained from works that have no relish of salvation 
in them, he might resemble Diogenes in speech. 
Peter Aldobrandini used to say, that a person who had contracted the cynic 
style, whatever might be the purity of his manners in other respects, did not deserve 
the name of man, as he must have lost all sense of the dignity of his nature. The 


*S. Bonavent. Vita. S. Franc. + Petr. Lombard. Lib. Sent. Prolog. 
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‘sentence of of the great apostle against evil words, and the c - ent of St. Be 
_ who held the hearer guilty as the wretch who nttordlillnan dostied a the tyra 
gust of those discolored souls which loved the confines of impurity.* = 

— With respect to that development of the heart’s renovation which consis sisted ‘ 
a aieabolens adherence to the dictates of conscience, it is obvious that the hi 
_ of the ages of faith would furnish an immense field for interesting and euriou 
course, ‘‘ A man ought rather to suffer death than consent to sin venially ? ” 
this is what St. Thomas teaches.+ And even profane history has continual o¢ ca, 
sion to tell of men who made their lives conform to this rule. In fact, where ve 
we read of one like Thomas Welles, abbot of Croyland, in the reign of E na 
IIL, vir venerabilis et eximis sanctitatis,} (and where do we find a page in the 
ianale of the middle ages without allusion to such men ?) we may be assured that 
this was the solemn and inflexible principle of his life. Letus hear Louis of Blois, is, 
who in few words lays open the heart of Catholics in ages of faith ; “ Where is ; 
that fear of God which is to exist for ever—the perfect fear? Attend !—I am 
about to propose a question which I beg you will address to yourself: IfG od 
should come in the midst of us, and should enable us to hear his voice ( and cer- 
tainly he never ceases to do so in his Scriptures), and should say to each of us, 
£ You wish to commit sin: well, then, commit sin; do what you like ; refuse your- 
self nothing ; seize whatever pleases you ; destroy whatever gives you offence ; if 
you should be inclined to rob, rob—if to strike, strike—if to serve such or su ch 
an object, serve it ; let no one resist you ; let no one say to you, What are you 
doing ? do not that ; why have you done that? Let every thing that can flatter 
you, be yours ; live inthe midst of this abundance of every thing that can ple: se 
you, not only for a time, but for ever ;—only, you must never behold my face ? 
—my brethren, you shudder !—well, then, this shudder is that perfect fear of whie L 
I speak. It teaches me that it dwells in your heart, and it is that which shall en- 
dure for endless ages. Why would your hearts be seized with such fear if God 


should say, ‘ You shall never see my face: you shall abound in all earthly goe = 










































you shall swim in delights ; I do not force you to renounce them ; you shall kee 
all that—what more do you wish 2 This chaste and perfect feat would mourn 
no less, would shed no fewer tears, and it would ery out, ‘ Ah, Lord, take away 
from me all the rest, but suffer me to behold thy face! God of virtue,’ would 
it ery with the Psalmist, ‘ convert us, and show us thy face, and we shall k be 


saved.’ ”’§ j 
The object we are now following might naturally lead us on the ground of peni- 


Pe at 


tential history, to speak of that desire to cancel sin of which we formerly gave in- 
stances. But, without retracing our steps, it will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to produce a few examples of that sensitiveness of conscience which arose from 


* Drexelius de Univers. Vitiis Lingua, xxxiv. , + In LV. Sent. Dist. 19, 992. as P 
t Hist. Croyland, in Rer. Angl. Script. tom. i aul 


§ Louis de Blois, Psychagog. Lib. ii. cap. 6. 9 
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purity of heart, or from the strong desire of attaining to it. Now what do the 
records of the middle ages attest ? We can judge from a few specimens respect- 

_ ing the produce that might be gathered from this deep abundant mine. Passages, 
then, of this kind occur. Brother Astorg, a monk of Mans Ada, of the Cistercian 
order, came humbly into the presence of Pope Innocent IIT., saying, that while 
jn the world, exercising the office of a physician, he gave medicine to a certain 
7 monk, but being engaged in other affairs, he delayed returning to him. The other 
after taking the medicine, neglected to use the care which he had enjoined, re- 
frained not from things he had prohibited, and in consequence incurred death. 
Astorg, though by advice of his abbot raised to sacred orders, suffered from the 
reproach of his conscience, because, if he had practised more exact diligence towards 
the patient, perhaps he would not have died. The pope, however, commanded 
him to minister under the divine fear in the orders which he had received, and 
only to be more diligent in his observance of the rule in consideration of what had 
_oceurred.”* Again, the same pontiff is consulted respecting a certain monk, who, 
believing that he could curea woman who had a tumor in the throat, by opening 
it with an instrument as a surgeon, performed that operation ; and when the tu- 
mor had subsided, he prescribed to her not to expose herself to the wind in any man- 
net ; but the woman, neglecting his orders when the harvest was reaping, expos- 
ed herself incautiously to the wind, so that much blood came from the opening, 
and the woman died, acknowledging that it was by her own imprudence. The 
question now was, whether that monk, being a priest, could lawfully exercise the 
sacerdotal office. The pope replied that although he sinned in taking another’s of- 
fice upon himself, yet, if he did it through pity and not through cupidity, and if 

| he was well skilled in the surgical art, and if he gave all his attention, he is not 
_ to be condemned for the woman’s fault, so grievously that, after worthy satisfac- 
tion, he should not be received to mercy and permitted to celebrate. Otherwise all 
_sacerdotal office is to be interdicted to him absolutely. Another consultation is 
to this effect: A certain scholar, fearing that robbers had entered the hospice 
where he lay, taking a little sword, rose from his bed, went to seek a light, and 
at the door, found the thief, who began to struggle with him, threw him on the 
ground, and wounded him almost to death ; the scholar, repelling force by force, 
wrested the sword from the robber and struck him again, but still with modera- 
tion ; upon which the thief took flight, and escaped. At break of day his fellow 

_ scholars sought the robber, and found him wounded ; they then brought him be- 
fore the potesta of Vicenza, to whom he denied having been the robber. The po- 
testa sent his officers to the same scholar, to ask what he knew, who gave up the 
short weapon which he had taken from him, and also the shoes which he had taken 
off his feet lest he should make a noise, but said he knew nothing more. The 
-~potesta gave up the robber to suffer the penalty, who, after a cruel punishment, 
went to a convent and there died after three days. The scholar, moved with com- 


* Epist. Inn. III. Lib. xii. 60. 
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Dithmar, the predecessor of St. Adalbert, in the see of Prague, in the te 
century, exhibited terrible remorse on his death-bed. “ Alas !” said ha 
changed am I from what I once was, and from what I could wish to be ! | 
that I am, I have lost my days ! With an all-merciful God my other offene 
might be pardonable ; but when I consider the crimes of the people committe ; 
my charge—a people whose only guide is their pleasure, whose only law is tl 
own inclination,—when I consider al] this, then, indeed, I bewail my spt un 
I must bewail it through eternity ! And now I am doomed to take the dow 
ward path to a region where the worm dieth not and the fire is not quencher 
“ Dithmar,” says the modern historian who cites these words, “ was a man ¢ 
strict morals ; he had the learning and gravity becoming his station ; and hi 
only fault, the only cause of his self-condemnation, was want of zeal.”+ — 

Gerlaec, a monk of Walchenrieth, explained his case in the following manner 
to Pope Innocent III. : —He'taid tliat when he used to celebrate mass he fre- 
quently through negligence, pronounced the words of the canon in a disordered 
manner, on account of which he sometimes repeated twice those words and other 
things which the priest is bound to perform with the utmost care. Therefore, 
being moved with vehement grief, he cut off the end of one finger of his left hand. 
The Pope decided that he should abstain from celebrating mass, but that, after 
performing the penance enjoined, he might minister in all other offices.t Pop 
Innocent writes to the Bishop of Nevers in these terms :—‘ There has come inte | 
our presence a priest of Naizin, of the Cistercian order, saying that while he was 
in a secular habit, some servants asked him anxiously where was a certain m: : 
whom they were seeking ; and he, not knowing for what purpose they sought him, 
told them the place, to which they instantly hastened, but found him not ; though 
afterwards they found him elsewhere, and put him todeath. He being wounded 
in couseience, went and disclosed what he had done to the Archbishop of Bourges, 
who prohibited him from saying mass for a time. And now, having entered th 
Cistercian order, heasks mercy from us. Therefore, since he is to be commended 
for asking advice from us, ‘ quia bonarum mentium est ibi culpam agnoscere ubi 
culpa non est,’ we write to your fraternity, desiring, that you will inquire resp ect 
ing this affair, and if it be so as he represents, that you grant him power to cele 
brate.§” a 

Of this delicacy of conscience we find repeated mention even in profane histories 
Conrad von Schwarzenberg, a crusader in 1203, is thus deseribed :—“ So great 
was his integrity, that whenever he recollected having uttered what was not true, 


in jest or through accident, he used to ask pardou in secret.”’|} Je 


. ; 


* Epist. Lib. xiv. 159. + Dunham, Hist. Ger. Emp. 11. ¢ Epist. Lib. ii, 194. 
§ Epist. Lib. ii, 227. | Gunther, c. xi. ap Hurter. Geschichte Inn, UL L 4 
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h ats “offence they gave it was so great that men were induced to practise to 
the ied letter the precept of Christ, and cut off a limb, the moral sense must 
ve been keenly susceptible—the horror excited by the conviction of sin pro- 
found, and the desire of innocence truly fervent and sincere. Moreover purity of 
hes t was not regarded in the middle ages as a privilege reserved only for a few, but 
‘it ea know to belong essentially to every individual amongst that perfect people 
‘whom the Precursor came to prepare, as the Church observes in her anthem for 
the eve of St. John. 

; According to the remark of a great German writer, who has studied the mid- 
| dle ages with all the characteristic learning and penetration of his countrymen, 
“the whole redemption of man and his real deliverance through Christ was known 
. © be, not an external and mechanical operation, or a change from inveterate evil, 
? aid by a magical word ; but the real justification was the real sanctification—the 
divine act was to be stad with the human act, whereby the man was to be in- 
er Sestily changed, so as to be converted to a new life. Therefore,” said they, “i 
is necessary to know God according to truth, and to live in him, which is to ne 
pa And as it was necessary, as descendants of Adam, to have a scientific 
An wledge of sin and of its consequences, in order to feel the need of a Redeemer in 
all its force, so was it necessary to have a scientific knowledge of Christ, as with- 
out a true living union with Christ, man could not enter upon the spiritual life, 
: th ere being no Christian life without Christian truth.”* Sanctity, the most clear 
‘sel enity of mind, was, in fact, the soul of all Catholic manners ; it was the crite- 
n ion by which all acts and operations were to be estimated ; for, without purity of 
| it was known that nothing would avail to lead man to his true end. Con- 
= quently, the daily prayer of every Catholic was that of the priest in the first 
v pend of the holy mass, that God would judge him and distinguish his cause 
from the race that is not holy ; and if the being associated with that race, in the 
eyes of God, were deemed synonymous with final destruction, we may be sure 
a similitude with it in the eyes of man was not regarded as a happy presage. 
This was a practical trnth of which no age of Christian society was left in ig: 
_ Rorance. In the degenerate days of the old pagan civilization we find it presented 
ey ‘St. Clement of Alexandria to the Christian converts, in curious contradistine- 
tion to the desires of prevailing vanity : “ We that are in Christ Jesus,” he says, 
ust indeed put off the old man, not the grey-headed, but that which is cor- 
d through the deceitfulness of desire; and we must be renewed, not by 
ns of dyes and ointments, but in the spirit of our mind.”{ To the fathers of 


the desert the same instruction is presented by the great St. Anthony : “O my 


al, 


” * Staudenmaier, Johan Scotus Erigena und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit. i. 322 
«+8. Clem. Alex, Prdagogus, Lib. iii. ¢. 3. 
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” aa children in Juin Christ !” cries the blessed father, ‘may: you 00 
how much my love for you exceeds the affections of the flesh! It is he wl 
_ me prostrate myself without ceasing at the feet of the holy altars, in order 
tain from my God that you may know him, and that you may perceive 
_ price of the grace which he has given to you, and that you may be aware 0 
danger, and that you may be enabled to offer yourselves to God as v 
dained with that purity without which no one can see God. My dead 
dren, my soul is covered with confusion when I consider that we ace fing 
of doing what the saints have done, and that we do not wish to elevate our r re J 
to seek the glory of heaven, nor to imitate the works of the saints, nor to wal 
in their footsteps, in order to be partakers with them of that eternal inheritance 
which is reserved for us by that God who is our common father, and to whom be 
glory and honor for ever and ever! Amen,”* 
We find the blessed abbot Esaia enforcing the necessity of conversion to pu 
rity of heart in these terms :—“ As the iron left in the fire becomes like it, so that 
no one can touch it since it is dre, in like manner the soul, while it treats and 
speaks with God, becomes fire and burns his enemies. Let the soul, therefore 
be renewed as iron ; let it be rendered holy, so that it may never again be cor- 
rupted by anything of this world; but let it rest in its right nature, which i 
hath from God. For it is impossible that the soul should ever enter into th, 
rest of the children of God, unless it should first bear his image ; and the mark 
of his image is charity.” + | 
Proceeding now to inquire into the method which was prescribed for attaining 
to the grace of this beatitude, we find the same unanimity, the same simplicity of 
instruction, through the long tract of ages that have heard the Church ; and s« 
efficacious were the means afforded by her for this end, that in addressing the 
philosophers of Florence, Savonarola drew an argument from their admirable sue 
cess, appealing to experience for what he advanced to prove the truth and divin- 
ity of the Catholic religion.t | , 
Let us refer to the Speculum Morale that is added to the three Mirrors of 
Vincent of Beauvais, as it embraces all that had been taught by previous guides 
“ Purity of heart,” saith this text, “ no one can acquire by himself, or possess of 
himself ; but God alone, who can create, can cleanse souls ; and therefore Job 
asks, ‘ Quis potest facere mundum de immundo conceptunisemine : nonne tu qui 
solus es ? For though the soul created by God is clean of itself, yet in the hour of 
its creation and infusion it is spotted, and, as it were, affected with leprosy, b ‘ 
the contact with the infected seed : therefore, the heart that desireth to be clea 
must repeat the words of the leper to Jesus Christ—Domine, si vis, potes me mur 
dare : who will immediately answer, Volo mundare.”§ The soul is cleansed 


Es 


* §, Anthony Abb. Epist. 8. +B. Esaie Abbat. Orat. 25. Bib, Pat. XTL a 
t Triumph. Crucis, Lib. ii. 8. § Lib. i. pars IV. dist. 21. a 
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a my ides fasting, prayer, and alms: fasting, to which the apostle alludes—Mortifi- 
cate membra vestra ; prayer, of which we read, in allusion to the woman’s purifi- 
a - cation, Orabit pro ea sacerdos et sic mundabitur ; and if by another’s prayers any 
| one be cleansed, much more by his own ; for in prayer the heart of man, direct- 
: ‘ed anc elevated to God, is cleansed ; and alms, of which we read, Date eleemosy- 
r. “nam et ecce omnia munda sunt vobis. “ To preserve this purity,” it continues, 
many things should move us : first, the consideration of the price of our cleans- 
ing, which is the blood of Christ ; secondly, the difficulty, nay, the impossibili- 

_ ty of obtaining it by ourselves, since neither by ourselves nor for ourselves can 
we recover it, but God alone can render it to us ; thirdly, a regard to our own 

- xoundness should move us, for in cleansing our heart we receive health ; fourthly, 
a love of fear should move us, because the conscience can have no peace while it 
ip defiled ; but sins disturb peace : non est pax impiis dicit Dominus: as the mas- 


tn 


- ter of a family is not at peace while he knows that robbers or mortal enemies are 


in his house ; fifthly, because in recovering cleanness of heart we recover divine 
love, for God can love no one unless the pure, as he is the lover of all purity.”* 

. Again, we find passages of this kind occurring, which show with what atten- 
_ tion and diligence the men of those ages studied to make clean their hearts. ‘ Be- 
sides the evils of this life common to the good and evil, the just,” says Vincent of 
" _ Beauvais, “have certain peculiar labors of their own, with which they strug- 


| ‘gle against vices ; for they labor lest a probable opinion should deceive them, 
| test a cunning word should mislead them, lest fear should prevent them from do- 
} ing what they ought, lest cupidity should impel them to do what they ought not, 
} et the sun should set upon their anger, lest an indecorous or immoderate sadness 
fr _ should absorb them, lest ingratitude should render them slow to repay, lest a good 


ae ‘ ‘ie bs ; 
- conscience should be fatigued by malicious reports, lest rash suspicions should mis- 


lead them, lesta calumny against themselves should discourage them, lest sin should 
i eign in their mortal bodies, lest the eye should follow concupiscence, lest in thought 
or view they should dwell in what ill delights, lest a wicked or indecorous word 
| : should be heard willingly, lest in their war of labors and perils they should hope 

for victory from their own strength, or, having obtained it, should ascribe it to 


themselves, and not to divine grace.” + 


uy 






F All these teachers set out with expressing their profound sense of the heinousness 
and predominance of sin ; and after having mourned in common “ the servitude in 
, which the half of human kind are mewed, victimsof lust and hate, the slave of slaves, 
food to the hyzena lust, who among graves, over his loathed meal laughing in agony 


* Vinc. Bellov. Spec. Morale, Lib. i. s. iv. dist. 21. 
¢ Vince. Bellov. Specul. Doctrinale, Lib. i. c. 5. 
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ye raves.” Richard of St. Victor represents it thus 2 : of ri 
+ commands, and another the love of delights ; one thing the heat of pleasure, anc 
the search of cupidity. But when, i in this manner, different vices barra w: 
: in different directions, or impel into contrary things, they afflict him. 2 abl} 
| and suffer him not to rest day or night ; and in a wondrous and pitiable hi ' 
they forestal the time of his damnation, whilst they rage with internal an: ie 
mind or exterior affliction against one another ; and unless supernal clem 
should look upon them, by temporal they pass to cimill torments,’’"* “ Pa 
ing the city wept over it ; and what the Lord, according to history, did onee, the 
Church,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ does daily by his elect ; it weeps over thy 
reprobate, who know not why they are to be pitied, because they rejoice in ‘the 
worst things, who, if they had foreseen their damuation, would have wept ove 
themselves with the tears of the elect.’’+ 
Hear Alanus de Insulis :—“ If such be the felicity of a pure conscience, 
is the misery of a seared mind! This is a book written with the hand of t 
devil, and defiled with hideous‘eharacters. "The mind conscious of evil is there 
chart displaying the enormity of sin; there, O miserable man ! thou mayest b 
hold whatever thou hast written from thy earliest years, by which thou hast af. 
fended God, injured thy neighbor, undone thyself. O damned book! in whieh 
are written not verses and hymns, but lamentations aud woe. But now, O ma a! 
efface by confession what thou hast written there by false speech ; efface by con- 
trition what thou hast written by evil thoughts ; effuce by satisfaction what thou 
hast written by wicked deeds ; efface the book of perverse conscience, lest rease 
should read therein that which might condemn thee, lest the devil should fin 
therein that of which he might accuse thee, lest God should see therein that for 
which he might judge thee, that so thou mayest return to the spiritual joy of he 
mind, return to thyself, return to God.” t 4 
St. Bernard speaks of the same operation in this manner :-—“ Jesus entered int 
a certain castle, saith the Gospel ; and what our Lord and Saviour vouchsafed 
to perform once, and in one place visibly, he still daily accomplishes in an iny ‘ 
ble manner in the hearts of the elect. For what is this castle but the human heart 
which, before our Lord comes to it, is surrounded with the ditch of cupidity, and 
encompassed with the wall of obstinacy, and raised up within like a Babytoni an 
tower ? It has sensual pleasure and vanity for its provisions, by which it is 
nourished ; hardness of heart for its defence, and the arguments of carnal wisdom 
for its arms. But Christ entering this castle, it is overthrown, and in its place Q 
new and beautiful edifice is raised ; for cupidity being removed desire and tl 
love of heaven, like a vast sea, sur oka it; continence and patience form its walls 


of defence ; the structure rises upon the foundation of faith, and increases by lo 0" 
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* De Eruditione Hominis Inter. i, Lib. i. 33. 


+ Hugo 8. Vict. Allegor. in Lucam, Lib. iv. ¢. 30. 
t Alani de Insulis Summa de Arte Predicatoria, cap. 14. 
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thal liaiey of God which is its hea or hichook tower. Old things are passed 
behold all things are made new. Thus solid are its walls, so that neither 


sath, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor virtues, neither 
rength, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, can prevail against it. 
Tl 1e provisions of this blessed place are spiritual, the fulfilling of the divine will ; 
e arms are those which the apostle describes, the shield of faith, the sword of the 
rit. And now we knock at its gates, the gates of justice, that they may open 
to us, and that, entering, we may behold within the great works of the Lord, ex- 
site in all his counsels. For there he had built as if on mount Sion, that evan- 
gelical tower, through which the saints, with a humble heart, ascend to heaven, 
- ) by their own virtue, but by the assistance and grace of God. They proceed 
from virtue to virtue, until they see the God of gods in Sian, for this is the reward, 
and here is the end and fruit of our labor, namely, the vision of God. In Israel 
“his name is great, and his dwelling in Sion, No more combats await us now, 
“There breaks he the arrows and the bow, the shield, the sword, and the battle.”* 
_ St. Bonaventura describes this change of the right hand of the Most High in 
‘te ms no less impressive. “ First therefore,” he says, “ the understanding being 
F purified by the laver of contrition, and inflamed and elevated by the fire of 
a charity, with chaste meditations and devout thoughts it is to be shown how that 
blessed Son of God Christ Jesus is by a devout mind spiritually conceived. When 
we a devout soul, either by hope of celestial reward, or by fear of eternal punishment, 
0 r by weariness of remaining longer in this valley of tears, being moved and stimu- 
lated by new inspirations, is visited, inflamed by holy affections, and agitated by 
celestial meditations, and at length casting away and despising its former defects 
| cand ancient desires, by a new prospect of living, is spiritually fulfilled by the 
‘Spirit of grace from the Father of lights, from whom is every good and perfect 
gi gift—what else takes place, but that a virtue from on high descending, and there 
_ ensuing an overshadowing of heavenly refreshment, the celestial Father mitigates 
_earnal concupiscence, comforts and assists the mental eyes to behold, and so, as it 
were, impregnates the soul, and makes it fruitful. After this most holy mystery, 
the countenance grows pale by true humility and conversation ; through contempt 
for worldly things the mind becomes indifferent to food and drink, and even 
sometimes begins to sicken in the casting off its own will. Now by degrees every 
thing external, and that is perceived externally, begins to be tedious and heavy, 
because it is perceived and heard internally. O happy conception, followed by 
such a contempt for the world and such a desire of heavenly operations. Now 
the soul begins to fly from the society of those who are wise with worldly wisdom, 
ru . nd seeks familiarity with those who long for what is heavenly. Now the soul be- 
_ gins with Mary to serve Elizabeth, that is, those whom the divine grace inflames 


* §. Bern. in Assumpt. B. M. Serm. V. 
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with love. And this is observed by many ; for of vinessdatiy te mort 
stract themselves from the world, the more they render themselves fat 
friendly to the good ; ei bk yiroporitin' en they fe ba everdourselsal ‘aa 
the wicked, they feel a delight in the conversation of the good and spiritu il. Be 
cause, according to the blessed Gregory, he who adheres to a holy man, f ro a 
custom of beholding and hearing him, is excited to the love of truth, to 
darkness of sin, and to burn with the desire of divine light.”* 
Hugo of St. Victor also, in many places, treats on the purification of the h 
with all the characteristic beauty of his style. ‘The spirit of the devil,” saith h 
“worked the joy of iniquity, and the spirit of the world the joy of vanity, bo Sh 7 
evil ; the one guilty, the other the occasion of guilt. Then came the Spirit of God ; 
when the evil spirits were cast forth, and entered into the tabernacle of the he: 
and worked its own joy—the joy of truth against the joy of sin—the joy of feli 
city against the joy of vanity: and the good joys expelled the evil joys; and 
when these had begun to fill the heart, man, for the first time, discerned that the 
former were not true, since they were neither sufficient nor durable.’’+ 4 
But it is Guibert de Nogent, applying to the process of mental renovation the 
terms of the book of Genesis respecting the creation of the world, whose eloquence 
and depth of thought, and minuteness of observation on this theme seem most re- 
markable ; and the passage is so interesting a specimen of the wisdom of the ele. 
venth century, that I think no one can tire listening to it. “In the beginning,” 
then, he proceeds, “‘ God created the heaven and the earth. In the beginning of our — 
conversion there are within ourselves two things contrary to each other—flesh and | 
spirit, which once indeed, before we obeyed the serpent, were at concord, but which 
ever since the fall have been at variance. Therefore, when the chaos of vices was — 
to be at an end, and a conversion to be wrought in the soul of man, God created — 
the heaven and the earth, that is, he enabled the spirit to rise superior to the flesh- 
ly nature and to maintain a sovereignty. We have, therefore, a heaven within us, ~ 
by which we breathe after celestial things ; and we have, on the other hand, an 
earth, by which we seek the things that are common to us and brutes; and, on~ 
our conversion, this heaven and this earth are first created, when the sense of these 
two becomes ordered according to justice in the mind. But the earth was with- 
out form and void: the carnal affections may truly be said to be void, because they _ 
have nothing in them solid, stable, or constant ; and that they are without form, is | : 
seen in the state of the interior man, when its thoughts and cares are far from God, 
meditating only useless or malicious things ; for what is man, I do not say with- 
out reason, but without God who enlightens that reason, unless a brute? For | 
reason, if it be not joined with divine love, is rather a secular and diabolic cunning, — 
than a prudence available to any good ; for nature by itself is never good, though — 
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* S. Bonavent. de quinque Festivitatibus Pueri Jesu. 1 
+ Hugo 8. Vict. Miscellan. Lib. i. tit. 108. c. 14. 
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fal. Our authors say, that in the old translation was read, not inanis et vacua, 

- but invisibilis et incomposita, which agrees better with morality ; for the mind of 
; ‘ man in the depth of sin, involved in a reprobate sense by the custom of sinning, 
is unable even to behold its own deformity ; for such is a reprobate sense, that it 


blinds the mind of those who perish ; so that they think it is they alone who are 
happy and worthy of honor from other men on account of their prosperity. There- 
fore, before God divided the heaven from the earth, the earth was invisible ; for, 


before he gave the grace of discretion, the mind could not see how sordid and 


execrable was the carnal affection ; as when a live man and a dead man are placed 
together, the living can see the dead, but the dead in no wise can behold the liv- 
ing ; so man, whose soul is living to God, can see how detestable are vices ; but 


he who hath reached the bottom of evils, and hath despised and despaired, can- 
not perceive what is virtue, what is modesty, or any other grace. To them, there- 
fore, the earth is invisible and incomposed: and darkness was on the face of the 


abyss. We may say, that the abyss is the human mind, the incomprehensible 
depth of which every man knows who hath experienced the inscrutable profun- 
dity, the instability and perturbation of his own heart ; for even in the hearts of 
the good, when the flesh rises against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, 
the mind is in such a density of cogitation, that it can scarcely tell in what state 


itis, whether it will follow the impetus of the flesh, or that of the spirit. Who- 


ever desires to know this more fully, should read the tract of St. Augustin, upon 
that verse, Abyssus abyssum invocat. Now in the hearts of the wicked, what do 
you think is the gulf, what the immensity of darkness, if such be the obscurity 
in the minds of the elect? If over the gourd of the people of God there spring 
up the thorns of secular cares and the weeds of carnal desire, how much more 


. over the house of the joy of the exulting city? From this darkness there have 
_ arisen, therefore, invisibility and decomposition. And the Spirit of God moved 
_ upon the water ; over the flood of many waters ; that is, over the flood of many 
carnal desires the Spirit of God is borne. The wretched mind considers what 


misery it suffers ; and as we read of the king of Babylon who killed his sons before 
the king of Juda, so while man considers how his good works are slain by the 


devil and destroyed, with what groans he beholds this cannot be described ; be- 
cause he had rather die than behold this, and yet against the concupiscence and 


customs of vice, in his interior marrow, he is not able in any manner to resist. 
But God, who turns the impious, and they are no longer impious, who calls the 
dead forth from their sepulchre, that they may live before him in justice, beholds 


_ the affliction of his people, and descends, that is, he has compassion on their misery, 


and he says to them, Fiat lux, et facta est lux. What is this light, unless that 


| first good which is given to those who are converted in the heart? and what is 
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this first good but ie fear of God, which is called the weitnaing ail 
for wisdom is called light in many places of Scripture. This fear is a light wh 
dispels the darkness of obscure cogitation, and lights up the heart to the 
all virtue. Light being made, we read, And God saw that it was good ; 1 
admiration could be in the Most High, by whom every thing admirable is creat 
but that he wished to show his creatures what they should admire. Therefor 
he made man see the light that it was good, made him see how good it was te 
emancipate the mind by the fear and love of God. And he divided the lighi 
from the darkness ; that is, he gave a power of distinguishing between vice ang 
virtue, which with a wondrous art, divine piety insinuates into us; for in the 
beginning of our conversion God grants us a flood of tears, and a constaney in 
prayer, so that we seem to pass beyond the limits of human nature, and to become 
angelic by dint of contemplation. And when he acts thus with us for some time, 
we begin to presume, and then God resists our pride, and leads us, who had wan- 
dered in solitude, that is, without God, irrationally and bestially, to the way of 
seeking the city of which he isthe builder. So he withdraws again the sweet- 
ness of his grace, and permits us he hunger and thirst with an intense hunger and 
thirst, and to languish in evils, that he may convince us that, without him, we can — 
do nothing: then our soul disdains all food of sacred reading, from which y e 
might draw compunction, and so abominates it, that we seem to approach the gates” 
of death, that is, the vices which lead us to death ; but he who tempts us, no 7 
that he should destroy, nor that he should know, but that he should make us | 
know if we love him, sends his word into us, and heals and rescues us from de- . 
struction. 
Thus he makes us know that all good is from him, and that we have all evil. 
from ourselves, and thus doth he divide the light from the darkness. And ne 
called the light day, and the darkness night. He makes day in the soul of man 
by illuminating his reason ; and, on the contrary, those who voluntarily sin he 
delivers up to the night of a reprobate sense; he calls this darkness night, inas- 
much as he permits it to cover them ; and the evening and the morning are one day; 
that is, because to those who love God, all things conspire to good, the evening, 
which is adversity, and the morning, which is prosperity, are one day, because the 
saints, whether in evils or in honors, are al ways the same, and there remains alwa 3 
in them the same divine splendor. And God said, Let there be a firmament in | 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. There are 
twofold waters, there is divine wisdom, and there is secular wisdom, a wisdom from — 
above, and an earthly wisdom, and unless reason be supported by that supernal — 
wisdom, it becomes low, cunning, noxious, and perverse ; but when joined to the 
divine prudence, it becomes a firmament, supporting the superior waters by thirst-— 
ing after them, and depressing the inferior under the dominion of reason. An de 
the evening and the morning were the second day. Our beginnings, according to 


blessed Gregory, are mixed with evils ; and although pious devotion in the morn- 
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. ‘ng shines upon us, yet the obscurity of our former, nay, of our natural conversation 
a "soon involves us, and the mind grows dark, lest we should become proud of grace, 
God ordering it so for our good ; but again it is irradiated by the ardor of com- 
a punction, lest it should sink into the depths of despair or crime. And thus al- 
.: ~ ternately ascending to heaven, and descending to the abyss, it happens that by this 
| ! a vicissitude, ordained that we should be without vicissitude or even the fear of vicis- 
| -_situde, we come to the chaste life. And that is the secondday. But here a serious 
question arises, why, when on the preceding and following days it is said, and God 
saw that it was good it is on this day omitted. For this we should consider what 
ig said of the devil, in Job, Habitent in tabernaculo ejus, that is, the impious Socit 
ejus qui non est. 
Who is this that is not, but the devil, who inasmuch as he fell from truth, al- 
ready ceased to exist ; for in what manner does he exist, who exists so unhappily, 
nay, who is eternally in death, without death ? which we may feel also to be our 
own case, who having fallen in our first parents, have passed from truth to van- 
ity, and should truly have ceased to be, unless we had been restored by the grace 
of God. Hence, while laboring to taste the wisdom of our Creator, swallowing 
our spittle, we find ourselves opposed to ourselves ; therefore, since the days are 
evil, and the world is placed in malice, and we must endure this conflict of inferi- 
or waters, in which is pride, against the superior, in which are humility and sane- 
tity, as long as we are in this valley of tears, this lake of misery, that is, the pres- 
ent life, in the prophetic and apostolic language, this is not a lifeand a country, but 
astate of banishment and death. The apostle cries, Miser ego homo, quis me liber- 
abit de corpore mortis hujus ? and shall we think good these tortures which we 
bear, this battle of flesh against spirit, and of spirit against flesh ? And even if we 
do any good, still, since we are always in the flood and danger of sin, as that dove of 
Noah, because we have no rest here. We must fly to Noah, that is, to Christ, who 
can alone give rest to our souls. Therefore, we see how rightly this second day is 
not called good ; because after the first day spent in paradise, we have been involv- 
ed in these sorrows, which are so aptly signified in the ritual, which prescribes the 
tract to be sung after the Alleluja on holy Saturday, to teach us that we have incur- 
red the labor of this life after the joy of Paradise. And God said, Let the waters be 
gathered together, which are under the heavens, into one place, and let the dry 
Jand appear. The waters which are under heaven are secular acts, which are 
concerned with forensic affairs, and with deceit, and are now to be subjected under 
the yoke of our intelligence. These are gathered into one place ; for to God, who 
is our place, in whom we live and move, our solicitudes, which before flowed 
wandering and unstable, are now compelled to minister. 
_ All our secular prudence is now employed in God’s service ; our genius is no 
longer exercised in deceiving the poor, but the gold and silver which have been 
brought from Egypt are spent in erecting a tabernacle of God in solitude, that is 
4 in cultivating 2 devout mind far from the crowd of vices. And the dry land ap- 
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peared; for the Siete ‘GeiGhi feria before fluid like the earth of our h 7 
now dried up from the flood of superfluous cogitations, and appears apt fi or ka . 
ing fruit. Let the earth then, he says, bring forth the green herb, bearin . = 
The heart of man emits now the first fruits of the seed of the word of God, 
is the green herb ; because, while every thing human is sterile, that lives ey 
in the desires of eternal hope. The works, therefore, which are signified rire 
fruits and flowers follow, and the evening and the morning are the third ¢ da Ay. 
What is this third day but science, which is the third step, after fear and piety, 
tending to wisdom? God also said, Let there be lights in the firmament of henvelll 
to divide the day and night. These two lights may be interpreted Christ and he 
church ; Christ is proposed to the imitation of the strong, but the chureh, in her 
weaker members, has examples for the younger and less powerful : he gives the 
greater light to rule the day. We see that some of both sexes prefer the pove ty 
of Christ to possessions, that they may think only of God; and that there are 
others, who can neither desert the world, nor give themselves wholly to God, 
Therefore to them he gives lessermights, the stars to rule the night ; for he gives to 
us, who do not presume to attain the highest things neither Noah, that is rulers ;— 
nor Daniel, that is, that we should imitate the life of celibacy, but the example — 
of Job, doing good and studying mercy ; that we, who cannot hope to come to — 
the golden bed, that is, to the blessed rest by the purple ascent, that is, by mar- 
tyrdom, may be able at least to attain to it by charity, on account of the daughters — 
of Jerusalem. He, therefore, who dues not dare to follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he goeth, shining from the eternal mountains, may watch the mountains il- 
luminated by it, and endeavor by that light to prove himself a member of the 
church, And the evening and the morning are the fourth day. And God saw 
that it was good ; for what can be better than that we should attend to what we — 
were and what we are? what more strengthens the mind than the contemplation 
of God and of his elect, learning to despise the prosperous things of this world, and — 
not to fear its adversity 2? God also said, Let the waters produce creeping things, 
and fowls upon the earth. | What do these signify but thesubtle penetration of — 
mind, which insinuates itself into the obscurities of the divine books ; and what — 
are the fowls upon the earth, but those who study wisdom, and in the excellence 
of contemplation, rise far above all earthly things, though still they are un-— 
der the firmament, that is, below the angelic virtue, for we can never attain to such a 
flight as theirs, who always behold the face of their Creator. God created also great _ 
monsters to move through the waters; and what are these but the illustrious 
doctors, the capacity of whose genius must awaken such admiration in every breast? 
What were Augustin, Jerome, Gregory, but monsters in their age, asin our own? — 
Who can simply read the words of the glorious Origen, in 5000 books? Who can — 
worthily comprehend the mysteries of Dionysius the Areopagite? All these stupen- 
dous creatures spring out of the waters ; because, from the preaching of the sacred — 
Scriptures, they conceive the effect of thinking well, and the power of acting well, j 
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a? the hollow and profound places beneath, and let the wing of specula- 
tion bear you aloft eagle like, over the earth. And the evening and the morn- 
q ing are the fifth day, which answers to the gift of counsel which is required 
for discussing the mysteries of the sacred page. Finally, man is created, 
‘and then we read, that God saw all the things that he had made, and behold they 
were very good ; that is, he made us see that they were good ; for when we attain to 
_. the height of virtue, the love of God passes so into our very nature, that even if 
we might sin with impunity, the mind would never be bent from the tenor of its 
way. We see, therefore, and understand, what good things God hath done for 
us; and this brings us to the end of the sixth day. And God finished on the 
seventh day his work, and rested on it, which signifies, that not in this life, but 
~ in the next, the labors of the just can terminate; for as long as we are in this 
& world, we neither can, nor ought to have, rest from doing good ; but in the seventh 
_ age of the world we shall be released ; for then will be the perfection of beati- 
s tude, and for those who rested from evil the Sabbath of eternal rest. In this 
life, therefore, it is the time for combatting and agony ; there remains for us the 
everlasting crown.” 

So far Guibert de Nogent. 
The supernatural purification and conversion of the heart to God may be said 
___ to be the great leading phenomenon of a moral nature, presented in the history of 








_ the middle ages. It is not an exaggeration to affirm, that these sublime views of 

_ its regeneration, so clearly derived from experience, had the effect of transforming 

society into a new body, furnished with new organs, and breathing a new spirit, 

since the whole frame of nations was reorganized, to correspond with this new love 

q of the human heart. If we desire to know their more specific counsels, we shall 

find every where passages that evince how great was the spiritual wisdom, and 

____ how profound the knowledge of the human heart, which belonged to men in ages of 

faith. 

_“ Let the heart which desireth to see God, study to be clean,” says Richard of 

St. Victor, “ that it may rise to the contemplation of divine things. O what 

_ earnestness, O what diligence, is necessary in that arduous study, before the mind 

- can perfectly wipe off the ashes of earthly love, and consume them by the flame of 

_ true love ; before it can refine the gold of its intelligence to that degree of pu- 
rity, which is accordant with the dignity of such a work.”’* 

© 0,” cries St. Theresa, “ what subject for fear in this life, and what different 

a kinds of ardor meet here ? some consume the soul, and reduce it to ashes, and 

} _ others purify it, and give it power to live and to possess God for eternity. O my 





* Richard. 8. Vict. de Contemplatione, p. i. Lib. iv. cap. 6. 
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desire in thee ; until it will be impossible for me to love ny ting sin 

alone. Grant, © my God that this wor love may never pe my lip 
when pronounced for thee, since, thou alone excepted, every thing fa 


thing perishes, and all is nothing.” ‘ 
“Tn the love of perfect good,” says a monk, who wrote in the time of § in 


nard, “ is perfect happiness ; the measure of our happiness will, era 
of our love, since it is impossible to love God without being truly good, and 
good without being perfectly happy. Love, says the sage in the divine Cantic 
‘is strong as death.’ He said truly : for in the same manner as death forcibly 
seizes upon the soul to separate it from the body ; so dues the love of God, wi bh 
an invisible force, withdraw man from the world, and extinguish in him all at~ 
tachment to perishable things. The force of love is as great as that of death ; and 
the victory which it obtains over vice is no less sensible to all the faculties of the 
soul, than is the hand of death to the body when it seizes upon all its parts,” 
“ Our heart,” says another spiritual guide, “ is transformed into what it loves. 
IT am in a manner all divine if I love God, and I become earth if I love the 
earth.”” : 
What, think you, was the purity or the blessed Francis on that mountain of 
Alvernia, when he saw the seraph, and received the stigmas of Christ? But of this 
hereafter. 
“Tn the first degree,” saitn stichard of St. Victor, “ love is insuperable, in” 
the second it is inseparable, in the third singular, in the fourth insatiable : insuper- 
able, yielding to no other affection ; inseparable, never departing from the mem- | 
ory ; singular, admitting of no ally; insatiable when nothing can satisfy it. Ma K 
then here the excellence of love, which exceeds all other affections, the vehemence 
of love, which suffers not the mind to rest, its violence, which expels all other af-— 
fections, its supereminence, to which nothing can suffice. These four degrees 0} ji 
Jove are distinguished either as engaged on divine or on human objects, and in 
divine affections the greater they are the better they are. O how precious that ie 
superable love of God, that inseparable, singular, and insatiable love of God. ae 
Other axioms we find laid down to guide men to the true felicity. “ The least 
imperfection,”’ says blessed John of the Cross, “ prevents the soul from ascend= 
ing. As it matters not whether the thread which is attached to a bird be sligh 
or strong, since either hinders it from flying away ; so an imperfection, whether 
little or great, keeps down the soul. When a vessel is full of fluid, the least fis-” 
sure is sufficient to occasion the gradual loss of every drop : and in like mar ner, 
when the soul is filled with the precious liquor of virtue and grace, if the open- 
ing caused by the slightest imperfection be not effectually stopped, this liquor es- 
capes by little and little to the last drop.” + oa 
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* Richard. 8. Victor, Tractat. de quatuor gradibus violentie charitatis. ‘a 
+ The Ascent of Mount Carmel, Liv. i. 
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4: “ Lava a malitia cor tuum Hierusalem, ut salva fiat.” * “ The innocent in 
‘tt - work,” says St. Bernardine of Sienna, “ascend the mountain of the Lord ; which 
signifies purity of mind, and contemplation of celestial things.”+ “There is no 
middle state for the heart to rest in,” say these high teachers ; ‘“necesse est enim 
animam ad carnalia et terrena dejici, quee A spirituali vita degenerans ad ceelestia 
non aspirat.”{ “ Therefore,” says Gerson, ‘‘without the exercise of meditation,. 
no one, excepting in the event of an especial miracle of God, can attain to the 
right observance of a Christian life.” St. Bernard remarks that, “ nothing is 
felt so sweet in this life, nothing separates the mind so much from the love of the: 
world, nothing strengthens the soul so effectually against temptations, nothing, 
exalts a man so much, and assists him so effectually to every good work, as the 
grace of contemplation.”§ © And Louis of Blois says, “ That all masters of the 
spiritual life teach, that the most useful ofall exercises, and the sole necessary, is 
that of the remembrance of the humanity of Jesus Christ, and principally of his 
- gacred passion.” || Above all, they insist on the necessity of continual vigilance, 
yemarking with St. Ambrose, that “ the ordinary fraud of Satan is to endeavor to 
gast men down from their eminence, as he tempted our Lord to throw himself 
from the pinnacle of the temple: he tries,” saith he, “ to precipitate them fronr 
their holy and venerable deeds to earthly and defiled, that he who stands in purity 
of mind on the summit of the temple, may cast himself down into the deep abyss: 
and contagion of sin.” 

The admonitions of Richard of St. Victor on this head evince subtle observ a- 
tion of intellectual operations, and show with what care every insinuating evil 
was repelled. “ Frequently,” he says, “when disturbed by evil thoughts, a man 

fancies that this arises not from his negligence, but in order to preserve him from 

pride; and thus he supposes it humility to be Jess watchful against lust, and he 
knows not how detestable is the pride which in such defilement suggests that he 
is not a sinner, but another Paul, to whom the angel of Satan gives a thorn in the 
flesh, lest the multitude of virtues, or the greatness of revelations, should exalt 
him. Thus, in a piteous and wondrous manner, he grows proud, without ceasing 
to be luxurious, and he gives himself to luxury without ceasing to be proud. Who 

do you think can break such cedars? Truly he who breaketh the cedars of Li- 

banus. This is the change of the right hand of the Most High, to bow down the 

swelling heart to the image of the humility of Christ.” ** 

| Faith, as St. Augustin said, directed the intention, but power to vanquish dia- 
bolic obstacles would have failed without the intervention of celestial aid ; therefore, 

the universal belief of these ages was that of the Angelic Doctor, that “ man in 

the state of this life is constituted as if on a journey to his country, on which he 

is beset with many perils, and therefore that as to men on dangerous roads guards 


* Jer. 4. +S. Bernardin. Sen. Sermo X. t Petri Blesensis, Epist. exi. 
§ S. Bernardi de interiori Domo, cap. vii. | Lud. Blos. Guide Spirit. cap. iv. 


75. Amb. Serm. XXVI. ** Richardi S. Victoris Annot. in Psalm. xxviii. 
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are given, so to every man, as ides as he isa wayfarer, the pation, of ar 
is granted, until he arrives at the end of this journey, when he will no lo 7 
an angel guardian, but will either have in heaven an angel reigning c a ‘ith 
him, or in hell a demon punishing him.’’* eae 
This belief was not without an influence on the general : manners of mer am 
especially in regard to their mutual intercourse. It would appear from the an 
cient writings, that wherever those who were nourished with thoughts of piety m 
aman, they considered that they rather met his angel ; and unto whatever assemb) 
of persons they came, there they acted under the impression that it was an assembly 
of angels.+ Indeed, one of the most remarkable features in the intellectual charac. 
ter of the middle ages, was the propensity to look always at the unearthly, the 
beautiful, the engaging, the innocent side of things. This breaks out most strik- 
ingly in their pictures, in their books, in their ceremonies, and in their social eus- 
toms. What pure and amiable creatures aré the young-of human kind in all their 
representations ? youth’s nature sanctified, is most lovely in their eyes ; it is a 
beauty coveted of angels, an image stampt by the everlasting pleasure, to enhance 
the joy of heaven. 
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CHAPTER II. 







} any sources of information connected with history. It may be traced 
” by observing its influence on the affections of men, on the manners of 
society, on literature and art, and on philosophy : in all which relations 
it led to such results that Savonarola, addressing the Italian philosophers 
of his time, appeals to their observation of the manifest effects daily appearing in — | 
the Catholic church to justify his concluding, from them, that, the religion must — 4 4 
be divine. . 

A consideration of its influence on the affections alone would open a boundless ] : 
field for psychological or moral researches. It would afford an opportunity for 
penetrating deeper into the mysterious side of the ancient life than we have hither- . a 
to done, and for noticing some of the most interesting phenomena presented i in 
the history of mankind. But the whole subject is of such extent that we can only | 


throw a very rapid glance ateach branch. The reader, who is already familiarized q 


* Triumph. Crucis, Lib. ii. c. 18. + St. Thom. Sum, 1. p. Q. exiii. art. 4. — 
t Niremberg, Doct. Ascet. Lib. iv. p. iv. cap. 34. 
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East many characteristic features of the ancient Catholic civilization, will not be 
surprised when I cite among the first and most prominent of the facts connected 
- with the desire of this sixth beatitude, the doctrinal and practical love of God, which 
in those ages, formed a distinct element in the constitution of society, produced 
as great an effect upon the external aspect of the world, and gave rise to as many 
noyelties and modifications in the whole order of human life, as result at present 
from the love of personal distinction under the mask of political and social forms, . 
or from any other of the great leading principles to which the thoughts and ac- 
tions of men are made subordinate. 

_ Among the teachers who, in these subsequent times, have come forward intend- 
ing to transmit or impart a knowledge of the principles of moral and theological 
truth, there is no want, it is true, of unity and conformity as far as regards the 
general expression of their obligation to fulfil the first and greatest of the com- 
mandments of the new law: but when they have done this and laid down the ab- 
stract principle, they may be said to stop as if the subject demanded no further in- 
vestigation, or admitted of no ulterior developement. But it was not so in the 
middle ages, when the most important offices of human life, the institutions which 
presented themselves at every side, the whole frame and order of society, the half 
_of literature, and all philosophy may truly be said to have turned on this binge, 
and to have been identified with the doctrine and practice of the love of God, so 
that when it prevailed they flourished, and when it declined they fell to ruin and 
past away. | 

“ The thoughts and affections of men,” says the ascetic, “ are various and un- 
stable, but all are vain and impure which are not of God. O human heart, cu- 
_ pidinous, anxious, and insatiable, how evil and bitter it is for thee to forsake thy 
God !"* “ Ut miserest homo qui amat !” exclaims the slave in Plautus, regard- 
ing the condition of his master’s mind : but the poets of later and happier ages 
knew to say rather how wretched is the man who loves not as he ought. Purity 
of heart changed every thing. Let us hear the blessed John of the Cross describ- 
ing this renovation. “ Those who begin to love God may be compared to new 
_ Wine, and those who have long loved him toold. As new wine ought to effervesce 
‘in the barrel, in order that it may discharge its froth and impurity, in like man- 
ner those who begin to love God ought, in their first fervor, to purify themselves 
from their vices and natural imperfections ; and as this wine is neither pure, nor 
agreeable to the taste, nor conducive to health, in like manner these persons are 
not confirmed in the service of God, nor of a pure and refined taste in things 
spiritual, nor representatives of holiness, because they are full of natural senti- 
Ments, sensual tastes, indiscretions, forgetfulness, inconstancy, and useless research- 
€s, and other defects which they ought to discharge as new wine casts up the 
lees, On the contrary those who have had long exercise in the love of God are 


* Thom. Kemp. Hortulus Rosarum. 



























the transports of an ill regulated devotion, from too violent ardor, and other 
ual imperfections ; but they are constant, faithful masters of their —_ ) 
passions, of their desires, and of their actions.” : 
_ The soul says of herself in the Canticle, “I have lost the flock that I fe 
followed. ” “The flock that the soul followed,” he observes, and which “a 
care to feed before it had arrived at this eminent perfection, is nothing else but its vi ' 
ural and spiritual defects : the spirit was curious and flew after new Vi ts 
its will sought after spiritual delights and attached itself to little trifles, to sel f-este 
to the point of honor, to a hundred other things which flatter nature, which het 
the air of the world, and which content the senses and the passions. The hea 
wished to taste in spiritual exercises, those interior consolations which are only 
good to hinder the imperfect from rising to perfection and to the divine a 
The memory itself was embarfassed with a thousand useless things, which filled 
it with inquietude and difficulties, while it was endeavoring to retain them all 
and to propose them to the soul for its service. But after all they only hindered i i 
from effecting a union with its Creator. That is the reason why she disengage 
herself from them by the force of love, and says with joy, “I have lost the flock 
that I formerly followed.” “ All her exercise is in loving.’’? “ Love alone governs 
her ; shedoes and suffers all things by love: her contemplations and her commereé 
with God ; all her spiritual exercises and al] her corporal works, all that is com- 
prised in the functions of body and of soul, have no other principle or end br 
love. O happy state! O happy life! O happy soul which is arrived at the con 
dition of feeling no more either joy or sadness, bitterness or sweetness, good or 
evil, excepting for, and by, and in the love of God.” | 
The scholastic philosopher teaches the necessity and method of attaining to thi 
state. “ Every rational creature,” saith St. Anselm, “exists for this end, that 
as by reason of discretion it may judge what is more or less good or not iol 
more or less, it may love that or abhor it ; for nothing is more proper than that 
a reasonable creature should be made for this, to love the highest essence above 
all good as it is the highest good. So that it should love nothing but that or on 
account of that ; because that is good of itself, and nothing else is good unless by 
that. But it cannot love that unless it study to remember, and to understand if 
clearly ; therefore the rational creature ought to direct all its will and power to 
recollect and understand and love the chief good.* { 
Richard of St. Victor speaks to the same effect. “‘ Many things,” saith he, “ we 
love from the choice of deliberation which we do not affect with the appetite of 
desire. In carnal desires, love from the mind often follows love from the heart; 


* Monologium, cap. 66. 
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t it in spirituals, we always love first from deliberation, and afterwards from affec- 
 tion.’* Idiota makes the same remark: “ Love springs from the intelligence, 
and falls into the heart by faith. Love enters. the mind of men through the ears. 
. Love springs from good discourse and from good observance.”+ Hence the un- 
: -wearied efforts of the teachers of the middle age to develope all the reasons which 
should convince the understanding of men that they ought to love God. St. Bona- 
| -yentura furnishes another example, for he too observes, “ that it is always ne- 
cessary to think previously before one can be moved with love towards God,’’ and 
cites St. Augustin, saying, “ It is necessary at first by reasoning or thinking, in- 
tellectually to know before any thing can be loved with affection. Cogitation 
therefore necessarily precedes the affection of love.” { Then they proceed to ob- 
serve that the immense goodness of God should impel men to love him, “ Think 
of whatever you will,” says St. Bonaventura, “ and thence you will have no little 
motive for loving your Creator.”§  “ Consider,” says Richard of St. Victor, 
“what is that goodness, to which whatever is pleasing is good because it is pleas- 
ing to it, and to which whatever is displeasing is evil because it is displeasing to it.””|| 
“This master,” saith St. Clemens Alexandrinus, “ is of all others the most 
loving, for he hateth nothing, and wisheth to destroy nothing. He is the cause of 
every thing existing, and he hateth nothing that exists. Ifhe hateth nothing that 
he hath made, it remains that he loveth every thing, and above all man, the fairest of 
his works. Man himself this Father styles eaAiorov kat piloOeov Gwdv."F 
Tn fact man is a lover of God even when he knows it not. St. Augustin says, “ He 
who loveth his neighbor must in consequence especially love that love itself.” On 
which passage Duns Scotus commenting, adds, “ but love isGod. It remains to 
conclude that he loves God.”** “ Return four kinds of love to God,’’ say the an- 
cient authors, “from thy whole heart for thy corporal being, with all thy soul for 
thy vital being, with all thy strength for thy sensitive being, with all thy mind 
for thy angelical and spiritual being, and at last with all together for all together, 
that is for thyself who art all.’’ 
The scholastics caution men from having their affections confined to second 
causes. Hugo of St. Victor makes the observation that “ Fathers transmit not 
souls to their children. It is God,” he says, ‘‘ who creates each soul separately, 
by an immediate exercise of his power :’’ and he cites the words of the Psalm, 
« qui finxit sigillatim corda eorum.”++ Yet they show likewise that the perfect 
love God, not because he is good to them, but because he is good, as we naturally 
love whatever is beautiful, without any view to our own utility : which doctrine 
of the disinterested spirit of piety may be seen, admirably laid down, in the work 
entitled Theologia Germanica. | 


_ * Rich, 8. Victoris de graditus violent Charit. + Idiote Contemplat. c. ii. 

_ +S. Bonav. Mystica Theologia. ad fin. § Stimul. Divin. Amoris, pars ii. cap. 2. 
} Ric. 8. Vict. de Contemplat. I. iv. 17. { S. Clem. Alex. Pedagog. Lib. i. c. 8. 
**Duns. Scot, in Lib. i, Sent. Dist. xvii. Q..1. ¢+¢Ps. xxxii. Summe Sentent. tract. III. ¢. 3 






ek. 
_“ God is not loved without reward,” says 8 St. Riteet ie lthoogh teat 1 
without regard to the reward.”* “The measure of loving God, Q he says el 
“is to love him without measure.” To this fervent love, every one whic 
wish to profess in sincerity the Catholic religion, continually aspired during ¢ 
of faith. Bian 
“ As long as man is in a state of grace,” said Theologians, “ * always loy 
God habitually.” But how great was the fervor even of this habitual love it a 
blessed clean of heart ! Richard of St. Victor says it is inconceivable. “ W f 
he exclaims, “ hath strength to conceive that mutual love of the Saviour and t 
saved ! How he loveth them whom he has redeemed with such a precious pric 
and how they rejoice in him, and restin his love, by whom they know that ther 
have been redeemed !”+ Stephana Quinzani heard a voice in her heart exclaim 
ing, Love, love, love ! and became all seraphic at the sound.{ The same mysti 
call to Ursula Benincasa was not a mere subjective fancy, for it was heard no 
by herself alone but by others.§ | 
“ O Jesus Christ,” cries John de Avila, “ how strong is thy love, and how i 
converts all things to good! He that is nourished with the noble love of our Sav- 
iour will never feel hunger nor poverty, and will put all things temporal under his 
feet, for, possessing God by love, he will want nothing.”’|) A 
How a retrospective glance at the historical facts, contained in the former vol 
umes, would verify the truth of such observations ; for from what other prineipl 
sprung all those varied fruits of heroism, justice, and sanctity, which have beet 
witnessed but from the love of Him, whom to love is to obey, and keep his g 
command? Ifthe true marks of love for God be, as St. Theresa says, ‘* the prayer 
which are offered up with ardor for what regards the glory of his Son and the 
augmentation of the Catholic faith,” we need only refer to the fifth book for abun. 
dant and glorious illustration. Love itself being thus the object of preference 


ee 


habitual or actual, it followed that all the affections and springs of human action 
were, more or less, directed towards this common centre, for it was clearly not 
alone the schoolmen and mystic philosophers, but men of every condition, in ages 
of faith, who might have used the words of St. Hilary which St. Thomas cites as 
expressing his own conviction, “ I am conscious that I owe to God this principal 
office of my life, that all my speech and all my senses should proclaim him.”§ 
An observation of the effects resulting leads us naturally to the second source of 
evidence which has been pointed out, consisting in those traits of manner whieh 
revealed the existence amongst men of the clean of heart. Here we stand upon a 
mountain which commands an immense prospect, for all that we have hitherto 


surveyed, and all that awaits our observation in the subsequent pages of this his- 
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tory can be seen from this point stretched out before us. It is clear that every 
- grace which belonged to the children of beatitude was intimately associated with 
— this element, we must therefore adopt arbitrary limits, and be content with a rap~ 
ma d glance at some of the most prominent facts which bear testimony to the pres- 
ence of the pure. 
_ Among these we have noticed the influence of the clergy, the influence of the 
church, and, in general, of the theological element in the constitution of society : 
for in purity of heart and mystic illumination lay the secret of this great moral 
power. Weare told that men, in those ages, were the slaves of priests ; but it is 
strange that those who advance this objection should not observe that it may be 
turned against themselves ; for what does this imply but that they chose to be in- 
fluenced by those who possessed, in the highest degree, sanctity and wisdom? What 
philosopher would attempt to found a charge against Alcibiades, upon his own 
testimony, that he is enslaved by Socrates, saying, eataSedovl@pévos re UO 
Tod avOpa@rov, ws ovdeltsdn’ ovdevos adlov.* 
The clean of heart, in ages of faith, were the church’s slaves! Well, admitting 
~ for a moment such an application of the term, what, let us ask, was the consequence 
of abolishing this tyranny? Whether increase of purity followed the progress 
of the self-styled emancipators of the human mind, is a question, reader, that no 
one possessed of any learning can be at a loss to answer. If any should now 
pretend to regard the solution as difficult, they may be referred to the testimony 
of those liberators themselves, who acknowledge that their success had not 
multiplied the clean of heart. Luther’s profound discouragement, towards the end 
_of his career, arose from this observation. “ If I had known at first,” said he, “ that 
men were so much the enemies of the word of God, I should certainly have remain- 
 edsilent and tranquil. 1 imagined that they only sinned through ignorance. The 
world is like a drunken peasant: if you put it in the saddle right on one side, it 
falls down on the other. There is no helping it, do what one will. The world 
chooses to belong to Satan. God forbid the world should last fifty years longer ! 
Many sects will arise which are now hidden in the hearts of men. Let the Lord 
cut matters short with the last judgment, for there is no amelioration to expect. 
The time is come that was predicted, when men would live without God, each 
according to his fantasy. Our people, now that they are free from the laws of 
& i the pope, wish to be free also from the laws of God.” Finally, he took such a dis- 
gust for Wittemberg that he could no longer endure to remain there. He wrote 
_ from Leipzig to his wife, in 1545, in these terms :—“ I wish to arrange affairs so 
___ as to have no more need of returning to Wittemberg: my heart has grown cold 
for that city ; I desire to inhabit it no longer. Wittemberg has become a real 
Sodom, and I will never return to it again; I would rather pass my life on the 
roads, begging my bread, than torment my poor last days by the view of the scan- 


* Plato, Conviv. 35. 
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dals pencaaanle has all. my pains have been in vain* Such was th 
sult of breaking up the ancient spiritual order of faith, of delivering the V 
the disputation of the curious, and directing the energies of ungovernable 
attack the only authority which could restrain the passions, and subject the af 
tions of the human heart to the sources of purity. ‘a 
Tn order next to this great fact of the predominance of religious power, a be 
noted, that extraordinary solidity and security of the ancient Christian states, 
Jed to such important practical results in favor of intellectual and ioral @ rood, 
Do you seek for the immediate cause of this phenomenon ?—You will find it in the 
multitude of the clean of heart ; for, as one who knew them mA “ He who hath 
a clear conscience will be Healy contented and kept in peace ;” you will find it 
in the character of their political wisdom, which cannot be more faithfully summed 
up than in these words of their choice director :—“ Study only to please God, and 
be subject to every human creature for God’s sake. Obey superiors, assist inferiors, 
show reverence to all, and piously endure the manners of the weak and perverse, 
If you wish to be saved, if you yish to be happy, follow the humility of Christ, | 
and despise yourself ; do not wish to be on the tongues of men who deceive their 
silly lover by vain praises and temporal glory. Look at your own heart, and see 
to how many passions it is obnoxious, and you will never boast of yourself or de- 
spise others, however weak or poor they may be. Let vain glory be far from — 
you, and the desire of human praise on account of some science or art acquired. | 
Perish the false imagination of sanctity! Rejoice with dove-like simplicity, and 
teach others more by example than by subtle words.” + , 
Lastly, you will find it in the submission of the clean of heart to the authority 
of God, speaking by the Church; for as the Church sings in her hymn of the — 
Epiphany, alluding to the fears of the cruel Herod,— 
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** Non eripit mortalia 
Qui regna dat coelestia.” 


Luther, in his “ Sincere Exhortation to ail Christians, to warn them from the 
spirit of Rebellion,” in 1524, teaches them that there must be a spiritual but not — 
a temporal insurrection. His philosophic penetration may be judged of by the 
result which Europe is still beholding, without any prospect of the spectacle being — 
soon at anend. Observe, this solid and secure permanence’of states during ages 
of faith is a fact which cannot be disputed. Luther himself recognized it in bit- — 
terness of spirit, when he saw the change around him. “ Germany,” said he, 
“has been, and it will never again be what it has been.” “ Self-security and the — 
- invisible force formed the base of the spiritual or religious state,” as Novalis ob- — 
serves, “and consequently the civil society which was inseparably connected with q 
it could not but participate in the same advantages.”’ . 7 


* Michelet Mém. de Luther, tome iii. ¢ Thom. & Kempis, Sermonum II. pars 7. | 
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it Now, if you will hear the thoughtful poet of a less happy age, this fact alone, 
‘when joined with that of their intellectual activity, would warrant your conclud- 


ing that these must have been, in a most eminent degree, ages of the clean of heart ; 
for, saith he in solemn verse, alluding to the transitory shadows of government 


a that pass around him,— 


‘* The irreversible decree stands sure, 
Where men are selfish, covetous of gain 


Heady and fierce, unholy and impure, 
Their toil is lost, and fruitless all their pain, 
They cannot build a work which shall endure.”’* 


‘The complaint of the slave Xanthias, in Aristophanes, wept éuod 6’ ovdels Aoyos 
no one talks of me, is then the expression of all servile hearts ; and social con- 
yulsions, with all their dismal consequences to the people, follow. 

The schoolmen saw that such effects were inevitable, if the human race were at 
any time to adopt for guide reason, without grace—intelligence, without the light 
of a heart supernaturally cleansed ; and philosophers in our age have begun to 
speak like them. Suppose a vast intelligence, void of morality : ‘‘ You have,” 
continues one of these, “ the genius of evil upon earth. Science, in the hand of 
this malevolent being, is only an instrument of egotism, and, consequently, of dis- 
order and destruction ; for he will make it serve, not to the glory of God and the 
happiness of humanity, but to the satisfaction of his own appetites, to the caprices 
of his imagination ; and if such a being were to have duration and power, 
_ he would finish by absorbing the whole creation in his devouring personality.” 
Again, another important fact which indicates the purity of the hearts of men 
_ during those ages, was that heroic contempt for personal convenience which we be- 
__ fore observed as constituting a characteristic feature of their justice. “ By nature,” 
_ says St. Clement of Alexandria, “ man isa lofty animal and proud, and desirous 
4 of all good. Nothing is so contrary to the Divine nature as the love of pleasure, 
_ which makes men resemble swine.”’+ This contempt of pleasure, which appears 


| Bee ‘ : . ° es 
inthe worst of men when their temporal interest forbids them to indulge in it, was 





_ then conspicuous in all ranks of society, whenever it was a question of the soul or 
; of religion. St. Chrysostom even reproached himself with his having taken 
thought respecting what was necessary for him in the desert, when recollecting 
; the example of those who are the slaves of the world, whom a vile ambition leads 
to load themselves with great employments, and to take part in the administration of 
public affairs, “ For they,” said he, “ sacrifice without the least repugnance all 
the commodities which appear of so great a price to us, in order that they may 
amass perishable riches, For this end neither labors nor dangers, nor ignominy, 
pener long voyages, nor a protracted residence in a foreign land, nor any kind of 


* Trench. +S. Clem. Alex. Pedagog. Lib. iii, ¢. 7. 
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anxiety, nor the rigor of the seasons, nor the chance of rans in fie: : 
_ the fear of sudden death, for an instant occupy their attention.”* = ine a 
“Why are all those Jost who are lost in the world,” exclaims St. me E 
it be not on account of their seeking their comfort and their repose 2” _ 
keeping subordinate to all considerations of a spiritual nature what the ge rel 
modern civilization requires men to study and cultivate with a kind of re 
worship, that the clean of heart, in ages of faith, found their asso th 
were ever ready to sacrifice what was even most closely associated with s 
the interests of a more important intellectual object required it. Witness th 
words of St. Hilary, advising the Catholics of Milan to abandon their churche 
and assemble in the woods and caverns, rather than remain when Auxentius th 
Arian bishop usurped that see:—‘‘ Of one thing I bid you beware— Antichrist 
The love of wallsill possesses you ; ill do you venerate the church of God in roof 
and edifices. Male enim vos parietum amor capit: male ecclesiam Dei in teetis 
wedificiisque veneramini. I1] do you bear under these the name of peace. Safer 
to me are the mountains, the woods, lakes, prisons, and deep caverns ; for in these 
the prophets, either remaining or thrown, prophesied with the Spirit of God, 
Memorable words !_ How well might they be addressed to many who now clir 
to chief seats and to cathedrals which their fathers impiously seized, though by 
such advice there would be little hope of aught exciting buta smile! Yet, had 
occasion been presented in the middle ages, what multitudes would have obeyed 
the summons with alacrity! The views of men of pure hearts, who saw God, 
were not to be confined by walls and edifices, however sublime as works of 4 i 
any more than their understandings could have been imposed on by words not 
identical with faith, however skilfully arranged to sound like it. 
Did our limits permit such a delay, we might take a glance here even at the 
amusements and pleasures of society in ages of faith, and be able to trace the in- 
fluence of pure hearts, in the very choice which was made of objects to afford them. 
Assuredly great is the contrast between the beautiful solemnities of a Catholic pop. 
ulation, which draw all Genoa to the church of a mountain village, and the igno- 
ble festivals of a city professing to have reformed religion, which hires its theati es 
fora dinner. But observation of evidence more grave requires us to p oceed. 
The sanctification of all professions and forms of life by the ruling motive, and 
their direction to a supernatural end, clearly and steadily’ pursued, without inter- 
ruption or obscurity arising from any defilement of the heart, is a fact which de- 
serves attention, perhaps more than any other as yet noticed. How many duties 
were then uppermost in minds which now can think only upon rights! What @ 
mysterious charm was attached to each office, in discharge of which all sinister 
view was laid aside! Let us consider how many forms of beauteous and inno- 


cent life existed in the middle ages under the influence of Catholicism. There 
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full of honor, for directing well the young affections. By its side was the monas- 
tie life, with its solemn purifications and delicious peace, which made St. Bernard 
say that the crowds which followed it seemed to him more angels than men, and 
that so constantly was their intention directed according to God’s heart, that he 
fi ily believed, without mentioning things of greater merit, that in every step 
wi ch they made, and in every movement of their hands, they added somewhat to 
the crown prepared for them in the eternal world.* There was, again, the pil- 
grim life, with its purifying renouncements, and yet, on the other hand, its sweet 
F nd sanctifying recollections of holy men and holy places ; there was the knight- 
ly life, with its chivalrous allegiance to heaven, its high enjoyment of all the rev- 
erential sentiments of our nature, and all its gentle associations of forest glades 
and crested towers, with the defence of the weak and the noble love of whatever 
is good and honorable. Nor Jet us forget the peasant life, with its delicious initia- 
tion into all the ineffable consolations and splendors of the saints, having in each 
ral church and monastery a paradise ever open to it, yielding not alone a peace 
felicity, but even a form of external beauty surpassing whatever could be 
yined in the palaces of kings,— all were conditions sanctified and pure, 


‘*« The deadly germs of languor and disease 
Died in the human frame, and purity 
Blest with all gifts her earthly worshippers, 
How vigorous is there the form of age ! 
How clear its open and unwrinkled brow ! 
Where neither avarice, cunning, pride, nor care 
Have stamp’d the seal of grey deformity. 
How lovely the intrepid front of youth ! 
With meek-eyed courage, deck’d with freshest grace— 
Courage of soul, that dreaded not a name, 
And elevated will, that journey’d on 
Through life’s phantasmal scene in fearlessness Y 


This Catholic view of the constitution of human life suggested to blessed Greg- 
01 ry the plan of his septiform litany ; for he divided all the people of the city into 
seven choirs, comprising in separate divisions the monks, the nuns, the children, 
laymen, the widows, and the married women.+ Duties were multiplied with 
rieties of offices arising out of the order of society, so that nothing could be 
different than the type of a pure and happy state, in ages of faith, and that 
the modern views of civilization would substitute in its place ; for they 
would have only the one prosaic unspiritual life of passions misapplied and ener- 


* Epist. cccexli. + Hist. Miscell. Addit. Script. Rer, Italic. tom. i. 
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gies squandered upon ends that satisfy not—life monotonous and toil 
which sin, which avarice, not God, has made—recalling the unhappy ¢ 
cient Rome, when there was only the rhetorician’s life, the sophist’s aie 
bune or the patrician life ; none of which states to the intelligence could hem ev “a 
yielded one ray of hope to gild the sad horizon of this brief existence, or 0 001 
sole in misery the poor diseased heart. ee, 
The angel of the school saw nothing in the difference of rank and degrees es 
lished around him in the world but what he thought might have been aiting 
human existence before the fall. “In the state of innocence,’’ saith he, “ ther 
was disparity from difference of sex, age, disposition, and knowledge ; for man 
worked not by necessity, but by free-will, which implies that man may more or 
less apply his mind to do any thing or acquire any knowledge, Therefore some zx 
make greater proficiency in justice and wisdom than others. There was disparity, 
also, of bodily strength or constitution. Now it is true that equality is a cause 
of rendering mutual love equal ; yet nevertheless amongst unequals there might ‘e 
greater love than amongst equals, for a father loves his child more than a brother 
loves a brother. Disparity may arise from the part of God, that the beauty of 
order may be developed amongst men. It was not contrary to the dignity of — 
the state of innocence that man should rule over man, since even amongst angels _ 
there are dominations ; the dominion in the state of innocence would have been — 
that by which a free man is directed towards his own good ; and this dominion — 
is good, because man is naturally a social animal ; and the social life of man — 
could not exist unless some one should preside to provide for the common wel- — 
fare.*” } 
How strange to many ears at present must be this proposition of St. Thomas :_ 
” Who would now 
dare to utter it before a large assembly? It is that we have lost the idea of the — 
possibility of such a combination ; it is that we have lost the idea of the state of — 
the rich being sanctified, of the state of rule and authority sanctified, of the state of ; 
knowledge and intellectual superiority sanctified. How few men are there who — 
can now represent any fair and glorious ideal !—how few now living associated, — 
in the minds oftheir contemporaries, with any complete, beautiful, or inspiring — 
image of moral grandeur or loveliness! There are the personages of Greece and 
Rome, and of our modern novels perhaps, at every step ; but those of holy or — 
knightly books, on which our fathers fed their lofty hearts, may be sought in vain, — 
This supernatural direction of mind, by which the intention was fixed upon — 
fulfilling the highest duty, was shown by the moralists of the ages of faith to be 
the only basis on which any structure of virtue could rise with security ; and — 
their remarks in verification are highly interesting. “I have seen,’ says St. 
John Climachus, “ many and various germs of virtues planted by those who live’ 

































“ Nec ineequalitas hominum excluditur per innocentie statum., 
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in the world, watered with vain glory as if from the pollution of a sewer, dug 


: yound by ostentation, and manured with human praise, which, when they were 





afterwards transferred to the desert, where they were no longer seen by men 
of the world nor nourished with the miry waters of vain glory, have all suddenly 
dried up and withered away.””* 

With such morality the blessed clean of heart were not content. “ Where is 
faith 2” exclaims St. Jerome—“ where is purity of soul ?—where is the prayer of 
han in the sea, and of the children in the furnace, and of Daniel among the 
lions, and of the thief upon the cross? Let every one examine his own heart, 
and he will perceive how rare it is to find a faithful soul which does nothing for 
glory or to please men, For he who fasts does not immediately fast to God ; nor 
does he who stretches out his hand to the poor immediately lend to God. Vices 
are neighbors to virtues. It is difficult to be content with the judgment of God 

alone.” + Difficult, no doubt, it was, in all ages, to possess such contentment ; 
nevertheless we have only to consult the historical monuments which bear testi- 
mony to the manners of that middle period, to behold the difficulty overcome ; 
for it is certainly no misrepresentation to affirm that men in those times had merely 
to look around them to witness indisputable evidence of faith and purity of soul 
—to see crowds who not alone abstained from wrong like virtuous Gentiles, lov- 
ing truth and equity, and hating and resisting, as far as the Christian law per- 
mits, all things opposed to them with the steadiness of instinct, but who at- 
tained to an angelic life through the love of God. The exception would not 
have been a man like Aristides, who was remarkable as being the only one amongst 
his contemporaries that was acknowledged to be above calumny ; but however 
numerous might be the unhappy who fell from the height of their vocation, either 
in ecclesiastical or civil life, it was such persons in reality who formed the phenom- 
enon that was pointed out as strange. 

Without being sceptical to a degree that would destroy the foundation of all 
knowledge, we cannot avoid arriving at this conclusion, that it was the spirit of 
multitudes in those ages to do nothing for glory or to win human praise—to be 
directed in all actions by the immediate sense of a religious duty, and to be con- 
tent with the judgment of God alone. There was a soul of self-devotion in the 
whole order of the ancient Catholic state, pervading all its members, which im- 
parted to men the faculty of rendering every path of life a way to heaven. Hear 
how a prince of Italy speaks, and you may learn from his words what was purity 
of heart in relation to a crown :—“ My conscience is witness,” says John Francis 
Picus of Mirandula, “that I do not covet sovereign power, nor am I prompted by 
the desire of riches ; for I prefer a life of peaceful meditation and tranquil study 
to turbulent riches : and I would rather be governed than govern ; but I perceive 
that unless there be one prince, our affairs will go on ill, and that we shall be de- 


* Scala Paradisi, grad. ii. + S. Hieron. advers. Luciferianos. 
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Fete by continual seditions. Now that I say this sincerely it aod Z 
ed ; for what more horrible to a composed mind than popular commotio 
the discussion of civil controversies ?—what more abhorrent from the life o 
and philosophy, which I love, than to fear continually hostile invasions, 
tic treachery, enemies without, poison within ? Nevertheless, since by my birt 
and by the laws I seem destined to fulfil the office of ruler, I will endure these 
things to the best of my power, and accommodate myself to them.”* Wet ‘a 
“ King Ferdinand covered with years and glory,” says Roderick of Toledo, 
“was fore-warned of his death in a vision, and soon after visited with the first 
symptoms of his malady. He caused himself to be carried, therefore, to the city 
of Leon, where he first went to the cathedral, and prostrated himself before e 
altars, praying that God would grant him a happy passage to immortal bliss, It 
being the night of our Lord’s nativity, the king, though sick, assisted at mating 
with the clergy. The next day, the mass of Toledo, the Mozdrabic, was solemn-— 
ly celebrated in his presence, when he received the sacrament of the Lord’s body 
and blood. On the next day, having called the bishops, abbots, and religious — 
men, he caused himself to be carried into the church, and there, with his diadem — 
on his head and clothed in the royal robes before the sarcophagus of St. Isidore, 
he cried out to the Lord with a clear voice, saying, ‘Tua est potentia, tuum est 
regnum, Domine, tu es super omnes reges, tuo imperio omnia sunt subjecta : quod — 
te donante accepi, restituo tibi regnum, tantum animam meam in eterna luce jube- t 
as collocari.’ So saying, laying aside his royal garments, he begged for merey, — 
and received from the bishops penitence and the grace of last unction. Clothed 
in sackcloth and covered with ashes, he passed two days in penitence and tears, — 
On the third, at the hour of sext, it being the feast of St. John the Evangelist, 
full of days, he rendered up his spirit to God, and was buried i in the same church 
of St. Isidore.”+ Thus could a king die. ‘ 
If we were desired to point out men in regal authority resembling in their views — 
and policy Hippias, after the detection of the conspiracy against him, who regarded — 
all his subjects as his secret enemies, and who, instead of attempting to provide for 
their future welfare, aimed only at plundering them—who, being conscious of de- 
serving their hatred, and feeling in proportion less secure from its effects, consider _ 
ed Attica as a domain held by a precarious tenure, and thought only of profiting — 
as much as possible by his uncertain possession, taking care to place beyond their ‘ 
reach the funds which h. raised by extraordinary imposts and artifices of all kinds, ‘ 
— it would not, assuredly, be to the annals of the middle ages, that one would — 
first and most naturally look. To protect religion, and to multiply the institu-— 
tions which it formed for the diffusion of virtue and happiness among the people, 


was then the recognized duty of all rulers ; and it must never be forgotten what — 
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* Joan. F. Pic, Mirand, Epist. Lib. i. 
t Moderici Toletani de Rebus Hispanie, Lib. vi.c, 14. 
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7 o imbers of them discharged it with fidelity. The epitaph on Louis VIT. of 
_ France gave glorious testimony of his having merited a place amongst them :— 


‘« Servula tristis, inops, aliquo sub rege : sub isto 
Floruit ecclesia, libera, leta, potens.”* 


. 
‘The situations that might be supposed, at first, least reconcileable with the mystic 
sanctity of the clean of heart would be found, upon a second view, to have formed 
no exception to what was then the general law ofall social positions. Witness, 
for example, the profession of arms :—“ Chivalry,” says a modern French writer, 
“ isa real event of history—a great institution of the middle ages ; its image is re- 
flected in the manners and details given by the romances of chivalry, which in 
this respect may be called a chronicle of the middle ages, no less true than even 
the chronicle of St. Denis.”+ Many other authors of modern times have attempt- 
ed to throw discredit upon the representation of honor and purity which belonged 
to the ancient military character in ages of faith, when Sir Percival was a model 
for the imitation of its youth ; and even this writer, in the very same work, is so 
inconsistent as to ask, “ What is the truth on which has been embroidered tiis 
smiling fiction of chivalry ?” They are perhaps misled by an exclusive attention 
to the characters and manners around them, and a notion that they must always 
have been the same ; but they should consider whether there be not reason to fear 
Test it should be only what was merely animal in the ancient chivalry,—courage, 
egotism, ferocity, the high excitement and the battle-cry which had survived in 
the profession—while what was divine, and spiritual, and mystic in its constitution 
has passed away, including piety, grace, the sanctifying direction of the thoughts 
to some just and holy end—the mind, in short, that would suggest the memorable 
teply, “ Milites sumus, imperator, tui, sed tamen servi Dei: tibi militiam debemus, 
illi innocentiam.” 





It was this divine and spiritual guidance of the intention which, under the 
‘sanction of Christ, as conveyed in his answer to the soldiers, was supposed in the 
middle ages io render the profession of arms reconcileable with the beatitude of 
theclean of heart. “ The duty ofa knight,’ King Alfred used to say, “consists 
in providing that the church should have peace, and that the laborers should be 
undisturbed.” No adverse fortune could disturb the serene felicity of such men 
—like the strong oak, which, when the Alpine blasts contend, and the leaves and 
branches are scattered on the ground, still adheres to the rock, and with its deep 
Toots cleaves to the earth :— 





‘* Haud secus assiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus heros 
Tunditur, et magno persentit pectore curas : 
Mens immota manet, lacryme volvuntur inanes.”t 


* Duchesne, tom, iv. + Villemain, Tableau de la Lit. au Moyen Age, 260. IV. 445. 


























Witness Guido de Montigny, who bore the standard of Philip A 
battle of Bovines :-— 


‘qui mente immohilis ut mons 
Vexillum regale die portavit in illo ;” 


and, under more trying circumstances, witness the moral courage of Lore: 
elected doge of Venice at a moment when the triple scourge of war, pe aad i 
and famine overwhelmed his country, and who on the day of his inaugurat 
commenced his address to the people with these words :—‘“ Etiam si ambulave 
in medio umbre mortis, non timebo mala, quoniam tu mecum es,””* a 
Abbon, the monk, in his poem on the siege of Paris, thus relates the veaul 0 
one of its defenders ;— 


‘* Happy Robert, struck by an arrow, breathed his last !” 


** Robbertus felix jaculo spiravit ibidem."+ 


“ After all,” says a modern French cablice: “ the Christian hero is an admi ble ; 
character. The people whom he defends regards him as their father ; he protects 
the laborer and the harvest ; he prevents injustice ; he is an angel of war whoa . 
God sends to mitigate that scourge ; cities open their gates at the mere rumor of | 
his justice ; ramparts fall down before his virtues ; he joins to the warrior’s 
courage the charity of the Gospel ; his conversation moves and instructs ; his 
words have the grace of a perfect simplicity ; one is astonished to find so much 
sweetness in a man who lives in the midst of perils, as the honey is concealed 
under the bark of the oak which has braved the storm.” Would you trace he 
operation of the purifying spirit in the great events which constituted a new mil- 
itary epoch in the history of the world, and observe the thoughts which moved 
the Pilgrim and the red-cross Knight, to undertake the deliverance of the Holy 
Land? Hear a contemporary author whose sincerity is beyond suspicie . 
“ We speak,” says Guibert de Nogent, “ of the new and incomparable expeditior 
of Jerusalem. To undertake this, not the ambition of empty fame, not the 
love of riches, nor the desire of extending territories, have excited our people; 
not even, what would be excusable, the defence of liberty or of the public good, 
has been the motive, but their sole desire and object were to defend the holy 
church, endangered by the incursions of the barbarous ‘nations, and by the in- 
vasion of Gentiles. For this pious wish was in the mind of every one, that the 
equestrian order and the vulgar multitude, which, after the example of Paganism, 
had been accustomed to occupy themselves in mutual slaughter might, in this way, 
find in arms a new mode of obtaining salvation ; so that without embracing the 
monastic profession, or wholly leaving the world, they might, under their usu; 7 


habit, perform their respective duties and win the grace of God.”{ John, the 


i 
; 


' 


* Fasti Ducales, 210. Venice, 1696, ap. Rio. + Lib. 1. t Gesta Dei per F 
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abbot of Casa Maria, in his letter to St. Bernard relating the afflictions of the Cru- 
_ saders in Palestine, and showing with what humility they were received by them, 
_. as sent for their purification, adds this remarkable testimony, “ those who have re- 
turned have assured me that they have seen many die there, who said, that they 
_ preferred dying to returning, lest they should fall again into sins,’’* 
James the First, King of Aragon, who recovered three kingdoms to Christianity, 
from the Moors, and evinced the love which animated him, by causing to be erec- 
ted two thousand churches, furnished a striking instance, in his own person, of the 
purity and constancy of this faith. Bernardine Gomesius relates, that when this 
great king was preparing to set out on his expedition to Jerusalem, he came to 
Saragossa, where he was met by the queen, his daughter, with Peter and James, 
and also Sanctius the Archbishop, all of whom, as if in conspiracy, surrounded 
him, some embracing his neck, others falling at his feet, with tears and groans, 
praying that he would renounce so Jong and perilous a journey, and not leave 
them desolate as those who were to see his faceno more. To whom the king re- 
_ plied, after embracing them all most lovingly, “ In vain do you weep and afflict 
yourselves with lamentations, attempting to turn me aside from this holy expedi- 
tion ; since, what I owe to the celestial and common parent, God, is by far to be 
preferred to the things which I owe, on human grounds, to you, although my 
dearest children ; for I have done what I could for you, to whom I leave far 
more than I received from my parents, and I have enriched you all with the glory 
of my deeds, which constitutes the best of patrimonies. | Now the same celestial ° 
father calls me elsewhere: for what is greater than to recover the Sepulchre of 
his beloved Son Jesus Christ, and to rescue that gracious and holy land marked 
with his footsteps, from the impious enemies of his sacred name, who now occupy 
it? For Iam bound to this expedition by the desire of my mind, and as if by a 
vow made in the beginning of my reign ; also because hitherto Spaniards alone, 
of all kings, have been prevented from engaging in it, and lastly because the 
_ present is a favorable opportunity, two emperors, and a mighty force of land and 
_ sea combining, so that not to co-operate in such a pious and honorable task, would 
~ benot only disgraceful to the Spanish name, but also i impious and detestable. In 
_ proportion too as our far-advanced age brings nearer to us the time of our death, 
we are the more admonished to pour out for Christ what is leftof our life; for I 
will not refuse to die for him who did not refuse to die for me.’ So saying, 
amidst tears and lamentations, and being no longer able to speak, having saluted 
all, he separated from them, and returned to Barcelona. 
Whatever views men may entertain respecting the cause itself, no one probably 
will refuse to admit, on the evidence of such passages, that it was defended by 
men of pure and simple hearts. Upon such good grounds did Dante build, when 
he placed the Crusader’s spirit in the joys of paradise, for there he finds his an- 


*B Bern. Epist. ccclxxxvi. + Bernardini Gomesii de Vita Jacobi I. Arag. Lib. xvii 






























Sei al ata A F 44 ——-eeenl Follow'd then a . 
ime ; The Emperor Conrad ; and his knighthood he 
ee _ Did gird on me : in such good part he took 
My valiant service. After him 1 went 
To testify against that evil law, 
Whose people, by the shepherd’s fault, possess 
Your right, usurping. There, by that foul crew 
Was I releas’d from the deceitful world 


Whose base affection many a spirit soils : 
And from the martyrdom came to this peace.”* 


Upon the whole then, from even this rapid glance at ancient manners, it ill 
be sufficiently clear, that there was no need, in these ages of long and artful spe 2ech, 
to color the different pursuits of life, each being followed with such pure intenti on, D, 
All that was in the heart could have been explained in a few simple words, | 
those of saintly Adalbert, in answer to the barbarians, who asked him to give 
some account of himself after they had struck him to the earth, while he was preach- 
ing on a little island in a river of Prussian Pomerania. “I am a slave,” aS 
his reply, “by name Adalbert, by profession a monk, formerly a bisliop, now 
your apostle. The object of my journey is your salvation ; that you may forsake 
your dumb idols, acknowledge your Creator, the only true “God ; and that by. De- 
lieving in him you may inherit everlasting life !? From the king to the low ost 
vassal, every one could give a reason of the office which he had to discharge, in ag 
clear and precise terms, though. in his own eyes, it was encompassed with a mystic 
light of true glory. | 

But we cannot remain longer to enjoy this extensive and richly varied prosy act. 
Let us only remark, in descending, that it is the direction of the intention, and 
steady adherence to the duty prescribed, which has caused so many of the mod or 
investigators of history, to lose the object of their toil. Their hunting throu gh 
these regions is ardent, desperate, but in vain. They beat every cover—Hai io 
graphy, canon law, state papers, asceticism, scholastic controversy, They ar re 
soon in full ery after the game : they follow it closely, discover all its turns, E. 
when every one expects to see them secure it, some strange and unaccountable 
delusion sends them away in quite an opposite direction. An impenetrable mis 
arises, which soon reduces to a piteous condition these ‘late boasters, who may 
now, not undeservedly, be taunted with the appellation of despatchers of history, 
as their phrase was ever, that, in few words, they would despatch it. ark r 
time and labor have been lost. The saint or hero, whose memory they pursued 1 
with an aversion ill concealed by their professions of impartiality, vanishes from 


their view. The hallowed and devoted thoughts are hidden from them ; so instead 
of the inspiring sentences of old Catholic song, we are presented with the Thueydi 


* Cant. xv. 
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ad ms tate 
an ; ioliesey: i The truest motive though least manifest in word.” They 
sought in fact themselves in history, and they have even found themselves, and 
an for them if it be not to their own destruction. Judging then of others from 
what they find within themselves, every thing is easily seen through and explained, 
and of course, in place of Catholic worthies, we find only men of the nineteenth 
cer ry. History has proved to them like a magician’s wood which receives the 
knight and presents only a horrid phantom to his pursuer, a deformed spectral 
image to strike at which would be only beating the air. Hypocrites, blasphemers, 
magicians, ventriloquists, harlequins, murderers, seducers, and beings with the pride 
of Satan, rise up before them, where others, in the rays of the Eternal Wisdom, had 
seen the holy and the pure of heart. Let us leave them shrouded in the mists of 
earth, combatting these phantoms : their hounds may bark on, but their chase will 
- ever have the same result ; for this is mystic ground, and they who see no charity 
¥ find no truth. 


CHAPTER III. 


=\HE literature of the ages of faith, on which we have thrown a hasty glance 
F in the preceding books, while tracing the influence which it received from 
2 humbleness of mind and the merciful spirit, would afford a vast field for 
delightful study if we were permitted by our limits to consider it fully in 
relation to the beatitude of the clean of heart. The course before us, how- 
ever, is so extensive, and it will shortly lead us upon ground which so close- 
ly ly borders upon this domain, that I shal] content myself at present with a few brief 
obser vations, which will be of no small avail if they can suggest to others, better 
skill led, the idea of pursuing for themselves this most interesting investigation. 

F The objection so often noticed to the literature of the middle ages, that it is 
wholly theological, and tinged with the views of men inhabiting a cloister, must 
sent itself, in the first place, as furnishing evidence of the fact, which it is the 
: : of this chapter to establish. That there is some truth in the charge cannot be 
ae ed, since there could not be found a more appropriate motto for the whole 

arning of that period, than the words of St. Augustin : “ Omnis mihi copia que 

Jeus meus non est, egestas est.” * That one whole department of modern litera- 
Besa not the least important where the associations of faith have perished, was 
ec cmparatvely wanting in the middle ages, might almost be inferred from the can- 


Peat. * Confess. xiii. 8. 
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"aba of Hagebidin bap of Mets, in t the wiigtelee oie: tials lecrea, that w 
ever has composed and disseminated amongst the people any writing inj ariot 
the reputation of another, should be scourged if he could not prove what he 
vanced, and that whoever should first find such a writing was to tear ioe 
on pain of being treated as its author.”* 

Were we, however, to analyze the numerous popular charges against the ]i 
productions of the middle ages, whatever might be the terms in which heal 
conveyed, I believe we should find that most of them sprung from no other soure 
but that which prompts Euripides to ridicule A®schylus in the shades, who whe , 
the latter had boasted, in recommendation of himself, that he had never introdua of 


‘amatory scenes into his pieces, replies to him : 



















Ma Ar’ ovéi yap Hv ris ‘Appodirns ovbév Cot.t 


This it is in reality, which causes so many volumes of the middle ages to slum 
ber upon shelves, and to be consigned to moths and obscurity, as being unreadable, 
wearisome, and barbarous ; wlifle every hand holds some book exhibiting the stops 
that train our intellects to vain delight, which bears proof of having been written, 
not indeed in a cell, or upon a buckler, but in some palace of indolence, amidst 
wine and merriment, which might remind one of the reply of Lainez, when surprise 
was expressed on his being found, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the king’ 


library, after a late supper : q 


q 









‘* Regnat nocte calix, volvuntur biblia mane, 
Cum Pheebo Bacchus dividit imperium.” a 


It is not that any sweet affection of our nature is altogether banished from 
these ancient books, but that every image is shrouded in such a mystic robe of 
innocence and purity, that all attraction for the vitiated fancy is destroyed. 
poet, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, has caught the true spirit of this ancient 
literature, when, after relating the astonishment of Margaret of Branksome on be 
holding Cranstoun stalking below within the castle court, into which he had bee 


enabled, by his goblin page, to pass undiscovered, he continues : 


“* Oft have I mused what purpose bad 

That vile malicious urchin had 
To bring this meeting round 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant sprite, 
In such no joy is found : 

And oft I’vedeem’d, perchance he thought 

Their erring passion might have wrought 
Sorrow, and sin, and shame, 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant knight, 


* Longueval, Hist. de l’Eglis. Gal. v. 12 + Aristoph. Rane, 1057. 
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And to the gentle lady bright 
Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well ; 
True love’s the gift which God has given 
To mun alone beneath the heaven. 
It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 
It liveth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die ; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soulcan bind.” 





| This was the affection which breaks. out often in an unexpected manner in 
monuments which attest the existence of love in the middle ages ; as in the Prayer- 
book of Charles the Bald, written in letters of gold, in which we find this 
verse added to the Litanies at the end: “ - Hirmindrudim conjugem nostram 
conservare digneris, te rogamus, audi nos.” The indulgence of the passions 
-as exhibited, and often recommended, in the modern literature, was so opposed 
to the public sense of Catholic states in ages of faith, that instruction was conveyed in 



























every form imaginable, to warn men from its danger. Under an image of the 
blessed Virgin and the Divine Child, inscriptions used to be placed for this pur- 
_ pose in the streets of cities. There is an ancient house near Cadenabbia, on the 
Lake of Como, upon which may still be read these lines, beneath a fresco paint- 
 ingofthe Virgin Mother : “Sin is like the fire, which begins by little and little. 
~ He who follows profane love, departs far from God. The contumaceous sinner has 
_ no peace with heaven. Of that which you commit to-day, the fruit you will to-mor- 
~ row taste. The crucifix is a great book to the man who hath a fixed regard.” 
n Undoubtedly there can be discovered here and there books of the middle ages 
~ which can satisfy any taste, however abject, as the collectors of facetiz need not 
be told, who love to furnish out their shelves ; but the picture of the affections by 
| _ the poet I have cited is strictly historical, for any other would have been in vio- 
y lation of the chivalrous type; and those who in the sixteenth century began to 
innovate and dissolve the mysticism, and invent tales in the spirit of Boccacio, 
were in Catholic society regarded as heretics, while their works were committed 
to the flames amidst the execrations of the people. At the same time we may re- 
mark, that to purity of heart the ages of faith were indebted also for the univer- 
‘Sality of the range which was open. to poetry and literature ; and even, though 
_ perhaps at rare and brief intervals, for the enjoyment of dramatic representations, 
in accordance with the fancy of the innocent and the taste of the religious. So 
early indeed as in the fifth century we find that actors were excommunicated by a 
|  deeree of the Council of Arles, yet the decision of St. Antoninus with respect to 
1 the compatibility of such recreations with the Christian profession,* and also the 


* P. 2. tir. 23. $ 14. 
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express sanction of the ‘lye of the School, are facts of no <inall Higa ort 
the history of dramatic literature. St. Thomas, whose sentiments r 
every obstacle to angelic purity may be conceived, concludes his judgment 
point in these words: “ All things which are useful to human society, ca 
considered as lawful offices. And therefore, even the office of actors, w 
ordained to afford recreation to men, is not in itself unlawful, nor are ey in 
state of sin, provided they use that play moderately, that is, not using any u 
lawful words or actions, either in themselves shameful, or calculated to injur 
their neighbors, and do not indulge in that play at improper seasons ; cons 
quently they who moderately assist them, do not sin.”* Perhaps, ae 
belief in the possibility of such a condition of the drama, constitutes the mo t 
curious part of this passage; for in practice, it isto be feared, the adjustmen 
could have been at no time a task avithout difficulty ; though still it is true, th: t 
it was in later ages, when Benedict XIV. declared that it was with regret he 
found himself obliged to tolerate theatres in Rome, and in other cities of the eccle- 
siastical states. . q 

That the theological character of the literature of the middle ages, which is 
made a ground of objection to it, presents the most remarkable evidence of the 
moral purity of men in those times, is a proposition which does not admit of be- 
ing questioned. What might not be adduced, if our limits permitted us to speak 






















of the wonderful effects of the angelic life upon the eloquence of preachers, and 
the style of those exquisite compositions, by which ascetic writers taught the di- 
vine art of meditation and conference with God! But I must refer the reader to 
the work of Goerres for reflections on this theme. 
Another characteristic of the literature of the ages of faith, which affords evil 
dence of the purity which had been imparted to the human heart, is its inherent 
antipathy to paganism. This literary revolution may be witnessed in the «sill 
Christian works, as in those of Clemens Alexandrinus and Minutius Felix, expe “ 
ing the turpitudes of heathen mythology,+ and in those of St. Augustin, referring 
to the impure sectaries of the East. But it is complete in the works of the middle 
age, when men whose eyes were opened, could endure no more the filth of pagan- 
ism, and labored to efface its stains. Accordingly no language can be too strong: 
to express the change which was effected in the European mind by the revival of 
the pagan literature in the sixteenth century, when men began not only to revere, as 
the most glorious types of humanity, such names as Tacitus and Suetonius, whom 
the philosophers of the middle age used to speak of as priests of idols, ambitious, 
wicked, and adulterous, if their lives might be judged of from their own words, but 
even to extol as poetical and humane that Greek mythology, the pernicious infla- s 
ence of which had been exposed withso much feeling by the wiser heathens them: 


selves, as may be witnessed in the work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.t It is i 
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he ee eatenievinodd no sinpiiniaies with the heathen authors. A 
h writer observes, that “a learned monk of the twelfth century had a great 
er of ideas, philosophic moral, and literary, in common with Cicero ;”* but 
that every thing repugnant to Christianity was rejected with abhorrence, and noth- 

ing suffered, as it were, to enter, until clothed, at least for once, in a religious habit. 
ee During the middle ages the licentious poets of Greece and Rome were suffered 
_ toslumber in the repositories of the ancient learning. To substitute for lascivious 
urs and gross indecencies, the praise of chastity and the triumphs of faith over 
temptations of nature, was indeed the aim of many, who, like Roswitha, at- 
‘tempted to imitate the heathen writers ; but in general they struck out new paths 
: for themselves ; and in the Poems of a St. Avitus, a Dante, and a Calderon, the 
wisdom of Christians was seen to be more beautiful than the faney of the hea- 
ye ans : “ Incomparabiliter pulchrior,” says St. Augustin, “est veritas Christianorum 
~ quam Helena Grecorum.’’+ There was sung no Bacchus and no Io Peean, but 
three Persons in the Godhead, and one Person that nature and the human joined. 

‘There were no classical imitations that interfered with faith; witness St. Ald- 


helm’s invocation, in his poem De Laude Virginum : 


‘Non rogo ruricolas versus, et commata Musas : 
Non peto Castalidas metrorum cantica nymphas 
Quas dicunt Helicona jugum servare supernum ; 
Nec precor, ut Phoebus linguam sermone loquacem 
Dedat, quem Delo peperit Latona creatrix : 
Sed potius nitar precibus pulsare Tonantem . 
Qui nobis placidi confert oracula verbi. 
Verbum de Verbo peto, hoc psalmista canebat. 
Sic Patris et Prolis dignetur Spiritus almus, 
) Auxilium fragili clementer dedere servo.” 
mit! 
_ Poetry in general, in ages of faith, could yield remarkable evidence of the 
purification of the human heart. Many were believed to write verses through 
the immediate inspiration of the Spirit of God. Cedman, the Anglo-Saxon, whose 
nistory Bede relates, Joseph, the hymnographer amongst the Greeks in the ninth 
“century, and in later times Jacoponus, were regarded by their contemporaries as 
having received the gift of song from heaven ; and truly no one who has ever 
d their compositions, and reflected on the relation in which they stood to God 
an to the world, can judge that opinion strange. { 
_ The observation of CElred of Rivaulx, that no page pleased him which was not 
sweetened with the Saviour’s name, might be extended even to the views of his- 
< it , Which were adopted by men of the middle ages ; for in all their compendiums, 
ie events of heathen times are represented in connection with the eternal designs 


_ * Villemain, Tableau de Ja Littérature au Moyen Age, i. 100. + Epist. X. 
_ + Goerres die Christliche Mystik ii, 161. 
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of Almighty Providence to visit and redeem the world. Thus the Du che 
Beneventum, who, we are told, was familiar with the golden sayings of the phil 
ophers, and the gemmed sentences of poets, objected to Eutropius, that as : 
he says nothing of Christian history, and therefore Paul the Deacon, r 
Monte Cassino, translated it, “ aornée de addictions Catholiques.” Lea 
their eyes, derived all its value from the religious point of view. Hugo ofS 
Victor says to a great doctor, “I love indeed your erudition, but I love still mon 
to contemplate Him ; because what I love in your erudition, is only lovely t 
me from its leading me to contemplate Him.”’* 
We have before had occasion to observe, that the purest motives, and the m 
sincere love of truth, are visible in those chronicles of the middle age, at val 30 
many heartless and devoted men disinterestedly toiled. One cannot but feel as- 
sured of their sincerity, even from the slight incidental allusions to themselves, 
which escape them ; as when, in the beginning of his eleventh book, Hieronymus 
Rubeus, the Jearned and noble physician, of Ravenna, says, “ After seventeen 
years spent in writing this histary of Ravenna, I had abandoned all idea of writ 
ing more, or of reading any thing except what was sacred and pious, that to m , 
Lord calling I might not come wholly unprepared.”+ This unpremeditated open 
ing of their interior gives a glimpse, which every reader must know how to ap- 
preciate. These works were often the fruits of holy obedience too ; as when, 1099, 
by command of Eustorgius, bishop of Limoges, and the leon of Gau! ert the 
Norman, abbot of Usercia, Gregory Bechude de Turribus, a knight of most subtle 
genius, and imbued in some degree with letters, composed a huge volume, in yul- 
gar rythme, on the Deliverance of Jerusalem, on which work he spent twelve 
years.t Voigt observing, that no work throws such light upon the history of 
Prussia in the fourteenth century, as the Annals composed in 1390, by John of 
Pusilie, President of the Chapter of Pomerania, a Prussian priest, remarks, that it 
displays not only an accurate knowledye of events, but a most ardent love of truth; 
and in fact what else could have induced these simple-minded holy men to write 
books? Itis each of these, indeed, who might have justly used the poet's words, 
and said, “From the records of my youthful state, and from the love of bards and | 
sages old, have I collected language to unfold truth to my countrymen,” | 
Speaking of Elfric, Abbot of Peterborough, a late author says, “ His only m a 
tives were a Christian love of his kind, and a deep sense of the importance of wis- 


dom, or in part, perhaps, a generous desire to live in the memory of English-— 
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men.” 
Such were the writers who, in the middle ages, inspired in the public mind a 
passion for history, which was generally possessed in connection with a love for 
sacred literature, as in the instance of that braye knight and renowned poet the 
* Lib. Epos. in Coslest. Hierarch. + In Thesaur, Antiq. Ital. tom. vii. 
¢ Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. 522. § Dissection of the Saxon Chronicle, 67. 
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‘Landgrave Hermann, of Thuringia, in the thirteenth century, who is styled His. 
foriarum sacrarumque lectionum amator.* 

Geoffrey de Beaulieu the Dominican, confessor of St. Louis during twenty-two 
years, who followed him every where till he received his last breath, and Guil- 
~ laume de Chartres, chaplain to the king, who continued also ever at his side, are 
writers who may be cited as true representatives of the historians of the middle 
ages, writing from personal knowledge, writing with love ; for after the death of 
St. Louis, Geoffrey would never quit the body, but day and night was always pray- 
ing by the coffin, whether on board the ship, or on the road through Lombardy and 
- Saxony; writing through holy obedience, for Pope Gregory X. ordered him to 
write the king’s life, which was continued by Guillaume de Chartres, who had suf- 
fered imprisonment with him, during which time he used to recite every day the 
office before him ; and writing without any view to magnify themselves ; for he 
describesin detail the courage of the king in prison, but passes over his own suffer- 
ings, and never speaks of himself excepting through necessity, and then in few 
words. 

Leo of Ostia furnishes another example, when about to write the history of 
Desiderius, Abbot of Monte Cassino; for he speaks thus: “ Many things I have 
learned from his own truth-telling lips, while with too great goodness choosing to 
have me at his side. Some I have heard from certain priors, others lastly I re- 
late from what I have seen with my own eyes, having been with him almost to 
_ the day of his death. Therefore I wish to make my reader assured that I shall 
make no extrinsic additions to this little work, and that I shall write nothing con- 
eerning him but what I have found to be true, as one who remembers having 
_ read, with a simple understanding, ‘“‘ Perdes, Domine, omnes qui loquuntur men- 
dacium.”’} 

Petrus Diacanus being ordered to continue the workof Leo, speaks in these 
terms: “ When I see so many and such men in this sacred cloister full of liberal 
- discipline, I feel inclined to succumb to the burden imposed upon me. As for 
__ my means of information, from the time of Abbot Gerard, who first received me 
— into the school of Mount Cassino, I have heard some of these things from the 
_ mouth of the venerable Abbot Seniorecto, and others I have seen with my own 
eyes while attending the imperial court for the cause of the monastery, and others 
T have heard from our priors, and other faithful men. If it would not have 
displeased your paternity, I should have left the task to others, for I have never ap- 
plied to liberal discipline, but from my first noviciate I have always, by Christ’s 
grace, been occupied with divine expositions and ancient annals. But may He 
_ Who puts into the mouth of his servants to speak low and what and when he 
Wishes, grant me words, for all wisdom is from God ; and if any one want wis- 
dom, let him ask it from God, and he will fill him. And as there are some 


* Paulin, Annal. Isenac. + Chronic, S. Monast. Cas. Lib. iii. Prolog. 
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things, perhaps; in ich dere to be reeeteilltop-ths wien 6d 
puted to our weakness ; but if there be any thing blameless, let shaman 
not to me but to God.”* _ . 
- Indeed, the simplicity and humility of their a might alone « vit 
any one that they wrote without any sinisteraim. Gaufred Malaterra, theld monk 
addresses the venerable Bishop of Catana, saying, “ Having had the un lia ppy 
mundane course with Martha, I was commanded by Roger, Count of Sicily, te 
write this History of the Conquest of Calabria and Sicily, by Robert Guiscard 
and his brother, in a plain and clear style, that every one could understand,” " 
If sincerity of intention can be inferred from the style of chronicles, it is hardly 
necessary to add, that men whose works were more immediately concerned wit | 
philosophy, evinced a love of truth no less pure and devoted. But how can one 
express the impressions of this kind, made by the didactive treatises of the mide le 
age? whocan describe the exquisite tone of candor which pervades them ? ton 
inimitable, which almost imparts to all who hear it the privilege of Him whe 
can discern hearts: tone, in shert, which indicated faith, and which in every age 
is the same ; for it is precisely identical whether we find it in the treatises of a 
Hugo of St. Victor, in the eleventh century, or in our own time, in the few h ty 
letters of a Spenser, in whom one may behold the life of those ancient meek ones, 
who to an erring world were the chosen messengers of Christ. 
With respect to those writings, which were the farthest removed from laying 
claim to merit as literary compositions, I cannot but think that there was some- 
thing even in the rusticity of their style that could yield a degree of security to 
those who read them. ; 
The author of Horologium Devotionis circa vitam Christi, after saying in hit 
Prologue that he composed it at the prayer of a certain devout soldier of happy 
memory, whose name is known to God, continues in these terms: ‘I, brother 
Bertold, a priest of the order of Preachers, having departed flying away, and R 
mained in solitude seven years, have soleil one little book, in the Teutonic c 
tongue, on the life of Christ, his passion, and most dolorous death, which They 
named the Clock of Devotion ; but because things written in the Teutonic tong 
have very little taste to lakas’ men, on that account I have taken pains to trasiel - 
fer the said book into Latin, and with the help of God, grammatical—in as 
tinum et in grammaticam Dei adjutorio transferri curavi, in a plain style, without 
rhetorical coloring, lest devotion should be destroyed by curiosity, and the adorn- 
ment of words.” This is simple, sooth ; yet those who had drunk deep of th 
old learning, were fond even of the unambitious, artless manner, in which it was 
conveyed. The more point-device and irritable tone of later writers, though as- 
sumed apparently to please, would have often offended the delicate tact whiel 
apprised them, in books that seemed the least suspicious, of some latent danger 0 
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pt . Certainly it requires no mystic gift of vision, like that which 
é rabled the holy Joseph of Cupertino to discern from the countenance of a stranger 
wi int was in his heart, to discover through the polished surface of many books, 
written in later times, the stains of interior impurity. The glance of an ordinary 
mortal without ecstasy, is quite sufficient for detecting it. And it may assuredly 
be affirmed, that a reflecting student, after reading the remarks of Malebranche on 
the style of Seneca and Montaigne, will be little disposed to nauseate that of the 
monastic literature. “The pleasure which one takes in reading these authors,” 
_ says this metaphysician, “ springs from concupiscence, and it fortifies the passions. 
icncraily, the pleasure which we take in different manners of writing arises from 
~ nothing else but the secret corruption of our hearts.”* Montaigne himself says, 
«In my time I am deceived if the worst books be not those which have gained 
. the most popular favor:” a judgment to which Joseph Scaliger would agree ; 
for he says, “In this kingdom of France there is given liberty of writing to all 
» ~ men, but the faculty of writing truly and rightly only to a few.”t+ And again, 
PA Daily I see many persons studious, but few learned ; amongst the learned, few 
Sigigenious ; amongst the half learned, no good men ; end so letters, the only consola- 
~ tion of the human race, are now in the place of a pete and a scourge.”{ If 
a pursue the comparison down to later times, you will find that these inventions 





of men, who, as Pasquier says, “ have more leisure than learning,” only verify 
| the remark of Scaliger, that ‘ amongst so many thousand authors you shall 

3 and perhaps there are many of them which prove the truth of Cato’s pre- 
diction, when he said, “ gens ista quoties litteras suas dabit omnia perdet.” The 
* contrast, in short, between the literature of the ages of faith, and that of later times, 


‘scarce find one, by reading of whom you shall be any whit better, but rather much 


is the same as that which exists between the men themselves. The one tran- 
-quil with luminous piety, the other turbulent with dark desires. 

_ But our observation must not be confined to literature :—this is only one side 
of the spacious and richly varied poetic field. 

ri Goerres, i in his admirable work on Christian Mysticism, has remarked the in- 
fluence of ascetic purity upon musical science, in the middle ages. The unearthly 
tones which pervade the old Catholic compositions, are indeed a sufficient proof 
, Spiritual communion with a holier world. The gift of song was imparted to 
many purified souls, as to Hildegard, and the saintly sisters of St. Oringa. The 
holy Catherine, of Bologna, with eyes turned to heaven, repeated to her aston- 
ished sisters the song which she had heard in praise of God, when so far spent 
_ with sickness, that she had received the last unction: such jubilation filled ber 
a heart, while repeating to them that sweet song, that all who saw her thought 
= - that she must die for j joy ; but she remained one year more on earth. The holy 
: » Hermann Joseph, of Steinfeld, while composing a hymn in honor of St. Ursula, is 





















_ * Lib. ii, 5. + Jos. Sealigeri Epist. Lib. i. 8. t Id, 96. § Epist. ad Petav. 
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and Palestrina himself, Siar Miecuet.oocs elit ame cae 
he had heard angels sing.* With music, painting also experienced the i 
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of putifel souls, 

_ Rio remarks, in his charming book on Christian Art, that the works tel 
as those of poets, when encouraged and eulogized by their contemporaries and f 
countrymen, are the faithful mirror of the national genius: and truly, ier h 


middle ages, amongst painters, the mystic clean of heart appeared conspicuons 
The judgment of the moderns can be appealed to here, and the poet’s words 01 


a picture of the Assumption, by Murillo, adduced in proof: for he exclaims,— 


* What innocence, what love, what loveliness, 
What purity must have familiar been 


Unto thy soul, before it could express 
The holy beauty in that visage seen!’’} 


What might henot have said on the sublime and astonishing figure of St. Francis 
receiving the stigmata, by Guertino, which is in the church of Sancta Maria in 
Carignano at Genoa ? What on the master-pieces of Francesco Francia, on the 
paintings of the mystic school in Italy, before a fondness for the mere imitation 
of uninspired nature, and the taste for pagan models, had created a new race ¢ 
artists disdainful of the old ? What might not be ‘said on that seraphie expre 
sion, full of sweet desire, which constitutes the peculiar merit of the Umbria 
School, in the works of Perugino and his disciples, or indeed in any of the old 
pictures of devotion, in our ancient churches, before modern hands had corrected 
them as barbarous? “ Frequently,” says this eloquent author, “ we pass in 
proud disdain before miraculous pictures, which have exercised the most delicious 
influence on an innumerable multitude of souls, during the courses of many ages, 
We do not consider that this mute image of the Madonna and the infant Jesus, 
has spoken a mysterious and consoling language to more than one heart, 
sufficiently humble and pure to comprehend it, and that there are no tears perhaps 
more precious before God, than those which have moistened the stone of these modes 4 
oratories.” t In fact, as few need be reminded, the artist of the middle age y , 
frequently a man of saintly interior life, so that the poet, here cited, did not e er 
in his conclusion, that he must have had a pure heart. Giovanni of Pisa, the 
great sculptor who made the pulpit of the Cathedral, representing many events — 
in the life of Christ, which work was finished in 1320, placed these verses on 
it— 


** Laudo Deum verum, per quem sunt optima rerum, 
Qui dedit bas puras hominem formare figuras.” 


Giotto is commemorated as having been no less a good Christian than excel ent 
painter, ‘“ Michael Angelo,” says Vasari, “loved much the holy Scriptures as a — 


* Christliche Mystick ii. 157. + Trench. t Del’ Art Chretien, 161. 
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Li bot Christian—he siiek; loved the beauty of the human figure, but never with 
dishonest thought.” Speaking of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, painter of Sienna, the 
same author observes, “ how he was learned and good, and kept company with the 
best men; how every thing bespoke in him the lover of wisdom ; and how con- 
stant he was, and pious.” “ Truly,” headds, ‘* one cannot say how much gentle 


_ gustoms and modesty, with other virtues, conduce to all arts, and particularly to 








that which has such a connection with intelligence.” Gentil Bellini, in a grand 


painting which represents a miracle effected by a portion of the cross, placed un- 
der it this simple and affecting inscription :—“Gentilis Bellinus amore incensus 
erucis, 1490.” 

John of Fiesoli belonged to the Dominican order, in which he was so revered 
for sanctity, that the brethren styled him the angelic. “ Brother Angelico might 
have led,” says Vasari, ‘‘a very happy life in the world, but as he wished, above 
all things, to provide for the salvation of his soul, he embraced a religious life, 
without renouncing his no less decided vocation for painting, reconciling thus 
the care of his eternal happiness, with the acquisition of an immortal name 
amongst men.” Vasari concludes that such an extraordinary talent as he pos- 
sessed could only be the attendant on the highest sanctity, for to succeed as he did 
in religious subjects, the artist himself must be religious and holy. Called to 
Rome by Pope Eugene IV., his paintings in the Vatican, of the histories of St. 
Lawrence and of St. Stephen, admirable as they were, did not make such an im- 
pression on the pontiffas the soul of the artist, so that the see of Florence, being 
vacant, he conceived the idea of conferring upon him the Archiepiscopal office ; 
but the humility of brother Angelico prevailed, and it was the praise with which 
he then spoke of brother Antoninus, that occasioned the latter to be made Arch- 
bishop of Florence by Nicholas V. At the court of Rome he lived as in his clois- 
ter, and Pope Nicholas was obliged to compel him, on obedience, to moderate his 
austerities. He never painted a crucifixion without shedding many tears, and 
worked at that, as also at the figures of the blessed Virgin, always on his knees. 
Michael Angelo said, that it was humanly impossible to paint such a blessed 
form as he composed of Mary, in his picture of the Annunciation : the painter 
must have beheld her. And Goerres says, that in this, as in many other of his works, 
besides the exquisite grace and beauty resulting from skill, it is impossible not to 
recognize a still higher beauty, evincing all the characteristics of mystic vision. 
James the German, on his return from the Holy Land, furnished another instance 
of this wonderful combination of art and purity. Of his heroic obedience as a monk, 
4 curious instance is recorded : on one occasion, having placed a beautiful painting 
on glass in the furnace, the prior, to prove his merit, ordered him to take his black 
cap and go into the streets to beg alms ; he complied without a wordy and remained 
absent many hours ; on his return he went anxiously to the furnace, and found that 
all had succeeded ; the painting, in the lines and colors, had become faultless, and 
in fact incomparable.* Lippo Dalmasio, in whom the traditional piety of the old 


* Goerres Christliche Mvstik ii. 155. 
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like Jacopo Avanzi would paint nothing but imagesibifitienibilcend Virg rin, a 
never sat down to paint without having fasted the day before, and gone to 
munion on the morning itself, in order to purify his imagination and s " | 
pencil. In his latter days he embraced the monastic life, and coutionall o } D 
Madonnas, which he distributed as alms among the people. Guido discerned so: 
thing supernatural in his paintings, and affirmed that no study or talents cou 
give the power of combining, in a figure, such holiness, modesty, and purity 
He used often to be seen in an ecstasy before one of his pictures, when uncovered 0 
some festival of the blessed Virgin. That the artist of the middle ages rega led 
himself as the Preacher’s assistant, is expressly affirmed by Buftalmacco, one of th 
pupils of Giotto ; “As for us painters,” saith he, “ our sole business is to make saint 0 
holy men, and bély women, on walls and over altars, in order that by their me: 
men, to the great despite of demons, may be more disposed to piety and virtue?” * 
It was the spirit of mutual edification which gave rise to the confraternity of 
painters, under the invocation of St. Luke, in 1350. They had their periodical 
meetings not from ambition to communicate their discoveries, and receive hom ge 
from each other, but simply to sing the praise of God. Evidence of the oun 
the pure, results not only from observing the character and works of the artiststhem- 
selves, but also from an examination of the state of the public mind, in thos 
ages, in relation to art, and of the taste of that society which so highly 
appreciated and encouraged them. Morenzo Costa painted for the chapel of 
John Bentivoglio, in the church of St. James at Bologna a portrait of that noble- 
man, with his wife, his four sons, and his seven daughters, beneath an image of the 


blessed Virgin : and the father’s prayer is thus expressed,— 


‘* Me, patriam, et dulces car cum conjuge natos, 
Commendo precibus, Virgo beata, tuis.” 


It was for the confraternity of St. Mark, and of St. John the Evangelist, that Gen- 
til Bellini executed many magnificent paintings. Capaccio traced the legend of 
St. Ursula, in a series of eight great pictures, for the confraternity which bes 8 
her name, the history of St. Jerome, and that of St. George for another confrate 
nity, and the history of the Protomartyr, for the brotherhood of St. Stephen. Man- 


suetti was similarly encouraged at Venice, to paint for two confraternities of St. 


a 


Mark and St. John. t 

Now from this hasty glance at artists, and the condition of art in the middle 
ages, it is clear that much and unobjectionable evidence, of the kind which we , ; 
quire, can be collected from them. If there be any doubt, let men only consi¢ or 
whether they deem it possible, that such a race of artists and of patrons could return, 


unless there were to take place a great purification of the public mind, and a 


* Vasari, 
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change in manners to correspond with such works and with such patronage. 
Were another Savonarola to arise, and to appear in the metropolis of modern 
- civilization, it is much to be feared that we should not see philosophers and poets, 
artists of all kinds, sculptors, painters, and engravers, offering themselves with 
qi enthusiasm to him, to be the docile instruments of the social reform which he 
| would propose to effect, as was witnessed in Florence, when the friar of St. Dom- 
| - inick preached penance. It was not till the fifteenth century that artists, and 
| patrons of arts, began to exhibit a taste for the style and subjects of heathen an- 
 tiquity, after which epoch, the Christian school of painting, banished from 
learned capitals, will be found in the monasteries on the Tuscan mountains, where, 
in the next book, we shall have occasion again to mention it. 

The pagan taste has, in its turn, been superseded by a style, which consists in 
an attempt to follow mere unsanctified nature ; so just is the remark of Rio, that, 
“the philosophy and manners of men are discernible from their works of art.’’ 

_ The present school of painting, therefore, derives inspiration from other sources 
_ besides purity of heart. 
But this is ground from which I gladly turn as one who thinks every step lost 
until he regain his path. 


CHAPTER IV. 


=<. have proceeded but a short distance on this pleasant way, which un- 
folds the human spirit purged from sinful blot in generations that are 
S¢ gone by, and we have already a glimpse at the marvellous reward 





— ® conferred upon it; for evidence crowds in upon us from all sides, to 
| | 3 a illustrate how the blessed clean of heart, during ages of faith, were 
A oP enabled, even in the present life, to attain in some degree to the vision 

__ in which it isdeclared their beatitude will everlastingly consist. “Mundus Deus,” 

_ saith St. Jerome, “ mundo corde conspicitur.” Facts bore witness that he erred 

not. But what shall we say of the intellectual illumination consequent on such 
_ avision? The light of Christ had kindled innumerable souls, which each in 
turn became instrumental to its diffusion throughout the nations. Truly the 
| ~ earth may be said to have rejoiced, irradiated with such brightness, and the whole 
__-world to have felt that it had lust darkness, before the light of the splendor of 
| the eternal King. Well might Mother Church, adorned with the lustre of such 
beams, rejoice with the angelic crowd of heaven, and call upon her children at 
the wondrous splendor of this holy light to invoke with her the merey of Al- 
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mighty God. ‘The ages which we have hitherto sienna as bearing fruit 
humility, meekness, mourning, justice, and merey, must therefore now pas a 
us, in relation to that knowledge of truth which is implied in the vision 0 
consequently, whatever forms part of their philosophic history mast now be 
The gift of understanding, according to St. Augustin, makes men posse B 
the sixth beatitude. “ The sixth operation of the Holy Spirit, which is intelli 
gence, relates,” saith he, “to the clean of heart, who, with a purified ove 
behold what eye hath not seen.”* And the author of the Moral Mirror, ascribe 
to Vincent of Beauvais, observes that men ought to be moved to seek pucleeal 
heart, because, acquiring or recovering it, they acquire or recover the splendor of 
knowledge, according to what is written :—“ Spiritus intelligenti# mundus sub. 
tilis et quanto mundior tanto subtilior.”+ “ Therefore,’ he continues, “ it is said ie | 
blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God—at present by grace, in con- 



































templation, and hereafter by glory, beholding him without veil, face to face.” 
Indeed, from the beginning and all through the middle ages it had been she ons 
that, as Savonarola says, even for advancement in human philosophy, and es ally 
in metaphysics, cleanness of heart, which appeases all the passions of shal ul nal 
was indispensable.g The influence of moral purity upon the intellectual charae- 
ter of the ages involved in this history presents an immense field which might have 
furnished additional evidence in proof of the number of the clean of heart d re ' 
ing the predominance of faith ; but as it affords likewise all the requisite illustra 
tions to explain the temporal fulfilment of the divine promise respecting the re 
ward ordained for them, it will be best to change our line of argument, 
and henceforth, assuming that this purity existed, confine our view to its 
intellectual results, Nevertheless 1 would not pass on without remarking that 
might have produced this additional store of evidence if it had been required, 
every one conversant with antiquity will perceive ; for that the philosophica 
history of these ages, and all the vast store of mystic literature connected with i 
yields direct and incidental evidence of moral purity—the former in attesting | ne 
graces of eminent men, the latter in exhibiting results which, without cleanness of 
heart, could not have been obtained,—is a proposition which, I presume, need bi 
only announced to be universally admitted. | 
Socrates inquires why the greatest number of the philosophers are perverse men: 
he does not make it a question whether they are or are not perverse ; || and, con- 
trariwise, we might ask why not alone the greatest number, but all the eminer 
teachers of Catholic philosophy were holy men. He tells of all who mentions one, 


Would you take examples? “A lover of justice and goodness, a foe to wie 
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* De Serm. Dom. in Monte. + Sap. 7. 
¢ Vincent. Bellov. Spec. Mor. Lib. i. par. iv. dist. 21. § Triumph Crucis, Lib. 1. 18. 
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and in learning. 
nesses convey their opinion of such men: as where Rainer, whom Pope Innocent 
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ness and malice, rather deservedly than accidentally styled Innocent,” is the testi- 


1 mony of Gunther to the character of Pope Innocent III.* 


“ Thomas was an angel before he was the angelic doctor,” says Labbeus, of the 


a ‘sige! of the school.t ‘‘ The most learned and most holy Thomas of Aquin,” says 
7 Bishop Fisher, “I more willingly mention, because the impiety of Luther could 


not endure the sanctity of that man.” t 

_ Alexander de Hales ascribes such innocence and purity to St. Bonaventura, 
that he says, “Adam does not seem to have sinned in Bonaventura.” Stauden- 
maier remarks that ‘‘ the acute and deep scholastics, as Erigena, Anselm of Can- 
terbury, Hugo of St. Victor, Bonaventura, Thomas of Aquin, and others, were at 
the same time also high moral characters, pure, in harmony with nature, exhibit- 
ing the wonderful phenomenon of an interior Christian life.” Again, a type of 
philosophers in those ages was Stephen Langhton, as described by the old writers,— 
“ A man illustrious in life and science—a man mighty in life, in renown, in science, 


” Highly remarkable, too, are the very terms in which these wit- 


TIL. sent to Spain, is described as “a man equally to be revered for science and 
for religion, for both are most acceptable to God and to men ;’”§ and Hubert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the accession of King John, as “ a man of a profound 
breast, a pillar of stability to the realm, and of incomparable wisdom.” || The 
reader must perceive at once that it would be quite useless to multiply testimonies 
of this kind, for when we have merely named any of the great luminaries of the 
school in the middle age every one understands instinctively vessels of all grace ; 
and if the admirable change which cleanness of heart had effected in the man- 
ners of the intellectually great and learned should not, at first sight, forcibly 


_ Strike every reader, he may be assisted by reminding him of the testimony borne 


by a beloved disciple to the virtue of the wisest and best of the ancient philoso- 


phers, which yet amounted to no more than this: Kat 0 wavrwv Oavyuaorora- 


Tov, Pwxpatn ueQvovra ovdels ma@motE EWPAKEV AVOP@TAV.T 
We shall soon, however, have occasion to observe that the teachers of truth in 


these ages expressly maintained the necessity of wishing, as St. Augustin says, to 


purify the soul in order to see truth—not of wishing to see truth in order to puri- 
fy the soul.** They continually reminded each other, with St. Thomas, that, 
“they are styled salt before they are called light, by Truth itself, because life is be- 
fore doctrine, for life leads to the knowledge of truth.’’++ Their constant suppli- 
cation was that which the holy Joseph of Cupertino was heard to utter in his ec- 
stasy,—“Fiat Domine cor meum immaculatum, ut non confundar !’{} Let us pass 
on, therefore, at once to view the happy spirits cleansed from sin on earth, in rela- 


* Gunther, Hist. Cptana IX. in Canisii, Lect. Antigq. iv. + Inter Elog. P. Lab. 64. 
t In Confut. Libri de Cap Babil. § Gesta Innoe, III. | Matt. Par. 138. 
4 Plat. Conviv. 35. ** De Util. Cred. ++ S. Thom. in c, 5. Matt. 


tt Goerres Die Christliche Mystik, ii. 257. 
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‘tion to intellectual good, to trace the influence of moral wes. al 
ophic character, and to receive the evidence in general which can be collected fro 
the writings of these ages, in proof that the divine promise had even a te = 

fulfilment. At the outset of this investigation we are presented with one of th 
many results exhibited in the intellectual history of the ages of faith, which indis 
putably, without purity of heart, could not have been obtained ; for the 
fact which forces itself upon our notice is the predominance of an intellectual a 
well as of a moral conscience. There is no closing of eyes to this fact, that da ring 
ages of faith the former reigned, if not uninterruptedly, at least to an vnpaael 
degree, so as to influence the whole public mind and constitution of all Chri: 
nations. From whatever side we proceed to examine the truth of this statement, 
we shall find that it is solidly grounded and beyond refutation ; for in the first 
place, the intense and devoted love of truth which influenced men is a fact that 
cannot be set aside. To the lowest member of a Catholie state, in ages of faith, 
as well as to the philosopher in the schools, and to the statesman of the type of Su- 
ger, in the court of princes, onemight have applied the magnificent words of the 


Greek poet, — 


Oacéers Evy dpevdei Opdvam.* 


Each one, from merely adhering to the church, and drinking from its living 
streams, became fixed and fruitful, and might be truly said to sit upon a throne, 
and as a presiding judge to have dominion such as no earthly power could over- 
come or bend. The constancy of the two Dominicans who chose to die with 
Savonarola rather than cease to render public testimony to his innocence, for they 
were charged with no other crime,+ may be witnessed as an example ; for if men” 
were thus immovable, ready to die rather than not bear true witness for thei 
neighbor, what could prevent them from bearing witness to the truth of that 
glorious vision of God, which embraced all things in one ? 4 
Truth prevailed accordingly, and that is to say every thing ; for I mean truth 
not scientific of curiosity, but moral and religious, of life and manners—tru h 
mystic and holy, placing a curb upon the passions of men, annihilating their pride, 
prostrating selfishness, effecting all interests, determining all relations, directing 
all views—Catholic truth, joyous and blessed indeed to the clean of heart, but: 
full of difficulties and inconveniences to the slaves of passion, that is to all men 
but those whom grace made pure. This return of multitudes to the understand- 4 
ing of their own honor is, after all, the grand pre-eminent event which has char- E 
acterized the ages which we are considering ; for how irreparably lost to such 
truth was the vast majority of the human race previous to their commencement ! : 


The most acute and practical of the ancient philosophers said, that “it was impos- 
sible to turn the multitude to understand the beautiful and good, since, living by f 


* Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1242. 
¢ Touron, Hist. des Mom. Mlust. de l’Ord. 8. Dom, tom. iii. liv. 23. 
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_ passion,” saith he, “ they pursue their private pleasures, but they fly from suffer- 
ing and grief, and they have no conception how truly sweet is the beautiful and 
good, for they have never tasted it. And what discourse could correct these? It is 
7 not possible, at least it is not easy, to change by discourse the things which have 
been transfused into the manners of men from old time.”* “The parts of the 
philosophic nature,” says Socrates, “are seldom born united in one and the same 
{eo person, but in general they exist dispersed and separated ; for men that have the 


ea 


talent of learning with facility, and the gift of memory, that have wit and pene- 
tration and the other qualities which are of a like nature, are seldom born with a 
disposition to generous and noble sentiments, with a-desire to live decorously, or- 
_ derly, in peace and steady fixedness of condition, oto1 woo pics pera ovyias kat 
feBarornros eererv Sv ; but such persons, by the quickness of their dis- 
position, are carried away in whatever direction they happen to take, and steady 
fixedness is totally foreign to them—xat féfaiov anav &§ abr@y ofyerat. How 
must this disorder of the heart pervert and obscure the judgment! On the 
other hand,” he observes, “ those who are of steady fixed manners, not easily 
changed, and in whom confidence can be placed, are but ill disposed for learning ; 
for they are hard to be moved, and hard to be instructed, being, as it were, stupi- 
fied with the touch of a torpedo, under the influence of sleep and yawning when- 
ever they are obliged to do any thing ; and we have shown that it is necessary to 
possess both these elements, or else never be qualified to fill any important 
office,”+ 


_ This is a sad picture of the intellectual state of our nature; nor will it appear 





_ less deplorable, if examined with the eyes of men in ages of faith, for that will 
_ onlyserve to give a more aggravated idea of the depths from which it had to return 
when brought to the light of faith and to the purity of the clean of heart. Man, 
when he was in honor, did not understand, but fell to a similitude with beasts, 
“because,” observes Vincent of Beauvais, “ he swelled against truth, illumi- 
nating himself; he incurred infirmity, blindness, and all kinds of vanity : and 
therefore it is said, ‘ non intellexit ;? because the father of lies favoring and sug- 
2 gesting, and iniquity lying to itself, man stood not in truth, but,closing his eyes 
tothe light, remained in his blindness ; thus pride impelling from himself and by 
himself, he is precipitated to the lowest depths, that is, tothe things which delight 
eattle ; and while he pours out all his entrails on the earth, all within himself dis- 
appears ; and while breathing only after visible things, he is compared to silly 
beasts, though ia comparison with beastshe is convicted of greater folly, and there- 
fore to their school he is sent by the wise. ‘ Interrogajumenta,’ says one of them, 
“et docebunt te ;’ and another sends man negligent of salvation to the ant, that 
he may learn wisdom from her.”t In fact, it was a general obsérvation, that 


* Aristotle, Ethic. Lib. x. cap. 9. + Piato de Repub. Lib. vi. 
t Vincent Bellov. Speculum Doctrinale, Lib. i. c. 1. 
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from not cultivating religious Pe men gradually subside into mere anin 
and that then the next step is to trample upon the pearls of the faith ; so tl 


t I » OnE 
Papal nuncios, who was a Dominican, told the people in the Low Cour ies the 
necessity they would all embrace the new opinions if they did not « 
lives. * | 
“Tn the lost children,” saith Richard of St. Victor, “the light of thee 
faileth ; for often, from the depravation of the will, the acuteness of the int 
gence is clouded over. He who loses celestial desires, and involves himself in t td 
love of earthly things, must incur the darkness of errors, and, as if from the dis- 
tilled clouds of heaven, be tainted with a certain dew of seduction. The domina- 
tion of vice by degrees softens the mind, and renders it constantly weaker and 
eaker.”t And this, no doubt, explains the sentence of Simonides, that opinia 
Violates truth :—r6 dokeiv wat tiv aAnOEav Pia2erar, which they should recol- 
lect who ever lay such stress upon what “ seems ;” for oh ! what not in man de- 
ceivable and vain ! . 
“ All who are in mortal sin,” says Dionysius the Carthusian, “ are rebels to 
light, to the uncreated light, to the holy and true God, and to the judgment of right 
reason.”t ‘“ Reason before sin,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “comprehended more 
easily and perfectly what now with great difficulty and less perfectly, and from a 
distance, it can see ; many things also it knew then, which now it doth not know.”§ 
Again, “ Truth does notcome willingly without goodness, or, if it come, it does 
not come from those parts and from that region where is salvation.’’|| “ Of ne- 
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cessity, while the mind is corrupted within, the intelligence is deceived in the 
judgment of things without.” “ But where is charity, there is brightness: ubi- 
caritas est, claritas est.”’** | 

“ Falsehood does not arise,” says St. Augustin, “from the things themselves 
which deceive us, since they only show to the senses their exterior form, according 
to the beauty they have received ; nor is it on the other hand, the senses which 
lead us into error, since being affected conformably to the nature of the body to 
which they belong, they bring only their own affections to the soul. It is sin 
which deceives souls, when they seek what is true, without that truth which they 


abandon.” ++ “i 
“Sin is partly in the intelligence,” says the angelic doctor, “ and therefore false- 


hood can be in the intelligence,” which St. Augustin observes, remarking that 
“no one who is deceived understands that in which he is deceived.” St. Bern ar 
dine of Sienna traces the ignorance and errors of men to three sources, which are 


all excluded where the heart is pure. He cites the words, “ diminute sunt veri- 


* Touron, iii, 20. + Ric. 8, Victoris de Eruditione Hominis Interioris, i. ii. ¢, 26. 29. 
t B. Dionysii Carthus. de Fonte Lucis, Prefat. § Quest. Circ. Epist. ad Rom. i. 269. 
| Hugo S. Vict. de Sacram. Lib. ii. p. 14. c.9. J Id. de Sapientia Anim. Christi, Preefat. 
** De Sacram. Lib. ii. p. 13. ¢. 11. ++ S. August. de Ver. Rel. 67. e 
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tatesa filiis hominum ;” and adds, “ plurally—to denote a tri ple truth,—the truth 
of justice, which fails by avarice—the truth of life, which fails by luxury—and 
the truth of doctrine, which fails by pride.”* Hence arises the phenomenon re- 
| m arked by Paschal, that there are minds excellent in all other respects, which can- 
‘not in any manner consent to certain notions, though nothing can surpass them in 
clearness, and though, as Savonarola says of the Catholic doctrines in general, they 
admit of proof which amounts to mathematical demonstration. 
These facts as to the origin of error convey an important testimony to the moral 
. purity of those ages, in which the great truths of the Catholic religion were so 
generally admitted and acted upon, both by nations and individuals ; and we 
shall find them multiplied and confirmed if we proceed to reflect upon the causes 
_ which, in subsequent times, have occasioned nations and individuals to lapse into 
__ astate of ignorance respecting the same truths, or to regard them with avowed 
hostility. The scholastic divines distinguish the peccatum ignorantize and the 
f peccatum ex ignorantise.+ 
| “There is a triple ignorance,” says the Master of the Sentences : “ that of those 
; _ who are unwilling to know, which is itself sin—that of those who wish to know, 
| 5 but cannot; which ignorance excuses, for it is not sin, but only its punishment 
_ —and that of those who merely are ignorant, which is simple ignorance, which 
excuses no one fully, but only so far, perchance, as to mitigate punishment.”t 
‘Of the first, St. Augustin speaks in these terms :—‘ Man with a perverse mind 
; - sometimes fears to understand, lest he sould be compelled to do what he might 
“understand ; ;’§ which ignorance is noticed by the Psalmist, also, saying, “ Noluit 


 intelligere ut bene ageret.” 


















In remarking that of this ignorance, in which clearly men of pure hearts could 
never be involved, we can discover comparatively but little trace during the 





= -empt, in great measure, from the trials to which later have been exposed ; for 
the Catholic religion was then in wondrous manner diffused, and provided with 
means of extending through all lands the knowledge of its truth; but when we 
come to speak of the ardor and affection with which that truth was explained, con- 
_ firmed, and illustrated, we shall gather sufficient proof to convince us that, if by 
a mysterious permission of Almighty Providence, the pillar had been partially 
moved and the light of faith intercepted from any land, these were not the men 
_ who would have quietly resigned themselves to such a destitution, shut their 
eyes to the beams that might rekindle it, or taken refuge in ignorance, pretend- 
‘ing it to be involuntary. 

_ “ Many things are unknown,” says St. Bernard, “either through negligence to 
: kate or indolence to learn, or shame of inquiring,” but according to St. Thomas, 


_ *S. Bern. Senens. Epist. 21. tom. iii. 
_ +8. Bonavent. Declar. Termin. Theolog. op. tom, vi. p. 211. 
_ ¢ Mag. Sent. Lib. ii. Distinct. 22. § De Verbis Apostol. sect. 13, 
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‘As Se. Aurusti says it will not be imputal to you, asa fal, th 
ignorant , but that you neglect to seek that of which you are — 
This is the terrible reproof to which the conduct of men, who refused to's 
holy church, has ever been obnoxious. The heathens evinced not more a 


to learn what was really the Christian doctrine, than many of those ~— 
separated from its authoritative teachers in latter times. 

“ Hic solum humanam curiositatem torpescere,” says Tertullian, and t! ut 7 
perience of eighteen centuries has only confirmed the truth of his observation, 
“ Never speak of the Pythagoreans without light,” was a rekedjodialss maxim, t 
which might have suggested a reasonable caution to many eloquent declaimers i 
modern times, who could not be accused of neglecting to speak eneea at 
of which they were ignorant ; for when truth had retired from some lands, b 
struck with slanderous darts, many loved to speak of Catholics n the dark, 
eut knowing any thing about them. Many, too, when the Catholic religion 
explained to them, acted like that Trojan of the poet, who, hearing the sentiment ts 
of the real Helen, supposing that it is only one who resembles her in person, ex- 
elaims, “your mind indeed is far different from hers. You have well said ‘Mars the 
Gods reward you,’ but may she, whom you resemble only in body, perish 
miserably.”{ But let us hear more fully what the angelie Doctor says on this 
subject : “If ignorance made sin involuntary, it would follow that all sin was in= 
voluntary, which is against St. Augustin, who says, ‘ that all sin is voluntary.’ Ig. 
norance,”’ he continues, “ is threefold in relation to the will, concomitantly, con. 
sequently, and antecedently : the first is where there is ignorance in an action, 
yet if there were knowledge the action would still be performed ; such ignorance 




































causes not the involuntary : the second case is where ignorance itself is involun- 
tary, and this may be in two ways, as where the will chooses ignorance, that the 
guilt of sin may be diminished, and this is styled affected ignorance : the other 
manner is where a man can and ought to know, and this is the ignorance of evil 
choice, from passion or habit preceding ; but when such ignorance exists it does 
not make an act involuntary. Antecedently is ignorance, in regard to the will 
where it is the cause of doing what otherwise would not be done, and such ignor- 
ance causes the involuntary.” § We must be reminded, from time to time, that pas 
sages of this kind are valuable, not merely as conveying the opinion of illustrious 
philosophers, but as showing what was the universal conviction of mankind, con- 
stituting in reality historical facts ; for to learn what was the general opinion of 
men in a particular age, or the state of the public mind respecting the causes and 
the guilt of indifference to truth, is to be made acquainted with a fact, and one 
too of no small importance to the success of a philosophic study of history. ~ 


* De Libero Arbit. Lib. iii. 19. t Iamblich. Adhort. ad Phil, in fim, 
¢ Eurip. Helen. 160. $8. Thom. Sum. p. I. Q. vi. art. 8 ) 
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"Phat such should have been the conviction was, indeed, but a necessary conse- 
“quence of moral purity, for what could be conceived more contrary to it, than a 
- resolution to follow every inclination of nature blindly, in order to avoid the re- 
; : sponsibility of knowing the Creator’s will ? “No excuse can be drawn from 
such ignorance,” says Savonarola, who seems to deny that there can exist any 
other kind to prevent men from embracing the Catholic faith ; for he says that, 
_ whoever, although born in a land where it was unkuown, should turn to God, 
with the natural light of reason and a pure heart, and implore him to show truth, 
his prayer would be heard; and either by an internal inspiration as to Job, or 
by angels as to Cornelius, or by an apostolic man as to the Eunuch by Philip, the 
necessary light would be imparted.” * 

Of the great intellectual result, arising from the multitude of spirits purged 
from sin on earth, we should form, however, an inadequate idea, if we confined 
our observation to the general desire of escaping from a state of ignorance, with- 

out extending it to the positive proofs of fervor and sincerity with which truth 


was invited and received. But as these have been already witnessed during the 
course of the preceding books, in which we have seen the predominance of faith, 

and the devoted love with which the Catholic religion was embraced and practis- 

ed, it will be more conducive to the end of exhibiting the happy consequences 

of attaining to the requisite qualification for this sixth beatitude, if we turn our 
attention, at present, to the causes which have occasioned the rejection or abandon- 

ment of the same truth, by those who ought to consider themselves as its natural 
defenders ; for by such contrasts effects are often clearer seen. And if it should 
be found that these are indeed the sharp parts of which I spoke, in the beginning, 
as inevitable, it must be remembered that, independent of the vital nourishment 
which may be drawn from them, the position of these persons is one that chal- 
lenges inquiry ; for as one of their own body has lately said, “ Men who 
appropriate to themselves a title which others claimed a right to enjoy, must 
expect their pretentions to be subjected to a somewhat rigid scrutiny ; nor are 
they even entitled to complain, if they incur a certain degree of obloquy and in- 
vective.”” Such we conceive to be the case as respects those who were pleased to 
assume to themselves the title of reformed Christians. Not indeed that I mean 
to bespeak a justification for myself, as if it were my intention to set down against 
them aught in malice, but, conceiving that their writings afford the most useful 
‘illustrations of the consequences which ensue from a want of that supernatural 
cleanness of heart, which eminently characterized Catholic generations in ages of 
faith, I must be permitted freely to. make use of them for that purpose, not con- 
trasting such men with ourselves, since, as far as regards nature, the result might 
cover us with shame, but comparing them with those we follow. ‘Nor do I feel 
it necessary to disclaim an intention of charging all such persons with insincerity, 





* Triump. Crucis, Lib. ii. 16. 
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from which I feel myself free. oa "4 

‘That any man should write otherwise than sajdliaesieadtgoat do not 
otherwise than what is generally implied by that term, for it is pretty ¢ : 
that men on ordinary occasions, can find in their consciences exactly wh = th 
please,—but otherwise than they would write or dictate if laid on thei ved ¢ 
death, would be incredible if we were not surrounded with things, and if ‘i 
did not find within ourselves at least the seeds of things incredible, though m 
true. Here unhappily we are not under the necessity of insisting much Dou 
mere presumptions, The history of these divisions, which St. Paul classes amon 
carnal sins, which records such a succession of vain men, pursuing the changin 
honors of the world as giddy children who run after butterflies, heedless of h 
ground beneath their feet, furnishes abundant proof, that an intellectual conscience 
is an indication of purity of heart, which mankind, in hostility to the Catholie 
church, has never given. . 

“ You must follow truth—zavrws kai mavrn,” says Plato, “or abandall 
claim to the love of wisdom.”* On that condition its adversaries have dons, 
yet, but little to swell the list of philosophers, 

Antonio Galateus, a great Catholic Physician, makes a remark which was very 
characteristic of the spirit of the middle ages, when even the schools seemed to be 
animated with the generosity and courage of that chivalry, which was so much 
then in vogue. “ Nor do I think it,” he says, writing to Summonti, “a less sin ne 
to assent to truth, than not to defend truth—in defence of which so many martyr 
of Christ, so many prophets, so many philosophers are dead.’’+ 

This, I repeat it, was the spirit of that ancient society which was subject t 
the Catholic church. But if we turn to investigate the manners and spirit 
ing out of the civilization which succeeded, notwithstanding an increase of pre: 
tension, we shall find a very different state of things, yielding evidence on whiel 
it would be difficult not to believe, that a great revolution, in regard to such sen 
timents, had taken place. Without alluding to men resembling Strepsiad 28, 
whose sole desire really seemed to be to become masters of unjust reasoning, We 
find, as advocates of the new opinions very influential personages, in whom, un- 
questionably, a devotedness to truth was wariting, even when they did not reg r 
it with hostility. Many adopted, in reference to Catholies, the policy of Sen 
who, as St. Augustin remarks, “ never names the Christians, not daring to speak 
well of them lest he should contradict the common opinion of his country, and 
not wishing to speak ill of them lest he should wound his own conscience.” 
Perhaps, however, no class of men came forward in greater numbers, to $ vell 
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the ranks of those who advocated the new philosophy in Europe, than that 
which was long before described by John of Salisbury. ‘ Some there are,” saith 


from reason what they follow. Whatever this man has caught up he thinks de- 
rived from the secret depths of philosophy. Prepared to contend for a tuft of 
a wool, he thinks whatever sounds strange to his ears to be untenable. Whatever 
| + he himself advances is authentic and holy. When other men speak he contra- 
diets them instantly, though he is oppressed with such intellectual poverty, that 
if you take from him one or two words he is dumb, and more silent than a statue: 
you would think him marble, and to have learned silence in a school of Pytha- 
goras or a cloister of monks.”* Men are not indeed to be censured for being 
poor, but if they attempt to deceive others by pretending riches, it is but right 
to put others on their guard against them. 
St. Athanasius says, that the most decided of the Arian bishops did not dare to 
expose their real sentiments in Christian pulpits. “ Cautious,” he says, ‘ in gen- 
- eral men of the world, they speak only in a vague and general manner of the Son 
_ of God ; and the Catholic people attach to this word a Catholic sense.” St. Hil- 
ary makes the same remark, and adds, “This impious artifice of not saying what 
they think, is the cause why the bishops of Antichrist do not utterly destroy the 
Christian people, who take their expressions in the natural sense. They hear 
Jesus Christ called God, and they believe that he is what they call him. Sanc- 
tiores aures populi quam corda sunt sacerdotum.”+ 


it to later times, when there were with the Christian sects, as there had been of old 

~ with the philosophers, the 6zSAia éFwrepixa and the Aoyor akpoartikot, spoken 

_ of in Alexander’s letter, as also the éyav«Az02 Adyor, of which the Stagyrite in his 

_ Ethics speaks. When an intelligent observer surveyed the fair professions which 

were opposed with such assurance to Catholicism, and discovered that after all 

they were never, for the most part, any thing but a greater or less degree of that un- 

belief which is now styled Rationalism, and that they owed many of their most 

_ distinguished ornaments to this contrivance, his only answer to their boastful ad- 

_ voeates might have been in the poet’s words,—“O heaven! that such resem- 
 blance of the truth should yet remain, where faith and reality remain not!”’ 

____ This contrast to the simplicity of the clean of heart can be discerned at an early 

stage of the revolution. Erasmus at first only objected to the violence of 

Luther. “TI reserve myself,” he says, writing to him, “ wholly for the work of 

| literature ; and it seems to me that one is most likely to succeed by moderation. 

Thus it was that Christ acted and subdued the world; thus did Paul abolish the 

| Judaiereligion. Omnia trahens ad allegoriam.” Michelet remarks} that “ as the 

 Cesars of old in their triumph hada voice to warn them, so had Luther in his 


_ This passage might recall to the reader’s mind other adversaries, and transport 


* De Nugis Cur. Lib. vii. cap. 9. + S. Hilarii cont. Auxent. c. 6. 
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ing memento mori ; and in fact Cahigla, ackniiadaatoy tae 
his. writings, was a decided herald of that troop.’ The ocks Sh h 
adopted in these latter days, even by a bolder race of spirits, who, after ex’ 
ing all the sophisms of their Gallic leader, in order to subdue the very name 
Christ, have suddenly shifted sails and steered their bark to join the hosts 
those who confine their hostility to Rome, who thoughtlessly admit the n 
allies, as if there could be no reason to suspect a belief which shows us m 
testing Christ, who also detest Antichrist. 

But, passing on, let us notice in our poor humanity, separated from the livi 
sources in which it is made pure, other indications of an unsound double hear 
which in the ages of faith were much more rarely found. Amidst these r : 
were many who were sometimes forced by evidence to admit the motives of 
credibility, and yet who refused to believe. This was not a novelty, “ Pontifice 
et Pharisei,” says St. Augustin, “sibi consulebant, nee tamen dicebant, ere- 
damus.”* “ With such men,” ag Pelisson remarks, “ the secret objection was so 
much the greater evil, as they never sought a remedy for it. They entered on 20 
explanation, even within their own minds, but by a certain confused and und - 
veloped idea fancied themselves secure ; but incredulity,” adds this philosopher, 
“ exeuses no one before God, nor should it before men, until the question bh 8 
been decided by a deep and mature deliberation of the grounds for believing or for 
not believing.’+ Their interior stains were manifest, therefore, by their ne~ 
glecting to engage in such deliberations, notwithstanding the peculiarity of their 
position, which made them of absolute obligation. The words of Cotta to Vel- 
leus were applicable to them :— “ Vestra solum legitis ; vestra amatis : ceeteros 
causi incognita condemnatis ;’¢ so that one might address them in the style of 
Socrates, and say, alluding to the promises of which they are so bountiful, “O 


happy men of wondrous nature, who can accomplish such a work so easily ! Your 
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words indeed are admirable in many respects, but in this above all others tran 
cendental,—that you make no account of many men who are venerable and es 
teemed not a little, but only of such as are like yourselves."§ If, indeed, the 
be any book by Catholics inconsiderably written and condemned by authority, 
extravagant legend, any base concession, like a traitorous deliverance of t 
towers of the celestial city,—that they read with greediness, and then laid dal a 
to impartiality ; but, as Cardan remarks, “ Itdid not excuse Pilate when he 
said,‘ Tui te mihi tradiderunt, for he ought to have inquired into the trut 
and discharged the office of a just judge.’ In the time of James I. ther 
teachers shunned any discussion with the old, though Walsingham says they 
used to boast that none appeared to argue with them, when in fact none were 


* Tract. xlix. in Joan. + Pelisson, Réflexions sur les Differends de la Religion, sect. iv. 
¢t De Nat, Deorum, § Plato, Eutbydem. 
































Socrate: aT will eek t to dinacice concerning these diva in presence of 
the: “persons who are here with me ;’ when the sage perceived at once that his 
le desire was to show off his abilities before Prodicus and Hippias, that is, to 
provide for gaining more money.+ How sweet is it for many thus, before chosen 
ors, to hold up infidels and persecutors of the church, like John of England, 
_ representatives of its faith—how sweet to discourse concerning the baneful in- 
u rence of Romanism, visible in men who in their hearts detested Rome, and 
were its bitterest enemies—how sweet to repeat all that Middleton and Robert- 
son‘and others of that school have written, having the rich and credulous for 
hearers, who think their national glory must for ever set if there should be lack 
of contributions to the speaker’sfund! Truly, when thus challenged, the Catholic 
should reply in the words of A®schylus, to one who said, “ But you ?—what do 
yot wish to answer ?’’— 
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- The wishing to discourse before a multitude of such men, he might continue, in 
the words of Plato, “seems to me as a thing justly reprehensible.”§ St. Augus- 
pease: the way rational mnntined, saying, hay aside the study of parties, and 


he adversaries of the Catholic hate have at no time been wholly free. Chry- 
pus, the most cunning interpreter of the dreams of the stoics, as Cicero calls 
him, Eeeepted, in the second book of his treatise, De Natura Deorum, to accom- 
date poe fables at Orpheus, Museeus, Hesiod, and Hower to the @ things sehtion 


a great Prussian historian, St. Boniface protecting the Church of Germany 
the tyranny of Rome, and with an English historian of the Anglo-Saxons, 
v early the corruptions of Rome began to infect the English Church—for by 
tadmission he thinks to explain away the fact of its Catholicity—and with an- 
distinguished writer of our country, Sir Thomas More, discoursing, like an 
lican minister, in a London clubhouse. Such is the learning, whether con- 
d in a Grand father’s Tales, or in the more pretentious volumes of a Family 
ary, which the watchmen of the reformed camp proclaim to be the one only 
cu e for’ the melancholy and dangerous spirit which leads the vast majority of 
f 1: 

e* opt &e. p. 2. + Plato, Protag. t Rane. § Pato, Euthydemus. 
De Ror: Manich. c. 3. n. 5. | Cicero de Nat. Deorum, i. 15. 
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alist? That it ‘is pecs en with wens of heart even ne wikell 
‘such representations as the best sources of information on the: lenge 
is an assertion which implies, I conceive, nothing uncharitable ; for, 8 St. | 
gustin says, “ What can be more full of temerity than to inquire concer 
the sense of books from those who, in consequence of some secret impel —s 
or other, have declared war against the writers and authors of those books ?”* 

If St. Theresa could say, “ We do not live in times in which we can | 
faith to all kinds of persons, but only to those who conform their lives to tel 
of Jesus Christ,” no one in these days, assuredly, has any just ground to o 
sider himself injured, if he should hear his contemporaries similarly adn 
ished. 

The prodigious power of prejudice, which so often reduces the best understan 
ings to a level with the most imbecile, has been employed from the earliest tim 
against the Catholic Church ; and this must certainly be traced from the intric 
cies and defilements of the human heart. How could the judgment be the orig. 
inal offender here ? 4 

Truly it falleth out with these Catholic haters as with the good women spoken 
of by Sidney, who are often sick, but in faith they cannot tell where ; so the name 
of Catholic or Roman is odious to them, though neither its cause nor effects, neither 
the sum that contains it nor the particularities descending from it, give any fas 
handle to their carping dispraise. This is an evil to which even the history o 
old philosophy shows that our nature has been always liable. 

Socrates, in his Apology, expresses a greater fear of the ancient calumnious re- 
ports, which had been long propagated among the people respecting him, than of 
the specific charge brought against him by Anytus, however dreadful that might be. 
“ These, O men !” he says, “ are far more formidable, which have persuaded most 
of you from your childhood to believe these false charges against me,—such as that 
there was a certain Socrates, a sophist and vain speculator, making the worst 
cause appear the best ;—these reports, O Athenians ! these reports are the accusers 
that I have most reason to dread. They are many in number, and they hay ‘ | 
long been actively employed against me, addressing themselves to you in that age 
when you were least able to refute them, being boys and youths ; while there 
was no one to stand up in my defence. Therefore I have two sets of aceusers—th 
one comprising these men who now bring a specific charge against me ; th 
other, those who have long since been accusing me: and I am old and s 
in speech, but my accusers are indefatigable and active vanegh the energy-ol 


evil—oi 8 éuot karnyopo are Setvol kal d&eior Gvres UXO TOO caren 
THS Kanias.’’+ 


The contest between the Catholic Church and her adversaries could not be 













































* De Util. Cred. c. vi. + Plato, Apol. 39. 
































a ved * away. aes i their rule seems to sie to accuse, without stopping 
examine on what ground they accuse : so it pleaseth them to take things not 
conceded, and to make of them what they wish. Then we hear them ery out 
indignantly, saying, that every thing is contaminated with the demon’s touch, and 
that what we treasure most is a curse to ourselves and to all other men; but’ tis 
they “ who, lost in stormy visions, keep with phantoms an unprofitable strife, and 
in mad trance strike with their spirit’s knife invulnerable nothings.” 
St. Augustin says, “ that men being inclined to condemn whatever is contrary 
to the custom of their age and country, and to approve of nothing but what is ac- 
cot Jing to it, it follows, that if any thing in the Scripture should be foreign to the 
custom of the hearers, they forthwith set that down as a figured locution. So, if 
th e opinion of error should preoccupy the mind, whatever the Scripture may as- 
sert in contradiction to it is thought to be figurative.* But the Scripture,” he 
. ad s, “ prescribes only charity, and condemns only cupidity, and in that way forms 
th ne manners of men.’ Charity would thus correct the judgment. We are, there- 
_ fore, again obliged to descend to the heart to find the seat of the evil. Ifthere had 
bee n felt there the purifying influence of love, men would not thus cling to the 
slightest obstacle and rest content, as we find so many do, with the force of such 
neg tive arguments as would never for an instant delay them in their temporal 
speculations. Thus, because St. Polycarp, writing upon other matters, does not 
ntion that supremacy of Rome which his disciple, St. Irenzeus, combating the 
ties, speaks of as a thing unquestioned, therefore some conclude it cannot be 
roved as old as the apostolic age. 

| Every flimsy conceit of this kind is then received as a heaven-descended shield, 
whi ch can be produced, they think, like that made by Vulcan, pofjyevai és 
popcy avédpev: though, as Bossuet said of a reply by Claude, “It would be 
er to give no answer to us at all, than such an answer.” On the other hand, 

is tracing prejudice to its source, it would be inhuman to press hard upon those 
eted with it, as if it were an evil not to be acquired without pains, when it is 
fiously the predominant malady of our common nature, which nothing can re- 
but the supernatural purity of heart, which confers beatitude. Above all, 


yhen it is promoted by the instructions of youth, there is ground for commiser- 


ala Magni est ingenii reyocare mentem a sensibus et cogitationem ab con- 
. tudine abducere.” As the poet saith, ‘‘ Custom maketh blind aud obdurate 
ay loftiest hearts.” 


ra ' Beware, ” said Socrates, to one who was about applying to Protagoras for 
ai ’ ppying 
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- Tessons, “ ss ey iid the cases longing 
there is more danger in riuitlshifng: tnstenction hate Woidler dia fe 
Food or drink purchased from the dealer can be tried before it enters yc 
and you can determine what is to be eaten or drunk and iin onl 
and where it should be received,—so here there is no danger ; but lessons of 
struction cannot be proved first by pouring them into a vessel, but havi n ing’ or 
received instructions into the soul, one must depart either injured or benefittec . 
There was, however, at the first, and there will continue to be to the end of ti ‘im 
an especial source of hostility to the Catholie religion, which indicates int 
impurity of a far deeper dye than that which leads to the dominion of or¢ iy y 
prejudice. The influence of the passions and of the affections upon the judgment 
was so fully discerned by the ancient philosopher, that we are told his supp : 
tions to Heaven were limited to a prayer that he might be fair within ; andit 
fact, where the heart is given not to God, but to creatures—where the habit is ac 
quired of seeking exterior consolations, and of contracting attachments to things 
of earth, there can be no dependence upon the acutest intelligence. To the men 


who embraced the new opinions in the sixteenth century, might have been ad- 
dressed the poet’s admonition :—~— 
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‘** You have known better lights and guides than these 
Ah ! let not aught amiss within dispose a 
A noble mind to practise on herself, 
And tempt opinion » support the wrongs 
Of passion ————..’ a 
The moral restraints of the Catholic religion, and her correcting hand, are moi 

than sufficient to shut out her truth from passion’s slave, and him who still to 

worth has been a willing stranger. Mariana, speaking of Carilla, Archbishop of of 

Toledo, who reproved Don Pedro the Cruel for his debaucheries, and who wa: 

hated by him on that account, says that his reasons for hating the archbishop were 

so much the stronger as they were unjust : odii cause acriores, quia inique.t 
religion cannot be loved of which the minister incurs such hate from complying 
with its requisitions. " 

The great characteristics of men who oppose it on this ground are not those o of 

Plato’s philosopher, “ a hatred of falsehood and a love of truth,”+ but a hatred of 

what is not habitual and pleasing to them—of what is not associated with ideas that 

inspire self-esteem, and a love of what custom, domestic interests, and the innumer- 
able bonds of the world have made dear tothem. Such lovers of glory, as Plato 

would call them, are very angry if we ouly mention the name of authors who h 

written to prove the truth of the Catholic religion : “ We feel no inclination to loc 

into them,’’ they say, with an expression of contempt,—nay, like pera 
are ready to make war against dialectics, and deny the sense of the words, eit 
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* Plato, Protagoras. + Lib. xvi. c. 18. t De Repub. Lib. vi. 
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, thinkin Mg i hen acute too; though ¢ Cicero eee in allusion to such rea- 
yners, “Quo. iri dici potest obtusius?”” ’Tis passion hangs these weights 
ther sa gid But whet j is ei unless being angry with truth? And how 


Who ever alent to recommend it must then expect to hear such words as 
is addresses to Antenor,“ do not persist in saying to me that this creed is true, 


for it pease me not.” i 


6 wey ovkEr’ Enoi pila Tadr’ ayopEevets 
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_ Indeed, if you will hear men, of deep mysterious vision into the secrets of the 
spiritual world, you will be inclined to think that the implacable hatred, which 
some in different ages have evinced against this holy cause, could only be account- 
@ we by tracing it to a certain instinct, which tells them, as St. Anselm says, 
_ “that the consummation of the saints will be to such as perish interminable grief 
nd ever ruin.” Doubtless, ancient poets say with more truth than is often 
gined, ‘‘ that the crimes of ancestors cause men to experience the enmity of the 
a ay wenging ministers of Heaven.” How else can one explain the language that now 
ee fin s favor among men of noble descent, and» in every other respect, of gentle 
‘manners ? ‘tis like the drops from the heart of the Furies bearing death to mortals. 
wW ho will appease the bitter strength of the black wave? But every where the 
nm spits are gathering between truth, and all but the clean of heart. Where nations 
have been separated, the very affections of nature interpose, as they did in the 
fi :. age of the Church. St. Clement of Alexandria met the difficulty in this man- 
ner. You say “it is not well and honorable to turn aside from the custom of 
‘fathers. Why, then,” he adds, “do you not continue to use the nurse’s milk 
which they first accustomed you? why do you increase or diminish the sub- 
nee they left you? If they left you an evil and Atheistic custom of life, why 
uld you not seek the truth, and your real true Father?+ Where the heart is 
purified by humility, wisdom herself becomes an obstacle, and men conclude 
it their position without the Church, verifies the maxim of Cardan, that it is 
‘sometimes better to persist in a bad choice than afterwards to vary one’s course by 
osing a better.t Though Homer would suffice to convict them of error in follow- 
it, since he makes a heavenly tongue declare, that the minds of the good can 
verted ; orpextat pév te ppéves soOA@v.§ 

r is this all ; for the mind is blinded to the light of truth, oftener, perhaps, 
garding the dazzling brightness of its own virtues, than by involving itself 
e clouds of vice. Men of the best and sweetest natures engage in holy offices 
arity and instruction, in emulation of what they read in Catholic books, und 
the very zeal and energy with which they pursue them, may, unknown to them- 


_ * IL VII. 357, + Protrepticus,c.x. + De Vita propria Lib. 1.c. xi. II. XV. 213. 






) ih: 
isa be i in exact proportion to the depth of the secret. shih hg 
dart of truth may have inflicted on their conscience, at some former 5 
their lives, and they remember it not. It is sad to return to treat grosser ar 
more vulgar stains, but one caunot overlook the instance remarked oa uF on : 
poet, where he says, that “ gold is poison to men’s souls, doing more murders i 
this loathsome world.” This, beyond all doubt, it is, which often clouds ‘th 


brow, whenever the serene light of truth is perceived breaking in from a distance, 
When the interior blot remains untouched, it avails but little to remind men 0 if 
their soul. “ Riches are a soul to wretched mortals,” said the oldest poet of th 
Greeks.* Hence the fog doth often rise to vitiate the spirit’s beam ; this i, 
holy Bernard knew, and therefore he writes in these terms to Gillebert, Bishop of | 
London, commending his spirit of poverty. Avarice is dead; to whom is not 
such a word sweet ? How truly wise must you be who have destroyed the greatest 
enemy of wisdom? Truly this is worthy of your priesthood, and of your name, | 
It wae right that you should confirm your eminent philosophy by this testimony, — 
to fvrnish this compliment to your long studies, It was not a great thing for 
Master Gillebert to become a Bishop; but for a Bishop of London to live like 
a poor man, this is clearly magnificent.t We read in the life of St. John Climac- 
us, that he not being held by affection for any thing mortal, but nourished only by 
the sense of eternal things, escaped free from noxious sadness. Pride, ambition, 
and the love of pleasure, are the chief sources of intellectual blindness, so that 
Christ struck at the root of the cursed tree of false knowledge, when he said, 
“ siquis vult venire post me, abneget semetipsum et tollat crucem suam.” Wit. 
ness those lovers of pleasure, of whom St. Clemens Alexandrinus speaks. “ Let 
them take up their cross,’ he says, “ and they will cease to be Atheists under the ~ 
name of philosophers.’ ’t 

Only let this divine precept be obeyed ; and no class of men, in order to win — 
the world’s praise, or led away by a love of singularity, to forsake the Catholic — 
form of sound words, will be heard, uttering crude and unauthorized fancies, 
recklessly scattering the seeds of presumptuousness and delusion: men, who, as 
far as their meaning can be distinguished from that of Catholic divines and 
moralists, hold nothing peculiar to themselves, on the great doctrines of redemiaay | 
tion, unless, indeed, they hold what is absurd and pestilential, will not then pre- — 
tend to be the reformed, or the sole depositories of evangelical truth : but, on 
the contrary, every tongue will repeat St. Augustin’s words, “there can be no — 
just necessity for breaking unity :” then we shall hear no more of professed teachers _ 
of truth, coming with deep premeditated lines, with written pamphlets, studiously | 
devised to accuse any set of men in mass, without hearing them, without studying 
the cause of their position in society, or knowing what are their sentiments, and — 


defaming them by categories, extolling the wisdom and the institutions of the — 


F 
* Hesiod, Op. et Dies. + 8. Bernardi Epist. xxiv. ¢ Stromat. Lib. i, c. 11. 
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‘ancient Catholic society, and with the same breath denouncing those who follow 
that wisdom, and who would perpetuate those institutions, in their true spirit, asa 
perfidious faction, which must be either converted to the modern creed, or con- 
quered with the sword ; turning the sails of their speech thus to every wind, after 
the manner of Jewell, and those other counsellors, whose arts detected, caused the 
first doubts to Francis Walsingham,— at one time dogmatizing and bearing testi- 
mony against the Church, like that which the Jews bore against her Divine 
Founder, which did not agree together : hoping to convict of crime that Church 
which Truth itself declared, should be purified so as to have neither spot nor. 
wrinkle, nor any such thing, at another adopting the style of the Academicians,. 
who doubt of all things, and know nothing, demanding, what is truth ? Where’ 
is truth between these opinions ? 

St. Bernard does not treat this wound without applying the knife deeply. 
“ Why, O Pilate,” he exclaims, “dost thou interrogate the Lord aside, that he 
should whisper to thee what is trnth ? Does it concern thee? That which is 
holy must not be cast to dogs. Seek rather to taste faith, but ask not in the in- 
terim for what satiates the intelligence.”** This indeed is stern language, but, on 
the whole, such a complaint, and even such a prayer from men who seek not 
things, but the search of things, not the truth but the examination, deserve no 
other answer. As for the declaration, that they cannot return to the house of 
unity, such a defence involves too many contradictions to be of the least avail. 

“ Philosophy, says Novalis, “is wholly depending on the will. What I will, 
that I can.” 

But to others, who ask for truth with humility and sincerity, the con- 


stant reply of the Catholic church might have been expressed in the verse of 
Sophocles : 





TO 62 Cnrovmevor 
dAwrov: éxpevdyet 62 rauwedovuevor.t 


for within the range of necessary truths, one may truly say with the Roman poet, 
“ Nihil tam difficile est quin querendo investigari possit.” 

As for that opinion, ascribed by Varro to the new Academics, that all things 
are uncertain,“ The city of God,” saith St. Augustin,“ detests such a doubt as- 
madness, for however its soul may be oppressed by the body, so that it can only 
know in part, yet of the things which it comprehends in mind and reason, it has: 
a most certain knowledge.” { 

Yes, assuredly, the teachers of the ancient wisdom would say, if they could ob- 
serve what now takes place on earth, ‘“ Let men restore the old roodloft of their 
churches, with a view to its symbolic sense, and we shall soon hear that the ador- 
able sacrifice of the mass is again offered upon their altars. Only let them take 
up their Redeemer’s cross in practice, and every thing will return to its pristine 


é 


* De divers, Serm. xv. ¢ Aid. Tyr. 110. ¢ De Civ. Dei, Lib. xix.18-. 
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“beauty. For after all, the best answer that could Wilifirea so each ey »jections, | 
ve who loved the men, and horribly spotted is the heart which loveth ther 
would be to show them a crucifix. The deep scholastics would adduce i 
‘most forcible, most subtle, most profound argument : for what, they would 
‘resist the speechless lesson contained in this great symbol of the whole Cat 
doctrine? Come, methinks I hear them say, let us hear why they remain a aloc 
from us. What do they think of the judgment of this world ?—Show them the 
erucifix, What of penance and mortification ?—Show them the crucifix. W! at 
.of riches and advancement, and a life devoted to subtle ambition ?—Show them th 
crucifix. What of the wisdom of this world ?—Show them the crucifix. What of 
obedience, involving the submission of their own will to the unsearchable command: 
of Almighty God ?—Show them the crucifix. What of the pride which leads 
them perhaps to justify, under the cloak of a more evangelical religion, their own 
absurd and dangerous depreciation of morality, and to neglect the duty of humility, 
and gentleness, and patience, under insult and injury, and all the rude buffettings of 
the world ?—Show them the cnucifix. Yet, what in the days of Scot and Thomas 
could hardly be conceived, is there something that can resist even this. Need I 
add, that it is the heart in which the modern philosophy, under any form or title, 
can have sway. There it will fail ; for, as a deep observer has remarked, one 
who, through a long life, has ached it narrowly, that “ philosophy, and I know 
not what habit it may not sometimes assume, is vain in its thoughts and proud ir 
its discourse. It has the pride of the Stoics, and the license of Epicurus ; it has 
its sceptics, its Pyrrhoniens, its eclectics ; and the only doctrine which it has not 
embraced is that of privation.”* 

If the judgment of those who delivered over the deposit of faith to the dispu- 
tations of men, had been really unshackled, the error would not have lected 
single day. Had those who came after them been content to begin with doubts, 
as they were bound to do by their own principles, they would not have been slow 
to end in certainties ; for the ingenuity of truth is such, that, where she gets a 
free and willing hand, she opens herself faster than the pace of method and dis- 
course can overtake her. Remark the complaints of Milton, “of the unayoid- 
able dangers of unlimited controversial reading,” where he says, “ how many of 
_our priests and doctors have been corrupted by studying the comments of Jesu % 
and Sorbonists, and how fast they could transfuse that corruption into the peop! 
our experience is both late and sad,”+ a complaint repeated lately by one 
invested with such authority as the Anglican opinions could confer, who affection- 
ately recommended a disciple to cease from examining the books of Catholics, 
alleging for reason, that he had never known any one to indulge in such curiosity 
who did not end by adopting their creed. } a 

And here I would remark that a great advantage of studying the works of 
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: q Plato, consists in the facility which it gives of detecting the intricate windings of 
| 2 the passions, and of dissolving the complicated ties in which they shroud the un- 


derstanding. All men are sophists with the exception of the clean of heart, and 
many who with subtilty attack sophists, are themselves but of their college ; and 
it is well to have this fact attested and explained by so clear and unimpeachable a 
witness. Nevertheless, without having read Plato, the instinct of the holy race 
would often detect fallacies, where the understanding of the prudent might other- 
wise have been imposed upon, proving itself a still more secure guide in specula- 
tion, as well as in life and manners ; for we find, as Cardan remarks, “that with 
many men, there is nothing so vile or flagitious, which will not admit of defence 
or palliation.”* Socrates has to oppose a sophist, who can prove, by clear and 
admirable reasoning, that he may and should pursue his own father before a 
court of justice,f and clearly the instinct above mentioned, is not predominant 
among those who demonstrate the wisdom and necessity of resisting the Church, 
their mother, or congenial with that muse which falls into ecstasy, as Gilbert says, 
at the bare sound of unmasking priests, styling vain, ambitious, and absurd, what 
the holy and the pure call virtue. 

It is ajust remark of Quintilian, “ that it is as much easier to accuse than to 
defend, as it is to inflict than to cure a wound ;’’t but if men perish through the 
seductions of iniquity, it is because their hearts, by sin, were wounded, and with 
the dulcet charity of truth had not been made whole. 

One may observe too, that truth was sometimes on the tongue, without ena- 
bling any one to conclude from it that the heart had been made supernaturally 
clean. Thus, for instance, truth was sometimes on the lips of men who sought tc 
possess themselves of what they envied in the Catholic church, by means which 
they quaintly termed underpinning the people’s faith : but it was evident that 
the fountain of truth was not the sole source from which they drew inspiration, 
since they were contradicting themselves at almost every word. Indeed, to Cath- 
olic ears, their resolution to imitate. what they termed the policy of Rome, with 
the parenthetical comment that it is undoubtedly successful, sounded like nothing 
but the language ascribed to the father of lies, in the old legends, which represent 
the demon, in order to ensnare more souls, mimicking the church of God. 
‘Truth was often heard announced by men, who attacked Catholics, using against 
them their own arguments ready provided, adopting in their polemics the policy 
of Gylippus, that famous general of Sparta who, in building the wall that was to 
effect the deliverance of Syracuse, made use of the very stones which the Athe- 
nians had prepared to secure its capture and destruction.§ 

Oh how wisely and beautifully do eloquent men discourse, when truth and 
their own interest or affection may be conjoined, without any material or intellect- 
ual sacrifice on their part! How every thing is then represented in its natural 








*Cardani de Sapientia, Lib. v. + Plat. Euthryphro. t Lib, v. 13. § Thucyd. Lib. vii. 5. 
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Tein 'on, with what exact and subtle penetration are all eee 
of the Catholic philosophy developed. What doctor of the church oil 
- ter on justice, order, unity, obedience, gratitude, prudence ? Nothing is'w wi ating ig. 
‘You have a distinct recognition of the duty of adhering to the object and specifi 
terms of original charters, and to the real particular intention of founders— D 
respecting the oaths constructed by them. You have a demonstration of th 
value of incorporations—the recognition of their rights, duties, and personality— 
of the necessity of authority in matters of faith— of revering the wisdom of past 
ages—of the charter of the church, as intended to guard and transmit a certain d i : 
posit of truths. You have even a recognition that the principle of private mass-_ 
es in Catholic worship, was holy and divine. But what skills it to speak cathol- 
ically, if men do not speak consistently ?— To talk of fulfilling to the letter the 
object of founders, when, if they were to do so, they would have to resign all that 
they possess? Who can be moved at their complaint of the decay of humility and 
obedience, when he knows that if they had ever evinced one or the other, their | 
system would have been, from that moment, at an end ? Where is the adyan-_ 
tage from now saying, yes, yes, when they began by aclimax of negations ?—sayin 
no, first to their brethren, then to their rulers, then to the pastors of the church, — 
then, when he condemned them, to Christ’s vicar ? Of what avail, in short, are 
all the truths they utter, all these wise Catholic axioms so fluent on their lips, un- 
less to convey the solemn condemnation of their own system from its infancy? — 
As philosophers, at least, they cannot come forward without unpardonable 
effrontery ; for every system in general, whatever be its nature, must follow its” 
own principles, good or bad ; otherwise no one should condescend to listen to it, 
since it destroys itself, as a syllogism which would deny in the conclusion what 
it had established in the first or second proposition. This single consideration” 
may convert, in an instant, the most beautiful compositions into a tissue of ab-— 
surdity. In support of the new systems, men were sent forth more ingenious 
and powerful than Ddalus, who, as Socrates would say, could make their ideas 
not only move, but even describe a circle.* But such skill belonged not to the 
clean of heart. | 
Surely there must have been something very wrong in the interior, when minds 
could acquiesce in the most contradictory propositions, and suppose that it was: 
an enlightened and reformed state of Christian belief to adopt a system like that , 
Academie philosophy which embraced all the most opposite opinions, and which : 
Cicero, therefore, calls the philosophy rv ava xarw@. One cannot observe the 
aspect of literature at the present day without being converted to Plato’s opinion, — 
that “the soul to pursue philosophy, must of necessity possess not alone memory, — 
the ability to learn, grandeur, elegance, and grace, but also the love of truth, and ’ 
a certain affinity to truth, as well as a love of justice, courage, and temperance.”+ / 


* Plato, Euthyphr. + De Repub. Lib. vi. 
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| 5 The experience of the schools continues to prove that from the study of philoso. 
phy by degraded natures there can be, as he says, nothing good expected. “When 

minds unworthy of instruction apply to it, what thoughts and opinions,” he asks, 
“g do you suppose will proceed from them? Will they not be sophisms, and 


| r ‘whatever is opposed to legitimate conclusions, and unworthy of those who possess 
true wisdom ?”* The holy fathers and the schoolmen never supposed that truth 


was unconcerned with ethics, and that the intelligence could succeed while the 
heart was without discipline. They only say, ‘‘ Easily does the holy and divine 
- eonsort with what is related to it in the soul, and through a certain familiar light 
does the mystic ray descend upon man.”’+ ‘ To those alone who seek the truth 
through love does the light shine.”’} 
_ All perturbations of mind are called diseases by the ancient philosophers, who 
teach that soundness of mind consists in a certain tranquillity and constancy ;§ 
and where this tranquillity and constancy, this love of truth and justice, are not 
found, it is in vain that truth be even found. Then, as St. Ambrose saith, “ men 
_ are quick to superstitions, but slow to things divine; they have eyes, and see not ; 
they move in darkness; while they think that they fly with subtle words, they 
are only disturbed like bats at the splendor of true light.”|| 
Little boots it to bring arguments to men like Swift, who insult the faith of 
Catholics after the manner of Dionysius, adding impious jests to robbery and 
sacrilege. As Michelet observes, both Eck and Cochleus were men of great ability ; 
but what could their talents avail against the ridicule of Luther, who smote the 
Church and derided her, like those who struck her Divine Founder in the face, 
| saying, Prophetiza nobis, Christe, quis est qui te percussit ? Ridicule was in the 
order of that day. What, said the prudent, can be expected from the logic of 
the clean of heart, at a time when twenty thousand copies of the mocking collo- 
_ quies of Erasmus (who, by the way, was the Voltaire of the sixteenth century) 
are sold intwelvehours? It is for them to be silent while the laugh goes round, 
| for which the world ere long a world of tears must weep. 
| Halt. is not, surely, a breach of charity to affirm, that if the adversaries of the 
: Church had been in the number of the clean of heart, they would not have fought 
against her with rumors, rushing forwards with a Trojan clamor resembling the 
ery of birds when she demanded reasons from them ; their discourse would not 
always have steered clear of certain topics, passing on one side, and involving it- 
4 self in obscurity, in order not to move and meet fairly certain questions, as Soc- 
fates says, wapeSi0rvros kai mapakaduaropuévov tov Aodov, mEepofnuévov 
kweiv to viv mapov. They would not have sought to escape from those who 
asked them to give a reason of their innovations, by riding over them, as Aschylus 
says, as if with a furious horse, crying out popery, like the giant, which Dante 


* De Repub. vi. + S. Clem. Strorat. Lib, vii. t Id. Lib, vi. 15. 
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Above all, such wrath would be far from the noble sia and never si lc 
have been witnessed on the tongue of such men as Milton, where notwith tan , 
whenever the name of Catholic occurs, it is invariably found, indicating as 
some terrible disorder at the core ; for a consciousness of truth, even in at 
gar heart, produces a greatcalm. They would not have assumed the privile 
of grammarians (and what Cardan says is only allowable in their contests), hi 
inveighed against others with rustic insolence, and indulged in personal invectiv 
Such, however, is the constant phenomenon presented in this contest, in which me 
of vast intelligence, not profiting by the grace of God to embrace the Catholic relig- 
ion, are seen lashed into a fury against that which they know must be thetruth. In 
short, they would not have shown so much regard to these hereditary imputations, 
of which, as Johnson says, “‘ No man sees the justice til] it becomes his interest to 
see it ; since it does not appear that they are produced by ratiocination or inquiry, 
but received implicitly, or caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and sup- 
ported rather by willingness to credit than ability to prove them.” Impressions 
of such a nature would never have gained admittance where clouds had not risen 
from within to shroud in darkness the understanding. Men whose hearts were 
pure would have attended to the cautions so repeatedly given by the old teachers, 
to beware of deceiving an opponent with dialectic syllogisms and the mane of 
false conclusions.* They would not have been content with ex parte statemen 
for a foundation, but would have said with Minerva in the Eumenides,— 
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Truly, in affirming that it is otherwise with them, I speak not without having 
had means of observation. I have read many eloquent, and, if you will, masterly 
and “ adamantine” treatises, composed with a view to prove the truth of the new 
opinions in religion ; but I could never bear a higher testimony to any one of 
them than that which is given by Cicero respecting the speech of Lucullus ; “ Me 
oratio Luculli de ipsa re ita movit, ut docti hominis, et copiosi, et parati, et nihil 
pretereuntis eorum que pro illa causa dici possent ; non tamen ut ei respondere 
posse diffiderem.”’ 3 

To talk of answering them, however, generally speaking, ntgued but little e 
perience or but slight discernment. Ages have only, in succession, verified the 
truth of what St. Clement of Alexandria says, that “ all heresy at the vaginal 
has ears to hear not what is proper for it to hear, but only such things as min-— 
ister to pleasure.”+ The words of the Roman philosopher seem as if they had 
been expressly written to describe those who profess it: “I know not in what 
manner the majority of them would rather err and defend with pugnacity the 


* Isidori Etymolog. Lib. ii. 7. + 428 { Stromat. Lib, vii. ¢. 16. 
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0) opinions which they love, than receive without obstinacy what may be consist- 
cently advanced,’’* 
At the epoch of the great religious revolution, it was well known that the ma- 
i jority of printers and booksellers were determined to favor Luther. They print- 
| ed the Catholic replies so barbarously that it was difficult to read them, while of 
| the Lutheran they gave beautiful editions. ‘The bookseller too spared no pains 
to facilitate the sale of each new pamphlet, directed against the Church, and at 
the same time, threw every difficulty in the way of propagating those written in 
} its defence. Clearly such arts were arguments of weakness, and gave proof of 
no advance in that freedom of opinion, which springs from purity of heart, 
though intellectual emancipation was emblazoned on the new banners. To libera~ 
tors of this kind, the defenders of truth might have replied. These after all are 
not your opinions ; itis not you that are interested for, as St. Augustin says, 
; “what is so little yours as yourself, if it depend on another, that you are what 
_ you are ?”’ “quid tam non tuum quam tu si alicujus est quod es ?”’+ for, in short,. 
_ to hasten from this cruel spectacle, was it not a fact visible to every one, who was: 
~ not deliberately blind, that the innovators in a few instances were masters of their 
own opinions? What so little belonging to them as their own intelligence ? The 
judgment of one belongs to a king, whose ruling passion it is to compose a new 
religion for his subjects, with as close adherence to antiquity as is possible with- 
out divine faith and submission to the Holy See ; that of another depends upon a 
eircle of learned and acute men. Many belong wholly to their friends and rela- 
tions, and some to all the world ; for what liberty has the poor intelligence, when 
the ouly beatitude which the heart desires, is the ability to say with Creon 
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To have treated therefore with disc. tis: persons separated from Catholic unity, 
the first question should have been that which Truth itself proposed, ‘‘ quem 
queritis?’ The point to determine was, not what they believed (the majority 
___-were ready to believe any thing,) but what they loved; consequently it was 
| = unnecessary to inquire respecting what they had read or seen, for they might have 
read every thing and seen every thing, without being the better qualified to assist 
at a free discussion. The first, and indeed sole object of investigation should 
| _ have been the state of the heart ; ifthat were not clean, the intelligence was not 
free, and it was useless to proceed. They more needed the divine than the logi- 
cian : the latter could no nothing, “nihil enim facile persuadetur invitis.’’§ 
_ When a man of faith beheld the contest of those who wanted that light—con- 
test deplorable, and without even human glory, reminding him of the Homeric 
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“Though he were ever such a skilled antagonist, he naturally and justly ex ; 
ed reluctance to engage in it; but such sentiments in him arose not fro 
ieast, foc hie aight have used the great Dante's words, and said, “aa 





























‘“*__The anguish of that race below, 
With pity stains my cheek, 
Vhich thou for fear mistakest,” 


But the prospects of success were different when other assistance was called in; 
for it was impossible to say what might not result from hearing the divine, meek 
and persuasive, who had made the purification of human hearts his study, whe | 
in the manner prescribed by Richard, of St. Victor, he would say, “ whale 
you desire in the world, whatever in it you fear to lose, give it up willingly, for 
freedom of heart. Having bought a field, dig deep, as those who search for a 
treasure: but, alas! whence shall I get this gold and silver? to dig I am not able; _ 
to beg, Iam ashamed. I knoW what I will do. I will go to my Father, the 
Father of mercies, from whom is every good and perfect gift, who gives to all 
abundantly and spareth not. I will pour forth my prayer in his sight, and I 
will disclose my poverty before him, and I will say to him, Lord, thou knoweat — 
my folly, and my substance is as nothing before thee. Grant me understaiaay 
that I may have the gold of true riches.” 4 

Socrates, after showing the error of certain men, who pretended to superior wis- _ 
dlom, who being in the third degree removed from truth, sought to be regarded as _ 
first, concludes with this reflection, “ nevertheless, we must forgive them for hay- — 
ing this pretension, and not reprove them,” for we should love every man who — 
says,‘ that he makes any account of wisdom, and manfully exerts himself to obtain — 
it.”"~ Such was the conclusion to which Catholic philosophers came, when they — 
had been obliged to institute investigations of this painful nature; they made 
them, with hurried step, as passing through a sad but necessary ordeal, and has , j 
tened on to show with St. Bonaventura, “ to those who loved wisdom, and who — 
exerted themselves to obtain it.” How by the gift of piety, the spiritual day — 
which disperses before it all these clouds and deceitful shadows proceeds, and — 
is consummated in the world of the soul. Ee 

The ancient philosophers discerned the need of some fresh filumination to dispel J 
the darkness of human bearts, and Plato proceeds on one occasion to show, in 
what manner any one might lead men, so involved, to light ? “ as some,” he 
says, “are reported to have been conducted from Hades to the gods ; which,” he 
adds, “ would be not by the turning round of a shell, as in the vote by ostracism | a 


but by turning round the soul from a nocturnal state to the true returning — 
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| ‘ean draw the soul from what is generated to what has existence in itself ;” azé 
; as yiyvopévov én) 16 Ov.* These intellectual obscurities were not identified 
_ by the philosophers of the ages of faith, with any particular position in regard to 
truth ; for they knew that more or less they encompass all men who are not di- 
 yinely drawn within the radiance of its everlasting beams, 
In all studies, not alone divine, but human and secular, the teachers of Cath- 
olic wisdom acknowledged two great luminaries to enlighten the intelligence, — 
the greater the love of God, and the less the love of their neighbor.t “‘ The light 
of his countenance,” says Hugo, of St. Victor, “ is signed upon us all by nature, 
which is common to all ; but joy is given to the heart of individuals by grace, 
which is imparted to us one by one. 
“Since the rising of the corporal sun upon the earth makes corporal day, dur- 
ing which men have to labor in their corporal works, for the necessities of the 
body, how much more,” saith Bonaventura, “ must the presence of the eternal 
sun, the Holy Ghost, cause a spiritual day in the human soul, in which all spirit. 
ual works must be accomplished for the relief of spiritual wants.” It is to be 
observed also, that as in the external day, there are three hours distinguished— 
the morning, noon, and evening ; so in the spiritual day of piety there are three 
hours distinguished : the morning, which is the beginning of piety shining upon 
its own subject ; the noon, which is the fervor of piety shining to the divine wor- 
ship ; and the evening, which is the inclination of piety to our neighbor. 
At first, therefore, the gift of piety shining from the eternal sun, like a certain 
dawn and commencement of spiritual light, begins the day in the soul. “ Pie 
_agentibus dabit Dominus sapientiam,” as it is said in Ecclesiasticus, “ and wis- 
dom is the inextinguishable light of piety ; and the more that piety is exercised, 
- the more will the light of wisdom be given, till it increases to the perfect day.” 
Similarly the work of impiety diminishes the light of piety in the mind, and pro- 
duces darkness. | Whence it is said in the Proverbs, “the path of the just is as 
_ the shining light which proceeds and increases to the perfect day.” The gift of 
piety in this its first hour inclines man to have compassion upon himself, and 
makes him consider how miserable will be his soul if it should be separated from 
God. From which inspiration the mind is illuminated, and then the gift of piety 
shines in the soul without a cloud, as the light of morning, like the early sun illumi- 
nating the east. Thence the gift of piety proceeds, and makes the noontide of 
Spiritual day in the soul, inclining man to offer, both internal and external wor, 
ship to God, as the principle of his creation, and the end of his beatitude, both by 
interior and exterior operations, and then there is a meridian light in the humana 
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spiritual day, when it inclines the mind to have compassion upon o 
the work of charity it is consummated, or otherwise it has been observed, the 
knowledge of creatures is but an evening light when compared with that lig 
piety, which inclines the soul to adore God ; for to incline to anything but to 
unless it be on account of him, is not the leisure of Mary, but the oceupatio; 
Martha, “ who was troubled about many things, while only one was necessary.” 
From this point the way before us, though far, lies open to the end of the py 
ent book ; for henceforth we have only to remark the distinguishing characte 
istic of the Catholic generations in ages of faith in relation to viniomlael ho 
how they valued it, and confirm our statement by a rapid glance at the series ¢ 
historic personages connected with the school— to observe what was their metho 
of philosophy — in what they made it consist — in what light they regarded th 
wisdom of the ancients— what were the prominent features of their own philoso: 
phy— and what were the advantages resulting to it from their position in regan 
to the Church. Finally, we have to inquire, in what manner the divine pro 
was fulfilled in them, and in what sense it was true that they, while Living i a 
earth, beheld God? This task which remains, is indeed arduous, but let us ady 1 
with courage; for, as Plato saith, “ dispirited men have never raised aught tl 
could endure,” 





CHAPTER V. 


HAT men, in ages of faith, loved and cultivated wisdom, might easil 
Wi be demonstrated from the very accusations brought against them by the 
f@ sophists of later times ; for the facts which gave these writers most ol 
x fence, the acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical authority, the submissi on 
of the people to their clergy, prove that wisdom was the first thing it 
their estimation ; since otherwise, an idea would not have been stronger 
than force material, nor wre he, who commanded intelligence, have been able to 
retain his dominion, though in exile or in chains, “a 

“ During the middle ages,” as a late profound historian remarks, “ through all 
life predominated the word of the Founder of the Church, that his kingdoall } 
not of this world ; but through that very knowledge the Church attained to its 
supreme power over all Europe ; and never was it so energetically displayed, as 
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a rhe n the Holy See was attacked with most violence, whether by princes or people.””* 
~ Socrates said, “ that there are three races of men—the philosophic, or that of men 
: loving wisdom ; the ambitious, or those loving contention and glory ; and the 
~ eovetous, comprising all who love gain : and, he added, that there are three kinds 
_ of pleasure corresponding to these.’ Without doubt, this threefold division of 
humanity might have been traced in the ages which we are surveying, as well as 
in all other periods of the world. The clean of heart at that time discerned and 
deplored it— “ O, how often do we seek truth itself,” exclaims Richard of St. Victor, 
“ not for truth’s sake, but for vanity ; and having found truth, love it, not in truth, 
but through vanity ; and what is most miserable, we trade with the words of life 
for the gain of death.” { Hugo, of St. Victor, no less recognized it: “ I see many 
studious,” he says, “ but few religious. They love reading, not religion ; nay, 
from the love of reading they contract a hatred for religion, wishing to have the 
chief seats, and receive salutations from the people as great doctors ;”§ you can trace, 
therefore, still the ambitious and the covetous tribe. But the extraordinary exten- 
_ sion and predominance of the race loving wisdom, during the ages of faith, is a fact 
which no historian has been able to pass by unnoticed, though the majority of 
later writers have systematically perverted and misrepresented it. 

_“Tgnorance is an atrophy of the soul ; but knowledge is its food :|| ” so speaks 
the early Church, through the mouth of St. Clement of Alexandria, and the same 
judgment of the Catholic society is pronounced in the middle ages by St. Bona- 
ventura, commenting upon the words of the A postle,“ it is your reasonable service ;” 
for he adds, “ easily will the spirit of error delude you, if you neglect science ; 
nor hath the cunning enemy any machinations more efficacious to remove love, 
from the heart, than that of causing you to walk negligently and without reason ; 
for God is wisdom, and he wishes himself to be loved, not alone affectionately 
but also wisely,” “Sapientia est Deus, et vult se amari non solum dulciter sed sa- 
pienter.” All activity, according to the schoolmen, springs from the entrance of 
knowledge ; the state of knowledge is the happy rest of contemplation, heavenly 
peace ! 

The Church, collectively, prays that she may ever advance in spiritual progress,** 
and the desire of her individual members may be learned from those ancient 
rituals, by which it appears that there was a mass expressly for obtaining wisdom.tt 
Tn ages of faith men valued wisdom ; probably it was that love which gave them 
faith. Who now values wisdom ? Schleiermacker, speaking of a nation, which 
at present assumes the right of giving laws and philosophy to all Europe, says, 
“these proud men, respected far more than they deserve, know of no other redemp- 
tion but gain and profit. Their zeal for knowledge is only a mere ‘pretence, a 





* Hurter Geschichte Inn III. 425. + Plato de Repub. Lib. ix. 
$ De Erudit. Hom, Inter, Lib. i. c. 3. § Ex. Miscellan. Lib. ii. tit. 52. 
| Stromat. Lib. vii. 12. {J S. Bonav. Meditat. Vite Christi, cap. xliv. 


** Prayer on the Feast of St. Dominick. ++ Annales Camaldulensium, append. 
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shacn fight ; their wisdom of life, false bauble set with art ; and theit holy { 
dom itself serves only too often to selfishness : they are never in earnest un 
where it isa question of handling things of some sort or other ; for knowled 
serves them only to trade withal, and of its dead wood they make masts and ru 
ders for their commercial life’s voyage.”* ! 

Ifsuch be the testimony of a friend, or at least of one who approves of the’ 
tion, in regard to the Catholic wisdom, what might not be said by those wh es 
teem that position itself, an evidence that the truth or a due sense of the importance 
of truth is notin them? Even setting aside the religious view, methinks one might 
reasonably prefer to such a state of things that enthusiasm in the old schools of phi- 
losophy, which made it necessary for king Ptolomy to prohibit the lectures of Hege- 
sia, the Cyrenaic, or the disciple of Aristippus 2+ “ The danger which he sought 
to obviate,” argued ignorance, “ but how much better was the desire from which it 
sprang, than the apathy now pervading breasts, perhaps equally as ignorant ?” 
“ Sophists,” says Novalis, “ are persons, who, attentive to the weakness of phi- 
losophy seek to make use of it for their own advantage, or for certain unphilosophic 
unworthy ends. They have, in truth, nothing to do with philosophy, they are its 
bitterest enemies.”’t 

Men value science, and love to pursue physical truth : though in a country 
eminent for its pretensions, we are told by one who engaged in such pursuits, 
“that those who have hitherto cultivated science, knew, or should have known, 
that there was no demand for it, that it led to little honor, and to less profit.”§ 
Still many illustrious men labored at this mine, and, doubtless, with a disin- 
terested love ; but of wisdom, in the divine sense of the term, of the higher and 
nobler study that can unfold its everlasting gates, who is heard to say with Job, 
“non dabitur aurum obrizum pro ea, nec appendetur argentum in commutatione 
ejus? Non adequabitur ei aurum vel vitrum, nec commutabuntur pro ea vasa 
auri?” Yet, the monks and hermits of the middle ages, who left all for it, yea, 
many kings and secular men, who, in affection, had followed them, though retai ed 
in the world by a sense of duty, might assuredly have said it, and would as assur- 
edly have been believed by every one around them, to say it with truth, The school- 
men were not like those trencher philosophers, which, in the later ages of the 
Roman state, were usually in the houses of great persons, of which kind Lucian — 
maketh a merry description of the philosopher, that the great lady took to,aaem 
company her in her coach, and would needs have him carry her litte dog, which — 
he doing officiously, and yet uncomely, the page scoffed and said, “ that he doubt: 
ed the philosopher of a Stoic, would turn to be a Cynic. They were not like 
the philosophers of whom Diogenes said, in answer to one who asked him, why 
they were the followers of rich men? answering “soberly and sharply,” as Lord 
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Bacon observes, “ because they knew what they had need of”? We have con- 
ted monks with sophists, but what shall I say of those who loved monks ? 
a The type of royalty in the middle ages was not a soldier, not a lawgiver, not a 
mock pageant, who could judge of his dishes rather than of intelligences ; but it was 
the kingly state of man in primal innocence, when an angel might have said to 


‘* And thou, thyself, seem’st otherwise inclined, 
Than to a worldly crown; addicted more. 
To contemplation and profound dispute.” 


Many courts of feudal barons even were then little academies, still and contem- 
plative in living art. “Beatitudo est gaudium de veritate ;” these words of St. 
Augustin express the whole mind of the ages of faith. The moderns are aston- 
ished at the monuments of their indefatigable researches, which have come down 
to us, and here they can learn the secret of all this intellectual activity ; it was 
_ the conviction, not that glory and profit should be the prize of learning, but that 
the joy of knowing truth was beatitude. The act of wisdom, according to the 
angel of the school, “is a kind of beginning and participation of the glory of the 
‘blessed spirits in heaven, and therefore it approaches the nearest to that felicity.”* 
Peter the Venerable says, “ they who approached to the wisdom of angels, must 
| ‘also have aproached to the beatitude of angels ; for the wisdom of angels is on 
| that very account true wisdom, because it is happy.”’+ 
_ ©The rational mind,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “is one, and it generates from 
| ‘itself intellect, one from one ; and when sometimes it beholds how subtle, how 
“true, how convenient, how pleasant it is, it soon loves it, and rejoices itself in it ; 
it sees and it is amazed, and it wonders how itself could ever have found such a 
thing: vehemently it desires always to look at it, always to possess it, always to 
be delighted with it: it pleases by itself; it pleases on account of itself; nor is 
| - there : any thing which is sought beyond it, because in it all is loved. In that, con- 
_templation of truth is delectable in visions, sweet in possession, delightful in enjoy- 
a ‘ment, With it the mind rests and never feels weariness, because by that one, yet 
| “Bot solitary companion, it is gladdened. Wisdom is life, and the love of wisdom 
| ‘is the felicity of life ;—Sapientia enim bee et amor sapientie est felicitas vite.” t 
“ Amongst all the occupations of men,” says St. Thomas, “ the most perfect, 
| the most sublime, the most useful, and the most aan is the study of wisdom.”§ 
Whodoth not desire to be initiated in such mysteries,” exclaims the greater Chris- 
tian philosopher, John Piens of Mirandula ; “ who, casting aside all thought for 
. human things, despising the goods of Shine. and neglecting the body, doth not 
long for this divine banquet, even while on earth, and moistened with the nectar 
of eternity to give the mortal animal in exchange for immortality !_ Who doth 
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not wish to be agitated by these Socratic furies, sung by Plato in the F 
with the rowing of wings and feet, he may pass hence from the world, 
given up to malice, and be borne with the swiftest cours tithe aoa 
salem !”* a a 
“ Philosophy ean be pretended, ” observes Quinctilian, confirming his assert on 0 
adducing the example ot those who sat for a short time in the schools of phile 
phers, in order that afterwards, in public sad, at home dissolute, they migl; bt a 
quire authority by despising others.+ Philosophy can be pursued from unworth 
motives. When Plato came to Syracuse, and Dionysius was seized with zeal fe 
philosophic study, the royal palace used to be covered with dust from the erow 
of geometricians which attended ; but when Dionysius fell from this ardor fe c 
philosophy, and devoted himself again to wine and dissoluteness, immediately, al 
if metamorphosed by Circe, forgetfulness, discordance, and ignorance took p osse 
sion of them.t | 
The love of wisdom which inspired Catholic generations, in ages of faith, had 
nothing in common with such ghows of philosophy, nor could its effects have ari ) 
from any passion to which they were subordinate. a 
“ Hee sunt sola quae querere debent homines veritas et bonitas.” Thus spea ‘ 
the whole school through the mouth of Hugo of St. Victor.§ Where the ancie } 
institutions and modes of thinking have given place to those of the civilizatic r 
which arises out of the modern notions, the approved language of instructors i 
not precisely this: if it were, indeed, their very structures, the stones themselwe 
would cry out against them, as Pugin, in his architectural contrasts, might convin 
us. There are a few other things about which men would be told they migh 
justly be troubled ; and, in fact, so far from thinking that truth and goodness ar 
proposed as the only objects worthy of an earnest pursuit, I do not perceive how 
one can avoid concluding that thoughtlessness and indifference to truth, whi 
does not concern personal respectability, are even studied 1s amongst the n is Ps. 
sary arts of life. For do we not witness every day the evidence of truth, on be 
ing thrust home, treated precisely as was the remembrance of death by Justi 
Shallow, “Oh, to see how many of mine old acquaintance are dead! We mus 
all follow=~certain, ’tis certain ; very sure, very sure; death, as the Psalmist sai ch 
is certain to all ; all shall die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fai ? 
We have no occasion to look so far back as to the civilization of the ancient 
world, to find a verification of the truth of what Socrates remarks, in the sixth 00k 
of Plato’s Republic, where he says, “ at present, those who apply while young to 
philosophy, and who seem to be the greatest philosophers, attach themes tk 
what is between economy and money-making, and they keep aloof from tf 


most difficult branch, which consists in Hiatus for this I call the most dif ; 
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i eult. In after-life, if, when invited by any one who perseveres in philosophy, they 
i cm to hear their discussions, they think they do great things and suppose that 
itis something which is gratuitous on their part, unnecessary, and quite of secon- 
dary importance, as an aceidental exercise at the side of their real business. But 
when they come to old age, with theexception of a very few, they are extinguish- 
ed much more completely than the sun of Heraclitus, inasmuch as they are never 
again illuminated.”* 

This callous insensibility to truths, which are above the business of mere secular 
life or the ends of ambition, was evidently playing a great part in the contest of 
the two systems which divided the Christian world. An instance in which it was 
very manifest, is mentioned by a recent author, who relates, that a philosopher of 
the modern opinions, who was conversing with a Catholic priest, acknowledged 
that it would be more judicious in his party to renounce all idea of appealing to 
the authority of the Fathers to confirm them ; but added, “ still you must admit 
that we have Augustin on our side, with respect to the Eucharist.” “Indeed,” ex- 

"claimed the other, opening his breviary, and showing the words of St. Augustin 
in testimony to the Catholic faith. What followed ?—“ You are right,” was the 


reply. “ Let me note the passage down, for I shall be amused to see how it 





will puzzle my good brethren in our college.’’ He only thought of displaying his 
own erudition. Alas ! how far behind the Roman philosophers. “ Ego enim, si 
aut ostentatione aliqua adductus, aut studio certandi ad hance potissimam philoso- 
phiam me applicavi : non modo stultitiam meam, sed etiam mores et naturam con- 
demnandam puto.”’+ 
It is certain, also, that the influence of the love of wisdom in ages of faith, upon 
life and the order of society in general, produced results wholly unlike those of 
_ the intellectual cultivation at present. 
Philosophy, according to the views entertained respecting it in the middle ages, 
‘is something different from and something higher than merely the means of sery- 
__ ing one or other of the various branches of academic learning and science, of fur- 
thering one or other especial object or pursuit of life. Repeatedly, moreover, did 
the scholastic and mystic philosophers enforce what the wise men of antiquity had 
observed, that when the whole life is dissipated and lost in external employments, 
pleasures, or endeavors after profit, so that nothing peculiarly internal, no such 
feeling or sentiment, nay, not even once a real inward thought remains or can find 
room ; there also, philosophy can find no hearing for the words of inward life, 
and can hope for no corresponding echo for her higher thoughts, nor for that deep 
sentiment from which she proceeds:t Frederick Schlegel points out the dis- 
tinction between the academic instruction of modern times and philosophy in the 
true sense of the word, and as it was understood in the middle ages. “ This,” he 
‘observes, “ is something very different from the science of any particular profes- 





* De Repub. Lib. vi. + Cicero, Lucullus. t F. Schlegel Philosophie der Sprache, 15, 
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sion or faculty pursued by young men who are preparing for the various i ph 
ments of civil life. Philosophy,” he adds, “ will never suffer herself to be stud 


it is only with entire earnestness and with the fulness of love that she can be « 
tained, and indeed, the true beginning itself consists in this earnestness of though 
and in this highest love.”’* a 
Language like this would now be thought to denote some young and d a 
gerous enthusiast of the Romantic school, and yet it is only what we find on ¢ 
tongue of the holy fathers. “I wish to prove to you, my dear Eudoxius,” a a! a 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, writing to that rhetorician, “ that you should take care | 
not to neglect philosophy, for which nature has given you such an opening, a: 
not to apply to any other profession for which you would be less qualified. / 
is what you should do, not only because the philosophy to which I exhort you is 
the most elevated of all things, but also because it is what is, besides, peculiarly 
adapted to you. Now itis a proverb which forbids us to attempt to stop the — 
course of a river ; and a poet kas wisely interdicted music to him who is destined _ 
for horsemanship, lest he should succeed neither in horsemanship nor in music ; 
what, then, are the symptoms of this natural aptitude which I remark in 77 os 
the tranquillity and simplicity of your life and manners, and a soul totally estre 
from all that relates to disguise, to cunning, and imposture ; and best 
the elevation of your genius and of your thoughts, and a certain instinct which 
carries you, without an effort, to meditation. I might add too, that you differ 
from the generality of rhetoricians in this respect— that you know how to blush. 
Beware, then, how you renounce what you have already acquired of philosophy— 
how you prefer a second place in a secondary profession to the first in the most 
sublime of all professions. When you may rise like the eagle, be not content to 
excel among the populace of birds. How long shall we suffer the inflation of 
pride on account of vile and fleeting things ? How long shall we abandon our. 
selves to these vain dissipations and multitudinous illusions ? How long shall w e 
be moved to ecstasy by vain applause ? Let us forsake these chimeras ; let us 
become men, casting off these dreams, escaping beyond these shadows ; let us leave 
to others these pleasures and luxuries, which at the bottom contain more bitter- 
ness than charms ; let envy, let circumstances, let fortune (for these are the names 
given to the inconstancy of things here below) occupy, agitate, and distract other 
men : no more speak to us of thrones, or principalities, or riches, or honors, oF 
elevations, or of that despicable glory which, after all, dishonors us much more 
than contempt and derision when it gets possession of our soul, nor of all thes 
vain representations of theatres which occupy the world. For us, let us fix our ) 
affections upon wisdom, let us desire to want every thing else but God, va | 


is our wealth, for eternity.” 
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Such was the voice, too, from the Palatine schools, as well as from the cloisters 
of the middle age—such was the desire of wisdom in those whose hearts were clean, 
- Thus intense and undivided was the noble love that glowed within them. It 
was not merely a pure intellectual choice—it was alsoa hearty zeal and passionate 
affection, which urged their rapid steps tumultuous, by eagerness impelled of truth 
and goodness. But how can our lukewarm breasts conceive this inteuser fer. 
yency ? How can we comprehend the emotions, the clear spirit of him who 
raiseth Aquin above Arpinum’s name ; who, when on earth, while explaining a 
book which treats on the mystery of the blessed Trinity, observed not that the 
flame of a taper had burned down to his hand and scorched it, so spiritual and 
impassible had already become the fleshly weeds through brightness of celestial 
vision. 

The language of the middle ages, in reference to philosophy, had less resem- 
blance to that of the modern schools than to the celebrated sayings of the ancients, 
“that the precepts of wisdom are of such divine sweetness, that they should be en- 
joyed asambrosia and nectar, and that all who seek happiness must learn to phi- 
losophize.”* It was more opposed to the maxims of later moralists than to the 
replies of Pythagoras and Anaxagoras, who, being asked for what end man was 
created, replied, that he might behold the sky, and that he might contemplate the 
heavens. 

On referring to ecclesiastical history, we find that studies were always dear to 
the Church. As Berthier remarks, “ the inconveniences of science appeared to 
her, in all ages, as infinitely less to be feared than the consequences of ignorance 
or of a superficial instruction.’ { The zeal of the Holy See to promote studies 
was displayed in every age. The most important canon laws are made to yield 
to this object. Thus the fourth Lateran council, which restricts all clergymen to 
oue benefice, adds this exception: ‘ Nevertheless, when sublime and learned 
persons are to be nonored with greater benefices, when reason demands it, the 
Apostolic See can give a despensation.’”’t 

In conformity with which provision, Pope Honorius permitted Michael Scot, 
while studying Arabic and Hebrew, to have more than one benefice. The zeal of 
Urban TV. for science and philosophy may be collected from the letter addressed 
to him by Campanus of Navarra, which isgiven by Tiraboschi. It was, in effect, 
owing to his encouragement that St. Thomas of Aquin undertook his work on 
Aristotle. Of the general desire, in this respect, we have only to open any of 
our ancient books to find proof. Hear Hugoof St. Victor speaking of his studies 
in early life :—“ I can affirm that I never despised any thing which belonged to 
erudition, but I have often learned many things which others treated as a joke or 
amadness, I remember, while I was only a scholastic, to have studied carefully 


* Jamblich. Adhortat. ad Philosoph. cap. 204. 
t Discours sur les Etudes aux Siécles, xii—xv. Hist. de lEglise Gal. xiv. ¢ Cap, xxiv. 
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to know the names of every thing that I saw ; I used to commit to memory il 
sentences, questions, and oppositions, with their solutions, which I had learned iz 
the day ; I used to describe geometrical figures with charcoal on the floor. Ido 
not mention this to you in order to boast of my science, which is nothing or b 
little, but that I may show you that he proceeds best who proceeds with order 
without making any great jump. Many things, indeed, you may find in his 
and other writings which, taken by themselves, seem to be of little or ~ al 
but yet, if you consider their connection with other things, you will find that th 
are useful and necessary. Learn all things, and you will find afterwards nal 
nothing is superfluous. Science cribbed and confined is not pleasant,”* 

Alanus de Insulis speaks to the same effect -—“ Learn,” he says, “as if you — 
were to live for ever ; live, as if you were to die on the morrow. So the apostle 7 
says, ‘ Libros lege ; et affer tecum libros duos,’ When youcommence any reading, — 
do not relinquish it the next moment, but adhere to it faithfully, and do not as — 
if through disgust pass on to another.” a 

But without visiting the avowed worshippers of Wisdom, who devoted them. q 
selves wholly to converse with her in cloistered shades, let us hear only a few em- 
inent Catholic men remaining in the world. “TI will take this praise to myself,” 
says John Picus of Mirandula,“ and to be praised for this I shall not blush—~ 
that for no other cause have I philosophized, unless in order that I might philoso- — 
phize ; nor have I ever hoped or sought any reward or fruit from my studies 
and lucubrations, excepting the cultivation of my mind and the knowledge of — 
truth ; of which I am so covetous, and with which I am so much in love, that 


having abandoned all care of private or public affairs, I have given myself wholly — j 
up to contemplation ; from which no accusations of the envious, no reproaches 


7 





| 
q 


of the enemies of wisdom, ever lave been able or ever shall have power to deter- 
me.’’f ra 
Marsilius Ficinus, in a letter to Benedict Caluccio, writes in these terms :—“ I 
‘shall continue to defend religion with all my strength ; not that religion wants | | 
such defence, for it stands by God’s will in despite of enemies, but because I then t 
only seem to myself to live happily, yea, rather, then only to live, when I either 
write or speak or think upon divine subjects.”§ | Whole nations were charaeter- i 
ized by this spirit. ‘* When the Spaniards apply themselves to letters,” says am : 
ancient writer, “it is never for the sakeof gain, but only through the love of © 
knowledge.’’|| Even until these days of purification the Spaniards were said to 
prefer their morning walks and conversations philosophical, on the Puerta del Sol — 
at Madrid, the Zocodover at Toledo, the Plaza de Santo Domingo at cre 
the Plaza de Vivarrambla and the Zacatin at Grenada, to all the spectacles and 


-amusements of Paris or London. 
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* Hugo 8. Vict. Eruditionis Didascalice, Lib. vi. c. 3. + Sum. de Arte Pred. cap. 36. 
t Joan. Pic, Mirand. de Hominum Dignitate. § Mars. Ficin. Epist. Lib. i. - 
WE Lucii Marinei Siculi de reb, Hispania. Lib, u. 
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But let us again hear the Italian philosophers of the middle ages. Hermolaus 


Barbarus, patriarch of Aquileia, writes as follows to Antonio Calmo, patriarch of 
Venice :—“ Take courage, Antonio, thou who didst call me sleeping and relue- 
tant to the priesthood! I bear these adverse with more constancy than formerly 
I enjoyed prosperous things. The Lord hath sent me help from his holy place, 
and hath strengthened me out of Sion. Let some trust in chariots, others in 
horses ; we will invoke the name of our God, Again I say, be of good courage, 
Antonio! We have risen, and are standing upright ; mirabiles elationes maris, 
mirabilis jn altis Dominus. I who have philosophized so many years for others 
ought to be able, for myself also, to philosophize. I see the game of fortune, I 
understand the force of the tempest ; I consider and estimate the full extent of these 
calamities ; I am happy and at peace. For letters was I born, to letters was I 
dedicated, without letters I cannot live, though I can live without the things 
which are obstacles to letters. I have borne many honors, in the republic, with 


what favor, it is not for me to say. During twelve years my time was lost to let- 


ters. These events have now released me, and I return tothem. O happy calam- 
ity, which restores letters to me and me to letters, or rather me to myself! O 
felicitous overthrow, which gave me back peace! O delightful tempest, which 
brought me security! O sweet bitterness, which conducted me, after a long 
tossing on the waves—do not say after shipwreck—into the sweetest port !’’* 

Literature is not an unknown word in the ancient writings, as some have sup- 
posed. In the proem of the translation of the History of the Normans, written 
in the thirteenth century, we are told that knowledge and science are acquired “ by 
literature ;” but to appreciate with justice the passages which enforce its im- 
portance, we must recollect that by letters men in ages of faith understood a study 
which was subservient to the highest purposes. “ Dum secularibus literis instrui- 
mur,” says St. Gregory the Great, “ in spiritualibus adjuvamur ;” and that this 
remark was verified in the very philosopher whose words are above quoted will 
appear from reading his letter to Picus of Mirandula, in which he says, “ I wish 
we might sometimes live together, that we might philosophize together on nature, 
on God, on holy manners. I cannot express how much I long for this. I be- 
seech you, if you ever deem me worthy of your benevolence, grant me now, as 
Hermolaus the priest, an equal or higher place in your affections, that him whom 
you loved as a pagan of the world you may more ardently embrace when made a 
soldier of Christ.”+ 

Beautiful are the words of Petrarch :—‘“ Thou knowest, O Lord, before 
whom is all my desire, that I have never sought more from letters than that I 
might be made good. Thou who searchest the reins and the heart knowest that 


even in youth I was never so desirous of glory as not to prefer being good to be- 
ing learned.”+ 


* Ang. Politian. Epist. Lib. xii. + Epist. Lib. xii. ${ De Ignorantia Sui Ipsius et Aliorum, 
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- Angelo Politian defends learning and poetry by appealing to the fe 
Neiheane Genazanensis, wiso, although of incredible severity of life, onde 
er most revered by his people, yet disdains not to cultivate both.* * i 
In the middle ages there was not heard the trivial declamation of certa’ ss 
against prose, or of certain prose writers against poesy, of naturalists again nst | 
physicians, or of mathematicians against those who did not study mathem 
but all sciences, all arts, all modes of cultivating or of imparting the pere 
of truth and beauty received a homage from society and from men of mee 
“Gyrum ceeli cireuivi sola.”t ‘ Metaphysical science may speak thus,” 
Duns Scotus, “ for it is like a circle which contains all things. Vide arcatnyia 
benedic qui fecit illum ; valde speciosus est in splendor suo, et gyravit celum in 
circuitu glorie suw.t The metaphysic habit,” he continues, “ is a certain mystie 
bow, darting the arrows of truth against the enemies who are of falsehood ; and 
t 
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therefore, is it, as it were, a refulgent bow amongst the clouds of glory. Behold it, 
therefore, and bless God who made it; for it encompasseth the heavens, that is the 
whole university of creatures, and especially of such whose habitation is in heaven, 
It says ‘circuivi’ for this science goes round inquiring from all things truly, with- 
out deception, and generally without exception ; and therefore, in a figure, itis — 
as the river Phison, of which we read in Genesis that it flows round the whole land 
of Evilath, where gold is produced, that is, wisdom. LEvilath is interpreted 
foolish, and such are all human sciences of themselves, metaphysics excepted, 
Lastly, we read Sola, for amongst all human sciences that slone excels. She sits 
alone, admired and venerated by all as a queen in the sight of all creatures.”"§ 
Richard of St. Victor, in a very curious passage of his treatise on the conditic n 
of the interior man, traces the causes and consequences of a neglect of learning, 
“ We see many,” he says, “ who after giving brilliant proofs of their study and 
excellent fruits of science, when perhaps to some honorable grade promoted, or 
when they undertake the care of any administration, in»mediately begin to despise 
the discipline of their learning, and thenceforth to hold themselves at leisure only 
for secular business, to destroy in one day all the followers of wisdom, and to 
publish their hidden secrets. What would these do if they received the kingdom 
of Nabuchodonoser ? How many, again, do we see, who, after long application 
to spiritual exercises, and after having received the gift of contemplation, when 
perhaps by any temptation or fatigue fallen from that sublime height, lay asid e 
all care of spiritual studies, and expose themselves every hour to all wandering — 
and vain discourses. What else do they but kill their wisemen? Mark what they 
do in observing the progress of Nabuchodonoser. First, he orders all the wise 
men of Babylon to be killed, and presently after the wise men of the Jews are 


sought for tobe slain. Behold by what degrees the studious mind often is dise 
uy 
. | 
* Politian Miscellaneorum Centurie Prim. Preefat. + Eccles, 24, . 4 
t Id. 43. § Duns Scoti Metaphys, Prowm., F 
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: solved, loses its vivacity, and falls gradually from the highest to the lowest state. 
First, it abandons the care of secular and afterwards of spiritual learning, gives 
_ itself up wholly to exterior affairs, and kills in itself, as it were, all the followers 
of science and wisdom by deserting all study of human arts, all instance in con- 
templation, meditation, reading, and prayer. Of the wise men of the Jews it is 
said that they were sought out for destruction—that is, an occasion or some way 
of excuse is desired, that with more safety and freedom, and with a more secure 
conscience, the dissolved mind may cast away the studies of sacred erudition ; for 
thus we sometimes pretend weakness of body, sometimes charity, that, deserting 
the contemplative life, we may devote ourselves to exterior business. Thus an 
oecasion, and as if opportunity of place, is sought out for killing Daniel with the 
other wise men of the Jews.”* 

The love which men in ages of faith entertained for wisdom, and the ardor 
with which they sought to promote intellectual cultivation, and to prevent poverty 
from becoming an obstacle or an excuse, which is the reason alleged by Lothaire 
in 820 for constituting academies,t may be inferred also from the multitude of 

scholastic foundations which then arose, and from the extraordinary honors con- 
ferred upon them. Having already visited the schools and universities of the 
middle ages, we shall not be detained long at present in confirming this observa- 
| tion by reference to history, though we cannot avoid arresting our course to remark 
, a few prominent facts which demonstrate the efforts which were then made to 
7 provide for the extension of all studies which had truth and goodness for their end. 
| From the earliest age, as we observed before, the school was a general append- 
age to the Basilica. According to Landulph senior, the church of St. Ambrose 
; at Milan, in the eleventh century, could boast of two philosophical schools which 
were well frequented, the professors of which were supported by the archbishops. 
Most churches elsewhere had similar institutions, The university of Paris grew 
| by degrees, beginning in the church of Nétre Dame, with theology, having its 
| school of arts at the church of St. Julian ; then having schools in the abbey of 
| St. Victor, and four halls in the Rue au Foiirre. In process of time it acquired 
| its schools of decretals and medicine, while masters used to hire any rooms they 
7 thought fit to give their lectures in, until about the year 1250, when colleges, 
| which were nothing but hospices built through charity for lodging and teaching 

poor scholars, began to be erected, of which the first was the Sorbonne.t 

When the opinion became prevalent that the interests of philosophy could be 

| better served by universities than by the separate monastic schools in which they 
had before been cultivated, the number of the former which arose throughout Eu- 

rope gave remarkable proof of the zeal and ardor of those times for learning. Be- 
fore the pseudo-reformation sixty-six were established, of which sixteen were 


* Rich. S. Vic. De Eruditione Hominis Interioris, Lib. i. P. i. c. 7. 
¢ Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. 1. 11. 151. t Pasquier, Récherches de la France, liv. ix, 
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. 
in Germany, Paris and Bologna being the two first cities to institute ¢ 
regular form. In the latter, in 1260, there were ten thousand students ; at Oxto 
in 1200, there were four thousand. At Paris, in the sixteenth century, tl 
were forty thousand schelars ; in the single college of Guienne, at Bov bs Ix, 
there were two thousand five hundred scholars ; the university of Tos 
equally flourishing. , i 
Designedly, however, these institutions were not suffered to concentrate them- 
selves in capitals. After the troubles in the university of Paris in 1228, when 
students removed thence to Rheims, Orleans, Anjou, and even to England, Italy, 
and Spain, Pope Gregory IX., while exerting himself to the utmost to prevent 
that university from falling to pieces, observed that “ nevertheless division # e | 
dispersion are very necessary for the interests of science itself.” The multiplica- 
tion of universities proceeded, therefore, under the highest sanction : that ¢ ‘- 
Montpelier was founded in 1180, those of Orleans and Toulouse in the first half 
of the thirteenth, those of Lyons and Avignon in the fourteenth century. | - 
Italy, the universities of Ravenna, Salerno, and Pisa were founded in the twelfth, 
those of Arezzo, Ferrara, Padua, Perugia, Piacenza, Sienna, Treviso, Vercelli, 
Vicenza, and Naples, in the thirteenth, and that of Pavia in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when that of Palermo also took its rise. The universities of Salamanca, 
Valencia, and Coimbra were founded in the thirteenth, those of Toledo and Aleala 
in the fifteenth century. The German universities were of later origin than the 
Italian : those of Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, Cologne, and Erfurt, arose in the 
fourteenth, those of Leipzig, Freiberg, Treves, Tubingen, Mainz, and Louvain in 
the fifteenth century ; that of Cracow, in Poland, was founded in 1347. 
The object of the Holy See and of the Episcopal Order in founding and pro- 
moting these academies, may be learnt from the bull of Pope Urban VI., approv= 
ing of the proposed university at Kulm, in the north of Prussia, where the schools 
of Thorn, Elbing, and Danzing, under the Teutonic order, had been long fumous ; 
for it contains these words :—‘ Faith itself may be thus extended, the simple in- ) 
structed, equity preserved, judgment cultivated, and the intelligence of men illu 
minated. Let there be, then, a fountain of science, from whose plenitude all who 
desire to be imbued with learning may be refreshed.” In consequence, however, — 
of the death of Winrich, and other events, this projected institution was not es ) 
tablished, and the monastic school alone remained.+ 4 
Stephen Pasquier remarks, that the connection with the church and the epiecetalll ; 
authority was in general indicated even by the locality, as in the instances of Paris, 
Toulouse, Orleans, Lyons, Poictiers, Angers, Bourdeaux, Bourges,’ Cahors, Nan- 
tes, Grenoble, Valence, and Rheims, where the universities were all annexed to _ 
eathedral churches ; of those in France, Caen, which was founded by the English, 
being the only exception.t 





* Monteil. Hist. des Francais, tom. v. 258 ¢ Voigt. Geschichte Preussens, ¥. 491. 
+t Récherches de la France, IX. 
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Wit respect to the magnitude and religious grandeur of these institutions, 
there are sufficient details on record from which we can form an opinion. Thus, 
in Louvain, were forty colleges, of which four were devoted to teach philosophy, 
which till lately retained the name of the signs that had first distinguished them. 
athe Lily, the Castle, the Falcon, and the Boar. Many abbeys had also houses 
| here for their students, At Douai there were sumptnous colleges belonging to the 
je abbeys of Marchiennes, Anchin, and St. Vaast.* 
| Gozechenus, the scholastic, in his epistle to Valcherus, his ancient disciple, 
speaks of Liege in these terms :—“ This flower of Gaul, like another Athens, 
flourishes in the study of liberal discipline, and, what is better, shines in the observ- 
ance of divine religion ; so that, as far as relates to letters, you may feel no want 
of the academy of Plato ; and as to what concerns religious worship, you need 
not wish for the Rome of Leo.’’+ 
The zeal and charity of private persons were the great sources of their magnif- 
-jeence. In the university of Paris three chairs were founded by private men : 
the first of theology, by Robert de Sorbon, under St. Louis ; that of mathematics, 
by Peter Ramus, in 1568 ; and the third of theology, to explain the Scriptures, by 
aid of the fathers and of the Greek and Hebrew tongues, in 1606, by Jean de Ron- 
en, provisor of the college of our Lady at Rouen. The care and superintendence of 
the universities was an object of the greatest solicitude to the sovereign pontiffs ; 


for these learned incorporations, unlike those of the present day, were practically 
convinced that they stood in need of reform from time to time,and always willing 

_ to submit to it. That of Paris underwent several reformations : the first was by 
Cardinal St. Stephen, legate of Pope Innocent III., in the year 1215 ; the sec- 
ond was by Simon, cardinal of St. Cecilia, legate in 1278 ; the third, which was 
of more importance, was made at Rome in 1366, in presence of Boniface, chancellor 
of the university, by two cardinals delegated by Pope Urban V.; the last and 
most signal was by William Cardinal d’Estouteville, legate in 1452. 

The schools of Paris enjoyed singular privileges, and the highest reputation: 
throughout the Christian world. Jolin Picus of Mirandula observes, in his A pol- 
ogy, that the academy of Paris had lately laid down certain articles of which the: 
English said that they did not pass the sea, and that, he might add, that they did 
not pass the Alps. “ Nevertheless,” he continues, “ I have used the phrase as 
Thomas places it, and the common way, calling the common way of theologicians, 
that which is now commonly held at Paris, where especially flourishes the study 





of theology ; so that my own conclusion, on account of my reverence for the uni- 
versity of Paris, I only propose as probable.”§ 

With strict justice, in fact, as well as eloquence, does an ancient professor in 
that capital allude to the college in which he delivered his remarkable lectures, 


* Les Delices des PaYsbas. 
+ Ermenrici Monach. Angiensis de Grammatica apud Mabil. Vet. Analect. 
¢ Pasquier, Récherches «ie la France, Jiv. ix. 25. § Joan. P. Mirand. Apologia. ~ 
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saying, “ From the thirteunth century, and the time of St. iit the name of 
bonne recalls the great school of France, or rather that of the world. Al that 
was illustrious in the middle ages has sat on these benches. The Irish subi 
Scotus, the African ardor of Raymund Lully, the poetic ideality of Petrareh—al 
have met here. Those who could rest nowhere, the authors of the Jerusalem and 
of the Divina Comedia, the exile of Florence, the wandering contemplatist of 
the three worlds, met here for an instant. In the seventeenth century this i 
closure, renewed by Richelieu, witnessed the first essay of the Christian PI, to, 
Malebranche. Such are the noble traditions attached to this place. This house is 
old however much they may whiten its A ; it has seen much ; many ages hay 
lived here—all have left something here.” ' 

That the love of truth and wisdom which inspired the clean of heart could i ine 
fluence even the government of states aud the public mind of nations, during 
ages of faith, might be inferred from merely observing the honors and privilaa 
conferred upon those who were engaged in the pursuit of learning. Although we 
before touched on all this ground, I think the reader will not regret paying it, in 
passing a second visit. Luther, during his calmer intervals, lamented the decay 
of the universities and the disuse of the honors with which kings and people had : 
treated wisdom. ‘‘ Formerly,” says he, “ masters of art were honored : one car- 
ried lighted flambeaux before them. It was a great festival when doctors were 
made. One went round the city on horseback ; one put on one’s best clothes, — 
All that is no more ; but I wish that good custom were revived.” + 

Such a wish, indeed, was not consistent with his assertion at other times, that 
“ the devil never invented more cunning and more pernicious means to ie up 
utterly the gospel of Christ, than the design of founding the universities ;”’ or 
with his opinion that the academies are figured by the idol Moloch, supported on 4 
the authority of Master Philip Melancthon, who, in his book called Didymus, com. 
mends Wicklyf for a wise man,—“ qui omnium primus vidit academias esse 
Satane synagogas.” However, I have not here to reconcile Luther with him. — 
self or with Master Philip. I merely cite his words, on the occasion, to show 
that the privileges and honors of scholars had a side which even hecould not — 
disrelish. Stephen Pasquier mentions some of the privileges of the scholars 
of Paris. By edict of Philip-le-Bel, in 1299, their goods could not be seized — 
for debt ; by that of Louis Hutin, they could transport their goods wher- — 
ever they chose, without molestation ; by that of Philip le Valois, in 1340, they 
were exempt from all taxes, and they could not be summoned from Paris for — 
any trial. Philip-le-Bel, in granting privileges to the university of Lyons, en-— 
deavored to reconcile the citizens to the advantages conferred upon the schol-— 
ars, by reminding them that the state is adorned and honored by studies, — 
and that it is therefore for the interest of the citizens themselves to bear cheerfully 


’ 
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the superior privileges which are granted in order to promote learning.* All 
scholars were noble, and carried swords. Ifa scholar travelled, all farmers were 
. “bound to supply him, at least for hire, with a horse. On arriving at a town, where 
all lodgings were hired, the citizens were bound to yield him up one ; and, as we 

before observed, no master of a house could eject a scholar who lodged with him. 
| Artizaus who might annoy him by noise or offensive odors, were obliged to re- 
|* move their shops or manufactories elsewhere. The scholar who studied at Paris 
or Toulouse, was a Parisian and a Toulousian, and enjoyed all the privileges with- 
out the charges of citizenship. Not only did the scholar pay no tax, but it was a 
punishable offence to put him on the list of contributors.t 

Of the dignity with which the persons of the studious were invested, proof 
‘might be seen in some curious monuments of the middle age, which were solemnly 
erected to attest the punishment of those who had forgotten it: thus at the cor- 
ner of a street in Paris, on a wall of the Augustinian monastery, was represented 
‘the wrong which had been done to Friar Peter Gougy, of that order, doctor in 
theology, and how the sergeants who had injured him were punished at the de- 
mand of the rector of the university.{ The servants of Messire Charles de 
Sanoisy, Great Chamberlain of France, and the king’s favorite, having rashly 
attacked some scholars in a procession of the university in the church of St. 
Catherine, of the Vale of Scholars, by sentence of the king’s council the house 
of thatpersonage was demolished, and Sanoisy obliged to found and endow a 
: chapel in favor of the university, and to pay besides to it one thousand livres ; 
| which sentence was executed, but the house afterwards was rebuilt by consent of 
the university, which in Pasquier’s time was called the Hostel de Lorraine; but 
with this condition, that there should be a painting attached to the wall, represent- 
ing the whole history and the judgment.§ 

With this liberality of rulers, the zeal and ardor of the people corresponded. 
The schools of philosophy in the middle ages were not then filled with boys of 
sixteen years of age; the greatest number, as Gervaise remarks, were grown-up 
men, many of them married and fathers of families, who thought it neither frivo- 





lous nor dishonorable, after discharging the duties of their state, to hear a mas- 
ter of philosophy.|| The diligence of more youthful disciples was, however, well 
secured by wise provisions, which verified the saying of Alanus de Insulis,— 


** De nuce fit corylus : de glande fit ardua quercus : 
De parvo puero sepe peritus homo.”4 


_ Philip, Abbot of Good Hope in Hannonia, in the diocese of Cambria, writes 
to Engelbert, who was at Paris, and exhorts him to persevere diligently in study, 
adding, “ for not merely to have been at Paris, but at Paris to have acquired 

_ learning, is honorable—non enim Parisius fuisse, sed Parisius honestam scien- 


* Pasquier, Récherches de la France, liv. ix. 87. + Monteil, Hist. des Francais, tom. v. 
t Pasquier, IX. 27. § Récherches de la France, III. 29. 
| Vie d’Abnilard, Lib, i. { Alani de Insulis, liber Parabolarum 
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tiam acquisisse honestum est.’"* Pope Alexander IV., writing to the m 
scholars of Paris, in 1256, mentions their ardor for study, “ to which,” "ania 
“ they have sacrificed every thing ;” and of Paris he says, “ Hence proceeds Y 
lustrious progeny of doctors, a high race of learned men, by whom the Christiat 
people are illuminated and the Catholic faith is strengthened.”’+ . ae 
Many of the disciples and masters of the middle ages might have said wi 
Abailard, “ I was so inflamed with the love of study, that, renouncing the p 
of military glory with the inheritance and privileges of my ancestors, I left th 
court of Mars that I might be educated in the bosom of Minerva.’’t al 
To form a notion of the enthusiasm which men of great intellectual powers ex- 
cited in the schools, we must attend to a few details in the early life of that cele. 
brated philosopher, before the tendency of his disputations was obnoxious to re. 
proof. When, through the jealousy of Guillaume de Champeaux, his first master, | 
he was obliged to remove from Paris to Melun, to give lessons on philosophy, | 
such numbers flocked there to hear him that the classes of Paris seemed deserted; 
then, being encouraged by thigadmiration, he ventured to approach nearer to the — 
capital, and opened classes at Corbeil, which is only five or six leagues distant — 
from it, and thus the disciples of the two schools of Champeaux and Abailard 
could dispute in fresh combats. Guillaume de Champeaux, even after becoming — 
a monk in St. Victor, continued to give his scholastic lessons, and to instruct a 
erowd of pupils in rhetorick, philosophy, and theology. Abailard, on returning 
from Brittany, used to frequent these lectures of his old master, notwithstanding | 
the jealousy with which his triumphs had been received by him. Nevertheless, his 
school of philosophy, on the hill of St. Geneviéve, was opened, as he said, in order 
that from that eminence he might batter his adversaries in the schools of the uni- 
versity, under Champeaux, at St. Victor. We have the letter of Folko to Abailard 
in these terms, “ Rome which used to infuse science of all arts into hearers, 
sends her students to be instructed under you. No distance of country, no height 
of mountains, no depth of valleys, no road, however infested with dangers of all 
kinds, can detain those who are hastening to hear you. The interjacent sea 7 | 
the terrible raging of the waves, doth not intimidate the crowd of English 
youths, who, despising all perils, flock hither on hearing of your name. F 
Brittany destines her animals to be nurtured here. The people of Angers, hay 
ing overcome their wildness, converse, with you in their sons: Poitou and Tre 
land, Normandy, Flanders, Germany, and Suabia, revere your genius: I omit 
mention of all inhabiting the city of Paris, as well as those from the most distant 
extremities of France, who so thirst to be taught by you, as if no discipline could 


be found where you are not.” In this curious passage the facts are hardi 
exaggerated. 


emote 
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When Abailard, after his ignominious punishment, having renounced the world, 
had retired to St. Denis, where the abbot insisted upon his resuming his ancient 

~ exercises to satisfy the general anxiety to hear him again lecture, such a multi- 
— tude of disciples flocked to hear him that there were not sufficient provisions in 
the country to support them. More than three thousand came together from all 

Latinity, from Italy, Germany, England, Spain, Flanders, Brittany, and all prov- 
*  inees of France. From this school came forth Guy du Chatel, soon afterwards 
Pope under the name of Celestin I1., the famous Peter Lombard, Bishop of Par- 
is, Gaudefroi, Bishop of Auxerre, and many of the cardinals and prelates of the 
Roman church. Abailard could reckon among his former scholars, twenty car- 
dinals and more than fifty bishops. Such was the fascination of his manner, that 
he could not even get rid of those whom he wished to dismiss. After embracing 
the monastic state, he had changed his style and devoted himself wholly to divine 
subjects : thenceforth he made use of dialectics and philosophy only as a prepar- 
-atory means of exciting attention, and from that time also he refused to take any 
thing from his scholars. 

The reader must not suppose that this enthusiasm, inspired by Abailard, was a 
novelty in the history of the schools. The epochs which had not witnessed sim- 
ilar examples, were, in fact, distinguished and deplored as forming exceptions ; 
and the intervals between teachers, of different degrees of merit undoubtedly, who 
attracted the same love and reverence, were, as we shall soon see, few and brief : 
in short, the desire of intellectual riches played, in the middle ages, nearly the 
same part as that performed by the love of pleasure in later times ; for as the 
public ways are now periodically thronged with those who, in brilliant equipage, 
follow dancers from theatre to theatre, as each capital can succeed to attract them 
with its gold, so used they formerly to witness the humble crowd of those who 
thirsted after the vision of truth, and who went, through love of it, from school 
to school, following, and on foot too for the most part, the renowned doctors and 
teachers of philosophy, who moved from city to city, as each could succeed to win 
them with its poverty and its love of Christ. How many dusty-footed disciples 
followed Albert the Great, who taught at Strasbourg, Ratisbon, Cologne, Paris, 
and Rome, having the same hearers in each city. 

We read in an ancient chronicle of the north, that the nobles of those regions 
send their sons to Paris, and not only such of them as are to be promoted to cler- 
ieal orders, but also those who are to be educated in secular things ; and 
that these, being imbued with literature and the idiom of the tongue of that land, 
not only make great proficiency in arts but also in theology.* 

Charles de Bourgueville, after studying at Caen, says that he removed, with 


some of his companions, to Angers and Poitiers, to pursue his studies successively 
at these two universities.+ 


* Arn. Lub. iii. 5. + De Bourguveille Récherches de Normandie. 
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We have a letter from Angelo Politian to John Tix, Choe of 
gal, giving an account of the progress of his sons, whom he had sent from 
distant kingdom to study under him. “ You have sent these boys into ti 
says, “ in order that they may be formed to manners, to letters, and to all it in 
uous arts, befitting the highest fortune: but I believe they brought with 
from home paternal manners, so that they do not so much receive as forniil 
amples. Nothing in them is foolish, nothing vicious, nothing immodest, nothin 
bad. Theirs is not a shameless front, an elate, supercilious brow, a licentious e re 
a sharp tongue, an inconstant countenance. Finally, there is nothing in their ir, 
or face, or gait, which can offend. Daily they frequent the churches. Towards 
their masters they are not only assiduous but full of alacrity : they conquer their 
more learned fellow-disciples in humanity and kindness, and they wholly refrain 
from associating with those whose manners or fame would injure them. No 
contest takes place between them except in study, no where are they oftener or 
more gladly oceupied than under the eye of their preceptors, or in the company of f 
their condisciples.” * 4 
The general opinion of the middle ages respecting the advantages which resulte 
from this custom of visiting different countries for the sake of study, which, a 
deed, we had occasion to notice in an earlier stage of our inquiry, is expressly 
adopted by Hugo de St. Victor, and as he tells us, from having himself expe-— 
rienced its truth. “ A foreign land,” he says, * is conducive to Philosophy. Itis” 
a great beginning of virtue for the mind to learn by degrees to change these visi= 
ble and transitory things, that afterwards it may also relinquish them. He is as_ 
yet delicate to whom his country is sweet. He is brave to whom every soil is his” 
country. He is perfect to whom the whole world is a place of exile. The first 
fixes his love upon the world, the second scatters it, the last extinguishes it. I 
have been an exile from a boy, and I know with what grief the mind sometimes: 
deserts the narrow space of a poor cottage, with what liberty afterwards it ma , 
despise marble courts and golden roofs.”+ During ages of faith, however, inna-— 
merable things conspired to remove the sadness of banishment from the mind of 
a stranger scholar. The clean of heart could feel at home in every land, for 
their desires were fixed on God, every where present ; and from the sources of 
purity and love, they could not be separated. a 
Strangers were, if possible, loaded with still greater favors than others in the 
schools of the middle ages. “ Felix exilium,” exclaims John of Salisbury, allud- 
ing to Paris, “ cui locus iste datur.”t Hear how John Vaseus, of Bruges, speak i 
of his own experience, “Certes the Spaniards receive me not as a foreigner, 
though they are most gracious to foreigners, but as a fellow countryman, and as 
one too who had deserved well of his country. When I first began to profess [ 
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publicly at Salamanca, with what zeal did the scholasties interpose with the Rector 
of the Academy that an honorary stipend might be decreed to me by the Senate, 
- jn which were but three persons opposed to me !”* 
In fact, nations contended for the possession of learned men, with an incred- 
ible emulation ; all Spain exulted in retaining Dominicus Calagurretanus, the 
pride of the Palantinian university, Juliano Pomerinus, Joannes Gerundensis, 
‘Raymond of Barcelona, Garsias Hispalensis, Vincentius Ferrarius, Alfonso Tos- 
tadv, Dominicus Soto, Melchior Canus, and others, who were the boast of Sala- 
manca, Ludovicus Vives, the pride of Valentia, and Lupus Herrera, and Lau- 
yentius Balbus Liliensis, whom the Complutensian academy presented to the 
world.+ Huber, in his sketches of Spain remarks, “ that learned men and phi- 
losophers in that country are looked up to as conferring dignity upon their respec- 
tive provinces. Their acquirements are like a public treasure, only deposited in 
their hands for the honor of the city, shown to strangers with a kind of patriotic 
pride, and defended zealously for the advantage of the neighborhood.” The love 
and study of wisdom seemed even hereditary in many families. The noble house 





of Sancta Sophia at Padua, produced a continued series of philosophers and il- 
_Justrious physicians. Such studies gave titles of nobility, as in the case of James 
Dondo, or Horologio, physician and astrologer, who left that name to his poster- 
ity, from having constructed the wondrous clock on the tower of the city. If a 
ruler in the middle ages could have had such a desire as that of Antoninus Pius, 
who took upon himself to prescribe the proper numbers, who should apply to 
each profession in different cities ; he could never have declined determining the 
number of philosophers, by alleging that Emperor’s reason, that, “ there were so 
few who philosophized.” “The ambition of men of all professions, was then di- 
rected to the acquirement of this scholastic or universal wisdom. Lawyers, as 





well as physicians, were then justly entitled philosophers, as may be witnessed in 
William Durandus, who wasa great poet in the vulgar tongue of Provence, a 
great theologian, as well as legist and practitioner at the bar ; his Speculum Juris 
having as much authority in law as the Sentences of Peter Lombard had in theol- 
ogy. In fact, as our old English writers upon law observe, the office of judges 
was then one of the contemplative life, for they used to sit in court till twelve 
O'clock, when they dined, and the rest of the day they tell us was devoted to 
contemplation. 

The love of wisdom, which belonged to the clean of heart, shone conspicuous 
in the ranks even of feudal nobility. Jovianus Pontanus says, “ that in his old 
age, after a long life spent in great affairs, he considers it a subject of boast that 
he had seen such a man as Andrew Matthew Aquaviva, Duke of Adria, who was 
slain in 1503 ; a Prince philosophizing in the midst of wars, combining ducal 





* Joannis Vasei Brugensis Rer. Hispanicarum Chronic. cap. iii. 
t De Academiis et Doctis Viris Hispania Narratio Alfonsi Garsie Preefat. 
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rank and imperial cares, with literary labors, and investigations of n a 
with dignity, neither without its peculiar beauty and praise. This nobleman 
philosopher was of such piety that he seemed intent every hour of his life 
pairing or building churehes, assisting the poor and relieving the oppr 
that the hereditary piety of the house of Aquaviva, oue of the seven principle 
ilies of the kingdom of Naples, having been illustrious in the seventh century 
and eminent in the crusades, which has given also a martyr to the sc oe r 
Jesus, seemed to have attained an increase in him. Amidst all his occupa 
learning, for he gave editions of many books, he used to visit mmonsiaibied Sa 
to edify his mind by conversations with saints ; and many religious home al 
splendid proofs of his munificence.”* hig 

Reader, here break we off suddenly, for I perceive there approaches to us. if 
through dim aisles afar, an august procession, which will attract and eb rm 
every eye. There are about to pass before us some great shadows of the clean of 
heart, who, even while on earth beheld God, and who as philosophers, v 
deemed wonderful by revering nations. 

To hope for a view of all, or ‘Yor a narrow scrutiny of any, would be inconsist- 
ent with the limits allotted for the completion of a course, in which we may not 
linger ; but a hasty glance at some of the most prominent of the sapient throng, 
for wisdom upon earth, splendors of cherubie light, will be attainable with aid of 
former guides, who have been accustomed to conduct upon this way men of less 
insight into the spirits that are past with time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


= HE lofty lights which minister to Holy Church have long been passing, 
IE} when those which illuminated the middle ages came first in view ; Justin 
eva Martyr, Clemens, Augustin, Gregory, Athanasius, had been followed by 
mee an unbroken line of sages, who, on their way to paradise, having had 
their hearts made pure, philosophized in the school of the cross, diffusing 
around them beams ofa celestial radiance. In combating the early her- 





-esies, the Church found the importance of having dialectic force at command, 
and therefore accepted the service of the Stagyrite. Nemesius, Bishop of Emessa 
in Pheenicia, in the year 380, followed him in his anthropological writings, and 
the Roman Boethius in the fifth age, whose work, ‘“‘ De Consolatione Philoso- 
phie,” written in prison in Pavia, was received with general admiration, kings, 
as our Alfred, giving versions of it in their respective languages, translated and 
commentated many of his treatises, as also some of those of Plato and Porphyry. 
By him was the knowledge of Aristotle propagated in the west. This holy sage, 
whom Scot Erigena styles Magnificum Boethium,* together with Cassiodorus, 
and other lovers of wisdom of that time, adopted in union, many expressions and 
thoughts of both Plato and Aristotle. 

In Spain, under the west Goths, Isidore, Archbishop of Seville, promoted en- 
eyclopedical studies through his work on etymologies, as did in England the 
Venerable Bede, whose learning was prodigious, while his industry and ability 
were great in all branches of study. In the east an acquaintance with the philos- 
ophy of the Greeks was more prevalent. Jacob, of Edessa, translated into Sy- 
riac the dialectic writings of Aristotle ; the study of whose philosophy was also 
‘greatly promoted by the writings of John Philoponus, and of St. John Damas- 
ene.t In the fifth century science began to decay in France, nor did it revive 
till the time of Charlemagne, yet in this fifth age we find not a small number of 
great and learned men in every department, theologians, philosophers, historians, 
mathematicians, physicians, poets, and orators. Although in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, after the infusion of the Germanic barbarians into Gaul, there was lit- 
tle spirit of original inquiry, we have great characters, presenting the high person- 
ality belonging to un heroic race. The whole history of this period is comprised 
in the biographies of saintly bishops and priests, the heroes of Christianity, of that 


* De Div. Nat. I. 56. + Tennemann Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
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time, who, in believing, nourished such a flame of holy love, that all th 
still re-echoes with their praise. The literature also of that period cones 
in these biographies, for Christianity had penetrated so deeply into the hum 
nature that all things were in life. The times were too stormy, indeed, for th 
study of philosophy to make much progress ; but great and pious and here em 
abounded : they had no leisure or inclination to speculate—they held the Chri 
tian truth more in the unity of sentiment and feeling than in the defensive fo 
of science. Glorious bishops and lights benign of this period, were Retsi 4 
Rheims, Avitusof Vienna, Rurich of Limoges, Cmsarius of Arles, Eleutherus of 
Tournai, Cyprian of Toulon, Ferreolus of Usez, Germain of Paris, Viventiolus 
of Lyons, Nicetus of Treves, Marius of Avench, Pretextatus of Rouen, Ve onus 
of Cavaillon, Gregory of Tours, and Fortunatus of Poictiers.* The Church had 
yielded the elect during eight centuries, when the great spirits which are now | 
about to pass before us as representatives of the clean of heart beholding God, — 
came forth to sanctify and guide the world. 4 
In surveying the history of the philosophy of the middle ages from the yea 
800 till the seventeenth century, we find that there are certain epochs easily deter 
minable, which must guide us in the order of observation. To the first perioc i 
which Tenneman distinguished as that which felt the reign of pure realism, belong 
the many splendors which here come into view, whose radiance we discerned 
from a distance, while observing in a former book those, who, through meeknes :, 
possessed the intellectual riches of the earth. Aleuin, or Albin, whose name 
alone is sufficient to disprove the opinions of those, who speak of the darkness of 
that age is the first of the majestic figures in this procession. York, in 736, 
beheld his birth—Parma, while he was travelling to Rome with Sanbald, his A che 
bishop, his first interview with Charlemagne, who there invited and pursuaded 
him to reside in his kingdom. On his removal thither, he was accompanied 
by some of' his scholars, as assistants in teaching the Trivium and Quadrivium, of 
whom Wizo, Fredegisus, Agobard, and Sigulf are specified. When the schoo : 
were established, Alcuin had among other disciples three brethren of the imperia 
house, Adelhard, Bernarius, and Wala, sons of Bernhard, the brother of Pepin; 
the first was Abbot of Corby, and was succeeded by his brother Wala. Not so 
learned as Bede, though, perhaps, a more profound thinker, he is decidedly after 
him the first remarkable man of the Germanic Christian world, and the soul. 
of all the noble enterprises of Charlemagne for the civilization of the west. H 
evinced no great speculative talent—his efforts being all directed to practical 
Christianity ; his chief work of a different nature was his treatise De Ration 
Anime, which he dedicated to Gundrada, a sister of the Abbot Adelhard ands 


relation of the Emperor. 
Among the eminent disciples grouped around him, we may distinguish Rak 


* Staudenmaier, Johan Scotus und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit, 1. 
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= Lorseh, and finally Bishop of Worms ; Haimon, Bishop of Halberstadt ; Adel- 
bert, Abbot of Ferrieres, and Aldrich, Archbishop of Sens, The rest belong to 
the great schools of the ninth century, which were Fulda, St. Gall, Reichenau, in 
. the diocese of Constance, Hirschau, in that of Spires, and Corbie in Piccardy ; 
which were all the centres of other schools. Paschasius Radbert, Adelhard the 
younger, Hildemann, and Odo, Warin, founder of new Corby, and Anscharius, 
the Apostle of the North, were all from Corby in Piccardy. The throng which 
follows is composed of the eminent philosophers of the ninth age : these are Ber- 
told, the monk of Mici ; Jonas, Bishop of Orleans ; the Holy Smaragdus ; Fro- 
thar, Bishop of Toul ; Walafrid Strabo, Abbot of Reichenau ; Freculf, Bishop 
of Lisieux ; Ebbon, Archbishop of Rheims ; Amolon, Archbishop of Lyons ; 
Liutbert, Abbot of Hirschau ; Andradus, chorbishop of Sens ; Aldrich, bishop 
- of Mans ; Probus, monk of St. Alban’s ; Florus Diaconus, Prudentius, bishop of 
Troyes, and John Seot Erigena, for whose birth-place three kingdoms contended. 
This slender figure of stature very diminutive is he. Tennemann concludes, that 
Treland—Staudenmaier, that England gave him birth. Brought into France by 
Charles le Chauve, whose court he afterwards left, and as some say, by constraint, 
on account of the offence which was taken at certain opinions, or at the too subtle 
manner of his philosophizing, he finally returned to England, where he died, ac- 
cording to some at Oxford in 886, while the more common belief is, that he was 
murdered by some scholars at Malmesbury, in proof of which his epitaph is cited ; 
- for at one time on his tomb these lines were inscribed, 


** Conditus hoc tumulo sanctus Sophista Johannes 
Qui ditatus erat vivens jam dogmate miro ; 
Martyrio tandem meruit conscendere celum, 
Quo semper cuncti regnant per secula sancti.” 


: - William of Malmesbury relates, “ that the monks venerated his bones almost 
as much as those of St. Aldelm.’”’ In fact, Anastasius, in his letter to Charles 
| the Bald, styles him “ virum per omnia sanctum.” The constant tradition of the 
middle ages, till Mabillon wrote, was that Erigena had been called to England 
from the court of Charles the Bald, by Alfred, that he taught in Oxford, and was 
slain at Malmesbury by revolted scholars. Staudenmaier supposes, that he owed 
the name Erigena to his having only studied in Ireland, while another recent his- 
torian is convinced that his writings furnish intrinsic evidence that he was Irish 
born. What we know with certainty, however, respecting him, is the extent of 
his learning, which included the oriental tongues, his love for the philosophy of 
Aristotle and Plato, and the importance which he ascribed to philosophy in gener- 
al, as the knowledge of the grounds of all things. Scot, notwithstanding his 
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unhappy rashness, had a clear penetrating intelligence, bot sling with tg 
ness, which made him the chief of dialectitians, he united a deep interior r igion 
feeling, so that his mysticism is as remarkable as his dialectics. His life ret 
in contemplation, while his mauners were spotless and pure ; his activity was ex. 
ercised in speculative theology: through his influence and example the study 
the Greek philosophy became prevalent in the west. His opinion respectin 
Plato* and Aristotle, has been mentioned before ; the Fathers he prized immer 
ly, especially Dionysius the Areopagite, to whose view was shown clearliest the 
nature and the ministry angelical while yet iv flesh he dwelt ; him he styled, 
“magnum et divinum manifestatorem ;’ and by means of his translation of th 
work on the celestial Hierarchy, a fountain of mysticism was opened for the 
dle ages. Alluding to St. Gregory Nazianzen and his commentator Maximus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustin, he says, “ it is not for us to judge the intelliges 
of the holy fathers, but to receive them piously with veneration, yet we are ne 
forbidden to choose that which may seem most consonant with the divine lan- 
guage.” ; ee 
Unhappily he laid too much stress upon the subtilties of human philosophy, 
William of Malmesbury says, “ that his great work De Divisione Nature on ac 
count of its solving the perplexity of some questions, is very useful, if we pardon 
his deviating in some things from the Latins, while fixing his eyes intensely upon 
the Greeks ; therefore, he has been thought heretical ; and Florus wrote against 
him, for, in fact, there are in this work many things, which, unless they were dil- 
igently discussed, might seem abhorrent from the faith of Catholics.’+ This — 
work, in the form of a dialogue between a master and his pupil, was the first ph j 
losophie and theological system seen in the west. As in the thirteenth century, 
the Albigenses thought fit to pretend that it favored their opinions, though it is — 
clear they did not understand it, and as at all events it opened a dangerous door — 
for the pride of human reason, Pope Honorius III. caused all copies of it to be 
sought for and burnt. His work on the Eucharist has been long lost, and the 
critical researches respecting it have only rendered the nature of its contents more _ 
undiscoverable. Paschasius Radbert, monk at Corby in Piccardy, and in 844, 
after the deposition of Wala, Abbot of that cloister, sent to the monks of the 
recently founded abbey of New Corby, in Germany, a treatise on the mystery of — 
the Eucharist, in which he seemed anxious to elevate faith to knowledge. : 
this respect, Staudenmaier thinks that he opened a way to the perverse, and so 
suppose that Scot merely wrote against certain expressions in that work, and that 
it was not his intention to teach any doctrine, but that which the Church has al- _ 
ways held. | 
Fredegard, a monk of Corby, was the first to take offence at Radbert’s work, 
and thirty years after a controversy arose respecting it, in which Raban Maur, 





* De Divis, Nat. i. 33. t In. Lib. v. 
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| Erigena, Haimo, and an unknown writer took part ; but what opin- 
3 i jon 9 Brigena held we cannot discover, It is more improbable than probable, that 
his work still existed in the eleventh century, and that it was really his work 
on which Berenger cited as his.* It was at all events condemned at the council of 
fi Vercelli in 1050, and at Paris, under King Henry the First, but the person of 
Scot has been always held in respect, as his errors were without pertinacity. “ In 
-, no manner,” says Staudenmaier, “ did he evince indifference to the Church in his 
; researches, but on the contrary, he more than all things loved and prized it ; so 
: tliat his errors are not to be ascribed to his will, but to the strong passion for 
knowledge, which can mislead men when they pursue objects with impetuosity, 
fi from particular points of view.’’} The ancient writers invariably mention him 
‘ with a certain affection, “ Potuit errare,’’ say they, “ hereticus esse noluit.” 
z Throughout the middle ages his memory was cherished, as one entitled to esteem 
| and respect, perhaps, however, chiefly on the ground of his translations, He 
ii had the glory of having Hugo of St. Victor for his commentator, and of having 
| his writings frequently mentioned by Richard of St. Victor, who evinced a fa- 
: miliar acquaintance with them. 

Now, if the mind’s eye pass from light to light, further on and still within this 
first great family, we may distinguish the deep discerning Gerbert, monk of Au- 
rillac, afterwards Pope Sylvester II., who studied at Seville and Cordova, and 
taught in the schools of Bobbio, Rheims, Aurillac, Tours, and Sens : then follows 
the hallowed spirit of Lanfranc, born at Pavia, and afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury. ‘“ To know all the admirable talents and genius of Lanfranc,” says 

Orderic Vitalis, “ one ought to be Herodian in grammar, Aristotle in dialectics, 
Cicero in rhetoric, Augustin and Jerome, or some other doctor of the law and of 
grace in the Holy Scriptures. Athens in her glory would have honored Lan- 
frane, and would have desired to be instructed by his wise precepts.” + With him 

we must notice the Cardinal Peter Damian, from Ravenna, whose skilful use of 
dialectics in theology was called for by the heretical publication of Berenger. 

_ This jewel that is next, lustrous and costly, which great renown hath left, and not 
to perish, is St. Anselm, the disciple of Lanfranc, a light to marvel at, born at 
Aosta, in Piemont, elected prior and abbot of Bec, and afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury ; he was called by his contemporaries the second Augustin, in regard 
to the penetration and dialectic skill with which he pursued religious philosophy. 
His “ Monologium or Exemplum Meditandi de Ratione Fidei,’ is a work in 
which he unites the learning of God and of divine things with the grounds and 
principles of natural reason. Of extensive erudition, but still more distinguished 
for his dialectic power, comprehensive in his views, and as remarkable for acute- 

" ness, clear in his conceptions, and connected in all his reasonings, St. Anselm laid 

_ the foundation of the scholastic metaphysics. 


* Laufs, Theol. Studien und Kritiken. 1. 755—80. 
t John Scotus und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeil. ¢ Hist. Nor. Lib. iv. 
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the Gauls in the he of the theutioas men, fawn S and Avec.” Hilde 
of Lavardin, archbishop of Tours, stands next after Anselm in acuteness ; 
dialectic ability ; but he is thought to have excelled him in clearness and 
monious cultivation of mind. He united a singular mental cultivation, fa 
ity with the classics, independence, taste, and sound practical understan 
his Tractatus Theologicus, often ascribed to Hugo of St. Victor, and his Mor 
Philosophia, formed the first popular system of theology. More versed in my 
ticism were those we next see,—Othlo, a monk in the cloister of 8. Fame 
in 1090, and Honorius of Augt, near Basel, who were inclined to the Norm id 
Augustinian theology. Now come into view the great luminaries of the s sont 
period of the scholastic philosophy, comprising the contest between aceiill nalism 
and realism, from Roscellin, at the end of the eleventh century, till Alexander of 
Hales. The use of dialectics, and especially the explanation of Porphyry’s Com- 
mentary upon Aristotle’s Organon, zepr mevre powy ; the various meanings of 
the Platonic and Aristotelian yschools respecting metaphysics, gave rise to the 
division of nominalist and realist, which partly following Plato, partly Aristotle, 
conduced to the further exercise of dialectic acuteness ; this began with Joha 
Roscellin, a Breton by birth, and a canon of Compiegne or of Beauvais, in 1089, 
who maintained that general ideas were nothing but names or words, flatus voeis, 
This led him to an heretical interpretation of the Trinity, which he was oblig ad 
to recant at Soissons in 1092, having, in addition to his misfortunes, suffered 
himself to calumniate Lanfranc, Anselm, and Robert d’ Arbrissel.* 
The scholasties divide this controversy into the two heads of universalia ante 
rem, and the universalia in re or post rem. To show the manner in which the 
general was involved in the individual, stood forth the celebrated dialectitian, 
William de Champeaux, who died in 1120, as bishop of Chalons, with his scholar 
and adversary, Peter Abailard, of the school of Paris. The latter was a gram- 
marian, orator, poet, musician, philosopher, theologian, mathematician, juriseon- 
sult ; he knew five or six languages, he played on instruments, he was ignorant of 
nothing in history, sacred or profane. It is consoling to know that, if the first 
period of his life shows him dark and turbulent, the last beheld him amongst the 
cleansed, reflecting beams of the celestial vision. Some, perhaps, through a fi ond. 
desire of defending him throughout, have asserted that jealousy first invited Ale 
beric and Lotulphe to send his book, “ Introduction to Theology,” as heretical, 
before the archbishop of Rheims, who, on their representation, invited Conon 
bishop of Palestrina, the pope’s legate, to assist at the council about to be held at 
Soissons. Abailard was summoned to appear there and answer for his opinions 
respecting the Trinity, which he had attempted to explain by natural reason. 3o 


exasperated was the public mind against him, that, on his arrival, his person w: 
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‘ate, who was a mild and holy. man but not a deep scholastic, the matter was re- 
ferred to the archbishop of Rheims, who being of similar character to the legate, 
; referred it to his theologians, who, as some remark, were the personal rivals of 
“Abailard. Yet Alberic and Lotulphe were unable to fix upon any sentence of the 
book that could be produced in evidence before a council, so they demanded that 
the fathers should proceed with other affairs, postponing this question to the last, 
but as the legate gave permission to Abailard to preach before the people during 
this interval, the public mind became quite changed in his regard, and he was now 
_ the object of general admiration. 
4 On the last day of the council the legate declared that he should be absolved 
oe dismissed. Geofroi, bishop of Chartres, a man of eminent piety and learning, 
ii Pirade a noble discourse in his favor, in which he reminded the assembly that ail 


























_ great geniuses are exposed to envy, and recommended, either that Abailard should 
_ be permitted to speak in his own defence, or else that he should be sent back to 
his abbey of St. Denis, where a greater number of doctors might be assembled, 
and more time allowed to come toa decision on a question of such importance. 
_ The contrary opinion however prevailed, and the assembly judged, that his hav- 
ing taught and published without express permission, was enough to warrant his 
condemnation. Geofroi of Chartres saw the danger, and being unable to ward it 
_ off, withdrew. 
: _ Abailard was cited to come forward—a brazier stood in the midst. It was an- 
_ nounced to him that he was required to burn his book with his own hands ; at 
_ the same time it was presented to him, and he, without uttering a word, threw it 
a into the fire. The assistants were astonished at such a proceeding, and upon a 
certain prelate wishing to excuse it, saying that there were such and such expres- 
sions in the book, Terricus, an able theologian, smiled and repeated some words 
+ from the creed of St. Athanasius, which justified the sentence. 
_ Abailard, being condemned, was committed to the hands of the abbot of St. 
: Medard, of Soissons, and the assembly broke up, to the great vexation of his 
| friends, who intimated that the injustice was so palpable, and the neglect of for- 
: malities so un-canonical, that no importance was attached to the decision. Avbail- 
ard, it is said, felt this stroke more keenly than his former punishment, of which 
_ he acknowledged the justice, but he was now in the hands of the best of men: 
_ theabbot and monks of St. Medard left nothing untried to console him. They 
_ assured him that the late proceedings would not injure him, and, in fact, the leg- 
ate immediately restored him to liberty and permitted him to return to St. Denis. 
His books continued to be read by all the world, and it was not till after many 
_ years that the dispute was resumed, first by a Benedictine monk, Gtillaume, ab- 
bot of St. Thierry, near Rheims, the intimate friend of St. Bernard. This man, 
_ onreading the work, was offended at certain passages, and immediately referred it 
_ to Geoffrey, bishop of Chartres, and to St. Bernard. To his letter, which was 
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passionate, she Munda isbarmee, avd St. Beroand replied i've 
that delay was necvssary, and that this was the first intimation he hs 
the kind. Unfortunately the bishop died in the interim and Guillenme la } 
a list of heretical errors which he thought could be drawn from the wo 5 wh 
list St. Bernard read. Being moved with zeal for religion, he first 
Abailard and warned him secretly, but not finding full satisfaction he returned i 
two or three witnesses, and still found a man inflexible and resolved to d : ent 
himself. Soon after this St. Bernard wrote to the Pope, Innoceut IT., dene acl 
ing him as a dangerous person, and in league with Arnold of Brescia. It is to 
be lamented that such an opinion should have been entertained on the — : | 
this treatise of Guillaume, for Abailard had no connection whatever with Arnolc 
and throughout his writings not a word a ever be found disrespectful towar 
the Holy See. | 
There was to be a great assembly held at Sens in 1140, on occasion of th e 
translation of certain relics, and Abailard thought that this would be a proper 
oceasion, to justify himself, fonwhich purpose he wrote to Henry, the archbishop > 
of Sens, complaining of the abbot of Clairvaux, and requesting permission to meet 
him in person, befure the council, and to defend himself. The archbishop acceded 
and wrote to St. Bernard inviting him to attend. St. Bernard, but for the re 
monstrance of his friends, would have declined engaging in this public dispute, 
on the ground of not being accustomed to scholastic arguments, and of not think. 
ing it right to have the mysteries of faith made an object of discussion ; but he 
at length consented, and went to the council, relying only on the justice of his 
intentions, and on the help which he expected from God. The assembly was 
most august. The King Louis-lejeune, Guillaume, Count of Nevers, Thibaut 
Count Palatine, the archbishop of Sens and Rheims, with several other bishops, 
and a multitude of learned doctors were present. St. Bernard, as the aggressor, 
spoke first, but before he had finished, Abailard, to the astonishment of all, wii 
out attempting a defence, said aloud that he appealed to Rome. His friends 
gave out that this unexpected resolution arose from his fearing that the influence 
of St. Bernard, and of the previous accusations brought against him, would have 
necessarily led to his condemnation. The council was embarrassed, but as he h ud 
chosen it for judge, it selected fourteen propositions from those of which he was’ 
accused, and condemned them, but without comprising his’ person in the sentence, 
His friends failed not to observe that none of the precautions were taken whieh 
are always observed by canonical councils in condemning a point of de i 
since no time was allowed for consulting the holy fathers, and for deliberating in 
particular congregations, and hearing opinions, before submitting the questions 
to the prelates. They pretended also that there was no care evinced to diseove 7 
whether he really tanglit such errors; most of them, it is said, are no where 


found in his writings ; but before the invention of printing it was easy to be de- 
. . . , . " g 7 
ceived, for copyists often made an author say the contrary of what he intended, 
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by omitting a letter, or stop, or point of interrogation, Mezerai remarks also, 

nat St. Bernard, whose natural eloquence nourished only, as he said himself, 
~amid-t rocks and forests, animated with the Spirit of God, was far more power- 
a fa than the vain rhetoric of the schools, was drawn ou to speak and write against 

_ Abailard, more through aversion for scholastic disputes, and with a view to show 

‘ - the danger of subtilties, than from any other cause. 

| + Abailard retired from Sens, and wrote two apologies containing his profession 
of faith, He declared that he had never wished to be a philosopher opposed to 
the great Apostle, or had set more value upon being a second Aristotle, as he 
was styled, than on being a Christian, which he was by the grace of Jesus Christ. 
_ He remarks that it is difficult to write much without exposing one’s self to censure ; 
and he protests that he is ready to renounce whatever opinion may be found 
contrary to the Church, whose son he is, and from whose dignity he prays that he 
_ may be never separated. He was about to set out for Rome, to defend his cause, 
when he received intelligence that he had been already condemned. After great 
1 perplexity and wavering, he resolved, trusting to the sincerity of his intentions, 
upon continuing his journey to defend himseif in person before the Holy See ; 
- but having stopped for a night at Cluny, he was induced to abandon this resolu- 
tion, by the advice of Peter the Venerable, who undertook to bring the affair to 
a happy issue. This learned and holy abbot, who had long admired him by rep- 
_utation, was now filled with delight on observing the beauty of his genius and 
the depth of his understanding. It was he who gave this testimony of him : 
Non homini, sed scientie deest quod nescivit.” Still more was he charmed, 
with the piety which he joined to his extraordinary abilities, and with the proofs 
whieh his conversation furnished, that he loved only God, and wished to love no 
other but him. He now promised to deliver him from all his afflictions, on 
condition that he would remain at Cluny for the rest of his life. Finding him 
at a loss and perplexed, he took him by the hand and led him into a more se- 
. —— eret chamber ; and there, sitting down, said, “ Hear me a little: what do you 
ry Teave in quitting this stormy scene ? You will find new calumniators ; you will 
be always in disputes and combats, either attacking, or defending yourself. Is 
| ~ such a life conducive to salvation ? and is it not time, at sixty years of age, to 
renounce every thing but the great affair of eternity ? Believe me, my dear Abai- 
_ lard, it is Providence who has conducted you here to find repose for your last days ; 
and do not suppose that you will be useless: my brethren will profit by your 
| Tearning, and will regard you as their master. Here you will have no one to envy 
you, and here you can close your tumultuous life in sweet heavenly peace.” The 
philosopher was won ;—for him was about to commence giadness everlasting. 
_ Peter the Venerable wrote to the pope ; hut in the interim a happy incident oc- 
curred, in the arrival of Rainard, abbot of Citeaux, and general of the order ; a 
_ man of eminent pietv and learning, who had a few years before succeeded St. 
te Stephen, He was the son of Milon, count of Bar-sur Seine, and he came mounted 
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on a sorry aE for all his suite. Tt is thought that 
came at the desire of St. Bernard, to speak to Abailard of reconciliation ; at] 
the abbot of Cluny employed him for the purpose, and sent Abailard un 
conduct to Clairvaux, where they arrived at the end of September, 114 
months after the council of Sens. Abailard explained on what ground be hada 
vanced the propositions ; and the saint was so convinced of the purity of his fai 
that they both embraced and vowed an eternal friendship. Pc te’ the Ver erab 
testified the utmost joy, and, in order to inform the pope of what had passed, sen 
two of his monks to Rome with letters from himself and from Abailard. In the 
he assured him that the latter had renounced for ever the disputes of the schoa als, 
and that the whole community of Pluny prostrated itself at the feet of his ad 
ness, to beseech him to approve of his remaining in that monastery to the end 0 of 
his life. The pope granted this permission, and expressed joy at such an issue f 
so unhappy a debate ; and thus ended the troubles of this great man, who neal y 
perhaps have been treated with undue severity, considering the service which he 
rendered at the time by his writings against the Petrobrusians, Jacobites, Cath i 
Henricians, Adamites, and other monstrous sects : though his warmest advocate 
admit that he ought, for the sake of peace, to have been content to speak the 
usual language when he held the common doctrine: for it is allowed that be ex- 
pressed himself, on some points, in a new and unguarded manner ; and that some 
of the propositions which he really held were erroneous and untenable ; but no 
man was ever farther from having the obstinacy and pride of a heretic, si nce 
he constantly confessed an inviolable attachment and perfect submission to the 
authority of the Holy See. | 
On receiving the abbot of Cluny’s letter, the pope testified his joy, sent abso . 
lution to Abailard, and reinstated him in all his rights and prerogatives; and 
from that time his life was spent in exercises of piety and preparation for his 
end. Peter the Venerable, alluding to his subsequent conduct, said that the e 
was never greater nakedness in St. Martin, or more humility in St. Germain. In 
his room were only a pallet, with table and chair, a wooden candlestick, and a eru- 
cifix. The holy Scriptures, and some treatises of the Fathers, formed all his libra- 


7% 


ry. His manner was that of the lowest brother in the community. nen 
charged to give instruction, he spoke only of humility and contempt of the worl id. 
It was already a citizen of heaven who spoke the language of the celestial eoun- 
try. Attacked with a cutaneous disorder, the abbot, by advice of physicians, 
sent him for change of air to the priory of St. Marcel, near Chalons-sur-Saone, 
and only three or four leagues distant from Cluny ; but the kenness of that air, 
by affording him temporary relief, only hastened his dissolution. On being seized 
with fever, he knew that it announced his end. After a devout preparation, he 
expired on the 21st of April, 1142, in the sixty third year of hisage. Peter th 
Venerable, in the epitaph which he wrote for him, after deseribing the maltid 


plicity of his knowledge and the subtilty of his genius, added,— 
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‘«._—_——sed tune magis omnia vicit 
Cum Cluniacensem monachum, moremque professus, 
Ad Christi veram transivit philosophiam.” 


tie This history has detained us long, but it was well to ascertain the facts relative 

to a name so illustrious, and which is often made use of for purposes of hostility, 
7 The crowd which now presses forward consists of his disciples, of which the fore- 
most are William de Conches and Guilbert de la Porre, bishop of Poictiers, and 


of their opponents—far greater spirits—Hugo of St. Victor, his illustrious disci- 
ple Richard of St. Victor, Hugo of Amiens, archbishop of Rouen, the two 
Englishmen—Robert Pulleyn and Robert Folioth of Melun, Peter of Novara 
the Lombard, and bishop of Paris, his disciple Peter of Poictiers, who died arch- 
bishop of Embrun in 1205, and, though last not least, Alanus de Insulis, entitled 
Doctor Universalis, who died in 1203. 

Hugo of St. Victor was by birth a Saxon, of the family of the Counts of Blan- 


_kenburg and Regenstein, in the Hartz Forest. He was born in 1097, and educat- 
 edin the monastery at Halberstadt, founded by his uncle Reinhard, bishop of that 


see.* In his eighteenth year he removed to St. Victor in Paris, where he remained 
till his death, in the forty-fourth year of his age. Ofhim we shall often have occa- 
sion to speak. Richard, endowed by nature with still greater genius, was the dear- 
est friend and scholar of Hugo of St. Victor, and he died as prior of that monastery 
in 1173. Alanus de Insulis was of immense renown inthe university of Paris, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Of him, too, is related a memorable le- 


_ gend, which ancient painters may have rendered familiar to the lovers of their art. 


He had proposed, on a certain day, to preach on the blessed Trinity, and to give 
a perfect knowledge of that mystery to his auditors. | On the preceding day, as 


he took a solitary walk on the margin of the stream, he saw a little boy scooping 
- outa small trench, and trying to fill it with water from a shell which escaped 


through the sandy bottom of the trench as fast as he filled it. “ What are you 


_ doing, my sweet child?” asked Alanus. “ I am going to put all the water of 
the river into my trench,” was the reply.“ And when do you think,” continued 


the philosopher, “ that you will succeed in this grand design?” ‘TI shall succeed 
before you will perform what you have engaged to do.” “ What have I engaged, 
child?” ‘Why you said that to-morrow you would, in a sermon, explain the 
Trinity by your science.” Alanus, at this reply, was seized with compunction 
and terror. He returned home in deep meditation, pondering upon the words 
So strangely addressed to him, and lamenting bitterly his own presumption. On 
the morrow, when the hour of the sermon arrived, a great crowd being assembled, 
Alanus mounted the pulpit, and, instead of a theme, uttered these words: “ Suffi- 
ciat vobis vidisse Alanum:” and immediately descending, withdrew, leaving 
the people lost in astonishment. The same day he left Paris and travelled 


* Liebner, Hugo von S. Victor und die Red. Richtungen seiner Zeit. 


























crtikhine tanhy Youn, when ‘the abbot Peter tiles set out for F 
tend the council, this poor servant asked permission to accompany him, 4, td 
that he would take charge of his horses. The abbot consented, and they af 
at Rome together. On the day of the great disputation, when the al bot ¥ 
proceeding to the council, Alanus, being still at bis side, asked whether he 1 i ; 
enter along with him ; but the abbot, in reply, told him to return to the 
and attend to the Mote saying that none but bishops and abbots and great el 
were admitted ; but he entreated him to suffer him to glide in disguised i h 
side ; and the abbot consenting, he passed and sat down at his feet, and heard tl 
disputation with the Albigenses and Waldenses. The heretics appearing at o 
moment to triumph, Alanus rose and said to the abbot, “ Jube Domine ber ai 
cere ;” to whom the other replied in amaze, “ Madman, what art thou doing ” 

Then again he said meekly, ¢ Jube Domine benedicere ;” and repeated these 
words thrice, till the pope, observing what passed, called upon him to oll 
when he began with such perspicacity and force of dialectics to confute the h 
etics, that immediately the error became evident to every one present. “ At 
diabolus es aut Alanus !” exclaimed the furious disputant, finding himself worst 
ed. ‘ Non sum ego diabolus sed Alanus,” calmly replied the stranger. Thus 
was he discovered ; and who can describe the scene which then took place ? e 
abbot would have resigned his dignity to him on the spot, and the Pope Alexan- 
der wished to confer great honors upon him ; but he refused them all, and 

turned to his abbey. It was decreed, however, that he should have always two 
clerks under him to write down what he might dictate, and there he made m nj F 
books ; amongst them that which begins “ Phaebo Pheebe,” and a commentana 
the prophecies of Merlin. Alanus died, and was buried in that abbey, and onh 

tomb were these verses :— . 


‘*- Alanum brevis hora brevi tumulo sepelivit, 
Qui duo, qui septem, totam sibi subdidit orbem, 
Labentis secli contemptis rebus egens fit. 
Mille ducenteno nonageno quoque quarto 
Christo devotus mortales exuit artus. * 


Amidst thousands of splendors now presented, we can but seek to distinguish 
few by name whose light still gilds our stormy scene on earth. The work of Pe 
ter Lombard obtained for him the title of Master of the Sentences. It was aclas- 
sified compilation from the Fathers, which became the text book and model fo ; 
subsequent theologians. The university of Paris celebrated every year his anni ; 
versary, as its founder, in the church of St. Marcel, where his bones reposed 


* Buleus, Hist. Univers. Paris, tom. ii. 
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tor, -guitior of he Scholastic History, and Galterus, who wrote the 
on the life of Alexander, were his contemporaries ; but what have extorted 


fH ugo of St. Victor, who was also styled the second Augustin, the philosophic 
ration and mysticism of Richard of St. Victor, the copious and lucid elassi- 
fication of Pulleyn, comprising both dogmas and truths of reason, and the exact 
athematical applications of Alanus. 

¥ Mv Ve must not suffer to pass here unobserved the eternal light of Sigebert, a monk 
of Genblow in the diocese of Liege, born in 1030. Gemblou was an abbey, fa- 
s for its studies and its library. He wrote in prose and verse, knew Greek 
an : .d Hebrew, possessed a universal science, and was withal of most holy life — 
morum probitate et scientize multiplicitate laudabilis, Monks and clerks flocked 
te his lectures in the school of St. Vincent at Metz, whence he finally returned to 
his abbey of Gemblou. As his diocese was most attached to the emperors, he 
could not avoid taking part in the controversy which then divided Europe ; but 
he was careful to recognize for the successors of St. Peter those whom the church 
yeceived as such ; and though he wrote some things in his Chronicle little to the 
honor of some sovereign pontiffs, he related with impartiality the vices and errors 
on the other side, sparing not the emperor. Sigebert was loved by all the learned 
of his time, and respected even by the Jews during his residence at Metz. He 
died in the abbey of Gemblou, and his obit is thus inscribed in the tables of that 
house : “ Dominus Sigebertus venerabilis monachus, Gembleecensis Cxenobii, vir 
jn omni scientia literarum, incomparabilis ingenii, descriptor precedéntium tem- 
po. um.’’*  Baronius, however, and Buleus, convict him of some errors.f The 
ornaments with which he enriched his abbey were acquired by the voluntary liber- 
ality of those whom he instructed. 

_ The religious philosophy gained by the writings of these wondrous men ; and 
the supernatural school, as Tennemann styles it, was every where triumphant, un- 
der its chiefs St. Bernard and Walter, abbot of St. Victor, who composed his cele- 
brated hook, Contra Quatuor Labyrinthos Gallia. John of Salisbury, or Johannes 
Parvus Salisberiensis, the disciple of Abailard, is one who also claims especial no- 
e. He became bishop of Chartres. An admirer of Aristotle, and deeply 
ed in classical learning, he saw, also, the faults of the philosophic studies of his 
ime, the occasional abuse of dialectics in the pursuit of minute and useless ques- 
s, which eventually led Simon of Tournay, Almaric of Bene, in the diocese 
of Chartres and his disciple David of Dinanto, to adopt errors destructive of. 
faith, bordering upon a kind of pantheism, to which they may have been led by 


injudicious use of the writings of Scotus Erigena.t But this abuse had the 


Pat 1 | 


_* Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. + Hist. Univers. Paris, tom, ii, 41. 
i Bari de Concordia Metaphysice cum Logica, p. 14. S. Thom, Aq. in Lib. Sent. ii, 
dist 17. q. 1. a. 1. Alberti Sum. i. p. Tract. iv. q. 20. vi. 20. xviii, 70. 
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misusing reason. bg 

The third period, the exclusive reign of enliake cosiomenta in 1240, wi 
the writings of Alexander of Hales, at the moment when to human eyes the 
was every probability of its decline and overthrow. The Aristotelian philosop 
was destined now to play a great part in the schools, Hermannus Contracte 
the monk of St. Gall, was not the first commentator or translator of the § agy 
rite in the west ; fora hundred years before him Reinhard, scholastic in the abbe 
of St. Burchard in Wirzburg, had labored in that capacity.* His writings hac 
been diffused in the west, in the time of Charlemagne, from Constantinople through 
the Greeks, and subsequently from Spain through the Moors. The love of 
knowledge and science which distinguished the Arabians had been greatly encour: 
aged and promoted by the caliphs of the houses of Abasside, Al Mansur, Al 
Mohdi, Harun Al Raschid, contemporary of Charlemagne, Al Mamum, and Mote- 
assem, by means of translating Greek authors and founding schools and libraries, 
Aristotle, in spite of the authority of the Koran, had directed all their studies of 
philosophy, under the guidance of Avicenna and Averroes, whose commentaries, 
however, had nearly superseded the original. The latter seems to have consider: 
ed the Koran only as a religion for the people, which did not supersede the ne- 
cessity for a more scientific system for the learned. The philosophy of the Ara- 
bians became known to the Christians chiefly through the Jews, who at that time 
played no unimportant part in the learned world, as the example of Moses 
Maimonides of Cordova can bear witness. These learned Jews translated the 
Arabie writings into Hebrew, from which Latin versions were soon formed 
which circulated in the universities of Europe. The first translator of Arabie 
writings was the monk Constantine, named Africanus from the country of his 
birth. Afier many long journeys through the east, and strange varieties of fate, 
he at length sought and found eternal rest in the abbey of Monte Cassino, where 
he made known the results of his wanderings, and published translations of th 
medicinal works of the Arabs, and by these were the works of Hippocrates and 
Galen made known to the west. This was in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester II., was another who greatly contrib-— 
uted to propagate the Arabic learning in the Christian world, Then followed 
Robertus Retinensis, Herman of Dalmatia, Plato Tiburtimus, Alfred and Daniel 
of Morlay, Aurelius, Eugenius Ammiratus, Philip and Mark, the Archdeacon 


Dominic Gondisalvi, and the converted Jew John Avendeath, known as Joannes 
Hispalensis. Great encouragement was given to the two last by Raimund, 
archbishop of Toledo, who made a plan to translate the philosophic writings of 
the Arabians into Latin, aud employed them for that purpose. Then were pub- 


. lished, accordingly, works of Avicenna. Algazelis, Alpharbius, and some others, 


* Heeren Gesch. d. Class. Lit. im, Mittelalter, i, 226. 





of Cremona now published four original works and translated twenty-two others, 
and died in 1187. From the year 1100 to 1200 the literature of the Arabs was 
specially cultivated by the English.* In the eleventh century an Arabian 


banks of the Ebro. The same zeal drew Adelard of Bath to the Peninsula. 
~ Tn the twelfth century we find the names of three Englishmen capable of trans- 
lating from the Arabic. In the thirteenth appear as translators Roger Bacon, 
= Grossetéte, and the renowned Michael Scot : the former, in his Opus, Majus, 
shows as familiar acquaintance with Albumazar, Averroes, Avicenna, Alfarabius, 
- habeti, ben Corah, Hali, Alhacen, Alkinali, Alfragan, Arzachel, and other Ara- 
> bie writers, as with Aristotle bimself. Hugo of St. Victor, in his letter to the 
bishop of Seville, Alvarus of Cordova, and also Pope Innocent III., writing to 
_ King Alfonso X., complain of the ardor for studying the Saracenic literature. 
_ This monarch, as also the Norman princes of Sicily and Italy, were now its great 
a patrons, The former collected more than fifty learned men from Toledo, Cordova, 
and Paris, and set them to translate the works of Ptolemy and others. The names 
of these men were, Judas son of Moses, Judas named Alcohan, Moses, John Das- 
i = paso, Ferdinand of Toledo, Bernard of Burgos, the Rabbi Zag, John of Messe- 
na, Jobn of Cremona, and Abraham. They translated these works into Spanish, 
_ from which, subsequently, Latin versions were made. Herman Alemannus, in 
a ‘the thirteenth century, published the Ethics of Aristotle from the Arabic in 1240, 
Robert Grossetéte of Lincoln had published them from the Greek. 
z= : The first scholastic philosopher who made great use of the Arabic learning was 
_ Alexander of Hales, who comes now before us. He was ofa monastery in Glou- 
a -cestershire, and surnamed doctor irrefragabilis ; he learned theology in Paris, and 


illustrated in a summa theologie the text-book of Peter Lombard, with acute sy]- 






_ logistic reasoning upon the opposite doctrines ; in which he was opposed by 
William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris. He was the first to write a commentary 
on the Master of the Sentences ; but the mystic was no less admirable than the 
‘scholastic side of his character. The historian of the Minors demands what could 
__ have induced this wondrous philosopher to enter the order of St. Francis, then in 
7 its infancy ? The reply will indicate how justly he is numbered among the clean 
of heart ; for it was in consequence of his being once exhorted to consider whether 
| he ought not for the love of Mary to embrace poverty ; and, as it was his rule 
never to refuse any thing asked in her name, he resolved todoso. His death 
Was in 1245. He was buried in the church opposite the crucifix. Over his grave 


a was lis image sculptured, and under it this inscription :— 





“ Gloria Doctorum, decus et flos philosophorum, 
Auctor scriptorum, vir Alexander, variorum, 


* Buleus, Hist. Univ. Par. if. 
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Quid tibi majorum ropes eiesililtael: orbem 7 
Patris Alexandri gesta, viator, habe, re 
Hic, placito superum prognatus gente Britanna, 

Protinus a puero flexit ad astra gradum, 

Non gaze meminit, nec avorum rura licetur, 
Pectore in cximio sola Minerva sedet. , 

Ergo freta emensus, et vastos sequoris amnes, 
Se totum ad studium Parisiense tulit. 

Quo vel Socraticos, vel summos quoque Platones, 
Ingenio facile dexteriore preit. 

Inde solum, et ccelos, et que super astra geruntur 
Rimatus,didicit abdita fata Dei. 

Sic tandem, et meritis et digna laude probatus, 
Doctrinw et verbi fit sator atque pater. 

Magnus Alexander, cui mens persancta fuisset 
Ac devota diu, et religiosa Deo : 

Ipse ego ( mox inquit) certamina Jitis inique 
Compescam, non erit cui snus obstet amor. 

It vir, et induitur palla vilente Minorum : 
Quique magister erat, fit pius eece Minor, 

Nos quid obest (dixit) humilem gestare togellam 
Qui pariter gerimus nomen onusque patris ? 

Quid contra impediat sublimi in nomine mentem 
Cordigeros Fratres continuisse piam ? 

Discipulos Christi, quibus est lustrare popellos 
Quis ferat iguaros, jussa docere Dei ? 

Non tumet irrigua colesti flumine virtus : 
Nec sese extollit, cui Deus auctor adest. 

Mens humilis pergata dolo, conserva Deorum, 
Ne fama angescit, nec jacet, ima colens, 

Jam primum posthac Doctor fraterculus ibo 
Veste sub hac mivimus, parta tropba gerens, 

Dixerat, hine patuit Francisci semper alumnis 
Laurea Doctorum, qui tot, ut astra, micant, 

Tum demum ex superis captum germinare talentum, 
Ne torperet iners, providus instituit. 

At schola sacrorum quia nil satis ordine norat, 
(Cuneta quidem incertis sparsa fuere locis,) 

Hic prudens opifex multa celeberrimus arte, 
Compage et nervis consolidavit opus. 


_ Hee brevibus dixi : que cetera multa supersunt, 


Non vacat ut noris, qui citus ire velis. 
Clauditur hoe saxo, famam sortitus abunde, 
Doctor Alexander junctus in axe Deo. 
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Si quis honor meritis, si qui virtute coluntur, 
Hune animo prefer, hunc venerare patrem, 

Ne sorde et culpa pigritieve per otia deses 
Nancisci studio, yu Minor iste refert. 
































i. 4 The lights which now come into view were given to the world at the same time. 
a | Amongst them we may distinguish Vincent of Beauvais, who, in an encyclopsedi- 
~ eal work, gave « general view of the state of science and philosophy, from which, 
_ perhaps, we may best learn the grounds of this great controversy between the 
- nominalists and realists. The next is Michael Scot, who, while still residing at 
Toledo, translated the books of Aristotle de Czlo et Mundo, de Anima, and his 
Natural History, after the arrangement of the Arabians, in which work he was 
assisted by Andreas, a Jew. 
After him is seen Robert Grossetéte, who studied at Paris and Oxford, and 
died bishop of Lincoln in 1253. He wrote a commentary upon Aristotle. But 
it is the next which follows of the saintly splendors, Albert the Great, of the fam- 
ily of the Counts of Bollstidt, who brought the Aristotelian philosophy into 
fuller vogue. Born on the banks of the Danube, at Lauengen in Suabia, in 1193, 
after his first education at Passau he studied at Padua, and entered the Dominican 
order, His knowledge of natural philosophy was so great, that in subsequent 
ages impostors ascribed their magical books to him, as if he had been a magi- 
cian. Though he made immense journeys, sparing no pains or cost to procure 
| Greek books, he lived chiefly at Cologne and at Paris. He travelled always on 
- foot, and begged by the way. Elected bishop of Regensburg in 1260, he at last 
, renounced the episcopal dignity, and devoted himself wholly to learning in his 
cloister at Cologne, where, in earlier days, he had St. Thomas for his pupil. Guil- 
¢ ielmus de Thoco, in his life of St. Thomas, says of Albert, “ that in science he 
F surpassed every man of that age ;’ and Ulrich Engelbert, the pupil of Albert, 
_ says, “ he was a man inevery branch of knowledge so divine, that he may deserv- 
| ; edly be called the amazement and miracle of our times.”* Such was his love 
of poverty, that he used to leave his own writings in the monasteries in which he 
‘i ‘wrote them, that he might keep nothing of his own. On his return from the 
_ council of Lyons, he continued to hold learned conferences in his cloister, till one 
: day his auditors perceived that his memory failed him. This was a divine warn- 
ing, which he recognized ; for in his early years it had been predicted to him by 
a vision, that he should lose all his science before his death. He therefore re- 
“nounced all relation with the world, and prepared for his holy passage, which 
took place in the year 1280. Tennemann is of opinion that he was more a 
_ learned man and a compiler, thana deep original thinker. But what is an orig- 
inal thinker in morals? He wrote a commentary on most of the works of Aris- 
_ totle, making great use of the Arabian authors, and mixing the new Platonic with 


* De Summo Bono, Tract. iii. c. 9. 

























‘the Aristotelian tenets. With sie began the subtle division tale natte 
_ form, essentia or quidditas and existentia. Tennemann admits that ratic 
chology and natural theology are indebted to him for many just views. ™ ( 
mer for the conception of the soul, as a totum potestativum ; the latter for ¢ th 
accurate determining and limitation of the knowledge of God by pre C 

science he regarded as the first law of reason, and he distinguished the applicati 
ovvrnpyors, and the habitual intimation, or conscientia. All theological vi 
are, according to him, virtus infusa. He died with the reputation of vet 
the present, and of blessed for the future world. Contemporary with him was 
that celestial joyance which is next in view; and O how lustrous, love seraphie, ., 
is thy semblance in those sparkles which are from holy thoughts inspired! Now 
doth it know the merit of its soul-impassioned strain. This, dear compa is 
John of Fidanza, or Bonaventura, from whose living streams you have so often 


drunk. Bagnarea, in 1221, beheld his birth, and Lyons, in 1274, his glorious 
flight to heaven. His surname was the Seraphie Doctor, Tennemann says at 
he had less learning but more genius than Albert, and that his mind was mored is- 
posed to mysticism. In his Commentary on the Master of the Sentences, he 
placed limits to speculation, directed the philosophy of Aristotle and of the 4 
bians less to the defence ofa vain desire of knowledge, than to the determining of 
important questions, and the reconcilement of contending meanings, as, for in- 
stance, to the subjects of individuality and freedom: he attended more to the 
practical direction of men than to theoretical ideas. “ The highest good,” he says 
“is a union with God, in whom alone man sees truth and finds happiness.” Ac- 
cordingly, in his “ Reductio Artium in Theologiam,” he leads all knowledge 
back to illumination, and distinguishes four kinds — an external, inferior, inter- 
nal, and principal. In his Itinerarium Mentis in Deum he describes the six steps 
of ascent to God, corresponding with as many faculties of the soul. In speculation, 
subservient to the highest good, he is mystical from his whole heart. “ If it k : 
asked,” says the Chancellor of Paris, “ who amongst other doctors should be at 
ferred, I answer without prejudice, Lord Bonaventura, of whom one may § 
truly, that, like another John, he was a burning and shining light. Amoaigll 


Catholic doctors no one seems more fit to illuminate the intelligence and to in- 
ial 


| 


| 
. 
j 


flame the heart.”’ 

The most eminent admirers of his writings were Henry of Ghent, John 
themius, St. Antoninus of Florence, and Sixtus of Sienna. The next is the g 
spirit of Aquinum, not so called from having been born at Aquinum, a Sensi nian 
not a Campanian city, but from the name of his family ; for the Aquinas are it . 
many places in Campania, and the saint was born at Belicastro.* He was 
induced, in opposition to the will of his family, through his thirst after an angel 
life and wisdom, to enter the Dominican order in 1243. He studied under 4 


* Gabriel Barrii de Antiq. et Situ Calabriw, Liv. ii. Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. ix, 4 
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: Seah a most pi zeal for the saoheatiie of both. He was 

st, while he certainly admitted that the general did not of itself exist in the 
further than the possibility ; but he held the object of the understanding, 

abstract form of the thing, for the original existence of the thing ; and he 
ht, by a development of the Aristotelian theory of thought, interwoven also 
the ideology of Plato and the Alexandrians, to give a better holding to this 
tem. He develops the idea of matter and form, as constituent parts of sub- 

: stat nee and of the principle of individuality. The reasonable soul, whose powers 
and peculiarities he regarded after the manner of Aristotle, is to him the substan- 
tia | form of man, immaterial and immortal. The highest object of his appli- 
~ eation in theology, to which he imparts a philosophic form in his Commentary on 
Master of the Sentences, in his work against the heathens (Summa Catholice 
 fidei adyersus Gentiles), and in his Summa Theologis. According to the opin- 
ion of Tennemann, he supposed that evil or the absence of good was necessary to 
the perfection of the whole. He carefully taught, however, that God was only 
~ jneidentally its author.* 

ok his wondrous work of St. Thomas was the ground of Leibnitz’s Theodicee. 
| divided by him into general and particular, and are treated of partly 
ina 2 theological manner, and partly after that of Aristotle. 

i are indebted to him,” says Tennemann, “ not a little: he maintains 
ternate operation between the reason and the will, which is necessarily de- 
ed by the highest good, happiness, though it has freedom in the choice of 
he means leading to it. Such was his intellectual ministry, which left so mighty 
and limperishable a trace, though but forashort date below the world possessed him. 

nerous are the lights whom we may see grouped round his saintly radiance, 

ed chiefly by the Dominican and J esuit orders. Amongst these are Giles of 
1a, the Roman, and Thomas de vio Cajetanus, Gabriel Velasquez, Petrus 
ndoza, Petrus Fonseca, Dominic of Flanders, and Francis Suarez: his con- 
rary, Petrus Hispanus, who became Pope John X XI. was distinguished 
Compendium of Scholastic Logic, Summulas Logicales. Henry Goethals, 
se called Henry of Ghent, archdeacon of Tournay, was also a man of deep 
ating understanding: he was a realist, and united with the Aristotelian 
1 Plato’s ideas, which he held to be a kind of independent existences : he 
however, many peculiar views in psychology, and he often contradicts St. 
 Richardus de Media Villa, surnamed Doctor solidus, fundatissimus, 


* Sum. P. i. Qu. 49. 
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mon,-pear Wexford, others in Ben, in the north of Ireland, at the extrem it 
the Isthmus of Lecalia, an ancient city, the see of St. Patrick and of St. Colu 
ban. Wadding infers that he was from Ireland, from his saying “ Sict in, 
finitione Sancti Francisci vel Sancti Patricii,” names which would first oceur 
him through affection for his order and his native land. The people of Dun 1 
where was a convent of Minors till destroyed by the English, have always bel “ : 
that he was their townsman; and Wadding rejects the testimony of the mam 
script in Merton College, Oxford, which states that he was of Northumberlan 


for the inscription on his tomb on every one’s tongue, contradicts it : 



























Scotia me genuit, Anglia me suscepit, © 
Gallia me docuit, Colonia me tenet. 


Accordingly the Irish were always his benefactors. It was Maurice, archbish Op 
of Tuam, long time professor at Padua, who published his works : it was Hugo 
Cavellus, archbishop of Armah, who corrected them and separated the genui 
from the spurious, Scot was born in 1274, the same year in which Bonaventura 
died, the admirable Providence of God ordaining that as one sun set an- 
other should rise upon the earth. When a boy, he was deemed heavy and 
stupid, but on going to Oxford, where he was taught grammar by two Mi 
nor friars, he soon distinguished himself, and became a master in all s ci- 
ences— logic, physics, metaphysics, mathematics, geometry, astronomy, op- 
ties, civil law, canon law, and was saluted as prince of theologians, He e 
wrote many volumes of Commentaries upon the Holy Seriptures, but his chiel 
work, which he wrote at Oxford, is his profound Commentary on the four books 
of the Master of the Sentences. Called to Paris, he was placed in the chair of 
theology, when there were 30,000 scholars ; he excelled first, in announcing ; 
curate and universal propositions, to which as to principles he referred, and bj 
which he solved all the most subtle theorems ; secondly, in unfolding the reasons 
or essences, or as the Scotists say, “ the quiddities and formal reasons of things j 
for since accidents depend on essences, he saw the importance of knowing ther 
chiefly”; thirdly, he excelled in a natural force of subtle genius ; he was remark- 
able also for not following any one master, but for approving and blaming: uy 
alike according to his judgment ; yet, though he spared no one, he spoke so mod- 
estly and religiously, that no injurious word ever passed his lips or pen. Finally, 
as a philosopher, he is so Catholic that there never was a suspicion respecting 2 
single line of all his writings ; what he wrote or is said to have written at Paris, 
was, however, much inferior to the fruit of his labors at Oxford. By the guard. 
ian, Gondisalvus, in his letter to William Guardian, of Paris, Scot, who was stil 
young, is termed a father of laudable life, excellent science, subtle genius, and o 


great renown ; he defended the doctrine of the immaculate conception at Paris 
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ha rs that all conferred upon him the title of Doctor Subtilis, which is 
ed by these ancient rude verses on his tomb : 


Concepta est virgo primi sine labe parentis : 
Inde genus meriti tantum sibi Papa refundens, 
Doctor Subtilis, dicitur. 


Bi hich lines Wadding understands by “ Pope,” only the bishop of Paris, all 
bishops being then so styled. He defended that doctrine also in such a spirit of 
moderation that the passage might be selected as a most admirable specimen of 
the calm wisdom of the blessed clean of heart ; gentle and not less powerful, clear 
a yet of unfathomable depth. Thus remarkable was the origin of the title con- 
ferred upon him. 

___ In 1308, Scot, after reading at Paris before numerous disciples, received sud- 
‘den orders to depart to Cologne. The circumstance of his departure gave rise to 
the sublime. He was taking recreation with his disciples without the city, in the 
~ Prato Clericorum, when the letters of his superiors were brought to him ; he read 
them and then announced to those around, that he was going to set out imme- 
¢ jately without returning to the convent, and being asked by the astonished and 
admiring disciples, why he did not return there first to take up his manuscripts 
_ and bid adieu to the brethren ? he replied, “ the father general orders me to set 
7 gut for Cologne, but I do not read that he orders me to return home first to take 
, up my manuscripts, and salute the brethren. So he embraced them, and from the 
~ elerk’s meadow began his journey to Cologne, where in a few months he was to 
se his short but glorious course. Men have wondered what could have been 
he motive of sending him from the first academy of the world to a city where 
re was not even then a university ; for these things occurred during the reign 
Phe eeiperor Albert : some suppose that it was to found that university, and to 
i complete what Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas had begun there for letters ; 
others think that it was to oppose the heresy of the Begards, which was then rag- 
; others, that he was to conclude there as he had done at Paris, the contro- 
y respecting the immaculate conception. Be that as it may, on his approach, 
chief men of Cologne, with the clergy and people, went out to meet him, and 
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ducted him with solemn pomp, as if he had been a mighty monarch, to the 
vent of hisorder, This beautiful triumph was like a beginning of the angelic 
eort, that was to conduct his soul to paradise, for the minister of death had then 
received commission to release it. Here he engaged in prodigious labors, preacl)- 


_ and obtained eternal rest in God. He was buried at the entrance of the sacristy, 
in the covent of the Minors, but the body was afterwards removed into the choir. 
t is wonderful what diverse and strange accounts have been given of his death. 




































Sika iy. A Haase WAh Apopcxy, and eal be was baited alive ti 
too much haste in placing him in the tomb ; but Wadding refutes this 88 ert 
by the mere fact of the solemn religious rite always observed in the com 
Cologne, as elsewhere, which requires that the body should not be interred ti 
the following day, at high mass ; besides, there were then many wise physicia ns 


disciples who loved him, who would have first tried every experiment ; Bzc vi 


adds, from Paul Jovius, that Scot, on coming to himself, ascended the — 
sepulchre, beat against thedoor, devoured his own hand, and dashed his head ag 
the wall; and that his miserable groans had been heard within, though no. on 
came to his assistance ; but Minor friars were always placed in the earth, wher 
they can neither groan nor eat their hands: and, moreover, their hands and f 
are always bound ; besides, if he had been buried so quickly, there could not h 
been time to build a sepulchre so great as to have steps descending into it, no 
could it have been already built, for the friars could not seize upon the tomb o 
any great noble to place in it one of the order. The same calumnies were repeat 
ed of Boniface VIII.; but when, in 1506, his sepulchre was broken open, | 
body was found perfect, with a sapphire ring, which Cardinal Cajetan redeem : 
with 100 pieces of gold, on the finger of the hand which he was reported to hi 
eaten. Other accounts respecting Scot, maliciously propagated by venal pens, d 
not deserve refutation, as they were not heard of till two centuries after his death 
The Jovian words are, “ Hoc anno volens, nolens, ex humanis abiit Joanne 
Dunsius,” 
Wadding hints at facts which may have led to such rumors. The holy mat 
Gero, archbishop of Cologne, to whose election the pope assented by an angeli 
monition, remaining in an ecstasy, was buried alive by Walamus, the deacor 
who desired the Episcopacy, which he obtained, but afterwards being penitent, hi 
went to Rome, and was absolved, on condition of building a new —— 0 
repairing an old one ; and he repaired accordingly that of St. Martin at Cologr 
and endowed it writh great revenues for monks from Ireland ; so the peo ol 
hearing that the monastery of the Scotists was built on account of a man buri 
alive, it was rumored that these foreigners obtained that noble residence at C 
logne, on account of the wrong done to one of their nation, who was buried alive 
and from a Scot to John Scot the transition was easy. Others say, from as 
posed sermon of St. Bernardine of Sienna, that while he was enjoying God i in ¢ . 
ecstasy, he passed to the Father, and so was buried ignorantly by the brethre 
The passage is as follows—“ We should elevate the mind from these sensual 
insensible things, as it happened to the subtle Master Seot, who was so elev 
in spirit, that the brethren, who knew not his manner, thinking him dead, pati 
under ground alive; and afterwards his disciples coming and making inqu . 
found that it was so, and that he had been suffocated in the earth ;” but this 
mon is not of St. Bernardine. Still, however sudden, his death was p 


blessed. 

















“Non minuit merita, si moriatur ita. 


iptitetis author mentions that Scot perished by violence or by 
Oe she nate was buried alive ; the verses on his tomb only imply that he 
uted as usual on the very morning of his death, but that it was natural and 
ut horror. His disciple Antonio Andrea declares, that his memory is in 
ction, which sufficiently refutes such rumors. The first epitaph placed on his 
1 leonine verses, inspires reverence notwithstanding its rudeness. 


Clauditur hic rivus, fons Ecclesiz, via, vivus, 
Doctor justitie studii flos, arca sophie. 

Ingenio scandens, scripture abdita pandens 

In teneris annis fuit, ergo memeuto Joannis, 
Hune Duns cornatum, fac celitus esse beatum, 
Pro patre translato, modulemur pectore grato, 
Dux fuit hic cleri, claustri lux, et tuba veri. 


1is inscription could long be read in the library of Cologne. There were 
d four lines to it when the bones were translated into the choir, 


Hic lector Scotus subtilis sit bene notus, 

Doctor humi stratus, hac subque nola tumulatus ; 
Pro qua orate, Christi veniam flagitate, 
Dicentesque pie, tu summe Deus miserere, 


1 1509 the sepulchre was more beautifully sculptured, and a more polished 
itaph inscribed on brass. 


Ante oculos saxum Doctorem deprimit ingens, 
Cujus ad interitum sacra Minerva gemit, 
Siste gradum lector, fulvo dabis oscula saxo : 

Corpus Joannis hec tenet urna Scoti. 
Anno milleno ter c. c. c. cumque adderet octo, 
Postremum clausit letho agitante diem. 


Parisius plora, mestis incede lacernis, 
Hic perit in toto, quod volat orbe, decus, 
O Sorbona, tuas humiles compone cathedras, 
Cultus ab ingeniis fons sacer artis abest, 
Straminis in vico placidi certaminis ordo, 
Cespitat, heu belli desinit esse caput. 
Pondere supremi validos componite luctus 
Doctiloqui, pulset tristia corda pavor. 
Hunce. posito vultu leto, deflete togati, 
_ Discipulis labor hic omnibus unus erit, 


hat follows are upon the second tablet -— 
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bey Concepta est virgo primi sine labe parentis ; 

es . Hic tulit : hic heresi prelia dira dedit. . 

mre ii Inde genus meriti tantum sibi Papa refundens 


Doctor subtilis dicitur, inde dedit 

Quatuor in scriptis, que sunt divina probavit ; 
Hine reliquis vates lumine plus viguit, 

Quin et sancta mihi, que digna problemata liquit : 
Ingeniis nostris fertiliora valent. 

Artibus egit opem tuto, nunc ille modernos 
Prosequitur pandens, que via sit veterum. 

Tempora post Christi, propria dulcedine lethum 
Venit atrox raptim carcere composito. 

Dogmata qui quondam retulit non infimus orbi, 
Exiguus cunCctis nunc silet exanimis. 

Qui ratione stetit, non victus, semper Achilles 
Ceeno sordidior vincitur ille fimo, 

Horrida jam sacros trabitur sub lite voranda, 
Hune subeant vermes, proh nova preeda venit. 

Ante gradus medios, nola nunc ubi pendet ab alto, 
Hic chorus in terris ossa tenet tumulo. 

Turba fucura canet bona, que congessit in unum, 
Singula que docuit, scripta relicta manent. 

Flebile qui busti preesens epigramma tueris 
Hanc animam societ, posce Deum superis,” 

















The sepulchre of Scot had an elevation of three geometric palms ; it was coy 
ered with plates of brass, in the midst of which was sculptured the image of Seot, 
holding a book, and having at his feet two lions ; on his right hand were seulpt- 
ured Guillelmus Ocham, Hugo de Novo Castro, Franciscus de Mayronis, Ricar. 
dus de Media Villa, Alexander de Hales, and on his left Nicolaus de me Pe 
trus Aureolus, and Roger Bacon : at the upper end, at the head of Scot, were t 
pontiffs, of the family of the Minors, Alexander V., Nicolaus IV., and Six 
TV. : at the corners were two cardinals, St. Bonaventura, and Bertrand, 
their insignia.  Wadding says, “such care of the fathers towards the dry bones 
of this doctor, and such vast riches expended on his sepulchre, I attribute not so 
much to his doctrine as to his piety.’’ “ Truly he was a holy man,” as the old 
poet says, “ who, under a mean habit had an angel’s heart,’’ all his life was n ys 
tical and glorious. What a spirit of renouncement did he evince in that heroic 
departure from Paris, leaving, a great city, acelebrated academy, a grand convent, 
friends, disciples, writings, dear offspring of his genius, chairs and honors. Wi 
a true philosophic mind, he praised or blamed, indifferently, domestic or forel 
writers ; and such was his modesty and submission of his own judgment, th 
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ways evinced the greatest reverence, and he sought to make him agree always 
with Bonaventura, At Paris, Coimbra, Salamanca, Complutensia, Padua, Pavia, 
and at Rome, there were chairs expressly set apart for lectures on Scot, from which 
great advantage resulted : for such discussions were profitable. Ferrum ferro ex- 
acuitur, et homo exacuit faciem amici sui. — On this ground the historian of the 





_ are penetrable only to a few.’ 
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, 7 | rarely he names the great authors whom he condemns. For St. Thomas he al- 


Minors concludes, that the controversies between the Thomists and Scotists were 
beneficial to the general interests of philosophy. With a sincere and candid soul, 
this great scholastic examined truth, and, with a tranquil mind and a heart full of 
peace, treated on the mysteries of faith. 

“You have, with the Prophet Isaiah,” says St. Augustin, “ the words, ‘Venite 


disputemus, dicit Dominus,’ 


and in many other places of the divine Scriptures. 
Read these passages, and refer to the Greek codexes, in the same testimonies of 
the holy Scriptures, and investigate the origin of the term Dialectica, lest you 
should not imitate, with a wise piety, what all the just have done with God, to 
whom it has been said, ‘ Venite disputemus, dicit Dominus,’ but on the contrary 
should condemn it with insulting temerity.” * 

The obscurity of Scot arose from the profound nature of his subject, and there- 
fore Trithemius says, “ The most Jearned Scot was so profound, that his writings 
> Tennemann says, that though Scot, as an opponent 
of St. Thomas, was oftened led into vain and trifling distinctions, yet he joined 
also with that subtilty a striving after a deeper foundation of truth ; for which 
end he sought a ground for the certainty of knowledge, rational as well as empir- 
ieal, and directed his abilities to show the necessity and truth of the divine reve- 
lation. As a realist he dissented from St. Thomas, in maintaining that the gener- 
al, not only in possibility, but in reality, was grounded in the object ; that it 
was not created by reason, but that it had an actual existence. In psychology he 
denied the real diversity ofthe soul's faculties, and maintained its unlimited free- 
dom. In theology he sought to render more strict the cosmological proof of the 
existence of God, and to demonstrate the divine attributes ; but he showed the im- 
possibility of a theology which should be the result of reason alone. The Scotists, 
his followers, were in opposition to the Thomists, who adhered to the opinion of 
the Angelic Doctor. 

The latter now pass before us. Giles of Colonna, the Roman, one of their most 
distinguished lights, was surnamed Doctor Fundatissimus, and Theologorum Prin- 
ceps. He was born in 1247, and he died in 1316. He was a consistent realist, 
who held that truth existed as well iirthe understanding as in the object. The 
high service which he conferred, consisted in a clearer development of metaphys- 
ical problems and difficulties, and in attempts to reconcile the contending opinions 


with regard to existence, form, matter, and individuality. Near him we may re- 


* Lib. I. Cont. Crescen, cap. 14. 
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7 ear 
mark Hervay Noel, or Herveus Natalis, a monk — a ctor 0 : 
university of Paris, who died at Narbonne in 1323. His dialecties y 
but more obscure than those of his predecessor. 

The Seotists from the saintly throng which moves on the other cide, a 
whom no one was more celebrated than the Minor friar, Franciscus de Mayr oni 
surnamed Doctor Illuminatus et Acutus, and also named Magister Abstraction 
the author of the Sorbonic Disputations—Actus Sorbonici, and celebrated i intl 
_ age for his commentaries on Aristotle, St. Augustin, St. Anselm, the onl 
and other philosophical works: he died at Piacenza, in 1325, — 
others we may distinguish, Hieronemus de Farrariis, Alvarus Pelagius of Ga 
Antonio Andrea from Arragon, surnamed Doctor Dulcifluus, Walter Butle 5 m. 
Petrus Tartaretus the Franciscan, John Baptist Montorius, Joannes Canonicus, 
Landulphus Caracciolus, Joannes de Janduno, Hugo de Novo Castro, an English- 
man, and’Petrus Aureolus, who were all eminent among the strict disciples of th 7 
Scotist school. Other illustrious men belonged to it, but without evincing an 
exclusive attachment. Amongst*these was Joannes Bassolius, of whom Scot used 
to say that he alone was always sufficient audience ; for, on one occasion, ing 
but few persons assembled, he deferred commencing, until happening to perceive — 
that Bassolius was amongst them, he began to lecture with alacrity, saying 

“ Bassolius adest ? en auditorium est !” if 

Amidst the million lights, however, of this period, there stand yet two unno- — 
ticed, as wondrous, perhaps, in their respective form, as any that have ever, from 
our earth, returned to the skies. These are Roger Bacon and Raymund Lallus 
The former, who was born at Ilchester in 1214, was styled, in reference to his 
prodigious knowledge of mathematical, physical, and clemical science, as also fe - 
his knowledge of languages, Doctor Mirabilis. We have already had oceasion to 
make mention of his works, in our view of the learning of the ages of faith, 
He was a master of poetry, rhetoric, all polite learning, all liberal arts, all mathe. 
matical science, medicine, all philosophy, all theology and jurisprudence, Greek 
and Hebrew letters, all history and monuments of antiquity. He sent his dis- 
ciple, brother John, of London, to Pope Clement IV., with books and math 
matical instruments, constructed by himself to be presented to his holiness.* — 

The second of these saintly splendors yielded a different light. It was in the 
year 1275 that Raymund Lullus surnamed Doctor Illuminatus, was converted 
from the vain conversation of the world, to purity of heart, and the love of wis- 
dom. He was born in Majorea, in the village of St. Michael. In youth his 
mind was averse from all kinds of science, and addicted toa palatine life. is 
parents, complying with his inclinations, sent him to the court of King James of 
Arragon, where as seneschal he lived abandoned to every kind of luxury, at 
consumed his days in vain amusements: he loved greatly to compose metr 
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* Wad. An. Minor. tom. iv. 1266. 





: songs, for which he became celebrated. Amongst those whom he selected for his 
 yeckless love, was a certain beautiful lady, whom by no arts he could ensnare. 
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One day, being on horseback and passing through the publie place, he observed 
her going into a church, when, blinded through his amorous fury, all mounted 
as he was, he followed her into the temple, from which he was driven out by 


the people amidst general execration. The lady, grieved that a man of such 


honorable rank and dignity in the state, should become, on her account, a bye: 
word with the people, began to consider by what way she could wean him from 


that guilty passion : for this purpose she arranged with him a private interview, 
and then laying bare her bosom, disclosed to him a horrible cancer which preyed 
upon it. “© Behold, O Raymund,” she said, ‘“ what it is you love! Ah turn to 
Christ that affection which you have hitherto cherished for me, and so deserve to 
receive from him a celestial crown !’ Never was grace divine more rapid, in its 
transformation ofa heart, than now. The unhappy man was struck dumb, and, 
on returning to himself, he fell upon his knees, and resolved to dedicate himself, 
ever after, to the Lord of each created being. Then, to sustain his first steps, 
was he vouclisafed visions celestial of Christ upon the cross, and voices were heard 
issuing from it, saying, “Raymund, follow me.” Forthwith, renouncing the 
pomps of his office, and abandoning home, riches, and friends, he sold all his pos- 
sessions, and, after making provision for his family, gave the rest to the poor. 

His first desire was to preach to the Sarassins, and for this especial end he 
sought help and light from God. The gift of wisdom was then conferred upon 
him, so that he, who had before been wholly 1literate, became imbued with every 
kind of learning. His heavenly life began by visiting different holy places of devo- 
tion, as St. James of Compostello, that he might commend his enterprize to holy 
patrons. It was his wish to proceed to Paris, but St. Raymund, of Pennafort, 
dissuaded him from it. Returning to his country he applied to grammar, but at 
Lisbon, in his fortieth year, he first acquired a knowledge of Latin under Thomas 
his preceptor. He then began to compose a great work in that language, which 
he transmitted to posterity. In order to convert the Mahometans he learned 
Arabic. It was on a certain mountain, not far from his house, where he remain- 
ed during seven days alone, in prayer and contemplation, that he is said to have 
received extraordinary light from heaven ; then constructing a little cell there he 
remained many months, day and night absorbed in meditation and prayer to God. 
Wild legends added, that the leaves of the tree, under which he rested, were im- 
printed with Greek, Arabic, Chaldaic, and Latin characters. 

He now persuaded King James to found a college or convent in the island of 
Daya or Miramar, for thirteen Minor friars. who were to study the Arabic, for 
the express purpose of being sent to preach to the Mahometans, to labor for whose 
conversion all his mind was thenceforth bent. For this purpose he came to Rome 
to arrange with Pope Nicolaus [V. about founding other monasteries and colleges 
for the oriental tongues. At length he resolved to pass into Africa ; yet. when 
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Dip win soa oniallaghlledin wo aspar he became disconrsjged a r 
at the port of Genoa ; but when he saw the ship depart without him, he s bit | 
ly condemned his own weakness and pusillanimity that he fell sick, and bee 
profoundly penitent, grieving secretly with such interior affliction, that he wa 
soon reduced to ashadow. On the eve of Pentecost he caused himself to be « 
ried into the house of the Dominicans, when, hearing the Veni Creator Spiri ta 
he prayed that his sins might be forgiven him. Then returning home, opps resset 
in mind and body, he sought the habit of St. Francis, but could not obtain it 
though he sought it with tears : then with knees upon the earth he received the E 
charist, after kissing the feet of the priest who brought it. Thus did he prepare a F 
Christian for his death. Hearing, however, that there was then a trireme in he 
port, bound for Tunis, even in that weak condition, he caused himself and hig 
books to be placed on board. In vain did his friends and many pious men seek 
to detain him, thinking that he was at the point of death. He persisted in nis 
resolution to embark, and the ship weighed anchor immediately ; and no sooner 
was the vessel under sail than theelouds began to pass from his heart and hisd e 
ease to diminish, so that, in a few days, he was wholly restored to health, and 
arrived at that city in great joy. Here he had frequent disputations with the 
most learned of the Sarassins, and instilled into many a more humane conception — 
of the Evangelic law, some of whom he hoped to bring wholly to embrace it, 
But the king took alarm, and cast him into prison, called his seniors and deliber- 
ated about putting him to death, but they were moved to withhold that sentence 
by the gravity of the man, his eloquence, and his reverent looks. However he 
was driven out of the city, and threatened with instant death if he returned, and 
while led to the ship he was struck and wounded with stones, and insulted with — 
opprobrious epithets. Before the ship sailed, a Christian was mistaken for him, 
and on the point of being stoned, so he resolved to depart. though full of grief for 
having left imperfect the conversion of many. 
He sailed thence to Naples, where he remained till the election of Celestine Vv. 
Here, in 1311, he wrote a book of disputations with a clerk, in which he speaks 
of himself as foliows,—‘‘ I was a man joined in marriage, I had children, I was— 
competently rich, licentious and worldly. I willingly gave up all things for the 
honor of God, and the public good, and that I might exalt the holy faith, I le : 
ed Arabic. Many times I went to preach to the Sarassins for the uh ing | 
taken, I was imprisoned and scourged ; and during forty-five years I have labores ’ 
that I might move the rulers of the church and Christian princes to provide for 
the public good. Now I am an old man, poor, and I am in the same mind, nd 
intend to remain in it till death, if our Lord should grant it to me.” ry 
In 1295 he went to Rome, and thence. by Genoa, to the King of Majorca, with — 
whom he had a long discourse on converting the nations. Thence he went to Paris, 
Whence, returning to his country, he disputed daily on the mysteries of the ai al 
with Jews and Sarassins. Thence he went to Cyprus, to preach to the schismaties, — 
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Jacobites, and Nestorians, when he narrowly escaped death by poison administered 


to him. Thence he returned to Paris, where he remained till the election of 


Clement V. In 1312 he came to the council of Vienne, to propose his views for 


the good of Christendom. 
Success so far attended his exertions, that he lived to see founded colleges for the 


study of the oriental languages, in the pontifical court, at Bologna, Paris, Sala- 
manea, and Oxford, supported by the pontiffs and prelates of those nations, ex- 
cepting that of Paris, which the king of France, through his singular affeec- 
tion for Raymund, wished to found and endow at his own expense. After leaving 
Vienne, he visited the courts of France and Spain, to exhort them to repress the 
Turkish power. Then he passed into Mauritania, having endured opprobrium 
and insults in many places, till he came at length to the city of Bona, which had 
been the see of St. Augustin, where he led to the light of faith seventy philos- 
ophers, followers of Averroes. Thence passing to Algiers, he there also converted 
many, but in consequence, he was cast into prison, and left without food for four- 
teen days, with a bridle placed within his jaws. On being led out of prison, he 
was publicly scourged through the streets of the city, and banished froin the king- 
dom, and forbidden to return under pain of death. Nevertheless he preached 
again at Tunis, and at Bugia, where he was again imprisoned. He engaged ina 
long dispute on the Trinity, Incarnation, and on the sacraments, with Homer a 
Sarassin. Being liberated and sentenced to perpetual banishment, he embarked 
in a Genoese vessel, which after a long and difficult course against violent winds, 
reached the port of Pisa and there was miserably wrecked in the sight of a multi- 
tude: Raymund escaped by swimming, and repaired to the Dominican convent, 
where he was hospitably received and lodged for a considerable time. From this 
accident he contracted a sickness which confined him many days, and on his re- 
covery he received the rules and habit of the third order of St. Francis. 

A second time he went to Pope Clement, to persuade him to procure a general 
movement for recovering the Holy Land. He now drew up a short history of 
his life and conversion, by desire of King James, of Majorca. It is 
thought by some, though without proof, that during this interval he went to 
England, there exercised the chemical art, produced gold money, and composed 
those books on alchemy which pass under his name, but it is certain that those 
books were not written by him. Returning home, with the intention of paying a 
last visit to his family, he wrote his book De Fine, in which he shows what was 
the object of all his labors.. But now he burned with an ardent desire to close 
his life by martyrdom. The lively pressure of his zeal appears in all his works, 
and especially in his book on Contemplation, in which he says, “ Men, O Lord, 
who die through age, perish through the deficiency of natural heat and the abun- 
dance of cold ; and, therefore, thy servant and subject is unwilling, unless it be 
thy pleasure, to die such a death, for he wishes to finish his life through the ar- 
dor of love and charity, as in love thou didst deliver thy soul for us! Patient 
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and commiserating Lord, oftentimes have I trembled with fear and cold! Ak 
when will the day and hour arrive in which my body, through the great heat of 
love and the ardent desire and joy of dying for its Creator and Saviour, shal 
tremble? Thy servant and subject, O Lord, is now preparing himself for a jour. 
ney, and for pouring out his blood for thee ; therefore, before he comes to ¢ ath, 
may it please thee to unite thyself with him in such manner that he may ne 

be separated from thee in contemplation and love. O Lord God, most pious, 
when will the day come in which thy servant shall be bound hand and foot, that 
his body may be tortured to death for the love of thee his Lord and Saviour! 
Although I am unworthy, O Lord, to die for thee, nevertheless I will not give 
up all hope of obtaining this holy and precious death ; for as thou, O Lord, didst- 
grant life to thy unworthy servant, which he never merited, so likewise, if it 


martyrdom, at least I beseech thee grant me the grace of dying, weeping and de~- 
siring to die for the love of thee,O Lord, my Creator, and my Saviour—Saltem 
rogo concedas mihi gratiam moriendi lachrymando, flendo, et desiderando mori 
pro amore tui, Domine, Creatoris, ac Salvatoris mei !” 
With these dispositions, at the age of seventy-nine, iu the year 1314, and on 
the fourteenth of August, he, for the last time, passed to Africa, from the port of r 
Majorca, the chief men of the city accompanying him to the cliffs, whose names 
are still preserved in the archives of that city. Arriving at Tunis, he encouraged | 
and confirmed the disciples and those who had been already converted to ! 
Christ. Thence proceeding to Bugia, in secret conversations and discourses, he in- — 
structed some in the Christian faith ; at length, disdaining his own indolence and 
timidity, he came forth in public and preached Christ openly, conjuring the Ma. — 
hometans by the omnipotent God, who will appear to all men in the tremendous 
judgment, to fly the errors of that doctrine, and to walk in the light while it is — 
yet day. Full of indignation, the Sarassins rushed upon him, and after inflicting 
stripes cast him into prison ; there in various torments and left to famish with — 
hunger, he ceased not, though in chains, to write and preach, till the magistrates 7 | 
decreed that he should be dragged out of the city and stoned. The satellitescruelly 
committed him to the infuriated multitude, who exercised on him all manner of — 
barbarity with stones and swords. On his head, which in 1611, was — 
taken out of the mausoleum, in presence of the magistrates and superiors 
of the Jesuit, Dominican, Franciscan, and other orders, there were observed | 
four great wounds, two by a sword, and two by stones. No part of his 
body was left sound, and he lay buried under a vast pile. Two merchants — 
of Genoa, Stephen Colon and Lewis de Pastorga, begged that his body might — 
be given tothem, On bringing it to the ship they discovered that the spark of life 
was not quite extinguished—they put to sea, but after two days, and when insight 
of his native island, Raymund expired, on the feast of the holy Apostles St. Peter — 
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and St. Paul. Casting anchor in the port of Majorca, they concealed at first the 
treasure which was on board, intending to take it to Genoa, but scruples of con- 
_ science prevented them and they divulged it to the magistrates, who came, with 
the clergy and all the people, and placed the body in the church of St. Eulalia, 
intending to bear it to the paternal sepulchre at St. Mark’s, but the Minor friars, on 
“the ground of his belonging to the third order, succeeded in having him carried 
to their church, where they buried him near the tomb ofa prince of Portugal. 
who had died on returning from the sepulchre of Christ. After some years, 
the convent having been burnt, the body was translated to the chapel of St. Mary 
with great solemnity. 

Such then was the wandering, unstable, and inconstant life of Raymund Lully. 
Twice he visited both Armenias, Syria, and Palestine ; once he visited Cyprus, 
and, as some suppose, all Egypt, Bohemia, and England ; thrice he went to Mau- 
ritania and Paris, six times to Rome, frequently he traversed every part of Spain, 
Sicily, and Calabria ; and what seems incredible, amidst such prodigious labors 
of travelling, he could compose many books, for he wrote wherewithal to form 
twenty volumes. He who is not moved by the ardor of his faith, and desire of 
martyrdom, and perseverance in laboring for the religion of Jesus Christ, must, 
as Wadding observes, “assuredly have an unfeeling heart.” The church, how- 
ever, hath not pronounced a judgment respecting him. 

The historian of the Minors defends his writings against the accusations of 
Eymericus and others, admitting that three of his propositions are hard ; but as 
his style is obscure and his thoughts profound, recommending great caution and 
indulgence. All men do not receive those great secrets and recondite significa- 
tions, which in the book of Raymund Lully may be contemplated with better and 
more favorable eyes. Whatever may be thought respecting the belief that his 
doctrine, either in whole or in part, was immediately by God infused into his 
mind, there can be no-doubt, but that in a wondrous and divine manner, was the 
intelligence of a rude illiterate mau illuminated. He himself never said that all 

_ his knowledge was infused, but only a general art of meditation, and he always 
said humbly that if any errors crept into his writings, he offered them to the cor- 
rection of the Holy Church, his mother. Falsely are ascribed to him the books, 
heretical and diabolic—De Invocatione Demonum, De Secretis Nature, De 
Alchemia et Metallorum Metamorphosi, which are by another Raymund, sur- 
named Neophitus, a Hebrew rabbin, converted, as it was thought, to the faith, 
and afterwards member of some order. 

No one more than Luily, ever inveighed with greater severity against the false 
rich and true poor, nor exposed with more energy, the fallacy of that art, in his 
book De Questionibus solubilibus per Artem inventivam. He showed that alche- 
my was not a real but a chimerical science ; in his book De Mirabilibus, he proves 


it to be impossible, by alchemy, to transmute one metal into another ; in his 
book De Arbore Scientise, he ridiculed the alchemists, as also in his work De 
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totum,” and then made a discourse on the divine mysteries, which was still 
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Tn his theological work on the books of the Sentences, in peat 
manner of speaking, he comprehends all the secrets of the faith, and i 

many questions on each of the controversies of theology. Among his w tks 
book is entitled “ Dominus qu pars,” which is a disputation between F 

and Dun Scot, of which the origin was curious. Raymund and his diseip) 
ing present at a disputation of Scot, and expressing by signs their dissent, § 
surprised at such conduct from men who had a rude exterior, in order to try whethe 
their chief knew grammar, asked him, “ Dominus que pars ?"’ ~ meani g 0 0 
the discourse ; and Raymund answered immediately, “ Dominus non est pars se 


profound than that of the subtle doctor. His books on contemplation breathie'd 
fervent piety : besides these, a variety of small treatises indicate a man of subth 
genius, apt for every science and art. In his defence Wadding remarks that the 
great and little arts of truth have admirable windings, by which no one can en 
ter, though with the thread of an Ariadne, without often failing in judgment 

His style, however, is rude, and even barbarous, and his sentences are often ex- 
pressed in such a manner as to excite cavils at his doctrine. Yet, if he did con- 
tract errors, one who died for the faith with such admirable zeal and simplicity, 
and who submitted all his writings humbly to the correction of the Roman 
Chureh, is never to be styled a heretic. As St. Jerome says, “ Heretics not alone 
make for themselves idols of errors, but also adore, from their hearts, what they — 
have made.” Without pertinacity, therefore, as Wadding observes, no one is ever 
proclaimed a heretic ; and this was expressly declared by Honorius III., in the 
cause of the Abbot Joachim, when he wrote to certain prelates charging them to 
punish those who should thenceforth call Joachim a heretic, on account of hia 
book against Peter Lombard, having been condemned by the general council ¢ 
Lateran.* a 

According to Tennemann, the great art which aden was supposed to have 
received in a vision whence he received the title of Doctor Illuminatissimus, w s 
nothing else but a logical, mathematical method of combining ideas in classes, and 
therewith to solve all scientific problems, a universal art of discovery founded 
upon topics. In this he had united some ideas from the philosophy of the Ara- 
bians and from the Cabbala, of which last he seemsto have been the first among the 
Christians who had any knowledge. Not to speak of his Ars Magna, which, in 
subsequent times, found admirers in some strong understandings, the clear views 
of morality, which are conveyed in his numerous writings, have extorted the ad- 
miration of modern philosophers, who, like Tennemann, have had the courage to 


consult them. The speculators who pretended to be his disciples, styling them- 


selves Lullists, transplanted his religious enthusiasm and faith into the art of mak- 


* Wadding, Annal. Minorum, tom, v. vi. 
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‘ing gold, though not without evincing many remarkable and clear views. With 
~gome of these men we shall meet in another place, and in very different com- 
_ pany from the present ; the dark figure of Peter of Apono would ill accord with 
- these holy splendors ; but of his chief assistant, Arnold of Villeneuve, who was 
adisciple of Lullus, I may even here briefly speak ; for Arnold was never con- 
demned by the Holy See ; on the coutrary, the following letter from Vienna of 
Pope Clement, may be read in the Vatican. “ While Master Arnold de Ville- 
nova, clerk of Valentia, our physician, was living, after we had been raised to the 
summit of apostolical dignity, he used often to say to us that he had compiled a 
very useful book on the Practice of Medicine, which he frequently promised to 
give us; therefore, since the said Master Arnold has been prevented by death 
from fulfilling his promise to us, we charge your fraternity, and all subject to you, 
by Apostolic writings, as also all abbots, priors, and deans, to announce, that 
whoever shall have, or shall know who hath that said book, must take care to re- 
yeal and transmit it to us under pain of excommunication.’’* 

But to the costlier splendors we must return. Such then was the third family 
of the Almighty Sire, who, of his spirit made them largely drink, and held them 
always ravished with his view. The fourth period from the fourteenth till the 
end of the fifteenth century, involves the renewed combat between the nominalists 
and realists, which terminated apparently in the victory of the former. The 
lights that now move towards us were then conspicuous: of these the first is 
William Durandus de St. Porciano, called Doctor Resolutissimus, and bishop of 
Meaux, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. He was a thinker, who, per- 
ceiving the groundlessness of a dialectic play with ideas, sought to solve many 
difficulties by a clearer and more defined division, and by a more strict separation 
of the subjective and objective in knowledge, to prepare the way for other antago- 
nists of realism. From being at first a Thomist, he became the stoutest adversary 
of that school. He who follows more as a shadow than a light contributing to 
the general effulgence, is William of Ocham, of the country of Surrey, called by 
some Doctor Singularis et Venerabilis Inceptor. This famous adversary of Jobn 
the Twenty-second, who studied at Paris, was a Scotist and a Franciscan. Ten- 
nemann says, “ that through his philosophic penetration and zeal in combating des- 
potism, he made an epoch in philosophy and history ; but as he advocated the 
eause of the king of France and of the emperor against the pope, we may easily 
understand what means this pretended hostility to despotism. Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda preeter necessitatem, was his maxim. He abandoned realism for 
the opposite system, which he defended with great zeal, endeavoring to show that 
“ general ideas can have no objective reality out of the understanding ;” that they 
are a mere product of abstraction and figments themselves.t In respect to his 
“Theory of Knowledge and Science,”’ which he divided into real and rational, he 


* Wadding, Annal. Min. tom. VI. + Comment. in Lib. 1. sent. dist. 2. 4. et 8, 
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prepared the way more than he wished for scepticism and onipivicienjuadil 
sion on the part of his eulogizer, of which we should take note. While he th 
undermined the reigning philosophy, he sought in theology to confine the « 
pass of demonstrative knowledge, and rejected all the proofs previously ac duced 
todemonstrate the existence, unity, and eternity of God, declaring all this te 
an ke against faith. 
In psychology he had some deep and excellent views ; he refuted cireum 
tially the opinions of the objective form, species, which was regarded as a neces 
condition of contemplation and thought. His books were proscribed from the 
schools at first, generally, afterwards in the year 1341, with especial references to 
five articles, the last of which was, “ that Socrates and Plato, God and the create 
ure, are nothing,” without the terms being understood, for Ocham and his dis- 
ciples placed all their knowledge in words.* In the lists of his opponents “ 
many glorious lights, amongst which we may distinguish again his fellow stu-— 
dent Walter Burleigh, styled Doctor Planus et Perspicuus. Born in 1275, he — 
studied at Oxford and Paris, and died i in 1337 ; he wrote a Commentary uu Aris — 
totle, and a work De Vitis et Moribus Philosophorum et Poetarum. There were 
also opposed to Ocham the three celebrated realists, Thomas of Bradwardin, who 
died archbishop of Canterbury in 1349 ; Thomas of Strasburg, who died as Prior _ 
General of the Augustin hermits in 1357: and Marsilius of Inghen, rector of 
the university of Heidelburg. The two next are the most celebrated nominalists, — 
John Buridan, of Bethune, and Peter d’Aillay. The former taught philosophy — 
and theology at Paris ; his rules for the discovery of intermediate ideas, though 
ridiculed by some, and his inquiries with respect to the will, gained him great 
celebrity ; he held that the will of the soul was determined in its choice by the 
pleasure or displeasurecaused by the object; but the example ascribed to him of — 
the hungry ass between the two bundles of hay, is not found in his writings, Pe 
ter d’Aillay, surnamed the Eagle of Gaul, was born in 1350, at Compiegne ; he 7 
was successively Chancellor of the University of Paris, bishop of Puy and Cam= — 
bray, and finally Cardinal, He was an enemy of the confusion which then dis- 
united the scholastic philosophy ; his thoughts upon the certainty of human — 
knowledge, and his proofs of the existence and unity of God, are said to be desery- 
ing of great attention.+ We see next other advocates of nominalism, Robert Hol- 
cot, an Englishman, General of the Augustin order, Gregory of Rimini, Richard a 
Suinshead, an English Cistercian monk of Oxford, both of which latter taughtat 
Vienna, the enlightened and candid Heinrich von Hessen, and Heinrich von Oyta, 
Nicholas Oresmius, Matthew of Cracow, and Gabriel Biel, of Spires, whodied pro- 
fessor of theology and philosophy at Tubingen, in 1493. Tennemann says, | 
“ that all these were men of great merit, of clear heads, though without any pecu- 
liar philosophic talent,” which is a sentence that the reader may interpret as he — 


* P. Berthier, Hist. de ’Eglise Gal. tom, xiii. 38. + Quest. Super. IV. Lib. sent. 
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will. In 1339, 1340, 1409, and 1473, the opinions of the nominalists were con- 
demned at Paris, and their writings prohibited, yet their adherents began to be 
numerous, both there and in the German universities, The metaphysical point of 
dispute between the two parties respecting general ideas, was accompanied with a 
much more profound and extensive cause of opposition in their respective modes 
of thinking. For, in the nominalists, appeared a greater inclination to resist au- 
thority, and break through the salutary restraints which it imposed, still, as yet 
both were faithful. 

The consequence, however, of this dissension between the two parties, was a 
declining estimation of all controversial exercises, which Gerson, in his com- 
plaints of the state of logic, contributed greatly to bring into disrepute, and, 
hence, the tendency of the school, and of the public mind, was now more than ever 
towards mysticism, through weariness and aversion for empty formulas and strife 
of words. Now come into view some great advocates of that holy ascetic wisdom, 
which had so brightly illuminated the early Church, Children and poor rustie¢ 
persons, angels and spirits of just men departed, were now the masters of philos- 
ophy in most esteem. John Thaulerius, who taught at Strasburg, of whose ad- 
mirable conversion we may speak hereafter, and Gerson, who succeeded Peter 
@Aillay as Chancellor of the university of Paris, Nicholas de Clemangis, a bold 
thinker, rector of the university of Paris in 1393, Thomas Hamerken or Malleo- 
lus, surnamed Kempis, from the place of his birth, in the archbishopric of Co- 
logne, and John Wessel, named by his contemporaries Lux et Magister Contradic- 
tionum, John of the Cross, and St. Theresa, Louis of Blois, and the Augustinian 
eanon, who styled himself the Idiot, are amongst the precious and bright beam- 
ing stones that ingem this hallowed light of paradise. Then follows Raymund 
de Sabunde, whose writings on natural theology were remarkable at this period, 
having taught at Toulouse in 1436. He held that men have two books from God, 
conveying the knowledge of God and our relation to him, and these are nature 
and revelation. But now the radiance seems to fade away ; for we are arrived at the 
fifteenth century, when the disorganization of Christendom, in consequence of the 
Lutheran heresy, and the diminution of faith, indicate that we must proceed no 
farther in tracing the history of the clean of heart, in relation to the intellectual 
aspect of the world. 

It is remarkable that these founders of a new order of philosophy should avow- 
edly have gone back to the works of the heathen Greeks and Romans, as to the 
fountain whenee they might assuage the thirst which oppressed them for a 
new knowledge, and that the most prominent result of their labors should be a 
more exclusive application of the human mind to the pursuit of natural philos- 
ophy, and of mere human learning. A formal war against the scholastics was 
now waged by men, who seemed more inclined to revive the ancient schools of 
heathen philosophy, than to adhere to any doctrines which had obtained the as- 
sent of Christian ages. Every thing was now in repute but the scholastic philos- 
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ophy ; there was the new Platonism, the Cabbala, theosophy and _ inn ric, th 
_ Aristotelian, Ionic, and atomistic system, and even to the Stoics and Epicurea 
opened a prospect of revival. Nevertheless, amidst the figures that attract: 
from their fatal celebrity, we cannot avoid observing still many holy lights ag 
indeed a little, perhaps, by the conflicting winds around them, but still pur re | 
following in the lustrous track of heaven. om 

It is certain that some even of the most faithful Christians were now attracted 
by this doubtful wisdom, and affected by the general influence. One of the rt 
~thinkers, who abandoned the banners of the scholastic philosophy, was the Cardi 
nal Nicolas Casanus, the apologist of learned ignorance, who held the p a 
seizing of truth to be unattainable, and that we could rise no higher than con- 
_jectures. ‘ To the propagation of this new Platonism contributed not a little the 
writings of Marsilius Ficinus, who translated also Plotinus, Jamblichus, and 
Proelus, and became founder of the Platonic academy, under Cosmus de Medici, 
His enthusiasm seized John Pico of Mirandula, who possessed vast learning with 
a deep sense of religion, and an ardent attachment of faith. He had studied the 
scholastic philosophy, and was convinced that Plato’s wisdom was derived from 
the Mosaic writings, which were to him the treasury of all science and art: to 
the demonstration of this point was employed his study of the oriental languages, 
and of the cabalistic writings, and in his old age he wrote an excellent refutation 
of the astrological errors. But now the radiance which has so long afforded con-— 
tentment to our eyes has nearly vanished away ; the blessed luminaries are gone 
by, and after them pass along dark and sorrowful figures, misshapen phantoms 
that seem to mimic with their pale delusive glares the splendor of the saints, a 
the brightness of the clean of heart. 

To this period belonged John Reuchlin, the friend and promoter of cleasioall 
learning, who was a disciple of the new system of Cabalistic aud Platonic philos 
ophy, whose works de Verbo Mirifico and de Arte Cabalistica, with those of 
Cornelius Agrippa, de Occulta Philosophia, and de Incertitudine et Vanitate 
Scientiarum, might well have yielded a triumph to the followers of the scholas ie 
wisdom, and were now told that magic was the perfection of philosophy, and vho 
‘were to find a cynic contempt of all excellence defended with sophistical subtilty, 

Paracelsus, born at Einsiedeln, was to reform medicine too by uniting it with . 
the cabalistic learning, expressed in the unintelligible language of theosophy, w hich 
was in the seventeenth century to be the foundation of the Rosenkreuzian society. 
“The titles of books were now all cabalistic, and wonderful, professing as those o 
Weigelius, to unfold the art of all arts, the secret of all secrets, and as those o | 
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Rosenkreuz, to bring about a general reformation of the whole world, and a] 
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universal fraternity. The noble genius of the celebrated natural philosopher and 
mathematician, Jerome Cardan, of Pavia, was now seen supporting astrology and 
cabalistic superstition, with all their extrayagances of destiny and familiar de- 
mons, That remarkable poet, Giordano Bruno, the Italian Dominican, was no 
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_ with restlessness and thirst for renown, preparing the way for his miserable end, 
by maintaining the imperious pre-eminence of magic and astrology, the eternity of 
the world, and the system of pantheism, mistaken by his contemporaries for athe- 
isin, which was taught by Plotinus in ancient, and by Spinoza in modern times. 
Aristotle was now studied more than ever, not as in the scholastic ages, in con- 
nection with faith, but in opposition to it ; for the separation and division of phi- 

« losophical and theological truth, was supposed to serve as a shield against ‘the 
danger of heresy. 

The disputes respecting the principle of thought and immortality, which 
divided the two parties of the new Aristotelians, the Averroists and the Alexan- 
drians, obliged the Lateran Council in 1512 to raise its voice in behalf of ortho- 
doxy. Italy now again possessed Peripatetics in Peter Pomponatius of Mantua, 
Simon Porta of Naples, Paulus Jovius of Como, Julius Casar Scaligar, Julius 
Cesar Lucilio, Jacob Zabarella, Francis Piccolomini of Sienna, Caesar Cremoni- 
ni, Alexander Achillinus of Bologna, named the second Aristotle, and Mar- 
eus Antonius Zimara, whose heathen appellations alone are sufficient to in- 
dicate the intellectual revolution which had taken place. The titles too which 
these men assumed, presented a singular contrast to those worn so humbly by the 
great luminaries of the Catholic school: Instead of the epithets seraphic, angelic, or 
illuminated, applied to the scholastic doctors, we have such as are derived from the 
writings of pagans, and the language of their blind idolatry ; thus, the new theolo- 
gians, Jurisconsults, Physicians, and all, as Heinsius says, that were great in learning, 
saluted Joseph Scaliger as “ Doctorum solem—Patris divini sobolem divinam— 
genus deorum—perpetuum literarum Dictatorem,” to none of which Daniel Hein- 
sius, the champion of liberty, evinced the slightest objection. They styled him also, 
“ Maximum nature opus et miraculam—extremum nature conatum.”* It was 
men on whom such titles were conferred, who with John Sepulveda, the Spaniard, 
and many of the religious innovators in Germany, were questioning the most impor- 
tant truths, and continuing the separation between natural wisdom and positive 
faith. Petrus Ramus, to whom adhered Francis Fabricius, the poet Milton and 
others, who obtained the title of Ramists, applied himself in his “ Ars bene dis- 
serendi,” embracing logic and rhetoric, to oppose the study of Aristotle, while a 
third or eclectic party sought to unite his method with the Aristotelian logic of 
Melanchthon. With less enthusiasm, though equal compromise of Christian 
truth, did Stoicism now lay claim to converts, whose study of Cicero and Seneca 
led them to embrace a system of natural morality : of this number were Justus 
Lipsius, of Isla, near Brussels, who wanted only constancy to be a stoic in his 
life, as well as in his philosophy, Schoppe, a man, as Tennemann observes, of 
doubtful character, and Thomas Gattacker of London, who, with Claude Sau- 
maire, and Daniel Heinsius, brought history to the support of their system. To- 
gether with philosophy and religion, the science of politics was now to be reformed, 


* Heinsii Orat. II. 
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and the Prince of Machiavelli showed what was in te ‘aad PY a sta 
formed not by Giles of Colonna, and the faith of Rome, but by the el 
the study of the world ; while John Bodin, of Angers, in his sorry 
an intermixture of the ‘inecibiien of Plato and Aristotle, to establish a just 
between democracy and absolute monarcliy. The diversity and hostility of vie 
and ideas produced by these heathen studies—the decay of self-confidence whiel 
ensuied,—the disputes, concerning the certainty of knowledge, and the a 
incontestable principle, led, as was natural, to the development of scepticism, 
which, in itself, assumed a variety of characters, till the logical deductions from 
heresy produced their effect upon the multitude, and completed the atmosphere 
which encompasses the world at the present day, through which men find it irk- 
some or impossible to beliold God. a 
But not in such darkness are we to be dismissed, after beholding the lent 
succession of blessed luminaries. Still we may discern those who are of the num- 
ber of the clean of heart, who see their Maker, and so shine that in their look 
accordant our soul finds its delight. Many were the eminent men who still ad— 
hered to the principles of the scholastic age, while they pursued with success those 
branches of philosophy, the cultivation of which had experienced a true and salu- 
tary reform. Among these must be pointed out Francis Patritius, who was bo u 
at Clessa in Dalmatia, in 1529: he taught philosophy at Ferrara and at Rome 
and published Discussiones Paripateticee, in which he supported his theory of 
light from Aristotle as the principle of all things. | Nor should we suffer to pass 
unnoticed that throng of great physicians who still were Padua’s boast—James_ 
Zanetino, Sigismund Polcastro, Bartholomeo Montagnana, Bernardine Sperone : 
Baptist Leonia, Jerome Tiraboscho, Jerome Stephanello, Francis Bonafide, 
Here, amidst blessed luminaries, we meet again Thomas Camp nella, the Cala- 
brian friar of the order of St. Dominick, whom we observed in the last book ex- 


periencing the charities of the blessed merciful. Asa philosopher, great was his 


merit. He held that the fountains ofall knowledge were revelation and natu re; 
that the former is the foundation of theology, and the latter of philosophy ; am 
that both are only the divine and buman history. He had a clear philosophic head, 
well furnished with knowledge and warmed with a genuine love of truth. His 
efforts were directed to prove the possibility of a philosophy which would be s 
eure from the doubts of the sceptics, for which end he lays down in his metal ‘S- 
ies certain incontrovertible principles. In practical philosophy his views were 


admirable : he showed that endless existence is the highest good, for which all 
things strive, and which is obtained through religion. Religion, he says, is the 
way by which the soul passes from the sensual to the spiritual world, or to the 
highest perfection : religion consists in obedience to God, the observance of a 
and the love of God. His negative merit was great in opposing Atheism, fa fuls 
policy, or Machiavelism, and in the defence of the freedom of thought one d 


just rights of human reason, 
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gin regird to metaphysical studies, the two processions may be seen diverging 

still farther from each other, but not to the discomfiiure of the ancient by the 

new. While Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Spinoza, and Locke were de- 

-yeloping the fruits of the modern inquiries in the system of materialism and sen- 

 suality, Malebranche, Fardella, and Pascal were enriching the stores of Catholic 
philosophy with profound and inspiring thoughts, and handing down the precious 

testimony that the highest and most perfect philosophy is that which confirms or 
illustrates the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 

But from celestial courts we must descend, nought displeased at having thus 
looked upon the lights which shine distinct amidst the mighty host of paradise, 
and marked the earthly course of some in that eternal radiance, which, if we are 
blessed, reader, in the final judgment we shall see. And now, to use the words 
of Dante, as the chime of minstrel music, dulcimer and harp, makes pleasant 
sound to him who heareth not each note, so from the glorious orb which has 
revolved before us, circling round the cross, with voice still answering voice, a 
melody ensues, which, though indistinctly heard, with ravishment transports the 
‘soul. Such is the result of a passing glimpse at the wisdom of the clean of heart 
—of those who saw their Maker in light intellectual, replete with love. 


CHAPTER VII. 


= LTHOUGH, from what has already been observed of the men who philos- 
@ ophized during the ages involved in this history, some light may have 
been incidentally thrown upon the systems or opinions most generally 
=> professed, it will now be expedient to consider what were the great lead- 
ing features common to them all, and without attempting to analyze the 





peculiar dogmas of any of the particular schools which attained celebrity, 
to lead the reader upon such ground as will enable him to discern the essential 
characteristics which distinguished their philosophy in general from every other 
system, either in times prior to Christianity, or in these latter ages of the world, 
wherever the influence of divine faith has been withdrawn. In regard to physi- 
eal science, their defects have been shown, one might suppose, sufficiently often. 
It is but just that some attention should be paid to the distinguishing features of 
their intellect and habit in other respects, and to their success in the cultivation 
of that higher philosophy which regulates the will and the affections. 
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There seems a sort of fatality attending those who sought, in the sixteenth 
tury, to change the religion of the Christian world, that even when approachi. 
ground of metaphysical philosophy, they should never adopt a form of a 
words. Luther maintained, at one time, that what is true according to fait hn 
be impossible and absurd according to reason. In theologia verum — h 
in philosophia simpliciter impossibile et absurdum. “a 

Wholly opposed to such views, the scholastic wisdom of the clean of heart j 
ages of faith resulted from the conviction that religion and philosophy were inser 
arably interwoven with each other in harmonious unity, and that one could n and 
contradict the other. | Hegel remarks, that by the fathers of the church philos- 
ophy and theology were united and studied in common, and that we see also in the 
middle ages the samecombination of theology and philosophy. Scholastic philos- 
ophy is one and the same with theology. Philosophy is theology, and theology 
is philosophy. So little were men inclined to suppose that theology could be in- 
jured by the other knowledge, that they believed it to be nothing else itself but 
theology. The whole middle ages understood theology as a scientific knowledge 
of Christian trath ; that is, a knowledge essentially bound up with philosophy.* _ 
That such were the views of the fathers, might be shown from many passages of — 
their works. In sapientia religio, et in religione sapientia est, says Lactantius ; 
therefore they cannot be separated, because it is the same God who ought to be 
understood, which is the part of wisdom, and honored, which belongs to religion.t 
St. Augustin says that the wisdom of man is piety ; { and St. Gregory Nasicod 
zen calls mystic theology “ a sovereign philosophy.” Indeed, St. Augustin lays 
it down as an article of belief, comprising the sum of human safety, “ non aliam 
esse philosophiam, id est sapientiw studium, et aliam religionem.’’§ To the same 
effect speak all the scholastic doctors of the middle age. Hugo of St. Victor ex- 
pressly reckons theology as a branch of philosophy, adding, “ but this is the sum 
of philosophy and the perfection of truth.”|| “ As for what was called philosophy 
by the Greeks,”’ says John Scotus Erigena, speaking of its divisions and elassifica- 
tions, “ we believe and teach with St. Augustin, that philosophy, which is the 

ic. 
we do not receive the sacraments in common with those of whose doctrine we do 
not approve. What, then, is it to treat of philosophy, unless to lay down the 
rules of the true religion by which we seek rationally and adore humbly God, who 
is the first and sovereign cause of all things ? Hence it follows that the true phi- | 
losophy is the true religion, and reciprocally that the true religion is the true phi-_ 
losophy.”* “ Of philosophy there can be no end,” says John of Salisbury, “ for 
it is nothing else but the love of God ; and if the love of God be extinguishedyy 


love of wisdom, is nothing else but religion ; and what proves it to be this is, 


the name of philosophy vanishes.”’ a 
* Hegel, Philosophie der Religion, vol. i. 11, 67, 294. + De Falsa Sapientia, IV. a 
t Enchirid. § De Vera Relig. 5. | In Explanat. Coelest. Hier. be 


{ Joan. Erig. de Divina Predestinatione, c. i. 
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_ © All studies, therefore, worthy of this name, must tend to the increase of char- 


ity ; and he who acquires charity or increases in it has gained the highest object 
of philosophy. This is, therefore, the true and immutable rule of philosophers,. 


—that all reading or learning should be made conducive to truth and charity, 


and then the choir of all virtues will enter into the soul as if into a temple 
of God. They err, therefore, and impudently err, who think that philosophy 
consists in words alone. Thiese are the men who desire the vain reputation of 
wisdom, and are indifferent to the real possession of truth ; then they multiply 
words, and propose a thousand little questions, and endeavor to perplex others by 
the intricacy of their language, in order that they may seem more learned than 
Deedalus. But though eloquence is a most useful and noble study, this loqua- 
city of vain disputants is a thing to be fled from, for he who speaks sophistically 
is hateful.* 

“ The order of knowledge, in relation to science,” says Henry of Ghent, “is 
twofold—ex parte nostra, and ex parte rei: first, ex parte nostra, one particular 
science is ordained to another, when by its means we can more easily come to 
a knowledge of that other ; and secondly, ex parte rei, one particular science is: 
ordained to another when it attains but imperfectly what the other attains perfectly:: 
and in these two respects all other sciences are ordained to theology. First, ex 
parte nostra, because by means of them the way is rendered more easy to us of. 
attaining to it; for the order of our discipline requires that we should ascend: 
from the imperfect to the perfect, and from things better to things less known ;- 
and, therefore, the knowledge of God is the last end of our intention in philos- 
ophie sciences, and all other sciences teach us to come to the knowledge of God ; 
they teach us by things more known, that is, by creatures, in which causes are 
seen in their effects. Secondly, ex parte rei, all other sciences are ordained to 


theology, as if minor to the principle, both practically and speculatively : prac- 


tically, because theology considers and has regard to the last end, to which are 
really ordained the bounds of all practical sciences, which are in themselves im- 
perfect, and which can only be perfected hy being reduced to their last end, at 
present by grace, hereafter by glory ; and theretore we read, vain are all men in 
whom is not the science of God. Similarly speculative sciences are ordained to: 
theology, because it is the chief of them all, inasmuch as it considers the first priu- 
ciples under which all other things are contained that are considered in other 
sciences, which have no perfect knowledge unless so far as they are ordained to 
their first principles ; and therefore, it is said to be metaphysically impossible to 
know the quiddities of sensible sciences, if the first cause of all be not known ; 
therefore, it is of theology to judge all other sciences,” (as far as regards the direc- 
tion given to them being understood,) ‘approving those things that are well 


said, and reprobating the contrary.”’ + 


* De Nugis Curial. cap. 12. ¢ Heuricus Gandav. tom. i. art. vii. q. ix. f. 59. 
























_ Aristotle had said, “Since many things are ordained for one, it is nece 
that one should be a ruler over them, and the rest in‘n siatuet euloaiell 
which St. Thomas observes, that all sciences and arts are:ordained to mM 
namely, to the perfection of man, which is his beatitude ; therefore, i he 
‘sary that one of them should be the ruler of all others.* “ Since the end ‘ol 
philosophy,” saith he, “is within the end of theology, and is ordained to th 
theology ought to command all other sciences, and make use of them ;}” so hat, 
as Ventura concludes, “there was a certain hierarchy maintained among the 
sciences as well as among persons, from a firm conviction that if it wereoverthrown, 
anarchy would be introduced into the intellectual, in the same manner as, in the 
absence of rule, it would be seen to invade the political order.” : tld 
Christianity received letters and sciences when they fled from the fury of | 
barbarians. The Church protected and nourished them, but she retained them — 
in their natural order of ethics, logic, and physies, which accords precedence to | 
what relates to God. This was the order received in the schools of Christian — 
nations during the ages of faith, when the reason and office of pursuing the wis- H 
dom of Christians were as well known to all men as if in front of every school — 
and university had been inscribed these divine words, “ Querite primum regnum — 
Dei et hee omnia adjicientur vobis.” ' 
“ There is a certain secular science,” says St. Bernard, “ which inebriates not 
with charity, but with curiosity, which fills but does not nourish, inflates and does 
not edify, swells and does not strengthen.” And there is another science of which — 
St. Augustin says, “ There is a science which is not of vain things or of curious — 
things, but of those by means of which that wholesome faith which leads to true _ 
beatitude is begotten, nourished, defended, and confirmed ; and this is called the — 
gift of the Holy Spirit.” “ This,” adds St. Roreiiintidi “is the science of the 
saints.” Therefore he concludes with St. Jerome, in his Prologue upon the Bi 
ble, “ Let us learn, while on earth, the science that will remain with us in hea- 
ven ; for it would be unworthy if I had to labor so much for a science which was 
to end in death.’’ p 
Such was the general view of philosophy in ages of faith ; therefore, as an able 
French writer observes, that which belonged to the middle ages is not to be sought 
for in the sensation of Condillac, nor in the sterile ideology of his disciples—nor 
in the psychological observations of the Scotch school, nor in the eclecticism whieh 
pretends to compose truth out of errors, nor in the boasted oracles of common 
sense—here are only opinions, theories, systems—but it was in the Christian relig- 
jon that the philosophy of the middle ages consisted. It had no need to listen 
to the voice of one man, or of all men, for it heard a superhuman voice — that . 
voice which was heard in Eden, in the desert of Sennaar, on Mount Horeb, on 


Sinai, on the Jordan, on Golgotha.} : {ieee 


nae: 


* In Metaphys. Aristot. Lib. i. Prolog. + In Lib, i, Sent, Prolog. 
$ L’Abbé Bautain, de |'Enseignement de la Philosophie en France. 
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| = “« However great, during that period, was the passion for knowledge,” says 
~ Staudenmaier, “ however acute and profound were the geniuses which it impelled, 
however incapable any subject was found to keep down their bold aspiring 
flight, still their spirit remained ever humble, and they honored the gospel as that 
higher light in which we see the first true light. Their disposition to inquiry 
continued still free, while their spirit remained believing. Thus to Erigena di- 
* vine revelation was the immovable foundation-stone of truth, and upon faith he de- 
clared must science first unfold itself. ‘‘ The salvation of the faithful souls,” he 
says, “ is to believe in the one principle of all things which are truly preached, 
and what are truly believed to understand.”* ‘The beginning of ratiocination,” 
he says again, “ I consider must be assumed from divine words ; for from them, 

of necessity, all inquiry after truth must take its beginning.” f 

This was the spirit of Anselm, too, and of all the scholasties of the middle age. 
Their efforts were all directed towards the true reason and intelligence in God, to 
which region of light their looks were fixedly bent ; and therefore, in all phenom- 
ena, affairs, and institutions, they evinced an ideal impression—the lofty, the 
sublime, the fixed, and the eternal. As in their structures—especially in their 
churches, whose turrets sparkled in the skies—all was directed towards them, the 
highest object being nothing else but the circle of God’s infinity, as it were to show 
symbolically the Divine Being, also in like manner the scholastic had no other 
limit in science than that of raising upon the foundation of the Christian faith a 
structure of truth, which with its pinnacles might reach heaven. The eternal, 
which no mortal can give, was supplied in revelation ; and on that holy ground 
resting secure and immovable, they sought to introduce into the kingdom of na- 
ture and of spirit, in terminations and syllogisms, in theses and antitheses, in 
questions and responses, in distinctions and conclusions, the shafts and columns of 
the system, to strengthen and represent the one truth. Thus revealed itself the 
fulness of substantial truth, in the most varied form ; while streamed forth also 
light in multifarious revelations, which was still ever referred to the one primal 
and inexhaustible essence.t 

“The summum bonum,”’ says Peter the Venerable, “ is a happy eternity. 
Who, then,” he continues, “ will dare to say that he philosophizes who, with all 
his efforts, tends not to eternal beatitude, but to eternal misery ?’’§ 

The philosophy of the ages of faith was, in effect, the philosophy of the Psalms 
—the philosophy of the church offices, of those sacred chants which rose to God 
from solemn choirs in every region of the earth ; it was the philosophy which 
Jesus, the Divine Master, taught the multitude. What did he teach them, seeing 
the crowds? “The eight beatitudes,” replies St. Bernardine of Sienna ; for the 
general understanding of which that holy teacher invites his auditors to consider 


* De Div. Nat. ii. ¢. 20. ¢ II. c. 15. ¢ Johan. Scot. i. 452. 
§ 8. Pet. Ven. Epist. Lib. i. 9. Bib. Cluniacens. 
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the dignity of: the doctrine, the sublimity of the doctrine, and the utility of 
doctrine.* “ Do you seek,” he asks, “ abstruse philosophy ? — study. the: bea 
tudes.” “ What so hidden,” demands St. Bernard, “ as that poverty is blessed 
— quid tam absconditum quam paupertatem esse beatam ? do you seek agreeabl 
study, read the blessing pronounced upon the poor.’ ‘ Feelix doctrina,” excl: t 
St. Bernardine of Sienna, ¢ “que a beatitudine initium’ sumit.” Hence t 
writers of the middle ages generally style the monks philosophers, on the prin 
that their simplicity was philosophy — “ simplicitas monachi philoeayiaay est.’?t 
St. Chrysostom always calls the monastic discipline philosophy, and so it continued 
to be termed. “ How was he not a philosopher,’ asks Paschasius: Raber i 
the ninth century, speaking of St. Adalhard, abbot of Corby ; “ for wisdom,” | 
continues, quoting the definition of St. Isidore,§ “is the knowledge of human 
and divine things, with the study of living virtuously. Therefore, without doub Ht, 
he who followed the things of God prudently, with God’s grace, and did not in- 
dolently neglect those of men, was a true philosopher or a wise man, as far as it 
is lawful to call any man wise.”{{ Bacchiarius was called by St. Gennadius “ vir 
Christiane philosophie,” which only meant, as Mabillon observes, that he was 
a monk, so generally was that title applied by the ancients to all of the monast C 
order.J 
Though this may surprise some modern readers, it gave no offence to intelli 
gences of the first order. Paschal would subscribe to such definitions ; for he 
says that the most philosophic part of the lives of Plato and Aristotle was that 
_ they lived simply and tranquilly ;** in which, assuredly, they might be surpassed 
by the meanest lay brother of a Franciscan convent. Nor were these views 
confined to the scholastic doctors and the avowed teachers of religious truth : we 
find them adopted by the illustrious scholars and promoters of secular learning, 
who were devoted to the explanation of the ancient philosophy. John Picus of 
Mirandula, writing to Aldus Manutius, and sending a copy of Homer, exhorts 
him to persevere in philosophic studies, in these terms : — “ Accinge ad philoso- 
phiam, sed hac lege ut memineris nullam esse philosophiam, que a mysteriorum 
veritate nos avocet ; philosophia veritatem querit ; theologia invenit, religio pos- 
sidet.”++ Hermolaus Barbarus, indeed, expressly says that he admires him for 
loving so the simple majesty of the ancient theologians.}} ‘ia 
Certainly some of our modern writers will smile to hear the names of the: ‘ 
thors most familiar to this philosopher. His nephew, John Francis Picus, says 
“ Of the ancient doctors of the church he had such a knowledge, that one might 
suppose he had spent his life in studying them alone ; and with the later thes alc 
gians, who use the style which is called Parisian, he was so familiar, that if any 


© 8. Bern. Senens. tom. ifi.. De Beat, Berm. 1V. +d. ili. ev, 4 Joan, Serls, de Nana 
§ Isidori Etymolog. Lib. ii. 3. | Vita S, Adalh. Mabill. Acta, SS, Ord, Bened. See, iv. p. 1. 
| De Studiis Monasticis, p. 1. ** Pensées, i. 9. ++ Joan P. Mir. Epist. Lib. i. 6. 
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' one proposed suddenly any of their most abstruse questions, he used to solve them 


with such acuteness that you would suppose he had before ‘his eyes all the say- 
ings of that particular doctor in question. Moreover, he was equally conversant 
with all schools ; nor was he addicted to any one in such a manner as to despise 
the other.’* Baptist the Mantuan, the Carmelite poet, writes accordingly to 
Francis Picus Mirandula, on the death of his uncle, saying, “‘ This immortal honor 
was wanting to your family,—that to the most ancient nobility, the abun- 
dance of wealth and military renown, should be added the excellence of so much 


wisdom ,— 
‘ Picus Joannes, ceelos, elementa, Deumque 


Doctus, adhuc juvenis, sanctificatus obit.” 


Francis Picus of Mirandula, himself no obscure philosopher, writing to Alber- 
tus Pius, says of his uncle, “ Let us write often to each other ; let us converse 
often on sacred subjects, for by such conversation those who live well are strength- 
ened, and their minds turned, as if wheels, by demons, ill-affected and contam- 
inated, are thus fixed and purified.’’{ Indeed, it is impossible to read these letters 
without observing, that in the judgment of their author piety was the true pbilos- 
ophy. All the illustrious men of that time evinced the same conviction. ‘‘ Won- 
der not,” says Marsilius Ficinus, writing to Francis Musano, “ that we’ blend 
medicine and the lyre with studies of theology ; for the body is healed by medi- 
cine, the spirit by sounds and odors and songs, and the mind, being diviue, by 
theology.”§ Writing to Philip Carduccio, he places all philosophy and happi- 
ness in charity. “Charity,” he says, “rather than science, transfers man to 
God.”|| Again in his work De Christiana Religione, addressed to Lorenzo the 
physician, he admits of nothing in philosophy but what is sanctioned by the 
church. ‘“O happy ages!’ he exclaims, “ which preserved this divine conjunc- 
tion of wisdom and religion. O miserable times, whenever there shall be a sep- 
aration and divorce between knowledge and goodness! If learning be transferred 
to the profane, it will deserve to be styled an instrument of lasciviousness and 
malice, rather than science. The most precious pearls of religion left to be treated 
of by the ignorant, would be trodden under the feet of swine! O men, citi- 
zens of a celestial country, and inhabitants of earth ! let us deliver philosophy, 
the sacred gift of God, from impiety if we can ; and we can if we wish. I exhort 
and beseech, therefore, all philosophers to attain to holy religion, and all priests 
diligently to apply to the study of wisdom. 

-“ To the moral notions of the ancients,” says another of these eminent philos- 
ophers, “ we must add the things that belong to a Christian ; for our religion is 
the only true philosophy. He enim sola vera philosophia est, religio nostra ; of 
which not to have the most diligent observance, both on account of itself and also 


* In Vita Ejus. + J. F. Pic. Mir. Epist. Lib. i. t Id. Lib. ii. 
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of the expectation of the future world being eternal, iw ten pel 

moment, would indicate insanity.”* And again, in another of his we sl , | Card 
says, “ It is absurd to suppose that the Christian life is one thing, and the ei 
life worthy of a philosopher another : for both are one and the same. Ther 
if any one should holily fear the precepts of the gospel, he would have in t 


"great part, nay, generally all of what is required.”+ 5 ae 

These views of men, in ages of faith, were not the result of vague reverer fo 
religion, and the mere impressions of piety, but the careful and legitimate de 
ductions of a patient and enlightened intelligence. These deep observers were 1 
ignorant of the fact remarked by St. Augustin, that “ no one can enter into trutl 
unless by charity,” or asa later philosopher observes, that “ the religious feeling 
is the beginning of the development of reason.” Doubtless Novalis partoo c 
largely of their penetration when he remarked that “ pure mathematics are relig or 
ion, that without enthusiasm, there can be no mathematics, that the highest | ife e 
is mathematical, that all historical knowledge strives to become mathematical, tha 
the mathematical power is the arwanging, ordaining power, that all mathemati ia ! 
knowledge strives to become philosophical, animated, rational—then poetical, after. 
wards moral, and at last religious.’ To sucha thinker as Novalis how shallow 
must appear the declamation of the moderns, reprobating the philosophy of the 
middle ages as being nothing else but theology ! Undoubtedly it may appear 
strange and obsolete, if the index of intellectual progress be the views of those em- 
inent men of a great northern school, which are accommodated equally to the m ote 
aphysical system of the materialists and to that of the partizans of Berkeley §—_ 
which leave aside the questions of the immateriality of the mind, the immortality 
of the soul, the doctrine of a future life, and that of rewards and punishments 
hereafter. But the name of psychology would never have been applied to sucha 
science in the middle ages. Lately, even in the parliament of France, there has 
been heard one eloquent voice assuming a higher tone: there has been found a 
statesman who “ would not reduce religious instruction to a lesson on some given” 
day or hour—who would have it administered at all times, that the whole of edu- 
cation should be impregnated witb it, that it should be felt as the constant atmos- 
phere of the school.” His efforts were in vain ; but he was defeated by votes, 
not by reason, which had pronounced long before, by the mouth of St. Thomas 
that “ the highest perfection to which man can arrive consists in the full knowl- 
edge of God, and that he can obtain it only by the operation and teaching of God 
who knows perfectly himself.’’|| Even the heathen writers had profounder views 
of the true nature of philosophic study than those who prevailed against the pro- 


posed measure that was conformable to this sentence. Who knows not that the 


1 
is 


* Hieron. Cardan, Prudentia Civilis, cap. Ix. + De Utilitate Adversi Capienda, cap. xxiv. ; 
t Schriften, ii, 235. § D. Stewart, Essays, Prelim. Dis. a 
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whole character of the philosophy of the eastern nations is that of a divine reve- 


~ Jation, formed according to the various fancies of sages ?* 


| Marsilius Ficinus, writing to Antonio Ziliolo Sophronio, reminds him that 
the whole philosophy of the ancients is nothing but a learned religion. “ What 


shall I say,” he adds, “ of Mercurius Trismigistus, all whose disputations begin 


with vows and end with sacrifices ?’’+ ‘ Nisi queestio de diis dijudicatur,”’ says 
Cicero, “ in summo errore necesse est homines atque in maximarum rerum ignor- 


— atione versari.”t So far were the ancient philosophers from inclining to the 


modern opinions, that morality, jurisprudence, and metaphysics can be best es- 
tablished by removing religion from the foundation. 

Aristotle reckons theology among the three branches of speculative philosophy, 
mathematics and physics being the other two ;§ and the Pythagoreans said that 
men being born for contemplation, ought to apply to theological wisdom, @eoAo- 
yikhs copias dei avrizoreio@ar.|| But above all it is Plato and Socrates, who 
on this point are in accordance with the scholastic wisdom, If St. Augustin says 
that science is as it were a certain instrument by which the edifice of charity 
ought to rise and that unless it be directed to this end, it avails not, or rather it 
is greatly injurious to the possessor,§] Socrates judges of the utility of the sciences, 
solely by the degree of their tendency to facilitate the search of what is noble and 
good in morals ; and if pursued with any other end, he pronounces them useless,** 
So far from understanding by philosophy, the study of mechanical arts, which 
he terms base, or the usual routine in education, which is all concerned, he says, 
with what is born and subject to perish from depending on the growth or decay 
of the body, he affirms that the only philosophy which he seeks, is that which can 
draw the soul from contingencies and time to the essential and immortal 
existence.}t+ He shows how philosophy leads to fellowship with the highest 
things, as being related to what is divine and eternal ;{t and he defines a philos- 
opher to be one who always seeks instruction, concerning not ephemeral, perish- 
able things, but the immortal nature.§§ Truly, as Ventura remarks, when Plato 
taught that philosophers ought to govern a state, he took care to guard his hearers 
from a misconception of the men to whom he alluded. 

“ Are we to regard as philosophers,’ he asks, “ such as pursue the arts of 
mathematics, and similar studies? By no means. These are only like philos- 
ophers.”|||| Philosophy, according to him, is the knowledge and study of God, and 
a philosopher is the man who withdraws his mind from sensible things to the 
study of God, which his disciple Plotinus so well understood, that his philosophy 
seems nothing else but a pure asceticism, or the contemplation of the divine nature. 
St. Augustin says, “ that Plato believed philosophy to consist in the love of God, 


* Tennemann, Geschichte der Phil. 9. + M. Ficini Epist. Lib. viii. t De Nat. Deor. 1. 
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hoe esse philasiplearbnmiane Deum, unde vult esse philosophum an 
Hence, we can easily understand why the more mystical of the fathers so great} 


loved Plato, who believed that all science and art would sink to the grou ind, un 
less referred to God. Inreading some of the books of that pilosopher, <<" E 
ing the regulation of the affections, the desire of the chief good, and the union of 
souls with the Divinity, one might at times forget that the page before the e eye ie 
not from the work of some of our ascetical writers. If Plato were again on earth 
it is these mystic writings of Catholics, full of divine wisdom, that he would ‘a 
gard as greatly philosophical, and not the frigid and empty treatises on sciences 
and morals, of men without religion professing to be philosophers ;+ some of y hom 
resemble perhaps those who appeared in an early age of Christianity, who, as St, 
Augustin tells us, used to call themselves Platonicians, through a shame of bein 
called Christians, lest a name should be common to them with the vulgar.t 
The scholastic lights illuminated the depths of the intellectual world, teaching g 
men to remark with Richard of St. Victor, how the philosophy of Christians & 
in the folly of the cross; for, as he observes, especially against wisdom did h 
sin who wished to obtain knowledge by robbery. Think, then, if you can be 
continues, how just it was in the one, and how pious in the other, who is the wis- 
dom of God, for the Father to avenge the injury of his Son, and for the Son to 
forgive it ; and, as contraries are cured by contraries, mark how fitting and inge- 
nious it was, that he who fell by folly should rise again by wisdom ; that he to 
whom falsehood had been the cause of perdition, might find safety in the way 1 
truth ; and that he who incurred death by the word of the devil, might return to 
life by the word of God.§ “ Our country is paradise,’ says St. Gregory, “ 
which, having seen Jesus, we must, like the Magi, return by a different way from 
that by which we left it ; for we left our own country by being proud, by being 
disobedient, by following visible things, by tasting forbidden food ; but we m ast 
return to it by weeping, by obeying, by despising visible things and curbing the 
appetite of the flesh ; for we who departed from the joys of paradise by delectation, 
are recalled to them by tears.’’|| The philosophy of the ages of faith was the re- 
turn to paradise, it was, therefore, religious, scholastical and ascetic combined, or, 
in other words, the knowledge and the love of God. 


* De Civit. Dei, viii, 9. + De Methodo Philosophandi, cap. ifi. a. 1. 4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 






= HAT the philosophy of the clean of heart, beholding God, should be ex- 
“posed to objections from men unpurified, who see only creatures, and who 
even invent unmeaning terms, to avoid confessing Him who made them ; 
that it should seem to them defectiveand false, and that it should be the 
object also of unwearied and bitter invective, can be a matter of surprise 
to no one who reflects upon the different relations of truth, and who has 
‘een accustomed to trace to their source the various intellectual phenomena present 
in the conduct of mankind. Such a result would have reasonably been expected, a 
priori, ifit were only from considering the fact which Novalis remarks, that “ in- 
stinctively the learned are hostile to the spiritual state, and that they must wage 
a mutual war when they are separated, because they tend to the same place ; for 
this separation, as he observes, appeared soon after the revolution of the sixteenth 
century, when men of letters having quarrelled with the scholastic theologians, on 
being reproved by them for rashly philosophizing, and for adopting pagan lan- 
guage, passed readily over to the side of Luther ;* and in latter times it became 
stil] more manifest while so many of the learned were ranking knowledge and faith 
in opposition to each other.+ 

“Moreover, as this penetrating observer remarks, men have at present various 
ideas of philosophy, while that of its Catholicity seems by all rejected. One says, 
philosophy must teach nothing anticonventional, it must chime in with national 
customs and religions, Another, philosophy must have nothing in common with 
poetry ; another, it must not be attainable by all minds ; it must have a lan- 
guage of its own, it must have no religion ; thus, every one dresses it up in some 
form dearest to his own heart. Many change their philosophy as their servants; 
at last, they hate all kinds, and choose to have none.t There were, however, be- 
‘sides this, other causes to produce the same impression, for such pains had been 
taken to misrepresent the whole history of the middle ages, the philosophic writ- 
ings of the period were known to so few, all works of a theological character be- 
ing excluded from consideration, that men, whose pursuits had been with science 
rather than erudition, might naturally fall into the common style of writing re- 
specting them, and, like the illustrious author of a discourse on the history of phi- 


* Berthier, Hist. de l’Eglise Gal. tom. xvii. 448. + Schriften, ii, 323, 
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only t the perverse iaielviby of the alchemists had, feo time to time,» a 
doubtful spark.” 
“ Tf the logic of that gloomy period,’ says this eminent philosopher, “ 
be justly described as the art of talking unintelligibly on matters of which wes 
ignorant, its physics might, with equal truth, be summed up as a deliberate pref- 
erence of ignorance to knowledge, in matters of every day’s experience and use 
—a sentence surfeited with truth, for, unquestionably, if the one could bai ald so de. 
scribed with justice, the other might be summed up as this author proposes 7 at, 
unfortunately, for his conclusion, every one who takes the trouble to consu t th 
writings of the schoolmen, perceives that the first step is impossible, and it may be 
permitted us to hope therefore, that this truly great and impartial observer of 
nature will be found in future works, when touching upon such ground, to 0 
renounce the style of our “ family libraries,’ and adopt in preference the tone il 
Leibnitz, who, after complaining of the deplorable and almost insuperable aversio nm 
of the moderns for the doctrines of the Catholie Church adds, that wise mer 
should endeavor to defend that ancient Catholic philosophy against the new th a, 
ories of the metaphysicians, who, like children, insult the greatest and most ill ¢ 
trious of men.* i 
With respect to the charges brought against the philosophers of the middle ages, 
I know not which to select in first place for consideration, for though numerous 
they seem to be all brought forward with the same vehemence as being each produc 
tiveof overwhelming results. Yet, setting aside those which relate to errors in phy~ 
sical science, when fairly met and investigated, the difficulty changes, for then 
chief embarrassment arises from inability to discover which is least undeserving 
of reply. What can the modern objectors expect from a patient hearing of this 
cause, by men of competent information? Do they think it enough to say i 


general, that they despise them 2? Truly, the judges will not see either in their 


lives or writings, in their deeds, or in their genius, what any reasonable a 
despise ; Lord Bacon, in praise of Antoninus Pius, says, “ that he had the pa- 
tient and subtle wit of a schoolman ; a fruit, no doubt, of the exceeding tranqui |. 
lity and serenity of his mind, which being no ways charged or encumbered either 
with fears, remorses, or scruples, but having been noted for a man of the purest 
goodness, without all fiction or affectation, made his mind continually present and 
entire.’’ Such a comparison does not seem to favor much the modern opinion re- 
specting the characteristic features of the human mind during the reign of scholas- 
tic philosophy. 
After collecting, however, the accusations of modern writers, we shall find 
they may in general be summed up by the contradictory charge that cheteid 
no inquiry, and that there was too much inquiry ; and both seem sdvancalil O 
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} _easionally by nearly all modern writers, who approach the subject. “ We have 


found in these ages,” says Guizot, “ only monuments of an intellectual ac- 





_ tivity which was merely practical, devoted to the wants of real life, and foreign 
- to the research of truth ; this is the state into which the human mind had fallen 
in the seventh and during the first half of the eighth century.” Brown is not 
satisfied with such limitations, for in his lectures on philosophy, in which he 

alludes to that of the middle ages, he designates it as being throughout very barbar- 
ous and futile. “No beautiful moral speculations,” he says, “ were then to com- 
pensate the poverty of intellectual science,” He attempts to show that the ques- 
tions which agitated the schools, respecting the philosophy of mind, morals, and 
natural theology, were absurd, and concludes, by applying to them the words of 
Seneca, Indignandum de isto, non disputandum est. We may commence our 
yeply by admitting that the first part of this charge is true, and that Brown had 
just grounds for rejecting any limits, since it was at all times true during the ages 
of faith ; so that we may even accept with gratitude the definition proposed by 
the illustrious author of the history of the inductive sciences, and designate them 
as “ the stationary period,’ during which, within the sphere of morals and re- 
ligion, inquiry had altogether ceased. 

Philosophie search,” as Tennemann well remarks, ‘ was excluded by the 
Christian religion, which revealed the will of God.’’ What human reason had 
so long looked for, was in the Christian doctrine found ; and, St. Irenzus said, 
* it was useless to seek truth from others, which was easily learned from the 
Chureh, in which, asin a treasury, the Apostles had placed all truths, in order that 
every one who wished might take from it the drink of life.”* This was not a thesis 
of philosophy, a question of science ; it was an authoritative promulgation, which 
required submission not inquiry. So we read of the first disciples, that they were 
persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in celebrating the Eucharist. 
Nothing within this sphere could be less open to the genius of inquiry. “ Let 
certainty yield to faith, glory to salvation,’ it is Tertullian who thus speaks, 
“faith is the rule. To know nothing against the rule is to know all things; 
therefore what resemblance between a philosopher and a Christian, a disciple of 
Greece and one of heaven? a negotiator of fame and one of salvation, an oper- 
ator of words and one of actions, a builder and a destroyer of things, an interpo- 
lator of error and a restorer of truth.’+ “ Unhappy man,” exclaims St. Augus- 
tin, “who knoweth all these things, and thee alone knoweth not; but blessed is 
he who knoweth thee, although he should be ignorant of all the rest.”t 

The school is but a faithful echo of these voices of the primitive Church. “ Non 
oportet sapientiam querere,” says its angel, “ nisi in Christo,’’§ and elsewhere he 
uses these remarkable words, “ In cruce inveniuntur omnia, de quibus homines 
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seek any thing but Christ alone.”+ The theology of the school was ee 
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and the whole art of living virtuously : sn bo vis anne wea ! 
all science, would seek only to know that one book, so also we should 


founded on Revelation. “ The knowledge of this science,’’ says St." 8, 
by Revelation.”’t Christian philosopbers consequently had not to specul: nt = | 
the numerous inquirers mentioned by Aristotle in his treatise de Anima, an 
examine whether the soul were fire or air, whether it consisted in motion or | 
ception, or the negation of body, whether it is called 70 27v, from warmth, or geal any, 
from the cold of breathing air. Neither had they to inquire whether the ¢ ies m: 
of life were such as the laws of God and of the Church required ; whether t 
truths of religion were such as they had received or not. Such continued toh ) 
the exemptions of philosophy through the middle ages, without an attempt being 
made tosuppress them. 

Behold how many silent adorers in the scholastie halls where Richard 
Aquinas sat. Lo, the crucifix, and the image of the Virgin Mother, and nla 30) 
emn throng with fingers placed upon the lip, to signify that beyond certain limits 
there is an end of disputation ! Here is no place for loquacious speculators ; how. ‘ 
ever beautiful may be their theories, their questions are all set at rest, there can 
be no reviving them. You are indignant? But perpetual, sober, tranquil rea-— 
son will not participate in your disdain ; on the contrary, if, at the spectacle of — 
your mockery, ridiculing the silence which reigns in this monastic region, a 
wandering fancy, reverting to the tales of old, should liken you to the poet in the © 
shades, who brought a similar charge against his wiser brother, it will prompt a 
reply resembling that which was given in his defence— I love that silence ; it 
delights me no less than the eloquence of those who now make speeches ”’§ M 

“ Fides non in qusestione philosophis est,” says St. Hilary, “sed in Evangelii 


doctrina.’’|} ‘ It would be absurd,” says St. Nilus to Alexander the grammarian, 
“if we, who ascend to the mount of the lofty Christian philosophy, were again to 
turn back to the darksome valley of vain glory, after the exploded prejudices of 
the gentiles, and after being perfected in prudence, were to relapse to second child | 
hood, making void the cross through a false philosophy.” 

This was the wisdom of the city as well as of the desert, during ages of faith. 
“ Philosophy seeks truth,” says Picus of Mirandula, “ Religion finds it.” So that 
in fact, it was the language of the school which Dante heard in Paradise, when 


Beatrice said— 





a Be not as the lumb, 
That, fickle wanton, leaves its mother’s milk, 


P 
ie 
ie 
To dally with itself in idle play.”** = 
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The Catholic Church, as we shall soon see, accepted the service of philosophy, 
‘but utterly rejected all attempts to found truth on any human speculations or 
discoveries. Men of vast capacity and of brilliant genius might rise up from 
time to time, and offer to do this, as if by way of imparting to her fresh life and 
efficiency: she paid them no attention ; she wanted none of them. She had 
already a philosophy complete and perfected. Every thing within her sphere 
had been determined and arranged ages ago. In that sense, as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus says, “ Faith was perfect learning, and nothing was wanting to perfect 
faith,’* therefore, when it was proposed by any one tosupply what he might 
choose to term a deficiency, by engaging in inquiries which supposed, by the very 
fact of their institution, that philosophy ought to have a different beginning and 
a different basis, the only return that he could expect for his proferred service, 
was a reply like that of St. Paulinus, ‘ Vacat tibi ut philosophus sis, non vacat 
tibi ut Christianus sis? Verte potius sententiam, et non tam disseras magna 
quam facias.” Her children, in fact, as Paschal says, had no need of such philos- 
ophie lectures, no need of these “ beautiful moral speculations.” “ It would be 
monstrous,” says Peter the Venerable, “to dispute at this time of the world, 
_ concerning the faith, now that the prince of this world is cast out from the world ; 
now that Christ rules from sea to sea, now that all are made docile to the teach- 
ing of God; now that, according to Isaiah,-‘ the earth is full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea ;’ now that Satan, after the long attacks of 
pagans and the disputation of heretics, hath so exhausted his quiver of iniquity, 
that there remains to him no longer any arrow that can injure.” At the time 
when such words were written, men could hardly have anticipated the arrival of 
an epoch like that which heard the illustrious Malebranche declaring, “ that the 
readers of Descartes should feel a secret joy for having been born in an age and 
country so happy, that they had not to be at the pains of going back to pagan 
times and to the extremity of the earth, to seek among barbarians and strangers 
for a doctor of truth.’’§ 

Even, independent of the logical deduction from having clearly established the 
grounds of wisdom, the inutility and folly of all inquiry, within a certain range 
of subjects, was generally recognized. “think,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ that 
divine secrets should be venerated rather than discussed,’’|| adding elsewhere, 
“Verius enim invenit amans quam disputans.”’ 

In ages of faith, men shrunk from engaging in disputation with those idle 
and sceptical persons, described by St. Augustin, “ Paratiores ad interrogandum, 
quam capaciores ad intelligendum.’’** “ If the human mind,” says he, “ would 
yield to clearest reason, there would not be need for many words: it is true, as 
we have to combat its irrational motions, there is necessity for more discourse, that 


*Pedag. Lib. i.c 6. + Pensées,i.11. + S. Pet. Ven. Ab. Clun. Epist. Lib. ii. 1. 
§ Recherche de la Vérité, Lib. vi. | De Sacramentis, Lib. ii, p. viii. c. 3. 
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we may cause them not only to see but to feel and handle truth. Ani yet, 
end will there be of disquisition, and what limit to discourse, if we think th 
we must always answer those who answer us? For many speak ini yuity an 
are indefatigably vain, who do not care what they say, provided they can conti rr 
dict us..’* “ Our disputes ought to be prohibited and punished as other 
crimes,” says Montaigne, “ we grow angry, first against the reasons, then a; 
the men : we dispute only to contradict ; and each one contradicting and being 
tradicted, the result of the dispute is to lose and annihilate truth.”’ 
If Catholie philosophers did not lay such stress upon the evidence of natu 
reasons, in relation to the great truths concerning human life here and hereaf 
it was from their experience of the difficulty of finding in nature what woul \ 
convince antagonists of this kind, and also from feeling assured that, as Paschal 
says, “ this knowledge, without Jesus Christ, is useless and sterile.” Whena 
man had been persuaded of certain immaterial truths dependent on a first truth 
in which they subsist, and which is called God, they would not have regaré¢ 1 
him as far advanced in philosophy, that is, in the work of his salvation. Fe 
lon speaks the sense of all these ages where he says, “‘ Beware of those great rea- 
soners who languish over learning, and are never able to come to the knowledge 
oftbetruth. Their curiosity isa spiritual avarice which is insatiable; they 
like conquerors who ravage the earth without possessing it.”’+ 
said Vincent of Beauvais, “that he seeks not 
account of any known cause, but is carried away by the mere love of knowing 


‘“* Tf any one be so curious,” 


unknown things, he is to be distinguished from a student, for he is ouly curious” 
and does not love unknown things, but rather hates them, so as to wish that none 
should exist, and that all things might be known.’’t{ Thus speaks the great en 
clopedist of the middle ages. Never, in short, was any conviction more p 
found, and more generally imparted, than that expressed by Fenelon, that “ The 

mind has no less need of fasting than the body ; that it also has its intemperanee 7 
that the fast of silence, recollection, and prayer is essential, as is also the cessati 
occasionally of external action, and whatever distracts the soul’’—that intellectual 
activity, when it is continual and without order, dries up and exhausts the in 
rior,—that is not enough to act and to give, that one must receive and be nouri 
ed, yielding up one’s self in peace to every divine impression. “ You are too much: | 
accustomed to mental application,” says that truly wise prelate to one who con-— | 
versed much with Jansenists, “ which leaves your interior void, and prevents ye to 
from remembering the secret presence of God. This propensity to argument is 
greatly to be feared. The people whom you frequent are infinitely dry, arg 
mentative, critical, and opposed to the true interior life. While you listen to 
them you will hear only an interminable reasoning and a dangerous curiosity, 
which will insensibly withdraw vou from grace to cast you back upon your ¢ 
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nature. Make then your greeay mind fast, make it keep silence, lead it to rest. 
- —Requiescite pusillum. God will then work more within it—If you will always 
be at work, you will not leave him liberty to act. O it is dangerous to be a busy- 
body in the interior life! Vacate, et videte quoniam ego sum Deus. — That is 
the true Sabbath ofthe Lord. This cessation of the soul is a great sacrifice.”’ 
These thoughts unfold at once the gulf which separates the men of ages of faith 
from those of the modern intellectual cultivation. The immense distance is appar- 
ent from these words. And now, again, a painful task devolves upon us; for I 
do not see how, in justice to men that are gone by, we can avoid throwing a glance 
at the opponents of the school around us, who pursue the study of philosophy, in 
order to ascertain whether their operations tend to invalidate the judgment of the 
“ Stationary Period.” Sooth, if the love of inquiry and the thirst of knowledge 
and the confidence of a personal illumination were sufficient for the purposes of 
| philosophy, there would be no ground at present for complaint. Where is there 
a door closed against the speculator who promises to give the last touch to reforma- 
tion? Where are there not triumphs prepared for those who, as St. Augustin, 
says, are indefatigably vain? At present, as in Plato’s time, one might justly 
affirm that “ if those who wish to taste of every science, and who go anxiously to 
all places of instruction, and who are insatiable in following teachers, are to be 
styled philosophers, there will be ‘a vast crowd of such philosophers ;” and truly 
we might add, too, with Glaucus, “ many of them strange kind of men—é#ro- 
zou.” or in this class must then be reckoned all frequenters of spectacles, and all 
lovers of rumor and of hearing lessons, who let out their ears for hire, never fail- 


¢ 


ing to attend on every occasion in cities and villages, whenever any thing is going 
forward. Socrates, however, replies that these men are not to be styled philosophers, 
for they have only some resemblance to philosophers—aAA’ dpoious pév pidroo- 
épors. But that real philosophers are those who love the spectacle of truth~ 
TOUS THS aANnOEias PiloPeapovas.* 

St. Clement of Alexandria remarks, that the Greeks themselves used to call their 
busy inquisitive sages sophists, and cites the words of Sophon the poet, and also 


of Cratinus,— 
Olov Gopi6taeyv 6unvos dvedipycare.+ 


These were, however, the men of most reputation, and the most successful in re- 
alizing a fortune. 

Protagoras, the famous sophist, having arrived in Athens, Hippocrates, the son 
of Apollodorus, came running before light to awaken Socrates and inform him 
of the circumstance. He knocked, and came rushing in, crying with a loud voice, 
“Socrates, are you asleep or awake ?—Protagoras is come! He arrived late last 
night, and I would have hastened to inform you, but that it was night before I 
could reach you ; so the moment I awoke from first sleep I came hastening to 


* De Repub. Lib. v. + Stromat. i. 3. 
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to learn of him T would expend my all, and all the wealth of friends ; ; and 
come to beg that you will speak to him concerning me, and persuade him to 1 na 
me wise also, It is true I have never seen him and never heard him, for T 
a child at the time of his former visit to Athens ; but, O Socrates ! all m en prai 
him, and say that he is the most able of ——— But why do we not fly t ef 
that we may find him within? Let us go.” “ My good fellow,”’ 7 So 2. 
rates, “ let us not go, for it is very early, but let us wait here until it be ligh 
and then let us go ; for Protagoras stays much within : so take courage ; we shal 
probably find him at home.” On arriving, they find the door shut, The pel er, 
acertain eunuch, was oppressed with the multitude of sophists who used to come 
to the house ; so that when they knocked, le opened angrily, and looking at them, 
said, “ Umph ! some sophists! He is not at leisure.’’ And so saying, | ‘ith 
both hands he violently shut the door, Again they knocked, and he replied with 
out opening the door, “ Did you not hear, men, that he is not at leisure ?” “ Bu t, 
O good man !” the strangers replied, “ we have come desiring to see Protagoras, 
We are not sophists ourselves : therefore announce our arrival.” Soon afterwards 
the man opened the door.* rs 
A scene like this would not be strange, at present, in Paris or in London, where 
something similar is passing every day ; only with this difference, that instead 
of there being only one Socrates to look on, there are as many Socrateses as there ar 2 
Catholics, conscious of their own position, or men already weary of the spectacle 
of human errors, 
St. Augustin had heard great things of the eloquence of Faustus the Maniche 
“Only wait till you hear him,” was the general advice he received. Disappoll - 
ment, however, was his impression when the sophist had spoken. St. Augustin 
was then in his twenty-ninth year, and, asa French writer remarks, at that age 
one has generally discovered the vanity of the word of man. 
Not to proceed with observations which will be called for when we come to 
speak of the method of philosophy in ages of faith, one may deplore here the neces 
sity which so many have created for themselves of returning to those inquiries, con- 
cerning every duty and the foundation of all our hopes, from which the human 
mind had been long so happily delivered. ‘“ O Christ, it is too true ! thy eclipse 
is very dark,” exclaims Lamartine; but he should have added, to those who must 
seek the cause of it in themselves. The earth, indeed, has cast its shadow upon 
many. “ We walk,” as he observes, “in an age when every thing falls with a 


great crash. The dust of twenty centuries, in their overthrow, covers every thing ; 


darkness and light float confusedly before our eyes ; one cries, lo! truth is in the 
city ; and another, lo! it is in the wilderness.” 3 
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In what do the moderns agree? In philosophy separated from religion, pur- 
sued as an independent study ; systems are opposed to systems, theories overthrow 


, ci * . * . . 
theories, opinions and principles destroy each other. True, there are inquiries 


aT enough, but of what nature ? ‘‘ Some questions,” says St. Clement of Alexandria, 
; are worthy of being punished, such as that which demands proof of a Provi- 
dence ; since it is manifest, from the aspect of all visible things, that there is a 
-  Providence.”* On this principle there would be more need of a censor than of 
 alogician, in some modern schools. It is the tribunals which can best attest 


what has been learned from these giants, these impious sons of earth, who like 





madmen turn one another to ridicule, each thinking himself exclusively in pos- 
session of truth. No, it is a vain boast of Tiedman, “ that the history of philos- 
ophy offers us a perspective of consolation and joy, and that the human reason 
once awakened has never retrograded, but advanced without ceasing ;” for the 
amount of all is only that men have endeavored to revive the ancient impieties, 
which time, the enemy of error, had destroyed. Indeed, the same author refutes 
himself, and confesses, a little before, that it presents ” a miserable and tearful 
spectacle.” Who can enumerate the sects which now exist in philosophy? Nor 
does Degerando supply a more cheering picture of its condition. Tiedman himself 
complains that the great men of these latter times have left incomplete many things 
relative to first notions aud principles, and that sufficient care has not been taken 
to determine the foundations of the structure. What Seneca says of theories in 
his day may be applied to the grand investigations and beautiful speculations 
which Professor Brown prefers to the scholastic philosophy. ‘ They are not a 
remedy for the soul, but an exercise for the wit ;” serving, as Cicero says, not 
to utility, but only to amuse the mind. “ All their disputation,” he says, 
_ seem to have conferred no benefit upon men, but only delectationem quamdam 
otii ;” or, as Lactantius says, they did not dispute that they might teach, sed ut 
se oblectent in otio. After many reformations in philosophy, came the Wolfian 
reformation, which was soon left to be reformed by others; and at length, after 
three centuries of reformations, Degerando now says that a new thorough reforma- 
__ tion is absolutely necessary, for that as yet it has never been effected. 
Really, if we were to ask what is found at present in these regions of philosophy, 
that are said to be mystical and spiritual, and not Catholic, the reply might be 
made, without satiric exaggeration, in the words of Trugeeus who says, on his re- 
turn from the sky, that he had found nothing but 


bvyas bv’ 7H rpets Sr8vpaufhod16 a6KaAwy.t 


What do I see in this land of independent choosers? Truly, as contrasted with 
what we have left in the regions of philosophy, sanctified and illumined by the 
Catholic faith, I do not know how one could better qualify it than in the words 


* Stromat. Lib. v. + Aristoph. Pax, 829. 
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If these philosophers were to ie asked by one of the old holy fathers ¢ ir 
monastic order what they have done for men, they could not reply more to. th 
purpose than by imitating the style of the poet in the shades,—* We haves 
them to vote, to cry Hear and Hip ; to say, I am free to confess ; to ask, 
pay ? is there good security ? to distinguish, in metaphysics, the I-hood snl 
uot-I-hood—in diplomacy, non-intervention and co-operation,’’ Alas ! we cannot 
expect that they will confess, what is equally true, that they have rendered them 
independent of all morality, but what each man’s passion dictates—fond of far 
and revolution—that they have put it into the heads of young men to drink poe | 
son, and smother themselves with charcoal, and cut their owu throats, in rivalry 
of Brutus, to show their hate of kings. The conclusion might be in the sentence 
of the church at Lauds, on the foufth feria,—‘Nolite multiplicare loqui sublimia: 
gloriantes ; recedant vetera de ore vestro, quia Deus scientiarum Dominus 
est.” 

But let us return to ages of faith, and examine whether it be indeed a fact that 
an end was put to all inquiry ; for though unquestionably men did not then phi- 
losophize with a view to discover religious and moral truths, there are innumer- 
able testimonies which seem utterly at variance with such anopinion. What! _ 
were there no inquiries, no beautiful investigations, when we are told by Hugo 
of St. Victor that “ the whole life of man was in question ?” and that “ as long— 
as he lives he inquires ? No one wishes to be deceived,” he continues, “ not even | 
those who may wish to deceive. This shows that nothing is more proper to the 
heart of man than truth ; but the perverse seek truth where there is not salva- 
tion.” * ) 

“ Christianity, in its origin,” as Staudenmaier observes, “ did not indeed as- 
sume a scientific form, The Divine Spirit manifested its power first in producing 
a divine life ; but it was in the natural order of things, and certainly not repug-— 
nant to its divine object, that this life should subsequently become the subject of 
reflections and abstractions, when from without, after various struggles, the minds 
of men penetrated deeper into it, and demanded what it was.” That there was | 
no indifference, in the middle ages, with regard to such discussions, is clear from 
the fact of the predominance of the scholastic philosophy. 

The admonitions of Hugo de St. Victor show that there was even need of warn- — 
ing men from passing beyond the proper limits of inquiry. ‘ Many are the 
questions of men,” saith he ; “ so long as they live they always inquire. Would 
that they were as studious to seek goodness as they are curious to discover truth | _ 


” 
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- It is common to all men to seek truth, even to those who love not goodness. 
“Many seek truth without goodness, but goodness is the companion of truth, 
“Truth comes not readily without goodness ; or if it come, it does not come from 
those parts where is salvation. Men inquire whether their sins return to them 
after having been forgiven, if they again full; they wish to know the evil, but 
they do not wish so much to avoid it.”* Many things can be asked, if all things 
ought to be asked which can be asked. You ask about the state of the soul, on 
‘Jeaving the body. All these things are fit subjects for fear, rather than for in- 
quiry.t| You ask what becomes of the body of Christ ? Such are the thoughts 
of man, that can hardly rest in those things where least of all there should be in- 
quiry.t Again, you say, if I am to love one man as myself, then 1 must love 
three or four men more than myself. Such are the questions of men, and thus do 
they disquiet themselves with their cogitations.§ St. Anselm says, that questions 
respecting the foundations and the mysteries of our faith are often proposed, not 
only by the learned, but also by the illiterate. ‘“ De qua questione,’’ he says, 
alluding to the doctrine of the incarnation, “ non solum literati sed etiam illiterati 
multi queerunt, et rationem ejus desiderant.’’|| Cardinal Ximenes, amidst al] his 
multiplied cares, had a custom of having philosophical questions proposed at din- 
ner and supper, on which the learned men who always surrounded him disputed.§ 
The custom even prevailed in some houses of secular nobles. 
_ The feudal times,” says a modern author, “‘ were a memorable epoch of ardent 
discussions and of prodigious research.’’** Nothing but ignorance can induce an 
‘unprejudiced person to havea different opinion. In the fifth as well as in the 
“nineteenty century, the maxim of apostolic men has been, “ Catholicism has every 
thing to hope and nothing to fear from theadvancement of philosophy.” It check- 
ed not, it solicited discussions ; and Dante does but use the language of the Church 
‘in making Beatrice reply, ‘‘ The thirst of knowledge high whereby thou art in- 
flamed to search the meaning of what here thou seest, the more it warms thee 
‘pleases me the more.”+} But what were the men, and what were the discussions ? 
Here, again, error is widely spread. 

John Picus of Mirandula will be allowed, I suppose, to rank among those who 

were no mean judges of intellectual merit ; and he alludes to Albert the Great in 
this style: — “ Albertus noster, non minus profecto doctrina quam cognomento 
magnus.”{{ Hear how he writes to Hermolaus Barbarus :—“ It sometimes 
‘shames and grieves me to think of my studies, and of the years which I should 
have better spent with Thomas, John Scot, and Albert, who lived renowned in their 
age, aud who will live hereafter, notin the schools of grammarians and peda- 
-gogues, but crowned in the assemblies of the lovers of wisdom.”§§ 


* Hugo 8. Vict. de Sacramentis, Lib. ii. xiv. c. 9. 


+ Id. Lib. ii. p. xvi. c. 2. t Id. ii. p. viii. c. 13. 
§ Id. ii. p. xiii. c. 10. | Cur Deus Homo, Lib. i. eap.1. { Wad. An. Minor. tom. xvi. 
** Tableau Hist. des Sciences Occultes, Introduct. tt Par. xxx. tt Apolog. 
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into the shoabeoesete Sra of your soul. You say this is ‘barbarous Latin| ni 
this is not Latin, not Roman style. But what hinders, if these philo: 
whom you call barbarous, should have conspired to follow a certain law o sp p 
ing? Isit not, then, equally holy with them as the Roman law is with yor ou? 
not this imposition of names arbitrary? Anacharsis makes a solecism with a 
Athenians; but the Athenians are guilty of the same with the Seythians, 1 ie 
money we do not seek what is the device, but what is the substance ; Dorie 0 
any one exchange pure gold bearing a Teutonic image for base alloy stampe 
with a Roman symbol. As Cato says, ‘ Vivere sine lingua possumus forte 1 10 
commode—sed sine corde nullo modo possumus.’ Lucretius writes de Natura, ¢ | 
Deo, de Providentia. Let any one of ours write on the same—let John Se 
write on it: the one will tell you that atoms are the principles of things 
all things happen by chance ; hut this he says in Latin, and with elegance. Joh ar 
says what nature attests ; but he says it rudely, not in Latin words. Who vill 
nevertheless, hesitate between them ?”* 7 
“ Those who now philosophize,” says Benedict Accolti Aretinus, “ have ne 
glected eloquence, to which the ancients devoted themselves, but not the less hay 
they studied truth. What great masters, within the last four hundred years, 
have France, Italy, Germany, and Spain produced? What more noble than 
the schools of philosophers and theologians in Paris, and in some cities of Italy 
and Spain? Nor do I know to what ancient philosopher, except Plato ang 
Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, and blessed Thomas can be compared— who wrot 
so many things, as if they had never taken rest—so subtilly and copiously inves 
tigated all things, that nothing seems to have been hidden from them which the 
human mind can acquire. Giles of Rome, John Scot, Alexander de Hales, Bona. 
ventura, Francis Maro, Jacobus Forliviensis, Blase of Parma, Ugo of Sienna, 
Paul the Venetian, and Loysius, Marsilius, Innocent V., and Benedict XT 
Hugo the Dominican, and John Dominicus, and many others, were all p ince 
of philosophy ; vor in the wisdom of sacred theology do the moderns yield to 
the first doctors of the church, unless to Augustin, who by a certain divine geniu 
surpassed all others, But the moral or mystic senses of the Scriptures, and reir 


admirable abundance, these deliver still better. Nor would I dare to say thi , 
unless I found it was the opinion of the most learned in these arts, to whom |] 
think, on account of their prodigious erudition, faith must be yielded.’ An- 
gelo Politian speaks of Tertullian with admiration.t Indeed, he might well do 
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_ so, in spite of Gibbon’s sneers ; and how well did these great men appreciate St. 
. Augustin, who, as Michelet remarks, is an entire world in himself, 

«Who will fear to oppose to Plato Augustin ?—Thomas, Albert, and Scot to 
Aristotle ?” It is no less learned a philosopher than Francis Picus of Miran- 
dula who speaks. ‘‘ How many questions,’ he continues, ‘‘ were disputed and 
exhausted by them which he never touched? Thetruths of both testaments 

warmed them, of which he knew nothing. Who doth not perceive that Lactan- 
tius equals or perhaps excels Cicero in eloquence ? But what shall we say of the 
rhetorical power of Jerome? Whoever has read him need not be told what that 
is. I omit Cyprian, Rufinus, Ambrose, Paulinus, Augustin, Severus, Hilary, Leo, 

and many others, who are equal to the ancient orators ; and if we regard that 
part of philosophy more especially which embraces practice, how far are the Gen- 
tiles surpassed by our men who have written sums of theology — Alexander, 
Thomas, Henry, Albert, and, above all, Gregory, in his Commentary on the Book 
of Job ?’* 

Such were the views of the great Italian scholars of the fifteenth century. 
Let us even hear men at open variance with the school. ‘As for myself,” says 
Heinsius, “ I confess I gladly study Gregory the theologian, in whose writings 
eloquence and erudition contend with religion ; and I never feel such an eleva- 
tion of mind as when I read his account of the life and studies and death of Ba- 

silt Basil and Gregory are my delights, of whom I cannot but admire—in the 
one such great facility with care, and in the other such mighty force of language 
with piety. I see the gentle eloquence of Theodoret, his simple candor in inter- 
preting without any ambition, a full and nervous body of erudition in confuting 

error, and a great knowledge of antiquity. What shall I say of the force of 
Tertullian, of the vast erudition of Clemens, of the tragic buskin of Hilary, of 
the candor and facility of Chrysostom, of the digressions sweeter than honey, of 
the acute and powerful disputations of an Augustin ;—what of the exact industry 
of a Jerome, or of the diffuse and truly Ciceronian eloquence of a Lactantius ;— 
what of my ancient loves, that sweetest Bernard, of that first Leo, who poured 
forth as many divine apophthegms as he uttered sentences ?” + 

Now with the ancient fathers the schoolmen were thoroughly imbued. One can 
never be sure, in reading Henry of Ghent, whether the sentence be his own, or 
one of Augustin or Chrysostom. Their merit, therefore, may be judged of from 
that one observation ; and in fact, ‘“‘from the vast range of European literature 
during the middle ages” says a modern historian,“it would not be difficult to 
select works which, for invention, might confer honor on the noblest of our poets, 
and which, for depth of thought and acuteness of reasoning, have not since been 
equalled by the most celebrated of our philosophers.”§ Staudenmaier remarks, 


* J. F. P. Miland. de Studio Divine et Hum. Philosophie. Lib. i. cap. 7. 
+ Heinsii. Orat. IX. ¢ D. Heinsii Orat. VIII. 


§ Lardner, Cab. Encycl. Hist. of Mid. Age, iv. 313. 
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that in the writings of John Scot we find not only the es of Plat, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Augustin, but also those of Leibnitz, Schelli “il L 
gel, Baader, and other illustrious men of modern times ; Lskeites being no 
that of an individual, but rather that of humanity itself. He embraced the whi 
middle ages, and united in harmony within himself both the scholastic p 
ophy and mysticism. He is an Anselm in mind, a Bernard in feeling ; he wi 
not of any one age, but he embraced all times.* But it is asked, what was t 
object of their discussions ? were not their abilities misapplied ? ls 
astonished to hear such an opinion advocated by men professing the true wisdom, 
In the first place, what error of ancient or of the present times opposed to th 
Catholic philosophy was not then considered and refuted ? “ The cunning and 
patient race of heretics who disturb the peace of the saints are of this use,” sa 
Augustin, “ that in order to defend the Catholic faith against them, eae: thi | 
are considered more diligently, understood more clearly, and more constantl: 
preached.’’+ J 
When Luther and his peers arose, they were unable to broach a single opinion 
which had not been long philosophically as well as theologically weighed and found 
wanting. The argumentsagainst the Catholic rule of faith, against the supremacy 
of Rome, against indulgences, against the religious orders, against the doctrine of 
the blessed Eucharist,—all had, ages before, been calmly heard and solidly re 
futed. Again, the Monologium, Prosologium, and the treatise Contra I nsipien- 
tem of St. Anselm, in which he brings the most clear and elaborate proof of the 
existence of God, will show how well that age was defended against atheists. The 
anonymous monk of Ratisbon, whose book on his temptations and various fortunes _ 
was published by Mabillon, unfolds for refutation thoughts which are the secret 
of much infidelity at the present day :t and in their general expositions of the ~ 
Christian doctrine, for every step they took care to have such ground as was 
admitted by all kinds of adversaries ; so that the disciple says to St. Anselm, 
“You have so proved the doctrine of the incarnation, that if a few things were 
removed from our books, such as concerning the Trinity and Adam, you have o 


satisfied the reason, not alone of Jews, but also of pagans.” § . 
The objections of modern infidels, taking in a gross literal sense the figurative 
and imperfect expressions of theologians in relation to God, are all answered in 
advance by the Master of the Sentences, Peter Lombard.|| . 7 
Guizot, after censuring the form and connection of the books of the middle 
age, admits that they are very remarkable monuments of the activity and rich- 
ness of the human mind. “ We find in them,’’ he says, “ many vast and orig- — 
inal views: questions are often solved by them in their profoundest depths ; the 
light of philosophical truth, of literary beauty, shines out each instant, The vein 
is covered in the mine, but it contains much metal, and deserves to be worked.” 


* Johan Scotus und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit. 39. + De Civ. Dei, xvi. 2. 
¢ Vetera Analect. 108, § Cur, Deus Homo, 22, | Lib. i. dist, xlv. 
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_ The scholastic rind is ridiculed, but, after all, as Standenmaier says, “ the form 
stron in which so many of these works are written in philosophy itself— 
the inward alternate speech of the speculative spirit, which at the same time is 
moved by the most powerful feeling. Truth produces itself before our eyes, by 
-aliving process ; and through this dramatic style these works have that air of 
perpetual freshness which imparts to them an eternal youth.’’* 

Truly, notwithstanding what has bee: so often repeated respecting the barbar- 
ism and folly of the scholastic disputes by men who seem practically to regard 
no questions of importance, but such as affect the pleasure and profit of animal 
life, nothing can shake my conviction that it was a sublime spectacle to behold 
the scholastic crowd in the Gothic halls of the monastery of the middle 
ages, where debate was held concerning the awful and magnificent subjects which 
are presented by religion to the contemplation of man. Some idea of the impres- 
sion which it could produce upon the youth assembled can be formed by those 


who have lately heard the lectures in the college of St. Stanislaus at Paris, before 


the studious disciples of that house, and the philosophers and poets who gained 
admittance to hear them. 

What noble and sublime speculations were pursued in humble dependence and 
submission to the authority of God’s word! It is an honorable contest of those 
who love not themselves, but truth; it is a splendid disputation ; there is noth- 
ing contrary to purity and decorum, nothing ignoble of turpitude and sbame, 
nothing involved or tortuous. Compare the questions and distinctions of Peter 
Lombard with those of Plato and Cicero, and how dry, wearisome, and unprofit- 
able seem all the speculations of the heathen philosophersin comparison. The 


style of the latter may be more pure—it is, of course, classical ; but what supe- 


rior majesty and grace in the conceptions of the Christian disputants! How 


“much more extensive, too, was the field open to them, and with what ardor and 


with what subtilty did they cultivate it! Assuredly the monastic school suffers 


not in comparison with the spots where Plato tanght. 


Do you desire sublime subjects, profound discussions, conducted at least in the 


solemn and impressive language which belongs to earnestness and conviction ? 


Where can you be satisfied if you do not find them in the meditations of St. 
Anselm, or in the hints for meditation suggested in innumerable treatises by St. 
Bonaventura, so admirable for the order, and precision, and depth of the thoughts? 
Such as where he shows the sevenfold ascent of the soul of man, from meditating 
on the passion of Jesus, the two modes of ascent by the gift of wisdom and under- 
standing, the ascent by the gift of counsel, the ascent by the gift of fortitude, the 
ascent by the gift of knowledge, the ascent by the gift of piety, the ascent by the 
gift of fear ; the development of which propositions, in most affecting language, 
forms a perfect epitome of the whole Christian wisdom.+ 


* Johan Scotus und die Wissenchaft seiner Zeit. 482. + Stimul, Div. Amoris, p. 1. cap, 7. 
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*aesde'plitiaediy ia di whikieeve s treatises, in feu at Allgrwans sed 
Honorius heehee vsisdbns « Gidea disciple of St. Anselm, or in tie al rofor 
disquisitions of Hugo de St. Victor, on the origin of evil,* or in the treatise of § 
Anselm, Cur Deus Homo, than which perhaps the human mind has 1 
duced anything more sublime ? The most subtle objections that can be pro} pos 
against the Christian doctrines are here stated, almost in the very terms of th 
French infidels, and refuted with an admirable power of dialectics. Avs age 
which had only heard the questions of Hugo of St. Victor on St. Paul’s Epistles 
or the sublime meditations of Richard, his great disciple, on the doctrines of faith, 
could never have been justly accused of shunning deep and useful investig 

What high questions respecting the mysteries of creation do we find i in | 
works of Duns Scotus ? The infidels of our age would there find some of the a 
own interrogations, and would be invited to consider “ Utrum Deus possit aliquid 
creare ?” as if the first cause were sometimes more determinate to producing an 
effect than at others, and not always the same immediately.t 

How far behind are many at present in their reasoning, forgetting those who, 
with Hugo of St. Victor and Boethius, knew that neither is foreknowledge 
cause of things nor are things the cause of foreknowledge, as otherwise, what is — 
temporal would be the cause of what is eternal, and that foreknowledge is improp- 
erly ascribed to God, as in him nothing is future, nothing past, since his knowl — 
edge can neither be increased nor diminished.{ How admirable again their man. 
ner of reconciling liberty with grace, saying with St. Augustin, “ Tanto liberior — 
quanto sanior : tanto sanior quanto diving gratie subjectior.”§ The importance 
of such views will appear from observing the evils which have arisen in later — 
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times, from false opinions on the subject which they involve. 
What shall I say of the Angel of the School ? Truly those who have drunk — 
deep of his wisdom will prefer smiling in silence, to any apology before the bar 
of those who now arraign him. Pope John the Twenty-second said that his wis- 
dom was itself miraculous. ‘“ Wondrous truly it is,’ says Anthony Possevin, — 
“ how rich and fruitful was his mind, how perspicuous on every subject, how full” 
of divine and human philosophy.” || ii 
But take others, open Henry of Ghent and read all the first part of his sum, 
and then say whether, in the middle ages, He, who did provide Augustin of his — 
lore, had not raised up men competent to follow even that renowned doctor of the — 


Church, treating on the nature of the soul. | 


But in all the great luminaries of the School there are important questions, there i 
are just, profound views, there is logical power, there is vast erudition! It is not_ 
dreams or vanities of men, or fables of poets, or speculations of tradesmen that 


they will explain. You will hear the voice of wisdom, the traditions of the 


* Summe Sentent. Tract. iii, } Duns Scoti Lib. ii. Sent. Dist. 1. 9. 2. 
¢ Hugo of S. Vict. Sum. Sentent. Tract. 1.12. § Ep. ad Hilar, 
| Appar. Sac. 2. { in his Xth book, De Trinitate. 
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jends of God in all ages of the world, illustrations, admonitions, precepts. They 
dispute concerning nature and the immortality of the soul ; they dispute on the 
contempt of death, which they saw daily before their eyes ; they dispute like the 
illustrious professor who has lately araazed our metropolis* on the light which 
science throws upon religion. To use the words of a recent historian, “ we may 
ransack in vain the whole realm of philosophy for more profound disquisitions 
into the nature and relations of things.”{ And indeed if these scholastic philos- 
ophers were again to come on earth, they might address the moderns in Cicero’s 
words, and say, ‘‘ When we hear your lectures we are surprised that you should 
thus disdain us.” Nobis enim ista quesita, 4 nobis descripta, notata, precepta 
sunt ; omniumque rerumpublicarum rectiones, genera, status, mutationes, leges 
etiam et instituta ac mores civitatum perscripsimus. Eloquentis vero, que et 
principibus maxime ornamento est, et qua te audivimus valere plurimum, quan. 
tum tibi ex monumentis nostris addidisses ?{ 

In truth, how do the subjects of our disquisitions fade before the sublime gran- 
deur of their accustomed themes,—the origin of evil, the fall of man, original 
sin? ‘The very titles of their books are pregnant with thought: ‘“ Liber unde ma- 
lum” is that of one of the volumes left to the monastic library of Durham, by 
the bishop, Hugo Pudsy, in the twelfth century : those prefixed to the books of 
Richard of St. Victor are alone enough to put to shame the modern philosophy. 
Then what profound wisdom, what piercing views into the secrets of nature, yea, 
even what an atmosphere of poetry do we find whenever we assist at their de- 
bates? And remark too, bow it is only in the Catholic schools that such ques- 
tions can be discussed with serenity and joy, for that which reveals God to the 
clean of heart, covers other men with darkness, with cold impenetrable gloom. 


BopBopw 8 tda0 
Aaunpov uraivarv, od 209 edpnoers morov.§ 





—if you mix earth with the limpid source, you will find no remedy for your 
thirst. 

Milton felt this, and therefore, in describing Satan and his cursed crew, he ap- 
points to them as a punishment the exercise of the school.— 


** Others apart sat on a hill retired 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Of good and evil much they argued, then 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame.” 


Milton had conversed with the new instructors, and had heard their vain wis- 
dom and false philosophy, which, from the tongue of Calvin and his followers, 


* Dr. Wiseman. + Hist. of Mid. Ages, Lardner, Cyclop. 
_ } De Finibus, Lib. iv. § Eumen, 694. 
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“cou hemous) pci ca ia 
‘new delusions, points at which more wise than they had ernie ‘an 
the contrary, had been long an ardent disciple in the Catholic school, y 
Marsilius Ficiuus remarks of the question of predestination, “ Love wa as 3 
to solve all problems, for what more voluntary than love? and yet wh at on 
necessary ?”* Thus the reason of their having formed such different no 
of controversy is explained, 

Certainly the former must have conducted these inquiries in a strange 1 
to suggest such an idea to the philosophic mind of one who loved sheet 
theological questions which the Protestant poet appoints as a task for the ond 
in hell, are deemed by the bard of Catholic ages, as an exercise for the blessed n 
unworthy paradise. Indeed Catholic philosophers expressly ascribed the triumph 
of their poets to their having imbibed the spirit and even the language of th 


school. “ Dante is grand and sublime! What marvel,” continues John Pien 
of Mirandula, “since philosophizing, nature compels him to be so when treatin; 
on God, on the soul, on the blessed, and repeating what Thomas, what August in 
wrote concerning them, whose writings he so frequently studied with assiduity, 
deeply meditating on them? It was not so admirable in Dante to have daml 2 
this, as it would have been shameful not to have done it. Ifhe flieth subligiea 
is the wings of the subject which carry him on high.” a 

But it is time to cut short this part of our discourse, and indeed there are mo- 
ments when one might be inclined to think that such defence is superfluous 
since those who are considered by many as at the head of the social progress, are 
beginning to reject philosophy with defiance, on the very ground that the results 
of the habits which it engenders are favorable to what they consider ancie 
superstition, and inconsistent with the kind of civilization which they wish 
propagate. Philosophy, poetry, and literature, are regarded by them with dis- 
gust as anti-revolutionary, and therefore, in their estimation, as degrading to the 
nature of man. Both in Germany and France many writers are found p ofess- 
ing hopes that they may live to see men become wilder, and a conviction th it it 
the rudeness of a savage state must be looked for the ultimate reform and triumph 
of humanity. Such views are not perhaps so novel or so unconnected with th 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century as we might at first suppose: but I 
have not time to investigate this point. a : 

Let us return to the more common objections against the scholastic a 
ophy. 

Weare told that the ingenuity of its disputants was generally exercised i 
strange and puerile subtilties, but though this is not the occasion which I shall 
choose for showing the contrary, one cannot I think hear the charge without per- 


ceiving that what is brought forward to shame them must at once turn to thei 
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praise ; for if the speculations of St. Thomas are sometimes spun fine, and if his 
divisions run to niceties, this was the fault of the speculative refining genius of 
the Arabians whom he had undertaken to pursue and confute throughout their 
whole system: and besides these “strange and puerile subtilties” are not the 
general but the occasional exercise of scholastic writers. If it be asked, why did 
it become so at all? I would answer, let the moderns reply who are obliged to 
return to the pagan disputations, from the need of which the scholastic philosophers 
felt themselves delivered. Let those repeat the objection who have contributed, 
all over Europe, to the solemn opening of debates, which shake the first elements 
of all human knowledge, and the very foundation and security of social life. 
That neglect of the higher objects of knowledge, which Tennemann ascribes to 
the scholastic philosophy, was the result of a conviction that those higher objects, 
having been already established by revelation, were beyond the proper sphere of 
its researches ; and if this writer finds, under the yoke of authority, insipidity, a 
spirit of minuteness in dissection and division, he admits having found also there 


4 dialectic exercise of reason, quickness, and subtilty of thought, extension of 


the sphere of dogmatical metaphysics, ingenious and acute explanation of theolog- 
ical ideas, and a deep speculative spirit.””* 

The ancient sages would not have deemed the subtle investigations of the school 
unphilosophical, for Pythagoras expressly recommended to his disciples an intent 
and unwearied examination of difficult speculations, and a ruminating upon 
them.+ In fact, the insignificance of the subject itself sometimes chosen by the 
scholastics, only proves their conviction, that it was not expedient to treat im- 
portant truths in that manner, or decorous to exercise the argumentative faculty 


upon points that were of faith. In the school, indeed, occasionally we hear of 


things that do almost mock the grasp of thought, but in general, what after all 
were these subtle questions ? It might be for a Hugo of St. Victor, in treating 
of the vanities of the world, to speak ironically of the very important topics on 
which some scholastics were then vehemently disputing, but assuredly the same 
privilege cannot, with any justice, be assumed by the authors of frivolous and in- 
terminable disquisitions, the meaning of which they cannot themselves, perhaps, 
comprehend a few months after they have held them,—to whose books every so- 
ber mind might devoutly wish such an end as befell two of Cardan’s treatises, as 
he relates with a truly ridiculous gravity.t Is it, I ask, for such men to ery 
down the ingenious inquiries of the middle ages, which all were concerning, more 
or less, matters of the utmost interest to the spiritual life, and to the wisdom of 
thoughtful learned Christians ? 

Unquestionably, many things seem obscure and involved to the minds of men 
without moral discipline, which were luminous to the clean of heart. “ The 


* Geschichte des Phil. + Jamblich. de Pytwagoric. vita. cap. 16. 
¢ Quos ambos urina felis corrupit—De libris propriis. 






















aiid, reverting still to steal of earth,” as Dante wait ad + dices 
true light.”* The observation which concludes the work soilitad, ¥ 
Germanica, bespeaks indulgence on this very ground,— If any one sh: 
that these things are very abstruse, he should be reminded that the greet fol 
the Holy Spirit, to speak so, is far more abstruse than the highest wisdom of 
whole world, It is not strange, therefore, that these things should seem tbs vise 
to the flesh, for they are divine, of which the flesh cannot judge, and there a ; 
you judge them abstruse in the same manner as a bat would deny that it could 
see the brightness of day from being accustomed to use the light of night, of 
which the brightest part is darker than the darkest day.” Dante discerned well 
the cause, and says— "y 
“ The Spirit to his proem added things a a . 
I understood not, so profound he spake : a 
Yet not of choice, but through necessity A | . 


Mysterious ; for his high conception soar'd 


Beyond the mark of murtals.”’+ a { 


| 
| 


At the same time be it observed, no abstruse or subtle discussions were ever held 
before the people. St. Augustin had shown that it was well and useful some- 
times to be silent respecting some truth, on account of the incapacity of hearers ; 
“ especially,” he added, “ if there be cause to fear that we may render those men : 
worse who do not understand us, while we wish to render those who do under. 
stand more learned, who, if we were to remain silent, might not, indeed, become 
more learned, but neither would they become worse.” { And with respect to other 
points, really it was somewhat over bold for the teachers of the new religions to 
think that they were the men justly authorized to convict the scholastics of being 
unphilosophical. if ; 
The questions of the school, in what they are pleased to term the dark ages, 
were certainly rather of a more metaphysical nature than those which agita ed 
two great nations, under the light of the reformers, when the portentous dise Is 
sions were, whether the clergy ought to wear linen surplices and caps, 
whether steeples ought to be surmounted with weather-cocks or crosse » 
whether a table should stand in the middle of the church or altarwise with o 
side tothe wall, whether a good Christian should stand up or sit down at 
Gloria Patri; on all which points “their Cathedral men” would never yield one 
iota: but if the scholastic questions did not lead to such practical results, for thon 
were sufficient to kindle the flames of civil war, at least the laws of God and me 
had no more reason to fear the disputations of the Scotists and Thomists, ha r al 
the human intelligence had to apprehend injury or dishonor from inquiring 
whether the essence of the mind were distinct from its existence, or whether the 


ny 


Deity can love a possible unexisting angel better than an actually existing insec 


* Purg. XV. t XV. t In. Lib. de Dono Persevenant, 10 iy : 
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To take the speculations of scholastic disputants and to present them to a cor- 
rapt society, with all their possible practical con-equences eloquently set forth, 
was the act indeed of a man of genius, but perhaps, to say the least, an act of the 
greatest literary injustice ever committed. Besides we should greatly err if the 
modern clamors were to persuade us that the subtle disputations of the middle 
ages were really thus useless or frivolous. No greater error than such an opin- 


ion. 

Without touching upon the ground of their curious investigations into the na- 
ture and property and combination of numbers, and their application to phys- 
ies and psychology, in which they at least evinced a familiarity with some of the 
most remarkable opinions of the ancient sages ;* and in which they did but fol- 
low in the steps of Jerome, Augustin, Origen, Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Athanisius, Basil, Hilary, Raban, and Bede,+ we need only cite for instance, the 
dispute between the nominalists and realists, which has already served us to divide 
the different periods of the scholastic philosophy, Now this was one of the most 
important that could occupy the human mind. This contest may be traced to 
the early davs of philosophy. 

According to Plato, ideas pre-existed in the divine intelligence, and are so many 
archetypes of existing essences ; the world of ideas is the true and proper world, 
the real existence of ro ovt@s Ov. Ideas then, in this sense, are not logical ab- 
stractions, but the original living essences, which, in themselves, are unity, though 
in various and harmonious modes developed. In these ideas which are the divine 
archetypes of things in the divine intelligence, is the true reality ; and Plato 
knows of nothing else real, but them. Thus is the true ideal, the true real ; the 
igéa is the dv, and the dv the vonror, both are one. The Stoies with Zeno, on the 
contrary, held that nothing can be in the mind which was not before in the senses, 
and that mode and species exist not in the nature of things, but are only a creation 
of thought. From this view of the validity or invalidity of general ideas, arose 
the contest in the middle ages, between the realists and the nominalists, the former 
being those who held with Plato, which included the scholastics of greatest re- 
nown, and who, as many edicts declare, could always be followed with the great- 
est security ; the latter, who ascribed only a logical existence to general ideas, 
those who agreed with Zeno and the Stoics ; the former were said to hold univer- 
salia ante rem, the latter, universalia post rem. 

Realism, especially as explained by St. Thomas of Aquin and Duns Scot, had 
in general decidely the advantage until the end of the middle ages, when nomin- 
alism, through Occam, and especially in Germany, made a stand, though then it 
was no longer the excessive nominalism which Roscelin had first revived ; but 
Oceam’s nominalism, which was nearly the same as that of Abailard, which, in 


* Aristot. Metaph. v. 6. xii. 6. 8. Phvs. iii, 4. Brucker, Convenientia ese Pythag. 
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the beginning, perhaps, would not have been considered nominalism, but tl 
Platonic realism. It was in fact the middle party between them, though realis 
also, in Occam’s time, was no longer what it was in the time of Anselm, 

The extreme nominalism has been the parent of Locke’s notions ; in th mi 


baa 


dle ages, those who held it were called ‘“ conceptionalists.” There was duri 
that period a third party, which sought to keep peace by holding the doetvir ne of 
Aristotle, that universals had a physical existence, and rested in the individual a 
the form. Thus the three opinions were—with Plato, that universals existed be- e- 
Genie  hieet-with Zabo, after the object—and with .Atistotle, in thellaae 
The followers of the latter, which was the nominalism of Roscelin, held that uni- 
versals had no existence excepting in language, and that they were mere names, 
against which notion Abailard rose, maintaining that general ideas were united 
with individual perceptions, from which the human reason formed them. Thus, 
virtually, he gave them a more logical, though he stoutly held that they had 
absolute and independent reality; he therefore styled himself an Aristotelian, 
though in other senses he was more a Platonist. Among the realists, Gilbertde 
la Porée, and Richard of St. Victor, held wholly with Plato, while Alanus de 
Insulis, Alexander de Hales, and Vincent of Beauvais, adopted the opinion of 
Aristotle.* 
We should observe, in conclusion, that the contemptuous language respecting 
the disputants of both sides, in this celebrated controversy, which has been used 
by some excellent writers, of whom the Pére Berthier may be vited as an instanee,f 
can only apply with justice to those who revived it at the close of the fifteenth 
century, when after many troubles an edict of the king of France was directed 
against the nominalists, excluding them from the university of Paris, and from 
all the schools of the kingdom. It would not be fair, however, to quit this 
charge of over subtilty, dissections, and divisions, against the scholastic philos- 
ophy, without taking a glance at the subtilties of its adversaries, in modern times, 
which have been substituted in their stead. Every physical compound, accord- 
ing to the universal opinion of men, is truly and really one in substance ; butthe 
modern philosophers affirm, that a physical compound has no real unity, and that 
the substance of a body is only a word, and an abstract idea. It is very difficult — 
for us to believe, they admit, indeed, that when we speak of a rock or a moun= 
tain, or a single leaf, or blade of grass as one, we speak of a plurality of indepen- 
dent substances, which have no other unity than in our conception. But so it is, 
say they, they are one not in nature but in our thought. Why are we to not i 
such distinctions 2? Because, as Ventura remarks, it would be hard to calculat te 
all the evil consequences which have followed from their prop: agation among the 


people ; for all wisdom, order, and truth are contained in the contrary propos' j 
tion, “ as duobus vel pluribus principiis substantialiter coalescit, est realite 
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unum.’ For now let us mark the difference : in the first place the scholastics 


held a real and substantial unity between the human understanding and the 


known natural truth, which was like the form to matter; for St. Thomas says, 
“the human mind derives knowledge as matter form ; and as matter before it 
has acquired form does not constitute a determined body, so the understanding, 


as in infants, before it has received truth, does not constitute reason ; and as 


body consists in the substantial conjunction of matter and form, so reason in the 
substantial conjunction of truth and intellect ; for body is matter endued with 
form, and reason is intellect enlightened by truth.” From this theory of human 
reason important consequences are to be drawn. If intellect after it has known 
truth, as matter after it has received form, becomes active, therefore, before it has 
received truth, the intellect can act nothing, discern nothing. Matter does not 


ereate form to itself, nor intellect truth, but both receive them ; therefore, the an- 


cients held that to investigate or inquire by reason, it was not sufficient to pos- 
sess intellect in potentia, as in infants, before truth has been received ; but it 
could only be done by intellect in actu suo, by intellect conjoined to truth. The 
moderns, who mix all things together, and use words not in a philosophic map- 
ner, but with an oratorical or poetic licence, have taken reason for intellect, des- 
titute of all truth, and then attributed all things to it, which the scholastics ascribed 
not to intellect in potentia, but to intellect enlightened by truth. St. Thomas 
says, ‘‘ as the first man was to be a convenient principle of generation of the 
whole human race, as to body, so also was he to be a convenient principle of in- 
struction as to mind ;” which opinion concerning the origin of ideas being uni- 
versally received, dispensed men from investigations respecting it. So, as from 
the intellect and truth united proceeded reason, from the intelligent soul and 
body was man constituted ; therefore, again, the scholastics inquired but little as 
to the relation of soul and body : the condition of operation as they say followed 
that of essence ; for since man is a substantial compound of the intelligent soul 
and body, all his operations are compounded of soul and body ; in like manner 
in the physical order the scholastics understood budy to be really and substan- 


tially one, though compounded of two principles, matter and form. 

Ventura proceeds to show how the modern principle of separation has invaded 
all orders aud branches of science. For first in domestic society, the parents 
were no more two individuals, but as it were one, and therefore, the scholastics 
hever inquired to what point they were bound to remain together, or when they 
could be separated, for God had made them indissolubly one. The same theory 
held in public jurisprudence : public society was the substantial and permanent 
union of the prince and chiefs for the purpose of securing a happy and peaceable 
state. The same order prevailed in the religious society in which there was a sub- 
stantial union between the Church and the state, to the increase of nations and the 
promotion of their liberty, civilization, and security ; from which conjunction 
proceeded the republic of Christian nations. Therefore, it was not neces-ary to 
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investigate the relations of Church and state, as if they had been separate 
extraneous powers, which could be opposed to each other in their it ay 
Chureh itself, or the Christian society, was a substantial and permanent un | 
between the Holy See and the bishops, to the increase of the number of the fa 
ful and the maintenance of faith and integrity of morals, so that when this idea 
the unity of the Church possessed all minds, there was no attention paid ‘0 a 
erating the relations between the Holy See and the bishops. Since the pontiff, wit 
the ecclesiastical ministry, are not separable, but are one, and the bishops seps 
rated from the pontiff are but as branches from the tree which bear no fruit 
therefore, the public action of the Church was in like manner compound, . 
ly, the theory of scientific order resembled that of the social, for as the latter was 
the substantial conjunction of Church and state, so the scientific order was the 
substantial conjunction of theology and philosophy, forming the wisdom f 
Christian nations ; therefore, the scholastics were at no pains to settle the relations 
between sacred ash profane discipline, for both were indissolubly united in on 
and the progress of the scientific order was compounded of both. 

From all this, he concludes, how foolishly the moderns ridicule the scholast 
wisdom, as if it had been a system of words, since it was concerned with things, 
and under the guidance of nature and religion, employed to explain all phenom 
ena, powers, rights, offices, laws, and principles, by the rule of unity. This— 
magnificent and most spacious edifice of the ancient wisdom, raised by the labo 
and studies of the most excellent minds of every Christian age, was overthrown 
by rash hands, and with it all real and substantial unity. As what was one had 
become two independent supposits, not substantially but only logically conjoined, 
the question immediately arose to which of the compotuds preference was due. 
Hence began the inquiries, whether the intellect is in truth, or truth in the intel+ 
lect, — the soul in the body, or the body in the soul,— the chief power of the 
Church in the pope, or in the bishops, — the state in the Church, or the Chureli- 
in the state,—and other similar investigations, of which the ancient wisdom knew 
nothing. The second consequence was the belief that a division between the 7 
compounds was possible, and might be legitimate. So now men began to sep 
things, which God, the author of nature and grace, had joined together by an in 
dissoluble bond ; for instance, the intellect from natural truth—the intellect from 
revealed truth—the bishops from the pope—the people from the king—the wife 
from the husband—and the state from the Church. ! 

Wearied by the attempt to establish relations, the nioderns proceeded to esos 
ad] things to one or other of these principles which they had thus separated ; some 
taught that all belonged to form, others all to matter—some ascribed all to Revee 
lation, without the concurrence of the intellect—others, all to the intellect with. 
out the aid of Revelation—some, all to the prince— others, all to the people ; in_ 
short, the result was, to separate what God had joined together ; they abrogated” 
the unity between the human and divine nature in Christ—between the pope ar 1 
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the bishops—between the king and the people—between the husband and wife. 
between the state and the Church—between philosophy aud theology ; for, asin 
buildings of stone, all things in the moral order are so connected and compacted, 
that the foundation being removed, the whole edifice of wisdom and order and 
discipline is dissolved ; so that they err who think that it was only the order es- 
tablished by Christ in the Church, which was disturbed by the modern subtilties ; 
for it was a wide divorce or separation of all compounds, whether intellectual or 
philosophical, social or scientific, which parts being disjoined were then easily 
destroyed in gradual succession, But we must not remain on this ground any 
Jonger. Let us proceed to show how the two propositions lately announced, re- 
specting the limits and encouragement given to the spirit of inquiry, which might 
seem at first to contradict each other, can be reconciled, which will lead us to ex- 
plain what was the method of philosophy pursued in ages of faith. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Sea HILOSOPHY, according to the ancient wisdom, was threefold, as relat- 
a: ing to God, to man, and to matter, and, in consequence, there were three 





& modes of argument, from faith, from testimony or reason, and from ex- 
periment. I know, indeed, that Lord Bacon notes as deficient that part 
of judgment, which is the application of the differing kinds of proofs to 
the differing kinds of subjects, and that his name is on the tongues of men 
at present, as having reformed philosophy, by first placing it on the basis of ex- 
periment ; but neither am I ignorant that there is much confusion and error in 
the ideas of men respecting the state of philosophy in general before his time, as 
also concerning the good which he really effected ; for that he was the first to 
show the necessity of experiment within the sphere where such proof is required, 
is an opinion which no one familiar with the writings of the middle ages can for 
a moment entertain. 

It is not that the attempt by some, as a great modern philosopher says, to les- 
sen the merit of his achievement, by showing that the inductive method had been 
practiced in many instances, both ancient and modern, by the mere instinct of 
mankind, can be justly compared to the reasoning of those, who would refuse to 
Jenner his civic crown, because a few farmers ina remote province had, time out 
of mind, been acquainted with vaccination. Those who deny him the glory of 
having introduced inductive reasoning, as a new and hitherto unimagined process, 
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do so not on the ground that a few obscure practitioners in a remote provin e| 
used it before his time ; but that the most eminent men had possessed a clear p 
ception, and had made a broad announcement of its paramount importance ast 
Alpha and Omega of science, though they may have wanted the occasion for ex. 
emplifying it in their own writings, from having pursued a different ord 
philosophy, where it would have been inapplicable. Are Roger Bacon, Richaré 
of St. Victor, St. Anselm, and St. Thomas, men whose sentences can be compar. 
ed to the empirical maxims of an obscure individual in a remote province? Yet 
all these great philosophers proclaimed it. = 
Roger Bacon, alluding to physical science, ~ays, “ sine experientia nihil suffi. 
cienter sciri potest.’’* I am aware, indeed, that his works are pronounced by a 
modern distinguished author, to be not only so far beyond his age in the knowl- 
edge which they contain, but so different from the temper of the times in his as. 
sertion, of the supremacy of experiment, that he finds it difficult to conceive how 
such a character could then exist.¢ Heeren finds it difficult to conceive how John 
of Salisbury could have then existed ;$ but the truth is that the more these phi- 
losophers study the middle ages, the oftener will they have to encounter such dif 
ficulties. With respect to Roger Bacon’s assertion of the supremacy of experi- 
ment, the difficulty of conceiving his existence then will certainly not prove very, 
great. As well might they wonder how Richard of St. Victor, St. Anselm, Dans 
Scot, and-numberless others, could have then existed ; for hear what these teach. 
ers lay down : “ Some things,’ says Richard, “ we prove by experiment, others” 
we collect by reasoning, and the certainty of others we hold by believing : 
first relate to temporal knowledge, the two latter to divine.”§ “ Science is ae- 
quired by experiment,” says St. Anselm, or one of his disciples, “ when a pers 0 
has certain knowledge of any thing which he has proved. It is also acquired by 
reason when any one by natural discretion of mind is confirmed in those things, 
which are to be done or omitted ; it is also acquired by reading ; but since it in- 
flates, unless charity should edify it, there will be no advantage from it without 
the will of goodness.”|| ; 
“ Science strictly taken, inciudes,’’ says Duns Scotus, “ four things, namely, 
that it be certain knowledge without deception and doubt, concerning a thing 
known necessarily, produced by an evident cause, and applied to the intelligence: | 
for being known, by syllogistic argument ; in regard to which last condi ion 
alone, theology is not a science.” { Here, indeed, the other order of proofs for 
other orders of truth is insisted upon, but after such passages, which might easi- 
ly be multiplied. how can any one justly affirm that it was the universal opinion: 
in the middle ages, established with the authority of a religious creed, that all 


science might be obtained by the use of reasoning alone ; and that logic included 


* Opus Majus, vi. ¢. 1. + Whewell, Hist. of Induct. Science, i. 341. 
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the whole of science ? If we refer for illustrations to the actual practice of the 
period, we find but scanty materials, undoubtedly, for the reason that the studies 
of the most eminent men were not directed to physical science ; but it is by no 
means true, that they are undiscoverable. St. Thomas supports his arguments re- 
specting material things, upon observation and experiment, his maxim being 
 ubi auctoritas deficit, sequi debemus nature conditionem.’’* — “ In all asser- 
tions,’ saith he, “ we ought to follow the nature of things, excepting in regard to 
those things which are delivered by divine authority, which are above nature.’’+ 
It is to Lord Bacon, we are told, that we owe the broad announcement of that 
grand and fertile principle, that the whole of natural philosophy consists entirely 
of a series of inductive generalizations, commencing with particulars, and carried 
up to universal laws. But what then becomes of our chronology, when we find 
the Angel of the School laying down this proposition that “ in acquiring science 
we must not begin with principles and elements, because, from observing sensi- 
ble effects, we arrive at the knowledge of principles and of causes.” t An instance 
will best show his manner of applyingtherule. ‘‘ Some say,” he observes, “ that 
animals, which are now ferocious and disposed to kill other animals, in the pris- 
‘tine state, before the fall, were gentle, not only towards man, but also towards 
each other ; but this is altogether irrational, for the nature of animals is not 
changed by the sin of man, and it is evident from the formation of their bodies, 
that it is natural to them to feed on flesh.’’§ Similar examples might be pro- 
duced from Duns Scotus ; thus, he argues, that man would have died in para- 
dise, from the permission given to eat of every tree, because a body which needeth 
aliment must be corruptible.| St. Thomas protests against the practice of con- 
founding the different kinds of proofs in these words—* I declare, from the be- 
ginning of this work, that among the articles which it contains, there are some 
which do not regard the doctrine of faith, but rather the opinions of philosophy ; 
for it is a thing truly injurious to affirm or deny, that a certain opinion is esser- 
tial to the Christian doctrine, when it does not even relate to it. St. Augustin 
says, when I hear a Christian who is ignorant of these systems, which the philos- 
ophers have imagined respecting the sky and the stars, the revolutions of the sun 
and moon, and who adopts a different opinion, I hear him with patience, as a man 
who expresses his opinion. Elsewhere the same Augustin speaks thus : — A 
Christian should beware how he speaks on questions of natural philosophy, as if 
they were of holy Scripture; for an infidel who should hear him deliver absurd- 
ities, could not avoid laughing. Thus the Christian would be confused, and the 
infidel but little edified, for the infidel would conclude that our authors had really 
these extravagant opinions, and therefore, they will despise them to their own 
eternal ruin. Therefore, the opinions of philosophers should never;be proposed 
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as dogmas of faith, or rejected as contrary to faith, when it is not « 
they are so :’* Se he ianyagdcie 8 
dle ages, rt hi fy 
Now, after this, I would ask, is it just to affirm that during that period, te 
ious authority was assigned to physical science, by making'all supposed truth p me 
of religion—that error in regard to it became wicked, dissent heresy, and th 
men felt bound to subscribe to all views of natural science propounded “— 
school ? The illustrious author of the history of the inductive sciences, while 
mitting, that the Copernican system was received in Poland and Germany from 
the first, without bigotted opposition, proceeds to affirm that in Italy the Chure : 
entertained the persuasion that her authority could not be upheld at all, without 
maintaining it to be supreme on all points. Iam at a loss to conceive his aro 
for such an induction. What papal bull, what council, what synod had ever de- 
termined questions of pure science ? When had the shadow of the papal chair, 
from which he recoils with such alarm, been ever cast over the speculations of 
philosophers, as long as they confined them to the inductive sciences ? 
Copernicus, who was himself an ecclesiastic, so little feared it, that he dedicat. 
ed the book, containing his discoveries, which he published at the entreaty of 
Cardinal Schomberg, to Pope Paul the Third. The fact is, that the phrases “ as- 
suming supreme authority, in all matters of opinion, and the extravagant assump. 
tions of the Church of Rome, which it was impossible sincerely to allow, and 
necessary to evade by artifice,’ signify nothing that ever existed, excepting inthe 
brain of prejudiced adversaries, who, with a view to leading greatest men like him — 
astray, misrepresented what they chose to resist. The Church may have found it 
necessary to check scientific men, when they chose to dogmatize and alarm the 
people by affirming that their physical discoveries could not be questioned with- 
out impugning the Scriptures. When Galileo maintained and wanted Rome to 
declare, that the Copernican system was founded on Seripture, the question was _ 
referred to a congregation, which could not but decide, as it did, in the negative, 
Another congregation, it is to be lamented, declared the new system to be directly 
opposed to Scripiure, and therefore heretical ; but philosophers were allowed to | | 
expound it as an hypothesis, to which decision the Minim editors of Newton’s— 
Principia, whom the Protestants will persist in calling Jesuits, allude in the 
terms of their preface, which are so often cited. But, it is to be observed, that . 
these decrees were not domatical decisions of the Church, nor of the Holy See, — - 
and that, however we may lament the want of caution in the congregations, their 
proceedings only emanated from their veneration for the written word of God.t — 
If it had been in the nature of things for the Church to pronounce upon mere 
physical tenets as such, Copernicus, in a work dedicated to the pope, would not | 
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_ Scripture perversely wrested to their purpose. He would have hardly said, 
that he heedeth them not, and looked upon their judgments as rash and con- 
; temprible.’’ That the inductive sciences were not the study of the greatest minds 
- js evident ; that they had made no progress, or not even a beginning, one may 
be willing to grant ; but still, in the face of such formal announcement of prin- 
V ciples, can it be said, without injustice, that “ the only kind of philosophy then 
studied was one, in which no sound physical science could have place”’ And 
that “ the whole course of men’s employments tended to make them not only 
ignorant of physical truth, but incapable of conceiving its nature ?” 
Tennemann, observing that Lord Bacon was contemporary with Campanella, 
remarks, that it was not from those countries which pretend to the glory of pro- 
ducing exclusively vigorous independent habits of thought, but from Italy that 
the general impulse came, which then directed so many philosophers to the study 
of the natural sciences, on the established principle that experiment was their 
only basis. Bernardinus Telesius, who thence became so eminent, was born at 
Cosenza,in 1508, imbued with classical learning at Rome and Milan, and with phi- 
losophy and mathematics at Padua. He wrote De Natura Rerum juxta propria 
Principia, and founded at Naples the Academia Consentina, to promote experi- 
mental science,—becoming an object of displeasure and suspicion, in consequence 
‘not of his placing natural philosophy on that basis, but of his wild theories re- 
specting the souls of plants and beasts. In truth, nothing can be more vain than 
the pretentions that the rejection of authority within the sphere of religion con- 
tributed to the recognition of the necessity of employing, within the sphere of 
physical science, experiment and demonstration. While Catholic philosophers 
and the religious orders, in a body, were exulting in having thrown off the yoke 
of the Stagyrite, declaring that they cared more for one truth than for the whole 
_ peripatetic philosophy,* while they were pursuing the method indicated by Rich- 
ard of St. Victor and St. Thomas, and even expressly exposing the necessity 
for observing it in the study of natural science, the followers of Luther and Cal- 
‘vin were for a long time the stoutest champions of the authority of Aristotle. 
It is clear then that there was no irreconcilable variance between the spirit of 
the philosophy taught in the middle ages and the principles of inductive science ; 
and so far, therefore, all would be agreed: but the sequel will disclose a differ- 
ence that I fvar cannot be so easily adjusted. There being two classes of truth 
recognized in Catholic schools, of which one is the object of science, and the other 
that of faith, there were necessarily two principles of certainity, one for the truths 
of faith, and the other for those of science ; according to the sentence of St. Au- 
gustin, “quod intelligimus debemus rationi, quod credimus auctoritati.” What 
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antagonist ae maidice't to the view taken of them ie the illustri yA 
torian of the inductive sciences ; but as resting on one and the same a an 
reoted in the intellectual constitution of man, and essential in its a i 
safe and vigorous action of his mind. Though the question of certainty h 
chiefly agitated in ages of doubt, the philosophers of the ages of faith did not fes 
to meet it ; Henry of Ghent treats on it and inquires whether man we : 
any thing with certainty, and whether every man can know certainly what 
knows.* St. Augustin sets out from the knowledge of his own existence : 
he says, “ I fear no argument of the Academicians, saying, what, if you are ¢ . 
ceived ? Unquestionably, in knowing that I exist, I am not deceived.’ = 
“Tf any one should say that knowledge might be demonstrated by reason, | et 
him be told,’’ says Clemens Alexandrinus, ‘* that the first principles are not 
eapable of being demonstrated, for they are known not by any art of prudence, 
From faith then alone do men derive the beginning of all things.”{ The first 
truth cannot be taught, for it is impossible to teach a person any truth unless you 
set out from a trath which he knows already. Reason, that divine principle, con- 
tains the principles of all the speculative or practical knowledge that we can ae- 
quire.§ “ Primum intelligibile intellectione creari, impossibile,”] says Dt ns 
Scotus. To attempt to proceed farther than the sensus intimus, belongs only toa 
vain-glorious ostentation, in constituting the origin of certainty, which was une 
known in ages of faith, ‘*‘ There is no intelligence so averse,” says Duns Scotus, 
“ but that it can understand some truth, because the first principles are known to 
every intelligence from their terms." “ By accident,” says St. Thomas, “ the 
intelligence can be deceived in regard to compound things ; but in simple things, 
of which there is no composition in the definitions, we cannot be deceived. Fale se- 
hood is in the mind in consequence of composition and division, but in the a 
Jute consideration of the quiddity of any thing which can be known by itself 
intelligence is never deceived.” ** of 
It is important to remark the judgment of the middle ages respecting the vale’ e 
of human reason, in order that we may appreciate the wisdom of the clean ¢ 
heart in steering clear of the opposite errors into which men of genius, in lated 
times, have so often fallen. “It is not by any of my senses,” says Augustin, 
“ that T have known the things which are signified by the words of the question, 
if athing be ? or what is it ? Nor have I seen them any where, excepting in my 
mind, Let me hear, then, how came they there ? for in vain do I inquire of ali 


my senses, to discover by what gate they entered. If they were colored, or nad 
] iy : 

* Henric, Gand, tom. i. art. i. q. 11. f. 8 + De Civ. Dei, Lib. xi. 26. — . 

¢ Stromat. Lib. ii. c. 4. § Rozevin sur la Certitude, chap, vii. | Theorema, ii. . 
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a sound, or a smell, or a taste, or could be touched, it would be easy to ascertain 

this point. Idid not learn them on the testimony of any one, but in my own 

- mind I discovered that they were true. There [ laid them up as ina treasury, 
from which I could at any time draw them for my use, enabling me to answer di- 
rectly, ‘ that is true,’ or, ‘ it is so,’ according to the proposition.’’* 

How far the philosophers of the middle ages were from exaggerating the dignity 
of ratiocination, may be gathered from the words of St. Thomas, “ that the cer- 
tainty of reason comes from the intelligence, but the necessity for reason from the 
imperfection of the intelligence ;” t—an observation which is otherwise expressed 
by a modern philosopher, who says, “ ‘To God all truth is as by intuition ; by us 
truth is only apprehended through the slow and toilsome process of comparison, 
In some of our capacities we may perhaps exhibit a faintshadow of a portion of our 

| Maker’s image ; but in the reasoning power, of which we sometimes vainly boast, 

we bear to him, I believe, no resemblance whatever.”{ Bayle himself acknowl- 

edges that “ there is no one who, in making use of his reason, does not stand in 
need of God’s assistance ; without which,’’ he continues, “ it is a deceitful guide ; 
for it may be compared to one of those corrosive powers which, after consuming 
the dead flesh of a wound, would continue to eat into the living, would excavate 
the bones, and pierce even to the marrow. At first it refutes errors ; but, if it be 
not stopped there, it attacks truths ; and when it has liberty, it goes so far that 


bf 


it no longer knows where it is, nor can it find any rest.’’ ‘ Reason,” says St. 


Thomas, “ sometimes accepts as true that which is an obstacle to the knowledge of 
truth.” § 

On the other hand, the opposite error was avoided with equal sagacity. “ It is 
manifest,” says St. Thomas, “ that, according to the divine law, man is to observe 
the order of reason in all things which can come under its use.’’|  “ The light of 
reason,” he says elsewhere, “ by which we know principles, has been placed in us 
by God, as a kind of image of uncreated truth which is reflected in us. Thus all 
human doctrine must draw its efficacy from the virtue of this light. ‘ Dicitur 
intelligere quasi intus legere, to consult the interior light of reason.’ Manifestly 
it is God alone who teaches inwardly ; to whose operations St. Augustin alludes, 
saying, ‘ Noli foras ire ; in te ipsum redi; in interiore homine habitat veritas.’ ”{ 

“Not reason, but false reason, is to be guarded against and detested,” says 
Henry of Ghent ; “ for if their reason, ” he continues, “ had been true, the here- 
tics would not have erred through it ; and as we ought not to avoid all words be- 
cause there is such a thing as falsehood, so we ought not to neglect reason because 
there is a false reason.”** | 

St, Augustin, in writing against the Academicians, appeals constantly to the 


* Confess. + 2. 2. q, 49. art. 5.ad 2. t Sedgwick on the Studies of the Universit. 13. 
§ Qu. vi. art. 1. | Con. Gentes, iii. 128. { De Ver. Relig. ** Hen. Gand. 1. art. x. q. 111. 
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light of individual reason, as having in itself that which cannot be doubted.' 
“ To accept true things for false,’ saith he, “ that he should err unwill ng | 
not the nature of man, as formed, but it is the penalty of man condemned,’’} 
With this judgment St. Thomas agrees, saying, “ In the state of innocence not 
only there could not be error, but there could not be even the least false opinion”: 
Therefore, the influence of purity of heart upon the intelligence, whieh restores 
man to that state in some measure, can explain many points of contrast in th 
philosophie history of ages of faith, and of later times, St. Thomas held that i 
could be shown by natural reason that human souls were incorruptible. Dai ; 
Scotus, indeed, maintained the contrary ; but, as Melchior Canus observes, allud- 
ing ouly to mathematical demonstration. However, he seems to hold that no 
certain truth can be known naturally by the intelligence of man, wayfaring, with. 
out a special illustration of uncreated light.§ This opinion, joined with his — 
maxim that necessary knowledge was never wanting to the human race,} can 
nevertheless afford but little support to the doctrine maintained in the seventeenth 
century by Pelisson,§ that the gtounds of certainty lay in the universal and not” 
in the individual reason of men ;—an opinion which some eloquent writers have 
revived in later times, both in France and Italy ; but this controversy, whieh 
we have lived to see set at rest, did not agitate the middle ages. There is noth- 
ing, as Rozevin observes, in the holy Scripture, or in the decisions of the Chureh, | 
or in the holy fathers, or in any theologian, to oblige us to recognize the infalli- 
ble authority of the human race. Universal reason is an abstraction, and it is 
ubsurd to ascribe infallibility to an abstraction. St. Thomas says that “ itisim- 
possible that the intelligence of all men should be one.”** He commences his — 
sum of theology by demonstrating the existence of God and the divine perfections; 
and in his four books against the Gentiles, he proves, by way of demonstration, 
the truth of the Catholic religion ; and nowhere does he allege the authority of 
the human race or of universal reason. He does not, indeed, say that men should 
acquire the certainty of these truths by way of demonstration, but only that they” 
may so acquire it. He says that the existence of God is an article of faith only 
to him who has not the demonstration of it. The existence of God and other 
things similar, which one can know by natural reason, as is said in the Epistleto 
the Romans, are not articles of faith, but preliminaries to these articles ; for faith 
presupposes natural knowledge, as grace presupposes nature : but nothing pre 
vents what is itself susceptible of being demonstrated from being admitted as eredi- 
ble by one who does not possess the demonstration of it.++ 

We come now, therefore, to consider the other principle of certainty recognized 
in the ages involved in this history, namely, faith. Our reason sees with certain- 





* Hen. Gand. 1. art. x.q.73. $Id. de Lib. Arb. i, 3.¢.18. — ¢ II. d. 23. q. 18. art. 6, 


§ Duns Scot. in Lib. Sent. Lib. i. dist. iii. q. 4. | Id. Prolog. q. 11. 
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ty that it onght to believe in the divine authtority manifested by miracles. “We 
__ who are of the faithful,” says Richard of St. Victor, “ hold nothing to be more 
- certain than that which we apprebend by faith ; for it las been divinely revealed 





to our fathers, and confirmed by so many great and admirable prodigies, that 
it seems a kind of madness in those who entertain any doubt whatever.”* And 
: again, “ Truly to a faithful soul nothing ought to be more authentic than that 
which sounds on the lips ofall confirmed by Catholic authority.”+ “ The divine 
clemency,” saith St. Thomas, ‘hath provided that even those things which rea- 
son can demonstrate should be held by faith, for ifone could arrive at the knowl- 
edge of God only by way of reason, the human race would remain in the darkness 
of a profound ignorance ; because this knowledge, which is the principal means of 
rendering man good and perfect, would arrive only to a very few, and after a 
long space of time.t ‘‘ There would follow,” he says, “ three inconveniences from 
holding that this kind of truth should be left to the discovery of reason : the first, 
that few men have the disposition and power of arriving by their reason at this 
highest degree ; some being hindered by natural inability, some by occupations, 
and some by indolence : the second inconvenience is, that such a knowledge can 
only be acquired in this way after a long time, on account of the truth it-elf be- 
ing so profound, and because in the season of youth the mind is not apt to acquire 
such knowledge ; so that the human race would continue in the greatest darkness 
if it were only to acquire truth by means of reason—a way only possible to a few, 
and to them after a long time: the third inconvenience would be, that in all in- 
_ vestigations of human reason much falsehood is mixed, arising from the weakness 
of our intellect and the crowd of phantoms : and therefore, those things would be 
left in doubt with many, which are capable of being truly demonstrated. So 
that it is necessary that truth concerning divine things should be exhibited to 
men, by the way of faith, with fixed certainty.” 

A late philosopher, though unconnected visibly with the Catholic school, 
speaks to the same effect, observing that “ man, as a reasoning animal, must al- 
ways have doubted of his immortality and plan of conduct ; but that with faith 
_ there is immediate submission to a divine will, which we are sure is good.”§ 

This important truth did not escape the penetrating mind of the ancient fathers ; 
and we find Consentius alluding to it in his letter to St. Augustin : “If the faith 
of the holy church,” he says, “ were to be acquired by the way of disputation, 
and not by the piety of believing, no one besides the philosophers and orators 
could possess beatitude ; but since it hath pleased God, who chooseth the weak 
things of the world to confound the’strong, to save by the folly of preaching those 
who believe, not so much is reason to be acquired as is the authority of the saints to 
be followed.”|| An argument drawn from the same observations used by Pelis- 


* Rich, 8. Vict. de Trinitate, p. i. Lib. i. c. 2. + Id. i. iv. 20. 
+ Cont. Gentes, Lib. i. c. 4. § Sir H. Davy, Dialog ii, 101. j Epist. ex. 









Tie inci ita gto se jooneaianing aE 
ed the authority of the Catholic Church, each individual amongst th Fa 
marks, “ must examine not only the controversies of their time, but soa ie 
which have ever been. Since this church has been so long deceived, they 
begin to examine seriously whether they ought to be Arians, or Mace ni 
Nestorians, or Eutychians. These errors were embraced by very great m 
of genius and learning, and who had no wish to lose themselves, Allh 
must be examined, for who knows which may not be right ? There where eighty 
in the time of St. Epiphanius ; St. Augustin reckoned ninety. You cannot con- 
- demn them without a hearing. Therefore, you must examine them all, one after 
the other ; and to this study are bound alike the learned and the ignorant, le 
equally indispensable obligation.’”* 

“ Certainty,’ says St. Thomas, “ belongs both to science and faith ; but th 
is this difference in the manner of their acquisition, that the certainty of faith i is 0 ri 
tained by a divine light infused by God, and that the certainty of science is a 
quired by natural reason. However, as Rozevin observes, “ Reason, whether 
individual or general, can never give us any thing but a human and natural cer. 
tainty. One may have an entire and complete certainty of revelation, and beliey ye 
in it, without having divine faith—that which is a gift of God, and which hasall 
its certainty from God. Many enemies of religion have confessed, on their death- 
beds, that they never doubted of the truth which they had combated. They h d 
not divine faith ; and if they had received it in their infancy, their rebellious 
reason had rejected it, through the perversity of their will. They had lost faith, 
without having lost certainty ; like the demons, who havea complete certainty of 
the mysteries of faith, but no faith.’’+ a 

Faith is a divine virtue infused, so that one act contrary suffices to destroy it ; 
therefore, it is impossible to deny one article of faith, and continue to have a di- 
vine faith in any other. ‘*‘ Man,’’ saith St. Thomas, “ has received two sorts of 
good in his interior : the one appertains to human nature, and thus the natural 
law is engraven in him. This is his natural state. The other is added to the 
first by the gift of grace, and thus the new law is engraven in man, not only im 


dicating to him what he ought to do, but also assisting him to do it ;’t and thi 
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is his supernatural state. 

The philosophers of the middle ages remark, that even in the former he can- 
not dispense with faith. ‘ Human faith,’ says Melchior Canus, ‘‘ is the way ore 
dained by God, by which man is first brought to the use of reason, and the whe le 
order and duration of human life depends upon it ; so that they who would ta 
away human faith from the minds of men are “ee only senseless, but, aftes! a h 
manner of the giants, they make war against the gods ; that is, they contend 
with nature.’’§ But to the latter state faith is the first and only way of acces S, 


* Réflexions sur les Différends de Ja Religion, viii. + Chap. ix. 
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Jt was necessary,’’ says Richard of St. Victor, “ that nature, which fell by be- 
lieving, should rise again by believing ; it fell by believing the serpent—it rises 
again by believing in the Redeemer, that what it lost by fuith it may recover by 

- faith.”* |“ He who wishes to believe nothing,’’ says St. Anselm, “ unless with 
reason and understanding preceding, confounds the thing, and, wishing to know 
all things, believing nothing, annihilates the faith which is in him. But whoever 
approaches God must believe that he is, saith the Scripture ; and the just liveth 
‘by faith.”’+ Christ says, “ He who believeth not is condemned.” ‘ This cer- 
tainly is evident,” adds the author of Theologia Germanica ; “ for man, who comes 
into this life, has no knowledge, nor can he come to knowledge, unless he first be- 
dieves ; and he who wishes to know before he believes, never comes to true know}- 
edge.”t Here the schoolmen observed, that the vision of God by faith in general 
is the exclusive privilege of men whose hearts are clean ; since the acquisition or 
retention of faith presupposed a good will. St. Thomas shows that 
there “concurs to faith an intellectual habit, by which man is disposed to 


“obey a will tending to divine truth; for the understanding assents to the 
truth of faith, not as if convinced by reason, but as if commanded by the 
will. ‘ Nullus enim credit nisi volens, as Augustin saith.’’§ Duns Scotus also 
shows that there must be a certain habit infused into the will, in order that there 
should be faith in the intelligence ; ‘ for the intelligence,’ he says, “ is not moved 
unless by two things co-operating— the object and the will ; and the credible is 
not so efficacious that it should move the intelligence itself to assent ; so that, to 
the end that the intelligence should assent, it is necessary that it should be moved 
by the will ; but it cannot be moved by the will to assent to any thing supernat- 
ural, unless in the will there should bea certain habit supernaturally inclining to 
that volition. As, therefore, a supernatural habit of assent is requisite in the in- 
telligence ; so also is it necessary in the will that it should wish to assent.”’| 
“Therefore,” concludes Henry of Ghent, “ the beginning of faith requires an 
especial illumination, which, however, is offered to all men by God.’ 4 

The principle of divine faith was neither in the general nor in the individual 
reason ; for that would be giving a human foundation toa divine faith. It is an 
infused virtue, received in baptism. Was it asked how? Such an inquirer 
would have been told, in reply, that he must first explain how children come to 
discern between the noun and the verb, the substantive and the adjective, which 
neither they nor we can tell, so profound and hidden is the process. In the same 
manner, according to the remark of Bossuet, do we learn the language of the 
Church. A secret light conducts us in the one state, as in the other ; there it is 
reason—here, faith. Reason develops itself by degrees, and so does faith infused 
in baptism. There must be motives to attach us to the authority of the Church. 


* Ric. 8. Vict. de Incarnatione Verbi, Lib. i. c. 9. 
+S. Anselmi de Sacram, Alt. p ii cap. 2. t Cap. xivi. § Q. exi. art. 1, 
1 Duns Scot. Lib. iii. sent. dist. xxv. q. 2. Hen. Gand. tom. i. art. 1. q. 11. f. 8. 
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God knows them, and we know them in general ; but in what way he 
ranges them, and low he makes them perceptible to these innocent ea 
secret of his Holy Spirit. But it is on this foundation that all is built. I 
course of time we know more distinctly why we believe. Scripture even 
strengthen the bonds which attach us ; but we must always come to the 
that is, to believe on the authority of the Church. By that one commence S| 
continues to believe in the Scripture ; for St. Augustin was already consum 
in ecclesiastical science when he said, that “ he would not believe the Gospel if 
the authority of the Catholic Church did not oblige him.” 

In proportion as reason is unfolded, men may examine the motives of fai 
not before they believe, or in order to believe, but while believing, and conse- 
quently without holding their faith in suspense, in the same manner as they can ex- 
amine the motives on which the love and obedience of their parents are founded, 
So then God, as the author of nature, assists the infant mind by the way of author. | 
ity, to come to the knowledge of language, of natural things, and of certain metas 
physical truths ; and in like matmer, asthe author of grace, he assists it under the 
influence of the Catholic rule, in which it is born and nourished, to acquire habit- 
ual faith, which begins from obedience to parents and instructors as the interme 
diate organs, and ends in the judgmeut of the reason consenting to truths as hay-_ 
ing been revealed by God, which is the formal motive of its faith. Coneequenigl 
the Christian is never for a moment abandoned by the God of mercy to a state 
of doubt and incertitude, but is always secure and well grounded in his confidence, — 
because the motives of his faith, always supremely reasonable, are presented oi a 
his reason in proportion as it is capable of discerning them ; so that, appreciating Bi 
them when arrived at maturity, every one is able tosay with St. Basil, “AL ] 
though, in other respects, our life furnishes matter for which we should mourn, — 
yet for this one thing I am bold enough to glory in the Lord, that I never had — 
false opinions respecting God, nor had to-change my judgment from perceivig cj 
a former error; but the doctrine which I received from childhood, respecting 
God and his blend Mother, and then what I received from my erand msi 
Macrina, I have preserved in myself, increased with just additions ; for as my_ 
reason grew mature, I did not take up one opinion after another, but whan 
once received from them I finished and brought to perfection.” * 

We see, then, what was the office of reason in relation to faith ; it was to con- | 
firm the lessons imparted to the innocent soul in baptism ; it was, also, underthe 
interior action of divine grace, to lead adult infidels to the faith in Jesus Christ, 
who are to be drawn by natural reason, by the law and the prophets, and 
the apostolic preaching ; and further, it was to guard Christians themselves from 
heresy and schism ; for, tocite but one instance, the authority of the chureh is — 
w be proved against two sorts of adversaries : the one know not, or reject, reve- — 
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lation and the existence of a church divinely established; the other admit the 
existence of revelation, and of a church of Jesus Christ ; but they dispute only 
on the nature and qualities of this divine church. Against the first, theologians 
prove the divinity of the Christian church by the prophecies, by miracles, by the 
holiness of its doctrine, by the multitude of martyrs, by the fact of the establish 
ment of this church, and of its propagation ; against the second, they prove the 
nature and qualities of thechurch by the marks contained in the symbol of Nice 
as being generally received by all Christians, and by the testimony of those very 
Scriptures whose authority is received by all. 

This leads us at once to the solution of the question respecting the limits and 
encouragement given to the spirit of inquiry in ages of faith, The distinction 
between the philosophy of inquisition and that of demonstration will explain the 
difference in the language of the ancient fathers respecting philosophy. Deger- 
ando says that some of them received and others rejected philosophy. This is 
an accuracy ; for all the fathers rejected the philosophy of inquisition, applied to 
religious and moral truth, and all embraced that of demonstration, which was to 
demonstrate, explain, and illustrate truth already known. 

Melchior Canus, showing the importance of the study of philosophy in the ec- 
elesiastical school, appeals to the example of its early doctors, Dydymus, Justin, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Damascenus, and Augustin :* but 
philosophy in the church played the part only ofa servant. Jesus Christ left no 
other philosophy to it but the Gospel, instituted no other school but that to which 
one enters by baptism, threw no other light on the question of certainty than by 
purifying the heart of man by the almighty power of divine grace. But if the 
philosophy of inquisition was thus excluded from the sphere of religious truth, 
that of demonstration and development was judged useful, and adopted by the 
ehurch. For such purpose she did not reject the service even of the Gentile phi- 
losophy. “ Unlike,” says Lacordaire, “ that proconsul who feared the shade of 
Marius seated on the broken walls of Carthage, she did not drive from the ruins 
of the world the humiliated wrecks of human wisdom. She respected the reason 
of man in his fall, and held out to him, to the bottom of the abyss, a hand worthy 
of eternal love.” The ancient learning was cultivated by her doctors with such 
care, that St. Jerome says “ they imbued their books with so many of the sen- 
tences of the philosophers, that you would not know what you ought to admire 
most in them, their secular erudition or their knowledge of the Scriptures.’’+ 
The defence of natural truths by natural arguments, and of revealed truths by 
divine arguments, was the philosophy of ages of faith. With Christians, the 
philosophy of inquisition, within the latter sphere, was rejected not only as vain 
and unprofitable, but also as utterly inconsistent with the Christian profession, 
and moreover, subversive of the very idea of faith according to the doctrine of all 


* De Locis Theologicis, Lib. x. + Ad Mag, 
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antiquity ; * for as the Sbiatie G0 ths: Benteals saith, following St. ¢ 
“ Fides non habet meritum, ubi humana ratio preebet experimentum.”+ = 

' There are, in fact, two orders of intelligence amongst men, that whieh s sul bmit 
to authority in relation tv God, as man was appointed in the state of i inno Deence, 
and that which inquires and judges for itself, like Adam in his fall ; the one 
prompts them to say with the Jews, “ This is a hard saying, who can hear it 
the other to reply with St. Peter, “ Whither should we go?” Ask the mc tern 
teacher what he holds, because he has received it? No, it is because he h 
examined for himself, and resolved to hold it. He speaks of himself, t eogh 
the Holy Ghost speaks not of himself ; but what things he has received, th 
he speaketh. Christians, besides, had no occasion for applying to philosophijill > 
discover truths already known, defined, and certain. In that respect, “ to despise 
philosophy, was,’ as Paschal says, “ truly to philosophize.” The scholastic 
doctors, following the holy fathers, adhered strictly to the important — of 
the ancients, “ propriis argumentis pertractandam unamquamque rem esse,’ > In | 
theology, they loved antiquity, ' as Paschal says, because they loved truth, a 
truth was in antiquity ; but in matters of physical science they loved, or at least — 
permitted, novelty, because knowledge was by experiment ; and that they did so, 
is a fact which historical research will only confirm ; for the story circulated by 
Kepler and others, of the deposition of Virgil from the see of Salzburg in the 
eighth century, by Pope Zachary, for holding the existence of antipodes, is now 
admitted to be false. And, whatever modern English biographers may say, We 
haye already seen that it was not for attacking and refuting the Aristotelian sg 
mas respecting motion that Galileo suffered the persecution, which consisted in 


his being placed under some slight restrictions, first in the palace of Nicolini, the 





ambassador of his own sovereign, the duke of Tuscany, and afterwards in aa 
country seat of archbishop Piccolomini, one of his own warmest friends ; bu 
that the proceedings of the congregations against the new theory of the earth, 
which interfered not with the scientific question arose from a pious though in. 


cautious solicitude to guard against the publication of an absolute contradiction to 
texts of Scripture, at a time when the public mind was not prepared for huviail 


linea the ‘authenticity « of Scripture made identical with an interpretation which was no 
literal. “Their method of theology, howev er, was sufficient to account for the ane 








imosity with which the innovators of the sixteenth century waged war agains 
them. “ It was not,” says Ventura, “ the universals and categories which o : 
fended Luther, but the principles of the scholastic discipline ; for, though not 
very acute, he saw clearly enough that the faith of the world could not be over-— 
thrown until the experimental philosophy had been applied to morals, and the i 
method of inquiry within the sphere of theology made to supersede that of dem 
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_onstration. In vain did Melancthon remind him that this was to destroy not 


alone the Roman faith, but all the foundations of religious truth ; in vain, with 
all his strength, did he labor to maintain a ‘ reformed scholastic philosophy ’ the 
current was too strong for his feeble arms to stem it. Philosophy and religion 
were to be reformed thoroughly at the same time, by declaring that in both the 


ene thing essential was inquiry and experiment. The combat between nominal- 


ism and realism, whieh had been going on from the time of Occam with a pre- 
ponderance of the former, prepared the way for a complete separation between 
theology and philosophy, which had been maintained in perfect coalition till the 
end of the fourteenth century, while realism reigned. The new division of the 
sciences, under an illustrious name, became general ; and the ancient method in 
philosophy, so essentially wise and Christian, was abandoned to make way for 
the introduction of observation and experiment, as the fountains not alone of nat- 
ural science, but of al] knowledge. 

“ The successful results of our experiments and reasonings in natural philoso- 
phy,”’ says an illustrious philosopher of our time, “and the incalculable advan- 
tages which experience, systematically consulted and dispassionately reasoned on, 
has conferred in matters purely physical, tend of necessity to impress something 
of the well-weighed and progressive character of science on the more complicated 
conduct of our socia] and moral relations. It is thus that legislation and politics” 
—and he might certainly have added, religion— became gradually regarded as 
experimental sciences, and history as the archive of experiments successful and 
unsuccessful, accumulating towards the solution of the grand problem.” I say 
he might have included religion in the list, for innovation in regard to it was 
pursued from the first, by men cherishing as a vital principle an unbounded spirit 
of inquiry and ardency of expectation. Accordingly the heathen style was once 


more revived. All books were now—* [nquisitiones philosophice ;” or, “de 


inyenienda veritate.” The prayers offered in the new temples besought God to 
grant them in this world the knowledge of his truth, as if.a new and special rev- 
elation were to be expected, and as if truth had not been made visible to him 
that runs. Hence began to prevail a language respecting the toleration of all 
Opinions, which alarmed those who rested their own on a human authority, who 
complained that ‘scarcely any man out of the bosom of the Romish Church now 
dared to speak as if he were sure that he was right.’? The complaint, indeed, 
argued great inconsistency ; but the observation was just, for the general language, 
whatever one may choose to say of it, had unquestionably more resemblance to 
that of the heathen Academy than to the apostolic doctrine. “ Nos, qui sequemur 
probabilia, nec ultra quam id quod verisimile occurrerit, progredi possumus, et 
refellere sine pertinacia, et refelli sine iracundia parati sumus,”’* 

These words of Cicero are precisely similar to the language of the most eminent 


* Tuscul, ii. 2. 
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enn 
writers who now came forward as Christians. Amiable and eee 
the sentiment expressed ; but nothing, also, can place in a stronger light tn: 
that it owes its virtue to a change of circumstances, and that the modern } 
phy rests upon a totally different foundation from that which was laid ws 
apostles. Meanwhile a separation was made between philosophy and religic "i 
though to both the one method was applied. The new masters began by saying, 
“ We have now no need of authority ; no regard is to be shown to councils a 1 
testimony of the fathers ; but all things aretobe examined and proved, and ouly 
what seems good to be held fast. Let.us suppose, then, that as yet we know nothing, 
not even whether God exist or not, or what is the cause and end of things,” 
‘* T remember,”’ says an Italian philosopher, “ when I first heard this language, 
as a pious youth, I was seized with astonishment, and I said, to myself,‘ Ifthese 
things are already known, what need of searching farther ? Is reason to be pre. } 
ferred to faith ?—the words of a professor to my eatechism? ” It was easy to 
anticipate what would be the result of such discipline. Obedience to faith was _ = | 
confounded with a foolish credulity and a false philosophic method. Rusties, u 
workmen, servants, poor people, and women, were all looked upon as an unen- 
lightened race—mutum et turpe pecus—no one cared for their opinions; while 
the proud inquirers, who believed themselves the arbiters and judges of all truth, . 
who had rejected all authority and all external testimonies at vulgar prejudices, x, 
had after all done nothing but revive the pantheism, materialism, and scepticism | 
of the oriental and Greek philosophy ; and indeed, it was not a dissimilarity of a 
positions and of facts which prevented men from hearing a voice from the cities 4 
and academies which were styled the centres of this modern light, like that of the 
ancients in days of their confusion, exclaiming, “ Who does not admire the wis- 
dom of the people that we call barbarians? Never did they call in question 
whether there was a Divine Power or not, or whether it did or did not take an 
interest in buman affairs. | No Indian, no Celt, no Egyptian, ever imagined as 
system like that of Evhemerus of Messena, or Diogenes of Plrygia, of Hippo, 
of Diagoras, of Sosias, and Epicurus.’”? Some, on the one hand, alarmed at ith 7 
prospect of interminable discussions and endless inquiry, and ou the other opening 
their eyes to the fact that the great majority of mankind think not for themselyve 
tried to establish an authority in place of that which was overthrown, Thep | 
seemed desirous of retaining the dignity of a name, when they had departed from — ; 
the thing. Calvin himself mutilated his own book, and changed many parts i 
it when he began to govern. So, after renouncing all regard to what the fathers — 
had decided in holy councils, these men adopted, instead of canons possessing @ — | 
real authority where reason was heard, that which might be denominated aGreck 
invocation to call fools into a circle. They made themselves a fearful monument ! 4a 
—the wreck of old convietions, things transmitted from saintly ancestors, maim- 
ed rites disfigured and abused. But it was soon evident that confusion’s cure 


lives not in these confusions. Their motive was plain enough : all they sought © q 
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| was a return to something dike stability—like common sense. Hence Europe be- 


held some kings and queens who, as Malebranche remarked, had more power over 
the spiritual than over the temporal affairs of their subjects, though the advocates 
of this system at the present day seem to say that its head could not have exer- 
cised his functions unless he were despotic even in the latter ; for these unhappy 
nations, caring less to preserve their faith than their earthly treasures, easily en- 
tered into the views of their princes, provided they were not contrary to their 
temporal interests.’’? But, inconsistent as our nature is, such an authority was 
like sand to stem a torrent ; the human intelligence could not be bound by it; 
and, in fact, as a modern writer observes, “ it is more honorable to the head as 
well as to the heart to be misled by over eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to 
be safe from blundering by contempt of it.” In our days this mound, the work 
of King, Lords, and Commons, has given way on all sides, as its warmest well- 
wishers acknowledge ; confessing with Kuox, in his late work, that unbounded 
liberty has become, even with those who are appointed to keep it in repair, a sec- 
ond nature. They say true ; and many, therefore, seem to think that “ vast 
confusion waits, as doth a ravenon a sick-fallen beast, the imminent decay of 
wrested pomp.’’? The real inquirers had, indeed, from the first, gone on as in pa- 
gan times, verifying the remark of Cicero, that some proverbs of the people are 
more true than the dogmas of some philosophers ;* and often justifying his in- 
dignant exclamation, “ Heec non turpe est, dubitare philosophos que ne rustici 
quidem dubitent ?”’+ 

As the Pythagoreans thought to set out from numbers, the Socratics from ig- 
norance, the Platonists from innate ideas, the Aristotelians from experiment ; 
so among the moderns, Leibnitz places the foundation in dogmas, Spinoza in ab- 
solute identity, Berkeley in interior reflection, Locke in sensation and reflection, 
Kant in criticism or pure reason, Fitscher in mysticism, Stewart in sincretism, 
Degerando in a certain new empiricism. As soon as one philosopher lays a 
foundation, another comes and undermines his structure. One requires that you 
prove experience to be valid, another that you prove evidence, anvther desires 
you to prove the possibility of any knowledge whatever. Every time that a philoso- 
pher believes he has placed a deeper base than his predecessors, there imme- 
diately eomes a thinker who sinks deeper still, and places a new doubt on this base : 
so'that, as Tertullian says, “ ‘Plus diversitatis invenies inter philosophos, quam 
societatis.”¢ It is, therefore, again as at Athens, when, «s St. Augustin says, 
“ disciples of the same Socrates would dispute about the first principles of pliloso- 
phy, all being divided, no two thinking alike, no not respecting lands, or houses, 
or money affairs, or the things which make men live miserably or well. Not 
in vain,” he adds, “ such a state was called the mystic Babylon, for the word 
Babylon means confusion,”§ a reading which should be pressed upon the atten- 


* De Finibus, ii.31. + De Officiis, iii. 19. t De Anima. § De Civ. Dei, xviii. 41, . 
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tion of the next expositor of the Apocalypse, who shall interpol Ro 
that source of order for the world. “i : 


What line of argument then did they take who wished to represent this my 
tie Babylon as the Church of Jesus Christ? Truly they revived an old d ected 
and asserted that the unity of faith meant a unity in the right of individual dis 
sent, These, therefore, without evincing despair, maintained that it was un 
sophical to seek certainty excepting in the sciences, and ridiculed Duns Scotus 
for saying that “ As the end of the journey is intended by him who walks, so 
exclusion of doubt is the end intended by every one who speculates respectii 
truth :’* others on the contrary revived the notion of the ancients, saying th at 
all which seems is true, whom St. Thomas had already confuted, remarking “ that 
to suppose all judgments true would be as absurd as to affirm that if one, whose 
taste was sound, should judge honey to be sweet, he would judge truly ; and in 
like manner if another whose taste was infected, should judge it to be bitter, he 
too would judge truly ; whence it would follow that all opinions were equally 
true,”’+ an error disclaimed even by Gentiles, as by Cicero, saying of the various _ 
opinions of philosophers, “Quorttm opiniones cum tam varie sint, tamque inter 
se dissidentes ; alterum fieri profecto potest, ut earum nulla ; alterum certe non po- / 
test, ut plus una vera sit.”t ii 

What is still more deplorable, the multitude were, in the mean while, left as 
much unprovided with any true ground of certainty as the investigators themselves, 
Some took refuge in the persuasion that alleged grace may give certainty, which ; E 
put an end at once to reasoning, for the most imbecile and ignorant reader, 
after violating all the natural rules of good sense, may laugh at us when we are- 
unable to comprehend what he believes or wishes to believe. “ It is that 1 have 
grace and you have not,’ he will reply, which is certainly a very short way to— 
sustain all errors; but such a principle, wretched as it was, could only deceive : 
a small number ; the multitude could never adopt it as the basis of their certainty. _ 
The spirit of confusion and giddiness which possessed men, when first these opin- 
ions became general, is a matter of history: no one knew what to hold or main- 
tain, The Palatinatechanged its religion five times in the course of one century.§ 
All indeed were of opinion that their particular view was certain and clear; 
‘but, as Pelisson remarks, “ a doctrine could not be very plain when two men of 
great talents and knowledge, both, as they tell us, ‘ raised up by God to re-estab 
lish the state of the Church,’ both taking the Seriptures for their rule of faith, 
came to a contrary conclusion resp ting it, when their followers too, all enlight- | 
ened philosophic men, all likewise, raised up by God to continue the great work 
of re-establishing the state of the Church, have not been able to agree together for 


three hundred years.’’ - 


* Duns Scot. Metaph. Lib. iii. ¢. 1. +P. i, qixxxy, art, 2. 
¢t De Nat. Deorum, Lib. i. c. 2. § Jerusalem and Babel. - 
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The people, therefore, thrown upon a wide sea of doubt, and driven hither and 
thither by every wind of novel doctrine, presented a strange and fearful spec- 
tacle, that might well have awakened salutary thoughts in erring breasts, for how 
could such a result be reconciled with the fact of the Christian revelation ? The 
world had been for a long time divided between two religions, the Pagan and 
the Judaic—the one a religion of uncertainty, the other one of certainty : a prob- 
ability was al] that any one could hope to discern under the first, for the wisest 
of the Greeks could only be said by his disciple to have chosen a manner of de- 
bate most likely to discover to him what was nearest or most like to truth— 
*‘ guid veri simillimum esset;”* while the latter, receiving all moral truths from 
divine tradition, had no occasion to seek elsewhere, among the opinions of men, 
for what they already possessed. The Messiah came who was to perfect this 
latter: every thing was finished, every thing established. By what terrible and 
unaccountable adventure, or by what sudden change of the divine will, did he suf- 
fer men to fall back again into that region of uncertainty from which he had drawn 
them ? 

We have seen, in general, what part was allotted to philosophy in ages of faith, 
with regard to religion and moral truths. The holy fathers and the scholastic 
doctors received philosophy in this sphere, as the humble attendant upon theology, 
and as only concerned with declaring, developing, explaining, and demonstrat- 
ing the truth already known. It constituted the scientific knowledge of what, 
without it, was simply known. The simple knowledge of duty and truth be- 
longed to all, but the science of these to only a few, and scholastic philosophy 
was nothing else but the scientific knowledge of those things which, otherwise, 


were known simply by every one. 
The scholastic wisdom was faith combined with criticism, ascetic piety with the 


most accurate judgment, formed upon psychological ob-ervations. “ Thine eve,” 
savs Hugo of St. Victor, “can see nothing well unless it see iiself.”+  “ One 
thing is faith,” he says elsewhere, “ and another is the knowledge of faith : the 
knowledge of faith can exist without faith, and many believe without having the 
knowledge of all the things which they believe ; but they know those who have that 
knowledge, and by adhering to the perfect they are saved.—Boves arabant, ic 
asin: pascebantur juxta eos.”{ Here then we see the great use of the scholastic 
method, why it is so precious to the church and so formidable to its adver- 
saries. “Ina word,” says Berthier, “it serves to fix the sense of revelation, 
and to unravel the artificial language of an innovator. In itself, scholastic the- 
ology, or philosophy, is nothing but the doctrine of Scripture and tradition, treat- 
ed according to dialectic method. The method is only the instrument accessary, the 
doctrine is the foundation and the substance,”§ so that a St. Thomas did not 


* Tuscul. i.4. +De Arrha Anime. + Hug. S. Vict. Eruditionis Theolog. Lib. i. tit. 18. 
§ Discours sur les Etudes aux Siécles xii xiii. xiv. xv. Hist. de l’Evlise, xiv. 
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differ from a simple disciple of the Christian faith, in that he ha re 
truths, or in that he ‘held them with a firmer assent, for xed nith tel 
to all, and the same motive, the authority of God speaking by the Chureh, ar 
therefore, with the same firmness and alacrity every intelligence was alike ¢ 
vated to the obedience of faith, but the difference consisted in this only, th oa 
simple disciples knew and held truths revealed by God, the scholastic had il _ 
to perceive the causes and reasons of the doctrines, and were able to demonstrat 
their origin and to overthrow the objections of heretics.* Thinappiend ail 
tion was, however, in reality an extension of the powers of philosophy, for “ ‘au- 
thority,” as St. Augustin says in his treatise on true religion, “ requires docility, 
and conducts man to reason ;’ and as Bonald says, “so far from man discover. 
ing truth by the sole force of his reason, he has not reason until he;has knows 
truth.”+ St. Augustin speaks elsewhere still more explicitly : ‘Although man, 
saith he, “ cannot believe in God if he does not comprehend something, neverthe 
less this same faith, by which he believes, gives him strength to comprehend 
more truth ; for there are some things which we do not believe before compre. — 
hending them, and there are others which we do not comprehend before we believe 
in them.” ae 
This philosophy of demonstration or development was not only permitted,but 
promoted with every possible encouragement during theages of faith, so thatnoth od, | 
ing but the unavoidable interruption, arising from wars and the invasions of k 
barians, caused it any impediment. It constituted, in fact, the study and e 
ployment of learned Christians in all ages. Thongh the actual finding of truth — 
is only effected by the Son of God, yet philosophy, as‘Clemens Alexeadellll | 
says, was considered one of the means which conduce to its attainmentt 
St. Augustin writes to Consentius, desiring that “ those things which he holds 
with the firmness of faith, he may be able also to behold with the light of reason 5 
* Forbid it,’ he says, “ that God should hate in us that which renders us more 
excellent than other animals.’”’ “ Forbid it,” I say, “ that we should believe, in 
order that we should not accept reason, or inquire, when we could not even be 
lieve unless we had rational souls.’’ To show, therefore, that right reason is: q 
never in opposition with revealed truth, is the grand object of St. Thomas, in his 
admirable work against the Gentiles—“ The things,” saith he, “ which are “7 i 
arally imprinted in reason, ure so manifestly true, that it is impossible to sup. 
pose them false; and what is held by faith, is so evidently confirmed by th 
testimony of Goa, that it is not allowed to believe it false. Since then, fi 
hood alone is contrary to truth, it is impossible that the truth of faith should be 
contrary to the prineiples which reason naturally acknowledges.”§ Hence the 
Summa Sententiarum of Hugo of St. Victor, begins with the words of St. Peter : 





7 


* Ventura.de Methodo Philosophandi, cap. ii. a. 1. + Legislation prim. i. 354. 
} Stromat. Lib. i. c. 20. § 8S. Thom. Gentes, Lib. i. c. 7. 
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“ We ought to be ready to give to every one that asks a reason of the faith and 
hope which is inuus.” Pregnant words, to which must be ascribed the whole 
scholastic philosophy. 

St. Anselm shows the importance which was attached to such studies in his 
time, and his words are very remarkable, as showing what clear and accurate no- 
tions were then generally entertained, with regard to the method of philosophy. “TI 

|. am often desired by many,” he says, “ to commit to writing the reasons which 
I am accustomed to render concerning our faith to persons who inquire respecting 
it; for they say that these reasons please and satisfy them, which they desire, not 
that by reason they should approach to faith, but that they may be delighted 
with the contemplation of these things, which they believe, with their intelligence, 
and also in order that they may be always prepared to give a reason to every one 
whe asks of the hope whieh is in us.”* He then Jays down the rule in these 
| terms, “as the right order requires that we should believe the profound things of 
the Christian faith, before we presume to discuss them by reason; so it would 
seem to me negligence, if after we are confirmed in the faith, we should not 
study to understand what we believe. Therefore,” he continues, “since I see 
your importunity, I will endeavor, by God’s assistance, and by the aid of your 
prayers, not so much to show what you seek, as to inquire with you concern- 
ing it.” On further interrogation, he makes the disputant say, “this I ask, 
not that you should confirm me in faith, but that me, who am confirmed, you 
should make joyful, by the understanding of that truth.’+ Richard of St. Vie- 
tor speaks to the same effect‘ We should endeavor,” he says, “always, 
as far as is lawful or possible tocomprehend by reason what we hold by faith ;’+ 
and again, says he, elsewhere, “if we do not believe we cannot understand ; 
knowledge must enter by faith ; it must not indeed rest in the entrance, but al- 
ways it should hasten on to interior and profound things, and by every study and 
diligence provide that we may be able to advance daily in the understanding of 
these things, which we hold by faith ; these are the best riches, these are eternal de- 
lights.”§ Similarly speaks Henry of Ghent, quoting St. Augustin, “ ita enim jam 
sum affeetus, ut quod sit verum non eredere solum, sed etiam intelligendo apprehen- 
dere desiderem.’’ In this sense, therefore, it is evident that the scholastic philoso- 
phers would have readily assented to the sentence of Lord Bacon, that “ the use 
of human reason in religion extendeth to the mysteries themselves. But how? 
By way of illustration and not by way of argument.’”? Not even the boldest lo- 
gician, who carried natural argument the farthest in theology, attempted to justify 
their employment of reason, on any other grounds. The friends of Abailard took 
care to show that it was from his having to refute the heretical opinions of Ros- 
celin, who appealed to reason and philosophy, that he was obliged in his reply 


* Cur Deus Homo, Lib. i. c. 1, + %. 2... 15. 
t¢ Ric. 8. Vict. Allegorise Tuber feed. § Id. de Trinitate. p. i. Lib. i. ¢. 8. 
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to have recourse to the same authorities, and that when he was censured by 
for so doing, he had excused himself by citing the example of St. < 
other fathers, and by observing that not only a theologian, but a simple C Ch 
was obliged to give a reason for his faith, and to convince pagans, Jews, and hei 
tics, that we hold nothing contrary to good sense and reason, and that for th is mt 
pose the thoughts of the ancient philosophers might be brought forward with gre: 
utility.* co 
“ The great ascetic teachers themselves conformed to this discipline :’ Wa 
ding remarks, “ that St. Bonaventura always employed philosophy and hur 
sciences to defend the dogmas of the Catholie faith.’ Who more o 7 
the philosophy of the world, than the friar Savonarola, and yet in his work: on 
the Triumph of the Cross, he shows, by the light of reason, that there is nothi 
contrary to reason in the faith of the Catholic Church—that her belief concernin > 
sanctification is not irrational—that her judicial doctrine is not irrational—that the 
institution of seven sacraments is not irrational—that the doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist in particular is not irrational—that the rites connected with the sacraments re 
not irrational—that the ceremonies of the Church generally are not irrational.f 
And the principle of his work he explains, saying, “ that they are to be especiz y q 
commended, who having first embraced faith by the divine inspiration, afterwards _ 


endeavor to confirm others in it, by adducing reasons of this faith and hope ae 
cording to the exhortation of Peter, the prince of the apostles, and of our Lord 
Christ.” 

Such being then the object and method of philosophy, during these ages, it is 
obvious that the human reason so far from being confined and clogged by the 
Christian discipline, was delivered by it from innumerable obstacles, and left free 
to exercise itself over an immeasurable range of subjects, comprising every thing 
which could yield the mind of man utility or satisfaction. 

The objects of the fathers’ philosophy are God, the relation of God to the world} 
and of men to God. In treating on the first, it was shown that there is a three. 
fold knowledge of God, through the image, resemblance, or representsilall ; if 
God—through external nature, and through revelation, Examples of the physi- 
co-theological cosmology, to be found in the fathers, occur in St. Gregory Nazi- 
azen’s twenty-fourth Oration, and in the Treatise on the Orthodox Faith, by 
St. John Damascenus.§ In the works of St. Augustin are- found arguments from: 
ontology,| and from ethics.§ The relation of God to the world was shown in” 
the history of the Creation, which was advanced against Manichsans and Guostie 
by St. Augustin and St. Athanasius. In the eternal foreknowledge of God, ' 


proof was found to refute the astrological and stoic fate ;}¢ and the omniscience ¢ if | 
a: 

* Vie d’Abeill. Lib. 11. ¢Ann. Min. tom. iv. 148. 7. 

¢ Savonarol. Triumph. Crucis, sive de Veritate Fidei, Lib. iii. 8. § Lib. i. 8. | g 

j De Lib. Arbitrio, Lib. ii, 5. 15. § De Trin. Lib. viii. 3. ** Lactant. de Ira Dei 
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God was shown to be reconcilable with human freedom. The origin of evil was 
placed in man’s freedom and the power of wicked spirits.* Man was considered 
jn relation to body, soul, and spirit, by St. Justin and the early fathers ; the soul, 
however, was shown to be spiritual by Nemesius, Augustin,} and by Claudius 
Mamertinus of Vienne :{ immortality was ascribed to it either essentially, as by 
St. Augustin, or asa free gift of God, as by St. Justin and Arnobius, Of ethics, 
or the relation of men to God, the foundation is shown to be the divine will, 
subjective or objective, and from the side of men, obedience. The knowledge of 


duty is from revelation, and its motives are the fear of God’s power,§ the hope 


of salvation,|| and the disinterested or mystic love of the highest good, according 
to St. Augustin, whom Tennemann styles the greatest thinker of the Latin fathers, 
who desired to unite in one living spirit mysticism and dialectics. 

The scholastic philosophy is supposed to have commenced in the Palatine 
schools, founded by Charlemagne, in which, according to the system of Marcianus 
Capella, Cassiodorus, and Bede, were taught the seven liberal arts, the division 
of which, Hugo de St. Vietor says is traced to Pythagoras ;§ and between which 
he says “ there is such a coherence that where one is wanting the others cannot 
make a philosopher.” ** Grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, formed the trivium ; 
geometry, arithmetic, astrology, and music, the quadrivium. In the Palatine, as 
well as in the monastic schools, and subsequently in the universities, were taught 
theology and philosophy, with great zeal and perseverance, and as Tennemann 
says, “ an intense interest for the perfection of the intelligence and of the attain- 
ment of knowledge in union with faith.”++ The rules given for the conduct of 
instruction and the practice of the schools, confirm all these statements respecting 
the method of philosophy in the middle ages. 


” as Alanus de Insuus defines preaching, “ was an in- 


“ Philosophie teaching, 
struction to form men by the rule of reason, emanating from the fountain of 
authority. This ought to beits form,” adds the universal Doctor, “ that it should 
take its beginning from theological authority, as from its proper foundation, from 
the Gospels, Psalms, and Epistles of Paul ; but occasionally may be inserted the 
sayings of the Gentiles, and the authority of the philosophers.” }{ The great 
scholastics of the middle ages taught in the ancient manners, as described by St. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, who had been a disciple of Origen ; he used to begin, 


* Tertull, August, Origen S J. Damas. + De Quantitate Anime. c. 1. 
¢ De Statu Anime, iii. § Tertul. De Peenit. 4. | Lactant. Lib. iii. c. 2. 
{J Ernditionis Didasc. Lib. iii. 3. ** Iq. Lib. iii. c. 5. 


Hin General see Cs. Bulei Hist. Universitat Paris, vol. vi. Crevier, Hist. de l’Universit. 
Paris, vol. vii. Launojus de Celebrioribus Scholis, and de Varia Aristot. Fortuna in Acad. 
Paris. Thomasius de Doctoribus Scholasticis. Melchior Canus. Fabricii Bibl. Lat. Medie 
et Inf. Atatis. Tiedemann’s Gesch. der Speculat. Philosophie, iv. v. Buhle’s Lehrb. des 
Gesch. der Philos. viii. ix. Tennemann’s Gesch. der Philos. viii, ix. Frhr. von. Eberstein 
Natirliciie Theologie der Scholastiker Leipz. 1808. Cuvier. Hist. de la Philosophie. 

${ Alani de Insulis summa de Arte, Preedicatoria, cap. 1. 
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we are told, with the praises of philosophy, that pains ia ipdomazied ich « 
sisted in the knowledge of one’s self, and of the end for wilehiveicann a 


world, He then censured the ignorance and blindness of mapeeraiis. 
eut to instruction, and showed that philosophy was necessary to the ument 
true piety. In proceeding without any air of disputation, he used. to te stif 
goodness and affection, as a man who sought not to conqner them in a gumen 
but to save them and tocommunicate to them real good. He was not content wil 
giving superficial instructions; he used to dig deep and penetrate into their m 
interrogating, and then replying to them in the Socratie manner. After hi 
prepared and excited them to receive instruction, he used to begin with 
the use of a solid logic ; he next directed them to physical science, to mathem 
geometry, and astronomy, which would lead them to consider the powe 
wisdom of the Creator ; and, lastly, to ethics, which he treated not in a dry a 
stract manuer, but by examples, and causing them to make observations Apo 
their own internal movements. After these studies he led them to theology, a 
the most necessary, and caused them to read all that had been written by the an 
cients, whether Greeks or barbarians, in order that they might know the strom 
and the weak side of all opinions, and Jearn what utility could be drawn from 
each sect ; but he exhorted them to attach themselvss to no one philosopher, bu 
to God setts and to his prophets: he then explained the holy Scriptures, : 
which he was the most learned interpreter of the time. At the mere announee, 
ment of the parts of such high discourse, methinks, reader, I can read content 


ment in thy looks ; but what follows next will please thee more. For from this — 


point we proceed to show that the philosophy of the clean of heart. was exemp 
from the evils of the tree whereof Eve tasted ; that its spirit was humble, its te 
dency practical and living, its expression clear, not with confusion mixed, it 
form beauteous, so as to warm the imagination with poetic flame, while th 
intelligence found what was solid and exact. Finally, we shall observe, tha i 
was Catholic, aud endued with virtue to awake and strengthen all generoanag 
noble affections. ‘To what I now diselose, be thy clear ken directed ; and th 
plainly shalt behold who were the guides that could conduct the world ti 


true light, and to the vision which is the recompeuse of faith, 
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CHAPTER X. 





Se RITIS sicut Dii,” were the Serpent’s words in paradise, which caused the 

# rational creature to fall from its happy state ; and the secret voice in the 

wilderness of this lower world, which continues to entail misery on the 

human race, is but their echo. ‘ You shall be as gods,’’ and men be- 

lieve the promise. Homer, if we admit the opinion of Cicero, seems to 
have discerned this fact in speaking of the song of the Syrens ; for it 
was not by the novelty or variety of their music, that they were accustomed to 

draw back those, who were sailing by ; but it was their professing to know many 

things that caused men to adhere to their rocks, by the desire of knowledge ; for 

thus they invite Ulysses : 
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“ Homer saw,” says the philosopher, “that the fable could not be credible, if 
such a man were retained by some little songs; they promised knowledge.’’+ 
How profoundly the clean of heart, in ages of faith, had estimated the danger, 
may be witnessed in all their writings, which had relation to philosophy. “ All 
heretics in general,” says St. Augustin, “are deceiv d by the promise of science, and 
condemn those whom they find ~implv believing.”{ “From consulting the holy 
Seriptures,’’ he says, “it appears that the demons have been so named, on ac- 
count of their science ; the demons have science, but without charity, and hence 
they are puffed up with monstrous pride.§” This is all that they can give thee, 
Chri-tians, now in the garden of the Church ; now once more happy as in para- 
lise, if ye seek no happier state, and know to know no more. 

“Tt is a great height of science,” says Richard of St. Victor, “perfectly to 
know one’s self. A great and lofty mountain is the full knowlege of the rational 


* Od. M. 184, + De Finibus Bonor, et Mal. Lib. v. 18. 
t Lib. ii. de Gen. contra Manich. 25. § Id. de Civit. Dei, Lib. ix. 20. 
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spirit ; that mountain eurpasees the summit of all worldly sci 
aloft looks down upon all philosophy, What found Aristotle, or Pla 7 an nd ' 
did the crowd of philosophers find? Truly, and without Joab if 
ascended this mountain to find themselves, the study would have besa 
for them.”* It was for this end that Pope Innocent III: wrote his Ty cati ise 
the Contempt of the World, and the Misery of the Human Condition ; for h 
what he says himself, “ad deprimendam superbiam, que caput est omn 
tiorum, vilitatem human conditionis uteunque descripsi.’’+ The philoso 
writings of the middle ages were not calculated to infuse men with self anc 
conceit, as if the flesh which walled about their life were brass impre 
The universal Doctor seasons his instructions to the student by desiring h 
remember death : 























Illicitos, miserande puer, compesce furores, 
Scito quod ad mortem commovet hostis eos. 
Aufer ab his mentem, miserosque videto dolores, 
Altera plus istis sunt meditanda tibi. 
Esto memor quod pulvis eris, et vermibus esca, 
In gelida putris quando jacebis humo. 
Non erit in Mundo qui te velit ultra videre, 
Cum tua rancidior fit cane rupta caro, 
Heu ! cur gaudet homo, cur ille superbit ; et ad quid ? 
Cur ducit fastus, qui cinis est, et erit ? 


“O man,” he exclaims, in his summary of the preacher’s art, “ Behold thyse 
in the triple mirror, and thou wilt renounce pride; there is a triple mirror’ 
which thou shouldst behold thyself—the mirror of Scripture—the mirror of n 
ture—the mirror of the creatures. In the first, thou wilt read thy condition- 
in the second, thou wilt see thy misery—in the third, thou wilt consider th 
guilt.”+ How well he had applied this to himself, can be witnessed in his Pen 
tential, which begins with the words of Jeremiah, “ A A A Domine Deus qui 
niam puer ego sum, et nescio loqui,’’ on which he thus comments :—If Jeremial 
sanctified from the womb, chosen a prophet by the Lord, and taught by divin 
inspiration, feared to assume the office of a preacher, aud confessed himself a eh 1] 
and a stutterer, how shall we presume to undertake the sacerdotal functions? d 
poverty should impel us to orders, the necessity of the Church bind us, the author 
ity of superiors oblige us, we ery A. Any insult of poverty we would sustat 
rather than undertake with peril the burden of the priesthood ; yet if : 
should exist, if the authority of superiors should reasonably enjoin us, we prepa 
ourselves with corresponding manners, and reputing ourselves unworthy, exclain 
with Jeremiah, “‘ A A A Domine Deus.”§ 


Ay "a 


* Ric, 8. Vict. de Preeparatione Animi ad Contemplationem, cap. 75. + Cap. fi, 
t Sum. de Arte Pred. cap. iii. § Alani de Insulis liber Peenitentialis 
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‘ ~ ib a ah to be humbled by ie knowledan In the first cae this 
es remarkably eee in all passages which relate to the proper limits for 


1 aah as it is we who say it, and because of the manner in which we say it 


ea 
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+ ccording to Dionysius, the school taught that God is neither a being, nor a sub- 
nee, nor a life, nor an intelligence, nor goodness, nor wisdom, nor power, nor 
if we cousider the said perfections, as they are apprehended by us, or ex- 
* Boece i in our language ; for as St. Thomas says, “ all our conceits and words, 
of what kind soever, bring imperfection with them, either of part, if they be ab- 
- tract, or of composition, if they be concrete ; consequently they are always in- 


a fomplete and macieqante. ie eed flippant actions of modern inde, sorind. 





t the schools “ Whom from all, and above ali, I seek, love, and desire,” says Al- 
ert the Great, “is not sensible or imaginable; but above all that is sensible and 
“igi And Duns Scotus observes, “ Infinitum in quantum infinitum 
est ignotum.” 

Let us observe how this spirit came into action in the schools. ‘ He who asks,” 
ys Peter Lombard, “ why did God wish to make the world, asks the cause of 
will of God : but all efficient cause is greater than that which is effected ; and 
thing is greater than the will of God, therefore its cause must not be sought 
St. Augustin says, “if his will had a cause there would then be some- 
t ing antecedent to his will, which it would be impious to assert. If God fore- 
saw the number that would be lost, then is God not good? Well, perhaps, not. 
V ‘hat have you then to do but to tremble at his power? What are you, miser 
able : creature, surrounded by the evidence of his existence, to criticise his actions ? 












The fear of God is then the beginning of wisdom : God could make them have 
‘a good will. Why does he not? Quia noluit. Cur noluit? Ipse novit. I 





“‘O animals of clay! O spirits gross . 
Dek 2) The primal will, that in itself is good, 
i Hath from itself, the chief good, ne’er been mov’d; 
Justice consists in consonance with it, 
Derivable by no created good, 










| q ae Whose very cause depends upon its beam.”§ 
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To all who sought to proceed farther, the school replied, with Dante, o' 
will’d where will and power are one: ask thou no more.” “ Let those who 
not satisfied with such answers, seek men more learned than Augustin,” | bu 
adds St. Thomas, “ let them beware lest they find more presumptuous.’'+ St, C 
ment of Alexandria shows the similarity of the Christian and Socratic method, fe 
the knowledge of our ignorance,’’ he says, “ is the first fruit of instruction to hi 
walking in truth. Being ignorant he will seek, and seeking he will find a mas 
ter: finding he will believe him, and believing he will hope in him, and then b 
love will be made similar to him ; this is the method which Socrates showed te 
Alcibiades. Do you not think that I have knowledge of justice? Yes, if y m 
find it. Do you not think that I can find it? Yes, if you seek it. But, de 
you not think that I will seek it? Yes, if you think that you are ignorant,’ — 

The sophists, who, from time to time, rose up against the Catholic philosophy. 
were all sons of Porus, as Plato would say, but none of them had Penia for thei 
mother ; they were all full—they wanted no knowledge : whereas, the Catholic 
philosophers, like those whom he commended, were neither ignorant nor e 
scious: of possessing complete knowledge, the sense of which imperfection mad 
them long for wisdom ; that is, made them philosophers in the old original Greek 
sense ; for, as Frederick Schlegel remarks, the original followers of philosophy 
regarded it as being only what the word indicates—the highest desire of knowl. 
edge, and the intellectual effort after godly truth.§ E 

“ Some,’’ says Lactantius, “thought that they could know all things, whi 
was of God: others that they could know nothing, which was of cattle.” Wi 
dom was in neither of these, “est enim aliquid medium quod sit hominis, it 
est, sapientia cum ignoratione conjuncta atque temperata.”’|| They who wo al 
observe how this was cultivated by Catholic philosophers, may consult a 
ratori’s admirable work, “ De Ingeniorum Moderatione in Religionis N Ne: 






































gotio.” There is a playful side to most things, by turning to which discours 
may be enlivened. Stephen Pasquier cites an amusing passage from a 
old author, to show with what mistrust men regarded the profession of mor 
complete knowledge than belonged to the present condition of the huma 
intelligence. “ In the year 1445, there was,” saith he, “ a young man of twent! 
in the university of Paris, who knew all the seven liberal arts, knew how to p a 


* Pindar, Olpmp. iii. ¢ Lib. de Spirit. et lit. c. 33. ¢ Strom. v. 
$ Philosophie der Sprache, 226. | De Falsa Sapientia. 





























= in all Paris ; in warlike matters no one more expert than he, and no better 
‘swordsman : he was master in arts, master in medicine, doctor in law, doctor in 
: - decretals, doctor in theology, and truly he disputed with us in the College of Na- 
_ yarre, who were more than fifty of the most perfect clerks of the university, and 
more than 3000 other clerks, and answered so high to all the questions, that it 
was a perfect wonder for any one to believe who had not seen it. Item, he spoke 
very subtle Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, and many other tongues. 
Truly, if a man could live one hundred years without eating, drinking, or sleep- 
ing, he would not have learnt all that he knew by heart ; and, for a certainty, he 
puts us in great fear, for he knows more than human nature can know, and we 
have it in Scripture that Antichrist will feign himself a Christian.” This was 
not an exaggerated picture, for George Chastelian, in the time of Charles VIL, 
speaks of the same youth, 


J’ai veu par excellence 

Un jeune de vingt ans 
Avoir toute science, 

Et les degrez montant, 

Soy se vantant scavoir dire 
Ce qu’oncques fut escrit 
Par seule fois le lire 

Comme un jeune Antichrist. 


But let us return to what is serious : 

To maintain their pretensions to the character of teachers, “ the scholastic phi- 
losophers did not,” as Herschel says of the successors of the early Greek philo- 
sophy, “adopt the tone of men who had nothing further to learn.” Speaking of 


the depth of Catholic wisdom, St. Augustin says, “ Cum consummaverit homo 
tune incipit.” Their style is, accordingly, that Pope Innocent III., saying, 


“Vellem doceri potius quam docere.”* St. John Climachus concludes with a 
Similar profession, in his letter to Abbot John Raychu, saying, ‘“ For we, also, 
are yet to be numbered in the class of disciples. Nevertheless as Guido the 
Carmelite says of St. Augustin, “ Although these men may speak humbly, they 
speak wisely, and truth is on their lips.” It was the Catholic manner, as well 
as the Pythagorean, when asked nothing, to say nothing ; and, indeed the simi- 
larity between the two disciplines in this respect has often struck observers: as 
may be witnessed in the letter of Hermolaus Barbarus to Signino, in which he 
speaks of “the candid and well-constituted minds of which the highest property 
is never to teach, but always to wish to be taught, to hate judgment, and to love 
silence. In this,” he remarks, “the whole discipline of the Pythagoreans con- 
sisted ; and this is most intimately allied to that virtue which, under the name of 
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necessary companion, without which we shall never be either docile in fin¢ 
prudent in judging ;” for “ non potest non indoctus esse qui se doctum ere 
Two of the most beautiful works of mystic philosophy in the middle ag 2 
entitled by its author, Thomas 4 Kempis, Hospitale Pauperum and Man 
Parvulorum. St, Clemens Alexandrinus denominates the Christian dis 
the state of mystic youth. “In respect to trutli,’’ saith he, “ we are all as chi 
dren and youths before God ; we are a youthful race, learning new good thir ; 
we are always in the flower of youth, flourishing without old age—aei véoz gal 
det jai kad det kaiol. The never decaying wisdom remains with 4 
as our mother, for we regard the Church as our mother.”* Within her pale a 
who co-operated with the sacramental grace were born according to her paschal 
supplication, though by sex or by age differing, into one and the same infaney, 
But what a sweet and wondrous transformation was here implied! “ Thisis 
the height of philosophy,” says St. Chrysostom, “to be simple with prudence : 
this is an angelic life ; for the soul of a little boy is free from all diseases ; it 
tains no memory of injuries ; and although beaten by his mother, he always seeks 
her and prefers her before al] others. If you would show a queen adorned with 
a diadem, he would not prefer her to his mother covered with tatters and rags: 
he esteems things not on account of poverty or riches, but from love ; and there 
fore we are told, that of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’+ 
If, in short, we say with Novalis, that innocence and ignorance are sisters, 
which dwell in heaven and seek only the noblest and most tried men, we must 
conclude, from a review of the middle ages, that they found their true disciples in 
the Catholic schools. “ Zachzus, make haste to come down, because this ‘<7 
must lodge in thy house,’’ was the admonition made toevery one on first ent 
ing them : for such is the address of divine truth when about to visit the soll 
man. Descend quickly from this height of proud science, that in a clean 
thou mayest receive and see thy God. Humility, however, was not confined t 
the limitation of the curiosity of man: it was employed also to guide him in the 
path which leads to true knowledge. 
“ The beginning of discipline,’ says Hugo of St. Victor, “ is humility, 
we should hold no science, no writing vile—that we should not blush to learn 
from any one ; and that, having acquired science, we should not despise others, 
Many wish to seem wise before the time. I have known some who, while they 
were ignorant of the first elements, would not condescend to attend to any 
the highest things, and thought that they could only become great if they read t 
writings or heard the words of the wisest men. ‘ We have seen them,’ hens Y 5 


‘ we have read them ; they have often spoken to us ; these first and most celebrat 
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et You sie to ag seen, not to has understood, Plato: I deem it, hie, 
unworth: “gl of you to hear me. I am not Plato, nor have I deserved te see Plato. 


r eautiful are their admonitions, si remind men that the life of faith is not 
- glory, “in which alone,” as St. Augustin says, “without any tempta- 
of pride, they can adhere to the supreme good.” “If you have not the wings 


ose of the simple dove making her nest in the rocks, and daily meditating on 
e most holy wounds of Jesus. Humble Francis found more sweetness and de- 


. “th thos e things which are above human creel feet ”t We find even fs poets, 
as Gui i du Faur de Pibrac, commending the learned ignorance of their master 
| philosophy, which could confound the arrogance of talkative sophists,§ and 
PA ter writers not much conversant with theology, like Montaigne, exclaiming, “O 


oe the entrusted gifts of God, and finding in the discharge of his commission 


i 
he greatest variance and offence, cries with the sad prophet Jeremiah, “Wo is me, 
4 be: Sender, that thou hast borne me, a man of strife and contention!’ Nor was 
s hid from the wise cet Sophocles, who, in that place where Tiresias i is called 
P Pp P 





ain, nothing clearly could be more opposed to the spirit of the scholastic 
sophers, and also to the universal sentiment of men during ages of faith, 
the Titanic genius of the modern school—that proud deification of man, 
e, like Prometheus, he sings his own glory. Men in general, seemed to 

shrunk from the idea of being able uniformly to overcome the difficulties 


a *Hugo S. Vict. Erudit. Didascalice. Lib. ii. c. 14. + Sermonum iii, pars 9. 
= inte 8. Vict. de Eruditione Hominis Interioris. Lib. i. 1. 19. 
_ SGouget, Biblioth@éque Franc. xii. 274. 

























tinea ave of sxiatare that would rather have abel want thereat 
ings. They would have been inclined, with somewhat of the old Greek fy 
to view them as an audacious Titanian effort of barbarian power, and to r 
boastful speech with a kind of terror, from having retained so much of t he sa 
spirit as to be convinced, with Aeschylus, that death in silence with dreadful 
pulverizes the high talkers :— = . 
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A passage from a chromeie of the middle ages will illustrate their spirit in this 
respect. What it terms “ the proud, vain, useless, blasphemous word,”’ of King 
Alfonso the astrologer, that if God at the creation had consulted him he would 
have ordered some things bettergfilled the devout Spaniards with terror and indig 
nation. “O how much wiser David,’’ exclaims Roderic Santius, “who said, 
‘ Mirabilia opero tua, Domine, et quis cognoscet nimis? Quam magnificata sunt 
opera tua, Domine. Omnia in sapientia fecisti.’ A certain soldier, in a vision, 
beheld an angel who announced that sentence was passed upon the king, and that 
he should lose his kingdom, and, unless he repented, die a cruel death. This sol- 
dier, in consequence, went boldly to the king, who was at Burgos, and told him 
his vision ; but the king only laughed at him, and repeated the same blasphe ny 
in answer, and then sent him from his presence. Soon after, being at Segovia, a 
certain hermit of most holy life had a similar vision, which moved him likewise 
to repair to the court, in order to warn and admonish Alfonso; but the king 
seemed only to be hardened the more, aud the hermit was sent out of his presence 
with scorn. That night God sent such horrible and unusual tempests and whirl. 
winds, such thunder and lightning and sheets of flame, that it seemed as if heaven 
were about to fall, and the royal garments were consumed in the king's room by 
the celestial fire. The king, astonished, and hardly able to speak through fear, 
ordered the chamberlain to send for the hermit ; but so violent was the ste m, 
that no one durst leave the palace. As soon as they could, however, they a nt 
in search of him, and introduced him to the king, who, falling down, said, ‘ It 
is I who have sinned.’ The hermit then said to him, ‘O man, who hath place 
wisdom in thy bowels? art thou the counsellor of the Most High? O that a 
wouldst be mindful of the words of the wisest of kings, and say, ‘ Vanitatem et 
verba mendacii aliena faca me.’ Then the king, in great terror, and expeetii 
death every moment, made his confession to the hermit, and publicly retracted the 


proud words, and immediately the tempest began to subside; but he never rai vad 
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his eyes fron: the earth until it had wholly ceased. Then he changed his life for 
/ better ; but though God had now forgiven him, nevertheless he punished him 
temporally ; for his subsequent life was unfortunate, and he lost his erown, being 
i deprived of it by his own son. Murcia, however, which he had conquered from 
the Sarassins, would never depart from fidelity to him ; for which reason, when 
he was dying, he ordered that his heart should be oseepanbil thither and buried 
- in the church of St. Mary, which he had himself built.””* 
_ The application of wisdom to spiritual things is guarded from abuse with great 
care by the scholastic philosophers. ‘“ Desire is often corrupted,’ says Richard 
of Si. Victor, “ when the intelligence is illwminated.+ How many boast,” he 
adds, “and wish to be glorious in the eyes of men, not because they have virtues 
or sanctity, but because they know how, prudently and learnedly, to discuss aud 
dispute concerning virtues. O how much better and more useful would it be to 
have the gold of science, and not to have the silver of eloquence, with which you 
might make to yourself an idol! See how perverse and damnable it is to seek 
“spiritual doctrine for ostentation alone, and not for edification! What does it 
profit, or, rather, how is it not perilous, with great labors and study to seek and 
investigate, and anxiously wish to know what in no manner you wish to reduce 
to practice? Often we see that it happens to minds of this kind, by a just judg- 
ment of God, that as at first they were spiritually provident for spiritual things, 
so afterwards they become earnally provident for the things of the flesh.”t 
Again, “Often when we speak any thing subtilly with our neighbor, in com- 
mendation of divine grace, we glory within ourselves in the subtilty of our lan- 
guage. O the infinite fully of man! And rightly indeed do you say that man 
can do nothing without grace. This should be our deepest and most subtle 
thought, that in all our study our first solicitude should be to provide that our 
reliance may be wholly on grace; and that, whatever we effect, we should aseribe 
it to divine grace.”§ The titles of their controversial works are characteristics of 
this spirit ; thus Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, inscribed his book against 
 Berenger, Lanfraneus Misericordia Dei Catholicus, Berengario Catholics Ee- 
clesie Adversario. 

“There are many,” continues Richard of St. Victor, “ who, when they receive 
the light of truth, immediately ascribe this to their merits or to their studies, 
magnifying and exalting themselves, and despising all others in comparison, 
The soul says to itself, “ Super omnes docentes me istellexi,’ and endeavors to ap- 
ply to itself that sentence of Solomon, ‘ Preecessi sapientia omnes qui fuerunt an- 
te me?” On the contrary we ought to give glory to Him from whom we have re- 
ceived intellicence.’ | 

~“ Qui confidunt in Domino mutabunt fortitudinem : assument pinnas ut aqui- 

* Roderici Santii Episc. Palentini Hist. Hispanice pars iv. c. 5. 
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le. i Aiea il Ae alas tias saeco to fly aloft : 
Highest. What are these wings but a certain power of contemplation, w h 
ables us to penetrate into the highest mysteries of hidden wisdom ? ee. 
should presume of his own strength, or ascribe to his merits such an exaltat 
of intelligence ; for it is the reward of divine, not of human, merit?’* Ho 
teresting are these comments of the school upon the words of St. Augustin, 2 
li putare te ipsam esse lucem !”’ “hal 
Let us hear John Scot Erigena :—“ The Father is light, and fire, and eat. 
and the Son is light, and fire, and heat ; and the Holy Ghost is light, and f re 
and heat : for the Father illuminates, the Son illuminates, and the Holy Ghost 
illuminates ; for from them is derived all science and wisdom. The Father 
burns, the Son burns, and the Holy Ghost burns ; for they together consume our 
sins, and convert us like a holocaust, by @éqozv ; that is, deification into their 
unity. The Father warms, the Son warms, and the Holy Ghost warms ; for 
with one and the same heat of charity they cherish and nourish us, and, as if 
from a certain information of our imperfection after the fall of the first man, lead 
us into the perfect man, into the plenitude of the age of Christ. But the perfeet 
man is Christ, in whom are al] things consummated, the plenitude of whose age 
is the consummation of the salvation of the whole church, which is constituted 
of angels and men.’’+ rT 
With thoughts so deep and humble their language respecting themselves nat. 
urally corresponded. Let us hear Scot again, who concludes his great work in 
the following words :—“ Such is the matter of this work, divided into five books ; 
concerning which, if any one should find that we have written any thing unkno n 


and superfluous, Jet him impute it to our intemperance and want of attention, 






































and with a pious heart let the humble contemplator excuse the human indigenee 
as yet oppressed with the fleshly tabernacle ; for, as I think, there is nothing as 
yet in this darksome life perfect in human studies, so as to be without all « 
Since even the just are not called just, as yet living in the flesh, because they 
are just, but because they wish to be just, and, seeking the perfect future justice, 
are so styled merely from the affection of their minds. But if there should smile 
in itany thing useful pertaining to the edification of the Catholic faith, let it be 
cribed to God alone, who alone can unravel the hidden things of darkness, and in 
troduce to himself, deceived by no error, but cleansed from all errors, those who 
seek him. Let him, unanimous in the charity of the Spirit, return thanks with us 
to the Universal Cause of all good, without whom we can do nothing ;—drawn by. 
no lust of reprehension, kindled by no torch of envy, which alone, beyond all 
other vices, endeavors to break the bonds of charity and fraternity ; but, in the 
peace of all, benevolently receiving the things here composed, and of all behole 
ing them with the pure vision of the mind, or otherwise of all maliciously reject- 
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| ‘y boffer, first, to the God of all, who said, Ask, and it shall be given to you — 
“week, and you shall find— knock, and it shall be opened to you ; and then I com- 
mit it to you, brother most beloved in Christ, and my co-operator in the studies 
of wisdom, to be examined and corrected ; for it was begun by your exhortation, 
and by your skill also it has in a manner been brought so far to an end, In the 
mean while, I trust that you will be content with the things which are already 
discussed, not considering the virtue of my genius, which is very small or nothing, 
but the faculty of your solicitude and of my weak but devoted investigation con- 
cerning these things, which you ought to defend no less with the strength of your 
acute intelligence than with the lucubrations of my obtuse contemplation—I do 
not say with the emulous, but at least with the friends and inquirers of truth. 
Nor do I think that you will labor much in this ; for as soon as such things 
come into the hands of those who rightly philosophize, since they agree with their 
disputations, not alone will they receive them with a willing mind, but even they 
will embrace them as their own. But if they should meet with those who are 
- more ready to reprehend than to show compassion, one ought not to contend much 
with them. Let each one abound in his own sense, until that light cometh which 
of the light of those falsely philosophizing makes darkness, and converts the 
darkness of those recognizing it into light.”’* 
Such was the philosophic style in the Christian schools. St. Augustin con- 
eluded his books on the Trinity with this prayer :—“ Domine Deus unus, Deus 
Trinitas, quecumque dixi hic de tuo, agnoscant et tui: si que de meo, et tu 


” The same spirit breathes in the last words of his im- 


ignosce, et tui, Amen. 
mortal work on the city of God :—“ Let those who find that I have said too lit- 
tle or too much pardon me ; but let those who find that I have said what is suf- 


ficient, return thanks, not to me, but to God.” 

The language of great Catholic philosophers, who appeared in Italy in the six- 
teenth century, is tuned to the same humble tone. Thus John Picus of Miran- 
dula, in a letter to Thadeeo Ugolino, speaks in these terms :—‘‘ If we have made 
any proficiency, it is the gift of God: to him be praise and thanksgiving ;—if 
we have failed in any thing, it is our imbecility, and let it be imputed to us.”+ 
In his Apology, defending gently his opinion respecting the mode of Christ’s 
descent into hell, he cites the authority of Durandus, and adds, “ that great the- 
ologian of the Dominicans, who perhaps surpasses in learning those masters 
who oppose me as far as I am surpassed by them.” Marsilius Ficinus, describ- 
‘ing the character of Cosmo de Medicis, after saying that he had happily philoso- 
phized with him during more than twelve years, and that, whatever he may 
have owed to Plato, he owed no less to Cosmo, concludes with this testimony : 
“than whose mind nothing amongst men is more humble, and on the other hand 
nothing more lofiy.”’t 


* De Divisione Nat. Lib. v. + Epist. Lib. i. 18. t Mar . sic. Epist. Lib. i. 
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But let us return to the school in the middle ages, and hear, as its repre 
tive, Richard of St. Victor, whose humility continually breaks out. Thus, 
one occasion, he stops suddenly, and says, “ But it is better to leave this plac 
_ be explained by erudite minds, than on such a matter to presume any thing 
ly beyond our strength.’ * | On another, he thus apologizes for undertaking 
supply a commentary on Ezekiel :—* I know, indeed, that the fathers have mo 
negligently passed over certain places of Scripture through which they eo ita r ea 
sily have penetrated. Letno one, then, be seandalized if we should 7 
otherwise than what is found in the glosses ; let no one be angry if we sh 
wish to collect the scattered ears which remain, or wonder that they to y 
was given to fill so many granaries with the harvest of the Scriptures shoald he 
chosen to leave somewhat for the poor. You wish to honor and defend the al 
thority of the ancients, but we never more truly honor the lovers of truth than 
by seeking, finding, teaching, defending, loving truth. Attend, therefore, te 
watch, not whether I say any thing new, but whether any thing true. ‘Tu vis 
honorare et defendere veterumreuctoritatem, sed nunqnuam verius honoramns ver. 
itatis amatores quam querendo, inveniendo, doeendo, defendendo, diligendo veri 
tatem. Attende ergo non utrum dicam aliquid novum, sed verum.’’’+ _ 
Again, what deep humility breathes in every line that St. Bonaventura ever 
wrote! In all his works he shows himself the humblest of men. Thus in hi 
book on the Confessional he says, “ A simple person, writing for the simple wit 
simplicity, I have ordained the parts of the present little work according as things 
occurred to my memory rather than aceording to their natural eoherence togeth er, 


supplicating every one, with all the humility and devotion in my power, thus — 


























Sis mihi corrector, resecando superflua, lector, 
Veraque digneris, qua desunt, jungere veris : 
Omnem defectum pariter studio brevitatis 
Scribentis tribuas, partim vitio ruditatis.” 


Above all, in his book “ De puritate conscientiz,’’ we can observe how humbly 
he thought of himself, never being ashamed to admit his unintentional errors. 
All these great men use the words of St. Augustin, in the beginning of his 
book of Retractions, resolving that “ he who cannot have the first part of wis 
dom, may at least gain the second, which is modesty ; and that he who has not 
been able to say all things not to be repented of, may at least repent having said 
what he knows he should not have said.”{ Gerson speaks in the same ma nner, 
* At the table of wisdom, in the refectory of the church militant, at the banquet 
of Christ, it is right that new dishes should be assiduously supplied, and differ 
ent aliments provided, in order that what does not please the internal phe 
one may provoke the appetite of another ; for there is as much diversity of it 
ternal tastes as there are tastes of the body. Far be it from me, miserable, t 


* De Contemplatione, Lib. v. 19, + Explanatio Templi Ezek. c. 10. ¢ In Prolog. Retr: 
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. ppose that I could bring excellent meats of my own to the table of wisdom, 
ont every one should bring what he can, and the poverty of one does not detract 


Men talk of the dogmatism of the schools ; but such charges arise from an in- 
distinctness of idea respecting its functions. Hugo of St. Victor praises the mod- 
|e esty of Dionysius the Areopagite, for tempering his assertions with an ut estimo,* 
And, in general, all the great luminaries of the scholastic world adopted the same 
tone ; for which Montaigne might justly have admired them, as contrasted with 
these who made him, as he says, hate probable things by planting them for infal- 
lible. The words which he so loved, as softening and moderating the temerity of 
our propositions, perhaps, it is said, I think, and such like, abound in the works 
of these philosophers. 

“ Let us inquire then, together, concerning this matter,” says St. Anselm, “ but 
you must understand me in the manner in which I desire that all things uttered 
by me should be taken ; that is, if I should say any thing which a higher author- 
ity does not confirm, although I sbould seem to prove it by reason, it must not 
be received as certain, but only as what seems to me, until God shall reveal it 
better. Moreover, it isto be known, that whatever a man can say, or know, con- 
cerning this mystery of the incarnation, there are still higher reasons for it than 
any which are as yet known.”+ Melchior Canus says of his master in the schools, 
that he has learned from him to swear by the words of no single master, and yet 
to avoid presumption in dissenting from any one. “ That man,” he adds, “ was 
by nature itself moderate, and when he sometimes differed from St. Thomas, he 
gained, in my opinion, more praise by dissenting than by assenting ; such rev- 
erence did he evince in dissenting.’’t 

In the conclusion of his treatise, “ De sapientize anime Christi,” Hugo of St. 
Victor speaks of those who differ from him, and says, ‘‘I do not wish to pre- 
judge any one. Let them see in what sense they hold this, lest, perchance, it 
should be carnal, pronouncing more what is their own than what is true. As for 
him, however, who thus believes amiss, I do not compel, but I exhort him to be- 
lieve well. Let him, who will not believe me, believe himself, until he shall come 
to that place where he will believe with me ; only, in the interim, let each one study 
with humility to abound in his own sense, and not arrogancy presume.” 

A thousand passages of this kind might be produced to show, that these great 
men, whose hearts were knit in Catholic unity, were deeply imbued with the senti- 
ment expressed in these latter times by Frederick Schlegel where he says, “ Even 
if the power were given to me, by a magical force of persuasion, to impart my 
_ onviction to the generality of the world, I would not desire it; for I could not 


hi Lib. Exposit. in Coles. Hier. c. 11. + Cur Deus Homo, Lib. i. e. 2. 
_ $ De Locis Theologicis, Lib. xii. c. 1. § Op. Tom. iii. 33. 
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regard such sidaesailadl npiglfl-vl-eiesormshta‘asiobahitainyr ph 
_can only bea private self-remembrance, and proceed from Cn pens 
and a personal necessity. No communication in pip. an | 
any other object, than only to excite a living motion, and to puis 
of private sentiment. Whoever earnestly seeks for truth, has already w 
a beginning of faith, hope, and charity, in some form or other.’’* 
We see then how little resemblance such men bore to him, whom Cicero fe 
to reprehend, excusing himself by saying, “ Est enim tanti philosophi tamq 
bilis audacter sua decreta defendere.’’+ But, in truth, this humility, in the lo 
ers of wisdom, was one of the privileges of the new race, whose hearts had be 
made clean ; and beyond the chosen multitude one could not expect to fing j 
As the Greek poet says, “ The furies are older than Minerva,’’ $ i 
The Holy Church hath, from age to age, heard herself reproved by men, _ 
bling each other only in their confidence; to each of whom her doctors mig 
justly have applied the language of the prophet: “ Superbia ejus, et arrogant 
ejus, et indignatio ejus plus quam fortitudo ejus.” “Though he provoke to war, 
used her doctors to say with St. Ambrose, “ yet we answer to one attacking as 1 
attacked, for our object was to refute a relation, not to repel an injury.”’§ You 
are older and much wiser than I, might they add, in the words of Minerva t 


the ministers of wrath,— 


ppovety 88 kauoi Zevs ESmxev od KAKDS. 


While the patience and sweetness of those who utter Catholic wisdom, have oft 1 
succeeded in persuading men, who seemed at first inflexible, and been rewardet 
with hearing their submission. ) 


Oédiery mw’ Eotxas, Kai uebidrapat Korov.,] 


is 
The change, however, which took place in the intellectual character of phil 


phers and learned men, at the epoch of the great religious revolution, isa fact t 
important not to be remarked. Joseph Scaliger, whose family pride was itself, i 
deed, a new phenomenon in the scholastic character, complained, in a letter t 
Isaac Casaubon, that the manners of the learned were grown more arrogant, am 
worse in all respects than they had formerly been. “ In times past,” he says 
“ there were certain bounds, that minds of this class did not transgress ; but now 
if Prometheus had wished to make a monster that would exceed the chimera, he 
would find it in the mind of a pedagogue. At present, no one is learned unles 
aypoikos, barbarous, insolent ; and this iron age is abandoned by the muses.”7 
Alas, they might well look back with regret to the days of Richard of St. Victor 
when it was considered a rare thing to find persons, who, if they should makes 


* Philosophie der Sprache, 231. + De Finibus, fi. 10, t Eumenid, 
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short accent long, would feel more shame for tiat vice of language, than for the 
vice of pride.* 

f eg a last instance, displaying the humility of the clean of heart in relation to 
the study of philosophy, we must briefly revert to their devout submission to the 
authority of God, announced by the voice of the Holy See. 

4 Man, in a state of innocence, was guided and retained in truth by the authori- 

4 * tative voice of his Maker ; and he first began to deviate from the path of truth, 
: tl he listened to that voice of opposition, the voice of negation, of criticism, 

_ that lying voice “ Thou shalt not die.’ In this, as Petrus Crinitus remarked, the 
ancient philosophers agree with the Christian wisdom, teaching that nothing is 
| better in life, than to be subject to the decree of divine truth, and to acquiesce in 
| its majesty. The submission of Catholics to the church, is an instance, most 
| eminent, of the advantage resulting to the intelligence from the liberty of a clean 
| heart, Let us refer, however, to their writings, at first, in order to observe the 
; fact.—Hear then how Raymund Lully speaks in the prologue to his Art of find- 
| ing Truth: “Ifthe great deficiency of our words, or, that we may speak more 
sententiously, of our genius, or the insufficiency of a translator, should seem to 
| favor any error against the holy Catholic faith, we suppliantly implore the cor- 
rection of the holy Roman Church.” | 
_ The same expressions occur in the prologue to his lecture on the same art ; and 
again, at the end of his lecture on the figures of the art of demonstrating truth, he 
: "says, “Tf we have said any thing ill, or if we have omitted any thing ill, the 
- fault is to be ascribed to our ignorance and our fragility : we suppliantly implore 
that it may receive the correction of the holy Roman Chureh ; as also other 
things which we do, or propose to do, to the exaltation of the knowledge 
and love of the omnipotent God ;” and in the prologue to his book on the 
q fourteen articles of the faith, he says, ‘Since I, the compiler of this work, am 
culpable, and a sinner, very poor in science, and merits, aud other things which 
accord with virtues, I submit to the correction of the holy Roman faith. Ifin any 
- places in this work, through ignorance and impropriety of words, of their 
- insufficiency to the high matter, I should have said any thing contrary to the 
y holy faith built by our Lord Jesus Christ, and preserved by his chief pontiff 
‘St. Peter, and all the prelates of the holy church, subject to the discipline 
) of the Roman faith, suppliantly, and with all the devotion of my heart, I beg 
that it may receive their correction as the work of a faithful Christian, confess- 
‘ing and protesting that he does not err voluntarily, but alone through ignor- 
ance, and because he is unworthy to treat on such lofty subjects.” |More than 
| twenty times do these professions occur in the different works of the philosopher 
q and martyr. 


* Ric. 8. Vic. de Preparat. Animi .d Contemplat. cap. 46. 
+ De Honest. Discip. Lib. v. 8 
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Without delaying, however, to accumulate passages from writers more espe 
theological, whose docility every one is prepared to observe, let us he 
eminent of that throng of illustrious laymen, who appeared in Italy in’ 
and sixteenth centuries. “I have undertaken,” says John Picus of } 
“ to write my own apology, not with a view to attack or wound any o — 
merely to defend myself from the most grievous charge of heresy, which, | 
Jerome says, every Christian should repel, or he must pass for not being a c ari 
tian. Some say that, being only twenty-four years of age, it is presumption | 
me to dare to treat on the loftiest places of philosophy, and on the sublime 
teries of the Christian theology"; but whatever we have written, or shall w 
hereafter, is said always with this preface,—that only that is to be counted t 
and holy which the supreme pontiff, and all those of whose judgment he approy : 
decree to be true and holy. There are, perhaps, many things in my proposition 
which may offend pious unlearned ears, and for that reason I have now writte 7 
this apology : I entreat therefore, and beseech friends and enemies, pious do 
impious, learned and unlearngl, by the bowels of Jesus Christ our Lord, by the 1 
admirable mystery of his descent into hell, by the eternal fire of the damneg 
which, for hereties especially, and the enemies of the holy Roman church, is inex: _ 
tinguishable ; by the sacrament of the true mystical body and blood, by the ou 
nipotence of God, and by the reverence due to the images of his Son, and of his 
coheirs, that they read without malice, without envy, what I have now written, ] 
Let them not read the former propositions, which have not been explained, becaus e 
we propose to discuss them before the learned only. We have not pubis ned 
them to be read to all—for there are many impious dogmas of the ancient philose 
phers, Averroes, Alexander, and many others, which we always, both privately 
and publicly, declared were aliens from true and right philosophy as well a 
from faith, though, as a scholastic exercise, after the manner of the Academie 
we disputed concerning them in secret conclave umongst a few learned men 
These things then learned and illustrious men, both of domestic and foreign cad 
emies, will examine—the Holy See will judge ; and sitting thereupon Innocen 
VIIL., whose judgment to resist or neglect is impious and flagitious. He is the 
supreme judge on earth ; who represents him who is the judge of quick and ¢ vad 
He is the dispenser and treasurer of truth ; who stands in the place of him who 
is truth itself, and who, being made flesh, dwelt in us, that he might ann ine 
unto us truth.’ Of the advantage resulting to the intelligence from such al 
authority, we shall have occasion to speak anon.—Meanwhile, from the humilit 
the transition is smooth to the practical character of the philosophy of th 
clean of heart, in ages of faith. 7 
Wisdom, according to the scholastic philosophers, is both cognoscitive and ap- 
petitive, as making us not only know, but also love and effect what is ight 
“ Knowledge is called science,” says St. Bonaventura, “ inasmuch as it compris 


truth ; and it is called wisdom when this knowledge is accompanied with the 
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ie of God.”* ‘ The end of theology,” says Henry of Ghent, “ is practical, 
* appertaining to life and manners,’’+ 

_ * The end of theology,’’ says Melchior Canus, ‘‘ is the same as that of the 

holy Scriptures, and of all divine scriptures : the end is love,’’ as Augustin and 
Gregory remark ; “ therefore, theology tends not chiefly to contemplation, but to 
love.”{ St. Bonaventura expresses himself in these remarkable terms, in the 

. prologue to his Books of Sentences. “ For if we consider the intellect in itself, 
| it is in such wise properly speculative, that it is perfected by habit, which is the 
grace of contemplation, otherwise called speculative science ; but if we consider 
- it as born to be extended to work, it is perfected by such habit as causes us to be- 
come good, and that is practical or moral science. But if, in a middle way, it be 
considered as born to be extended to affection, it is perfected by such habit as oc- 
cupies a middle place between what is purely speculative, and the practical, which 
embraces both ; and this habit is called wisdom, which is at the same time 
knowledge and affection. The grace of contemplation, therefore, is principally 
"given that we may become good. Such is the knowledge delivered in this book. 
For this knowledge assists faith, and faith is so far in the intelligence, that in its 
own manner it is born to move the affections. For this knowledge Christus pro 
nobis mortuus est, and similar, unless man be a sinner and hardened move to love 
and devotion.” 
John of Salisbury says, that ‘‘ keeping the commandments of God is the most 
secure, and, indeed, the only way of making a progress in philosophy ;” 
ment, truly, not calculated to extend his reputation as a philosopher in these days, 
when every Tyro reverses the sentence of David, and says in his heart, “ I have 
understood more than the aged, because I have disregarded thy commandments.” 
However, not merely in a pious, but in a strict philosophic sense, the wisdom of 
Israel’s holy king was recognized by the clean of heart. 
_ “Mores perducunt ad intelligentiam,” says the profound Augustin,§ “ which 
truth, even the ancient sages had discerned, as may be seen in Plato and Cicero, 
who both show that virtue is the perfection of reason.”’|| Frederick Schlegel re- 
marks that, “clear abstract thought, separated from life, is now held to be the 
only right way of philosophy ; nay, that it is identified with philosophy.” “This 
¢lear and abstract thought, as it is called, suffers,” he says, “no supposition to 
remain valid, and it supplies nothing, and it has no grounded foundation but it- 
self: it goes forth alone, from itself, and has no peculiar beginning and no 
end ; it has no limits, but it revolves eternally within its own magic circle.” § 
Such was not the idea of philosophy in the scholastic ages, when the most profound 
men would, like John Picus of Mirandula, have continually on their tongues 
the saying of St. Francis, “ Tantum scit homo quantum operatur.”"** Theirs 


a judg- 


* De Sept. Grad. Tit. Spir. c. 74. + Henric. Grand. Sum. tom, i. art. 8, Q. 111. f. 66. 
t De Locis. Theolog. Lib. xii. c. 2. § Tract. 18. in Joan. | De Finibus, Lib. v. 
{ Philosophie der Sprache, 18. ** In Vita, ejus. 
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was a philosophy not of words and of abstract ideas, but of things and | 
* All men should not be philosophers,’ say some, but, continues St. ) = 
Alexandria, “ should not all men partake of life? What say you then ? 
you not believe ? How can you love God and vour neighbor without b 
philosopher, and how can you love yourself unless you love life ?”* The ph 
ophy of Catholic schools consisted not in pompous phrases and beautiful ¢ 
es, but in humble answers and in beautiful deeds ; so that it would have b ail 
for many of the new learning, who accused them of wanting a true philosophy vi 
they could have thought and written as nobly as these men acted, Not as i 
the Lyceum or in the portico, disputing with a Greek preceptor, but, in D 
did the youth of Catholic nations learn wisdom. wil 
So when John of Salisbury has spoken of the modesty of Christian youtns, 
and their reverence for age, he exclaims, “ what Athens, what school, what foreign 
academy shall I prefer to this domestic discipline 2? From them, indeed, pro 
ceeded Plato, yet I have known a man greatly inferior to Plato, excepting tl t 
he is a Christian, and I do not think it lawful to prefer even Plato to a Christian 
—I have known a man, I say, who was always suffering from disease, and yet it 
the midst of pain always rejoicing, strengthened in the knowledge of God, de- 
spising the world, and embracing every cross presevted to him by the hand of the 
Lord.”’+ 
The philosophy of the schoolmen, subtle and profound as were their debates, was 
not that of dialecticians, who would rather dispute acutely than live prudently ; 
nor of physicians, who live in the air, or in the bowels of the earth, and are 
strangers, not citizens, in the society of men ; but it was of men, who, by 
discharge of the ordinary duties of their respective conditions, were to make their 
calling and election sure. This direction of the human energies effected every 
thing in the society of Catholic states, so that Pasquier can discern its traces even 
in the eloquence and practice of the bar. ‘ The Roman orator,’’ says he, “ hi 1 
to do with a people who fed themselves on words, and from the peuple they ex= 
pected all their grandeur : their sole study was how to harangue in public; bul 
as for us, we must in our pleading have more nerve and less flesli. If we wei 
to allow ourselves the reins like the ancients, we should be laughed at for our 
pains. We do not profess the art of speaking like them, nor would their style b 
tolerated in our parliaments.”’t " 
* How often,” exclaims Richard of St. Victor, “ doth man know the way © 
truth, without walking in it, being drawu aside and enticed by his coneupis- 
cence. Such a man, indeed, has the day of knowledge, but not the cloud of 
freshing grace : and some have night, but not the fire of illuminating grace.’’§ 


“ The shortest and most certain method of discerning truth,” says Malebranche, 


* Pedagog Lib. iii. c. 11. + De Nugis Curialium, Lib. viii. ¢. 8. 
¢ Lettres de Pasquier, Liv. xi. 6. § De Contemplatione, Lib. v, 15. 
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is to live as a true Christian—to follow exactly the precepts of eternal truth— 
to hear our faith rather than our reason ; for it is by faith alone that God will 
Jead us into that immense light of truth which will dissipate all our darkness for 
ever. They who trust in God will understand truth, and the faithful will ac- 
quiesce in his love.” “ Better is it.” says the great Christian Platonist, Marsilius 
Ficinus, “ to love than to scan eternal things—to judge them well is most diffi- 
eult—to love them il] impossible ; never can they be loved ill, provided they are 
fervently loved, for they can never be loved too much, yea, rather they can never 
be sufficiently loved. It is the contrary with temporal things ; for it is better to 
judge than to love them.’’* To the same effect were all the instructions of John 
Picus of Mirandula ; ‘see my Angelo,” he said to Politian, “ what insanity it 
isnot to love God more than we can speak or know, while we are in the body, 
since, by loving, we make greater proficiency as regards ourselves, labor less, 
and obey him more. Yet we would rather always by knowledge never find 
what we seek, than by loving possess that which, without loving, must be sought 
in vain.” + 
So truly from the heart did this great philosopher utter these words, that ae- 
cording to the testimony of his nephew, John Francis, he valued more the most 
minute aspiration of any old man or old woman towards God, than all his own 
knowledge of divine and human things.{ These illustrious lovers of wisdom had 
well meditated on the maxims of the saints, and had drunk deep of that living 
truth, which breathes throughout their writings. “ Although, in human things,”’ 
says St. Bonaventura, “ it is necessary first to understand before being moved, yet 
in the true and experimental knowledge of divine things, it is necessary first to per- 
ceive by love before understanding by the intelligence. For this is the general 
rule in mystic theology, that it is necessary first to have practice, and then theory ; 
that is, the usage of exercise in the heart before the knowledge of the thing itself ; 
for God is above all creatures, and can only be known by approximation ; and 
since love alone makes the soul approximate to him, the more ardently a soul 
loves, the nearer it approximates to the fountain of light, and, consequently, the 
more it is illuminated with knowledge ; therefore, we must love before we can 
understand.”§ In conformity with these views was the whole philosophy of the 
ages of faith. One of its great characteristics is practicability. Nothing can be 
so easily reduced to action, and accommodated to all the diversified cireumstances 
of human life, Whar, for instance, cau be more designd for familiar use than 
the great principle of self-renouncement, of taking up tie cross, of obedience, of 
love? To think is the great boast of modern times, but it would be well if we at- 
tended to what Catholic philosopners observed on thix head, “ do you wish to think 
usefully 2” ask Marsilius Ficinus, ‘then replies he, “ think upon as few things 


* Mar. Fic. Epist. Jacobo Bracciolino. + In vita ejus. 
t Id. § S. Bonaven. Mystica Theologia. 
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as possible, In exiguo cespite latet lepus. Patent sia mala ; i — y 
redactum est quod bonum est.”* The thinkers of the ages of faith had re 
the essential points of moral philosophy within a small compass, and had exp 
them all in what they termed the Christian’s alphabet. It was as fo a | 
* Ama nesciri. Benevolusomnibus. Custodicor. Dilige solitudinem, “ pe: 
paupertatem, Fuge. Gratias age. Humilia te. Intentio pura. Cha 
qui premunt. Labore et dolore. Magnus qui minimus. Neminem sperna 
Omne tempus Deo. Placetue Deo? Quid ad te? Revertere. Sobrius esto: 
Time Deum. Vende omnia. “Yuvor canecum Deo. Xpiordssit vita. Za, chee 
descende.” If you will hear Novalis, no superficial thinker, I suppose, the spirit 
ual life, thus taught, is philosophy, car’ @oy/v. Beyond the mark at whic 
these men aimed there was no progress to be looked for.“ Since,” as St. Thomas 
says, “ it is manifest that the goodness of the human will depends much more upon 
the eternal law than upon human reason, so that where human reason fails one 
must have recourse to the eternal reason.’’+ A 

“ Therefore,” as Bonald renfarks, “ the name of modern philosophy is one of 
reprobation, for in morals every doctrine which is not as ancient as man, or as the 
gospel, is an error.’’t Another characteristic of the Catholic philosophy, arising 
indeed as a necessary consequence from those already noticed, was its clearness 
and communicability. Whatever may be said of the schoolmen, in their relation 
to physical science, within the important sphere of religion and morals, no ome 
can aceuse them of indistinetness of idea ; for, according to the order prescribed 
by Richard of St. Victor, those who passed to theoretics, had previously had the 
eye of their mind purified by ethics. Their language was explicit, not with orae 
ular response obscure, such as ere the Lamb of God was slain, beguiled the ered 
ulous nations, but formed of terms precise, conveying unambiguous lore. 
Savonarola observes, “‘ never was the world presented with a doctrine so clear and 
communicable as the Catholic wisdom : all other systems are obscure, and searee= 
ly comprehensible after long study, and always burdened with many perp oxi 
ties ; but, in the Catholie Church, persons of all age and condition, and of bo th 
sexes, have an immediate answer to give every one, who asks them coneernin 
the points on which all other men have ever disputed, and do still dispute, a 
become so constant and immovable, that multitudes would rather suffer a a 
sands deaths than deny the least iota of what they have received.”§ Hence one — 
of the most learned of the holy fathers says, “ alike must philosophize, both slave — 
and free man, man and woman.” | Henry of Ghent expressly shows, that ye ; 


and boys are quite competent and proper to have the science of theology expoun¢ 


to them.” 
Francis Piecus of Mirandula remarks, “ that to the study of divine philosophy 
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a 1d of the sacred letters, all the ancient theologians exhort men of every condi- 
tion, and amongst our contemporaries, he adds, Pope Innocent and John Gerson, 
who say, that not merely those whose especial business it is to study theology as 
priests and clerks ; but that all men of every rank and order, as far as they have 
opportunity, should so apply themselves.” * We observed in the Third Book 
what care had been expended to instil truth, by even material monuments, into 
+ the minds of the people in all Catholic states ; for the wisdom of the school, like 
the powerful but unsystematic speculation of the earliest sages of Greece, was 
capable of being expressed and taught by inscriptions in the front of chapels, 
along the public way. It resembled in this capability the old gnomie, or sen: 
tentiary philosophy of Thales, Anaximander, Pherecydes, and the others of that 
first period. One of St. Bonaventura’s works is entitled Breviloquii. So that 
on beholding these symbolic holy images, paintings, and inscriptions placed on 
all sides, with the cross, one might, with peculiar justice, exclaim, “ numquid non 
sapientia clamitat, et prudentia dat vocem suam ? In summis excelsisque verti- 
cibus, supra viam, in mediis semitis, stans juxta portas civitatis, in ipsis foribus, 
Joquitur dicens, O Viri, ad vos clamito, et vox mea ad filios hominum. Intelli- 
gite parvuli astutiam, et insipientes animadvertite.”f 
Tn fact,’ as Bonald says, “ while the law of the state promulgated its sen- 
tence in the tribunals, the moral or divine law was taught by religion, and in- 
culeated every where—at the domestic hearth and on the public places, in cities 
and in the country, in temples and in camps. Each man, whatever might be his 
profession, ‘ found wisdom seated at his gate ; it showed itself to man in all his 
paths; and ifit was not obeyed every where, it was at least no where contradict- 
ed.”{ No where either was it perverted by professed teachers of religion ; for the 
race had not then sprung up, who turn revelation into a thing of riddles and conun- 
drums, for men to exercise their wits withal, disguising plain and intelligible 
truth under the form of a silly paradox. The pulpits of the middle ages were 
not employed for announcing minute systematic arrangements of opinions, build- 
ing up of paradoxes to be pulled down by explanations, elaborate proofs of mere 
truisms, when the conclusions are just as easily admitted as the premises, consola- 
tions of factitious griefs, solutions of imaginary difficulties, discoveries of new in- 
terpretations of texts, removal of fears, which no body ever felt, warning against 
dangers, which no body ever fell into, but they were used by apostolic teachers, 
who taught from them the duties of men, as Christians, as masters, as servants, 
as neighbors, as citizens—who unmasked the delusions of self-love, and vanity, and 
pride, and passion, which veil men’s imperfections from themselves, and impede 
their progress in the paths of wisdom. 
Again, the idea of philosophy, and the mode of popular education’ in ages of 
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faith, diffeved, no doubt, greatly from that proposed 6 poe Fla intelli 
observers have remarked, that this abundant external learning, on which t he 
of modern philosophy and education are grounded, and in which alon 
sist, weakens oftener and blunts the faculties of the mind, the elasticity 
tellectual life, all, in short, that is natural and cannot be learned ; so t at w 
men have obtained the office, or post, which was their object in view, in an 
ing all this learning, entering upon life as men, the majority, when they 
entirely throw aside their philosophy, merely vegetate with lame withered m 
devoid of all higher interests. In Catholic times it was otherwise ; thes u 
did not learn so much perhaps out of books, but neither did he forget so rm 
and the facnities of his mind remained fresher, more youthfal, richer in exp 
rience, in sound manly understanding. He had a living interest in what he 1° 
and an ardent desire after that which he knew not ; “ his knowledge in gener: 1, 
as Huber says, “ was of that kind which gives a lighter and fresher nourishn et 
to the living members of a social state, than can be yielded by the modern stif 
book learning, book philosophy, and sentimentality.” Shakespeare drew fron 
memory of Catholic mauners, when he described “one bred among woods 
mountains, and yet gentle; never school'd, and yet learned ; full of noble de vice 
of all sorts enchantingly beloved.”’ ! 
Hence, in ages of faith, most thinking men would have agreed with Steph 
Pasquier, “ in believing that there was never a greater philosopher in the world, 
nor more true than the voice of the people, which concurs on the same subj “ 
Ventura says, *“ that in consequence, the rudest people in a Catholic country ar 
more practically wise in all things relative to life, than the teachers themselve 
other nations.”* The common talk of the one, is wiser than the books of t 
others, and they speak wiser even than they may be always themselves aware of 
St. Thomas, who drew such wisdom from the cross, lays it down as an axiom t 
guide all instructors in philosophy, that stability and clearness must be ever at 
tended to. Stabilitas, ut non devient a veritate : claritas, ut non doceant eur 
obseuritate. q 
We might apply a Thucydidean phrase to all these philosophers, and say yr@ 
pny 6é exovovvro—they had fixed, decided,{irreversible judgments ; they w ; 
not men of vague, fugitive opinions. The Catholic philosophy, notwithstandin 
all its constellations, had not secular variations ; whereas that which opposed it 
had periodical variations from the influence of each poor meteor that approachet . 
it in its eccentric path. Here, then, one perceives that great advantage to wh ch 
I before alluded, as resulting to the intelligence from the habit of submitting to 
the voice of the Holy See—which was ordained to preserve the understanding ol 
Christians from passing beyond the bounds of knowledge, to set at rest the qu 
tious of curious men, and to preserve the humble from their seduction, —voice ne 
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reditary, with power to condemn every new error, and to determine every quies- 
tion respecting faith,*—‘* voice, which,” as St. Bernard says, “ cannot err, such 
being its prerogative,” +—voice, which in point of fact, has never been detected 
of error, for what is related in the Roman Breviary of St. Marcellus has been dis- 
proved by St. Augustin, has never acknowledged that it might err, has never been 
revoked,t—voice of divine power, ordained for the confirmation of the brethren, 
which would tend to the destruction, and not to the safety of the Church, if it 
had not been infallible. Let a modern and illustrious disciple, who had been 
misled by a genius which he over-highly prized, attest its efficacy as regarding 


himself. 
“JT came to understand,” says Lacordaire, ‘* how I had been subdued in at- 


oe eT 


tempting to contend with an intelligence superior to mine. There must be in the 
world a power, which can sustain inferior minds against the strong, and which 
can deliver them from the most terrible of all oppressions, that of the intelligence. 
This power came to my assistance ; I did not deliver myself, but it delivered me, 
On arriving at Rome, I knelt at the tomb of the holy apostles Peter and Paul, 
and besought God, saying, ‘ Lord, I begin to feel my weakness, error and truth 
equally escape from me ; have pity on thy servant, bear the prayer of tlie poor.’ 
I know not the day or the hour, but I have seen what I had not seen. I left 
Rome free and victorious, having learned by my own experience that the Church 
is the liberator of the human mind ; and, as from the liberty of intelligence flow 
necessarily all other liberties, I perceived in their true light the questions which 
this day divide the world.”§ What confidence in these words, and yet what 
humility! The secret had been long ago explained by the schoolmen. “ Behold,” 
says Richard of St. Victor, “ how charity makes man presume beyond man, by 
making him presume in God.’’|| With respect to the philosophical instruction 
of the schools, we have already observed how false is the supposition that it was 
occupied exclusively with trivial debates and unmeaning subtilties. It remains to 
show that obscurity was always regarded as its abuse and_ its defect, while its 
general object was to impart clear and definite conceptions of truth. Men talk 
now of the night of the dark ages, but it is not by reference to the scholastic 
philosophers, that they can substantiate the charge ; for in the serene splendor of 
eternal light these men walked as had the ancient fathers, and the just have always 
had immortal light sprung from the fathers of the light of saints. The proud 
and restless spirits, on the contrary, have been in the pain of outward darkness 
in times past as well as now. 

If the scholastic ages must be designated as night, it was one like that of which 
the Church so grandly sings at the opening of her Paschal solemnities-—the night 
which purged the darkness of sins by the illumination of the coluomn—the night 
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si ips nepbCl elasoen nal ectotcbad with sanctity those throughout tl 
world, who believed in Christ—the night of which it is written, et nox sicu 
illuminabitur—the night whose holiness put wickedness to da ashed out 
restored innocence to the fallen, joy to mourners, dispelled hatred, pro duced 
cord, and subdued empires ; truly blessed night, in which earthly with ¢¢ 
human with divine things werejoined. So far from obscurity being charac te | 
of the philosophy of the ages of faith, we might securely affirm that it is peeuli 
distinguished from that of later times, by its aversion to whatever is confi ised a1 
subversive of clear distinct conceptions, a . 
A German philosopher remarks, “ the instructive character which a 0 
the writings of Hugo of St. Victor, which merited for him the title of Didasealu 
and also the purity, simplicity, and uprightness, which ever directed him ton 
straight forward, and say what he thought, without any of that endless refle 
self-consciousness, which, with coldness and vanity, kills in the bud so much th: sat 
noble and fair.”* He concludes his critical examination of his works, by ei 
Oudin, who says, “ that whem a sound criticism has been exercised in giving 
new edition, velut os Domini Hugo Victorinus erit.”’ Again, of St. Bonavs 
tura, Trithemius says that, “‘he is profound not verbose, subtle not curious, 
learned not vain.’ But let us hear the scholastics speak expressly on this f in j 
i the words of Seneca, ‘‘ Odibilius nihil est subtilitate ubi est sola subtili { 
s,’’ Peter Chanter, the celebrated theologian of the twelfth century, comment: 
saying, ‘‘ Nothing is so adverse to utility as too much subtilty. Do not no 
and scatter dust, less by so doing the eyes of thy mind be involved and obseure 
or even quite darkened.” + i 
“ Quicunque auctor scientiarum humanarum,’” says Duns Scotus, “ quant 
acutior intellectu tanto plus vitat superfluitatem in tradendo.’’t 4 
Against the abuse of philosophy none were more strenuous than those ih 
loved and pursued it with the greatest success, as Pope Gregory |B. ve 
monished the professors of Paris not to prefer through vanity philosophy to the 
science, which alone has the true spirit of life ; to beware of error, and not | 
wish to seem learned rather than to be of God learned, not to return from hea 
enly to the low and dark elements of the world and of nature, which served 0 
only in his childhood ; and reminding them that they can only become morell 
more thirsty by drinking out of the fountains which are not those of grace.§ a a 
For advance in philosophy Catholics, in all ages, looked to that Divine M 
ter whose property it is, as the prophetic voice proclaimed, to teach useful thing ngs 
Ego Dominus Deus me docens te utilia ;| and, therefore, it has ever been f 
aim of sophists to persuade the world that the church had no science which. if 


served the name of philosophy. ! 
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devil leads the minds of men trom purely and simply adhering to God.’** What 
_ would he have said of the philosophic literature of the northern nations in modern 
_ times ? What would the scholastics have thought of these men, who have no 
other God, as the ancient poet would say, but the tongue and chaos? each of 
whom passes his days in nothing else but sophisticating aud introducing new 
ideas, @An’ aist Kaivas idéas Eig Pépoov Gopigopuar: ? What would the Angelic 
Doctor have concluded from hearing these revolting and insane paradoxes left to 
the world as their table-talk, which are deemed to be so profound because most 
shocking and horrible to the common sense of men ?—assertions false, or little 
else but dreams, conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm? At the least, I 
think, he would class many books of great celebrity at present with the Talmud, 
as being compositions in which one can learn little but the art of saying nothing 
in a multitude of words, It is aremark which occurs in Plato’s Republic, as the 
result of experience, “ that the greatest number of men who pursae philosophy, 
who do not abandon it in youth, but continue to pursue it long after, become al- 
together most strange and whimsical persons—aAAoxdrous.” And this is 
only another instance of his talent of observation ; for that the wisdom which 
men elicit from their own independent thoughts, sitiebinek load and disdainful of 
external instruction, frequently leads to ridiculous results, is a fact which can be 
witnessed without going back to heathen times ; since the most absurd and truly 
whimsical sentences that can be found in the whole range of pagan literature may 
be matched, perhaps, without any very great difficulty from the pages of writers 
‘in modern times, who profess to aid reflection. 
Priam says, that when Ulysses was a guest in his house, he spoke few words, 


but clear :-— 
THavpa wiv, AAA wdda Aryées: éExei ov MoAvuvios ovd’ Apanaproenys.t 


Such a testimony at present would not be thought to indicate a philosophic trav- 
eller, but it would admirably express the effects of Catholie discipline. It is 
easy, however, to understand why men who Jove to indulge their genius in an ir- 
terminable flow of words should detest the scholastic philosophy which includes 
the gift of Empedocles to stop the wind : men who seem to wish that it should 
he difficult to know what they think or what they wish must needs consider its 
logic as vulgarity. How many writers of this kind now launch forth upon a sea 
of vague unintelligible abstractions, where there is no bottom or anchorage. One 
an see nothing fixed or solid in their discourses. ‘ Coeluim undique et undique 
pontns.” If you do not find the cross and blessed names interwoven with their 
compositions, they have deities of their own, like Euripides, the air and volubil- 
itv of tongue. 

St. Clemens savs, that Alexander of Macedon, desiring to elect the best of the 
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“India eyrnnnephiny chiaieefvota: thon ten who sectlikcae 
spoke the shortest words, rat Bpayvhoywrérous.* That « 
the criterion at present. The men who are now most contapionous it posi 
to the Catholic philosophy resemble rather those followers of He a or 
disciples of Ephesus, whom Theodorus describes to Socrates. at 
“ These men,” saith he, “ seem impelled to writing by a certain frantic impul: 
but you can no more argue with them than with the frantic ; for to await reasc 
ing and interrogation, and peaceably to answer in their turns, and to speak, 
found in them less than nothing, or, rather, this nothing is what gets the bet 
in them, on account of their never possessing the least tranquillity. If rad 
- Vanee any thing against them, they shoot out enigmatical shadows of sente 
if drawing them from a quiver; and if you seek to seize the igual 
make out what they have said, they will strike you with another, newly chai re 
in expression, so that you will never be able te terminate any thing with ~ on 
of them. Nay, they never come to agreement even with each other; but, above 
all things, they take care to guard against there being suffered any thing Rxel 
immovable either in their discourse or in their souls ; thinking, as I suppose, that 
this is the part of one who makes tranquillity and rest ; and against this they 
wage war with all their might, endeavoring to cast it from them.’’? “ Perchanee, 
O ‘Tieodorus !” replies Socrates, “ you have seen these men contending, ut 
never while at peace ; for they are not your companions, but I suppose they con 
verse differently with their own disciples,” “ What disciples?” exclaims The 
dorus; “since no one of them will learn as a disciple from another, but they 
grow up of themselves, each enthusiastically uttering whatever chance may have 
taught him, and each thinking that the others know nothing.”+ “ Plato, genuin € 
prophet and anticipator as he was of the Protestant Christian era!’ says Mr, 
Coleridge. Be it so ; only Jet us add, also, painter and historian. 4 
Truly, with these philosophers of the misty school, who are more fine wri a 
than deep thinkers, who give empty words, sound without mind, the clearest and 
most certain things are made to assume the character of a speculation. Wha 
will they do with hidden and obscure things, who endeavor to take away light? f 
If St. Thomas had heard one of our great adepts in philosophy, I think In 
would have been content to answer him from the poet, and say, “ I am not wis 
than the Minerva of Aeschylus, who says, she will learn if one shall choose t 
deliver a clear discourse éupavij Adyov."t 
Richard of St. Victor complains that the poverty of human language comp els 
us often to vary the signification of words: so far was he from wishing to s 
obscurity, Moreover, the Catholic philosophy never suffered men to rest the 
opinions upon any supposed personal illumination, independent or different fi 
that grace which is equally offered to all. Whereas it is notorious how m 
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eminent professors of modern philo<ophy are associated with the idea of a con- 
tinual appeal to feelings and communications, of which no one but themselves 
can form any notion. This mode of defending unintelligible systems would not 
agree even with the modesty of the ancient sage, who refrains from speaking of 
the sign from the Deity which he supposed himself to have received ; adding, 
“ Tt is not worth while to speak of what occurs to myself, for this has been vouchi- 
safed to but few persons, or peflaps to no one else,’’* 
St. Augustin interprets the ten lepers in the gospel to be ‘‘ those who, not hav- 
ing the science of true faith, profess various doctrines of error ; for they do not 
hide their ignorance, but bring it forward to light, as if it were the highest know|- 
edge and show it with boasting speech.”t Much of that literature entitled 
philosophic opposed to faith, would be rejected by the father of the scholastics, as 
being not only the doctrines of error, but also as tending to involve the ideas of 
mankind in a confusion injurious to the light of the gospel. They could never 
be persuaded that the Almighty had left his creatures to be guided to truth by 
men who could not perhaps understand the meaning of their own sentences a year 
after they had written them. In ages of faith there was no such indistinetness 
in the intellectual world, but it was as on that first day when God divided the light 
from the darkness and imposed names on both: men could discern the light from 
the darkness. “ Neither,’’ says Lewis of Granada, “ ought we with vain labor 
to construct for ourselves a tower of Babel, in order to escape the flood of waters, 
when now by the wood of the cross the church proposes a means of sure salvation 
to usall.’’ ‘ Men knew that there was more danger than profit in such philoso- 
phy. As St. Augustin says, “ Verba philosophorum excludit simplicitas Pisca- 
torum.” Therefore, not from speculators but from God, not in secular lyceums 
but in churches, not in inquiries and argumentation but in humble and assiduous 
prayer, did they seek for anincrease of wisdom, As St. Ambrose says, “ Not by 
dialectics did it please God to save his people ; the kingdom of God is in the sim- 
plicity of faith, not in contentions of speech.” 

In fact, we may apply to the state of philosophy in ages of faith, as contrasted 
with its present condition, what St. Augustin says of Greece in the time of Thales 


and the seven wise men: “ Nondum efferbuerat ac pullulaverat philosophorum 
subtilis et acuta loquacitas.”{ For though the writings of the schoolmen are volu- 


minous, and their ratiocination unwearied and acute, the grand points of their 
philosophy, and all that gave it real importance in their own estimation, were ex- 
pressed by them in as few and as plain words as possible, The rest was an exer- 
cise of leisure, a recreation, Their esssential doctrines, like the wisdom of the 
ancient philosophy, were, as we have already observed, all conveyed in short 
sentences—juata Boayéa a&touvnudvera éExaote eipnutva.§ Moreover 
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every thing was determined with them, even to the reba 
| Spach byes bs Asan by the terms they employed. St. ustin 
5 The philosophers use words as they choose, nor do they fear to of and religi 
ears ; but for us, it is necessary to follow a certain rule in speaking, le 
cense of words should beget an impious opinion concerning the things a | 
signify.’* Accordingly, we find Richard of St. Victor stopping himself on ¢ 
occasion, and saying, “ But, lest our words should seem to savor of h iman p 
losophy, or to depart from the plain and simple tenor of Catholic ee wi 
be better to say as followst,” and Guibert de Nogent, explaining the difference ¢ 
his manner in historic and philosophic composition by the necessity of adherin 
to the same rule, saying, “In my history I have adopted a very different sty ‘a 
from that of my expositions on Genesis ; for a history may be crowned with m 
elaborate eloquence, but we must treat the mysteries of sacred things not with 
poetic loquacity, but with ecclesiastical simplicity.’’ ¢ af 
The immense intellectual advantage which resulted from this precision of the 
school has not been sufficiently remarked. The body needs the shelter of a th u. 
sand artificial limits from the bleak desert air of the wide earth, and so dues th 
mind need shelter amidst the trackless wastes of speculation ; it must have h 
riers erected for it, and even narrow close divisions, within which it can associat 
with others, to give it warmth and assistance, to protect it from being frozen or 
utterly dissipated and lost in wilds of abstraction, 
We may observe, here, that in consequence of the same discipline, from 
men themselves, as well as from their writings, all whimsical eccentricity was. e. 
moved. Their whole character was complete, and in unison ; it showed nothin 
singular, nothing extravagant, but the sweet and beautiful proportions of sou n« 
and perfect nature. Witness Hugo of St. Victor—of vast capacity, quick intelli. 
gence, tenacious memory, eloquent tongue, graceful speech, and persuasive mam. 
ner ; effective in work, gracious in conversation, the most gentle aud humane ¢ 
men. i 
That some of the scholastic philosophers may have exercised their subtilty 
vain and frivolous disquisitions, is a fact which no one denies. Sufficient pai 
are taken to remind us of it ; for “the wise man’s folly is anatomized even by 
the squandering glances of the fool ;’’ but that they were never left without : 
warning voice from their contemporaries, and that they needed not the light o 
modern times to discern the danger and absurdity of such studies, is a fact no les 
true ; in proof of which might be produced innumerable passages of which modert 


writers Jeave their readers in ignorance. On philosophic grounds they were a 
monished. “ Neither does the genius of man deserve approbation,” says Figs 
St. Victor, “ for applying pertinaciously to things which are difficult, but rathe 
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for discerning prudently those things which are to be known,”’* But still more 
- religious grounds was the danger denounced. ‘* The ecclesiastical discipline,” 
- says St. Jerome, “ if it even admitted these subtilties, ought to disguise aud avoid 
them, as it does not speak to a few disciples in the idle schools of philosophers, 
_ but to the universal race of men.’’+ 
When the spirit of controversy enticed the masters of the school into questions 
foreign from faith and Christian morals, into researches of mere curiosity, 
frivolous hypotheses, or disputes of words, the whole episcopal order and the 
brightest luminaries of the school came forward to announce the danger.t The 
consequences, indeed, had been clearly seen in Roscelin of Compiegne, Gilbert de 
la Porée, Peter Abailard, and Amauri de Bene. Then, above all, was the voice 
of the Holy See heard. 
Pope Gregory IX. wrote to the doctors of Paris in these terms :—‘* We order 
and enjoin you rigorously to teach pure theology, without any mixture of worldly 
‘science—not to alter the word of God by the vain imaginations of philosophers 
—to hold yourselves within the bounds placed by the fathers—to fill the minds of 
your hearers with the knowledge of ecclesiastical truths—and to make therm draw 
from the fountains of the Saviour.” 
had been feelingly lamented by holy men in all ages, for the pride of reason is of 


The abuse against which this was directed 


all ages. 
Let us hear Peter the Venerable, or Henricus de Palma :—“ The ways of Sion 


lament, because there is no one who goes to the solemnity ; and these words of 
the prophet may be used in reference to the captivity of souls, and to the ways 
which lead to God, and to the spiritual Jerusalem ; which ways may be said to 
lament because there is no one to follow them ; while multitudes, casting off the 
pursuit of true wisdom, entangle themselves with useless curiosities ; and many 
men of famous reputation, omitting the right worship of the Creator, serve 
manufactured idols—that is to say, instead of pursuing true interior wisdom, by 
which God alone is adored, they fill their minds with different sciences, and fabri- 
cated inventions of multitudinous arguments ; as if with certain idols ; and with 
these their mind is so possessed, that true wisdom can find no place in them 
But God did not create the soul to this end, that against its own generosity it 
should be filled with a multitude of sheep-skins, but that it might be the seat of 
wisdom, and that the pacific King of the supernal city, the highest God, might 
reside in it ; for this wisdom, which is called mysterical theology, is taught by St. 
Paul the Apostle; and it is indentical with the extension of the love of God, and 
it incomparably excels the science of all creatures as far as the east is from the 
west ; for the sciences of the world doctors teach, but this is taught by God im- 
mediately, and not by any mortal man: this by divine illuminations and dis- 


* De Sacram. Lib i. p. vi. c. 2. + Epist. xxxi. 
¢ Berthier, Discours sur les Etudes aux.Siécles XII. XIII. et XIV. 
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tillations is written in the heart, but that is inscribed on the skin with qn 
and this says sufficit, for the soul finds rest in the fountain of goodness and t bee 
itude, but the other never says it is enough; for there is no end agree 
of vanity. ‘Therefore, leaving human wisdom, and the useless curiosity of seien¢ 
and the bonds of arguments and opinions, the religious soul, by the ascent 
love, mounts with desire to the fountain of all things in which alone it can ud 
truth ; and as God alone can teach this, it follows that any layman whatever ft 
the school of God may receive neo wisdom, which no philosopher and no secu a 
master could ever impart to him.” , 
“ It is permitted us in our wer as Clemens Alexandrinus saith, “ to philoso. 
phize without a knowledge of letters, whether we be barbarians or Greeks, though 
we be slaves, old men, boys, or women ; for we are all of the same nature, and _ 
capable of the same virtue ;’*+ and the church, in the Prose of Pentecost, as i ie) 
with an especial view to remind us of this, invoking the Holy Spirit, teaches that 
the father of the poor is the light of hearts. The instruction of the poor and ig- 
norant was the holiest office ef those who spoke wisdom among the perfect. 
“The intelligence of truth,” says Richard of St. Victor, “ we receive for our owl 
profit, but the doctrine of truth for the advantage of others.’ ’t t 
It is this communion with persons who have no pretentions to the character of - 
extraordinary learning and ability, that renders the Catholic philosophy so des- 
picable in the eyes of many, A society which is ready to impart to peasaiits and 
domestics the same instruction as to philosophers, can have no charms for the nu- 
merous class of men endowed with the sophistic character. O what poor wretehés — 
their fellow-creatures seem to them, in their commonplaceness, wlio yet all, —7 | 
the patient children and drudges of mother earth, are wiser and better than they ! 
To win their hearts there must be a system which persons in the ordinary walks 
of life have no time to learn, which minds without the habit of long study cati- 
not comprehend, a phraseology, too, which none can use but those who have made — 
themselves familiar with the most abstruse metaplysicians. ‘ q 
The delightful simplicity of truth, which had such charms for the philosophers — 
of the middle ages, provokes the suspicions or disdain of all such men ; and they 
reject the Catholic rule precisely because it fulfils the divine prophecy, that a tual 4 
should not err therein. It cannot be, they seem to think, that God should em-— 
ploy such a plain and obvious method for deciding controversies and preservitig 7 
unity as authority. Of what avail, then, would be all their investigations and — 
knowledge of languages, and cultivation of their genius? If it were so, their 
own servant, yea, the Irish peasant, would be as competent to find truth as them- 
selves, “ The rule of the church is too uniform,” they say : “ it can be me 
by men of insufficient capacity, as well as by the skilful.’’§ With such a rule the 


7 


* Mystica Theologia Prolog. ¢ Stromat. Lib. iv. ec. 8. q ; 
¢t De Erudit. Hom. Inter. Lib. i. p.i 19. § Lettres a un Berlinois, par M. Lerminier. 
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-ehurch can never please them ; and so they continue to reject every idea but what 
is misty and intricate ; while men of profound Catholic views can have no chance 
of obtaining a hearing, unless they come before them in the capacity of buffoons, 
to hazard the expression of their conviction as a jest. Like Cinesias, they take 
their exordium from the clouds ; for they instinctively know, like him, that 
their whole art hangs from them. Their words are all aerial, dark as night, and 
buoyant as the vapor of the sky ; sothat they seem to move with every wind.* It is 
the same disposition which renders them, in questions of history, resolute in re- 
jecting facts, in order to substitute some speculation, which is the farthest possi- 
ble removed from every thing plain and obvious. Thus they affirm that the re- 
ligious revolution in England was brought about by causes quite foreign from 
any of those usually assigned for it ; and instead of hearing the evidence of his- 
torians respecting Henry’s filthy doings, and what the nobles of his bastard 
daughter worked with their adulterate money on the Thames, they invite their 
readers to contemplate the beauty of some pure abstraction, or “ the blessed secu- 
rity which resulted from the circumstance that self-willed monarchs and politicians 
moved the secret wires of the spiritual machine.” “ The apparent subordination 
of doctrine to politics in our Reformation,’’ says a recent author, ‘* was a manifest 
token that a divine hand was at work in it.” Any thing tangible in the sphere of 
religion seems alike repugnant tothem ; sothat they will have the rock on which 
the church was built to have been not Peter, but the faith of Peter, or the confes- 
sion of Peter ; or, if it were Peter, the privilege, they say, was not to pass to his 
successors : in such haste are they to dissolve what they cannot deny existed. The 
universal consent of ages past to the sanctity of canonized men is precisely a mo- 
tive to induce them to call it in question ; and they will rather take the side of 
those who persecuted them, and envy Cardan for having written a panegyric 
upon Nero. Indeed, after reading some of their writings, one can hardly con- 
ceive that they speak their real sentiments ; but it would seem as ifthey disputed 
merely in order to exercise their ingenuity with the difficulty of the matter— 
like Polyerates, when he praised Busiris and Clytemnestra, and madea discourse 
agaist Socrates. Yet are there not wanting philosophers, at present, to -how, 
independent of the error in religion, the folly as well us ingratitude of such views. 
“A criterion of true philosophy,” says Novalis, “ is communicability : it must 
bea thing that can be communicated.t Even in the order of the sciences the 
most important truths are not those involved in greatest obscurity.” The same 
author remarks, “that the highest and purest mathematics is the commonest and 
most intelligible. Elementary geometry is higher than the most advanced geom- 
etry. The more difficult and intricate a knowledge becomes, so much the more 
is it delusive, impure, and mixed.”{ “An intricate terminology,” says Freder- 
ick Schlegel, “and a complete unintelligibility, are the constant attendants and 


* Aves, 1385. + Schriften, ii. $ 1d.172. 
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peculiar signs of the false philosophy which supposes that: itiean ti d the treas 
of truth and real knowledge in an ever wider separation etvann con sscio 1st 
and the faculty of thought, and in an ever higher and more naked ab rach io : 
But as often as men seek to raise up a real building of true knowledge by n 
of this clear abstraction, as it is called, this empty thought separated fro 
and from all living reality, they repeat again the old history of the tower of 
bel and of the confusion of tongues. Every new system of art is now a new eu 
ting off and addition to that original confusion of languages. Every one of t 
builders of endless error begins by throwing down what had been built br 
predecessors ; and while he grounds the imaginary tower of his own private knowl 
edge upon the empty space which he has been clearing away, he firmly resolves 
to build still higher than any one has ever done before. But no one understa — 
the other, any more than himself ; so that this new confusion of ideas be 
ever more and more intricate ina dark, till at last nothing is left but sone 
comprehensible heaps of broken thouglits, which are what they always were, o 
some dead stones, some unintelligible abstractions. A more living philosophgll 0% 
never choose and follow this way of abstraction ; it proceeds from life, and from 
the feelings of life, and from consciousness.’’* 
Now clearly such was the Catholic philosophy, felt by the people, explained 
and confirmed by the scholastics. What author was ever more remarkable fe e 
clear comprehensiveness, for admirable good sense, for unerring soundness of judg~ 
men, than St. Thomas? Even modern writers, who object to what they term 
the scholastic rind, affirm that, if his thoughts were expressed in another fo my 
he would be the most popular of all writers ; “he is,’ they add, “so eminent 
for truth and justice.”+ They cannot avoid regarding him as a man of vigorous, 
practical understanding, disdaining any rhetorical arts beyond what sufficed for 
expressing plain sense in clear words. Who more averse to indistinctness? 
How often might one address the Angel of the school in the words of Adam, 
to the Angel of Paradise : “ How fully hast thou satisfied me, freed from intricacies 


taught to live— 


in 


‘* The easiest way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of life: from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not molest us : unless we ourselves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts and motions vain.” 


But if the philosophy of the clean of heart, beholding God, was thus delivers 
from the clouds of obscurity which enshroud the mind unpurified, if it a 


and common for all, even as broad and liberal as the blessed air and. light off 
heaven, it was not, therefore, without glorious colors and refractions. or void of a 


those deep, ineffable mysteries which give rest, by exciting love and wonder, t¢ ) 
the intelligence of man. 4a 


* Philosophie der Sprache, 20. + Michelet. 
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oa What is this sweet voice which sounds in my ears ?’’ exclaims the youth, 

- after the senior has spoken in the dialogue by the blessed Denis the Carthusian ; 
and such words are the natural expression of a mind that hears, for the first time, 
the language of Catholic philosophy, conveying heaveiily truths to man in tones 

ef love. “ Beautiful, indeed, are the words and promises which you propose to 
us,” used to be the reply of the heathens to the holy missionaries of the middle 

ages, as Venerable Bede testifies.* To them a voice arose, solemn and sweet as 
when low winds attune the midnight pines: in fact they brought to them what 
that great Catholic philosopher Marsilius Ficinus terms “ a divine music, 
namely, a concord of thoughts, words, and actions—Divina musica est rectus 
cogitationum, verborum actionumque concentus.”+ Such was the philosophy of 
the clean of heart ; the result of whose kind and gentle words, accompanied with 
joyous semblance, was to leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheer- 
fal and confident thoughts, from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies, 

“What ought to be done?” asks Plato, after showing that the studies of 
young men are pursued with a view to profit, and that in later life they despise 
all philosophy—‘‘ The very reverse of what prevails,” isthe reply. “ For while 
young, and even in first youth, they should apply to a philosophy accordant with 
youth, prhocogiar petpakigdn, exercising their bodies while they are in flower, 
that they may possess wherewithal to minister to philosophy: but as they 
advance in age, and their soul comes to perfection, they ought to cultivate the - 
exercises which pertain to the soul; but when strength fails, and they are no 
longer capable of exertion, they should be turned out loose like the animals 
that graze round the temples.’ From this passage one might infer that Plato 
would have found his ideal of philosophic culture realized in the middle ages, 
and diametrically opposed in the later schools, which produced young men with- 
out youth, aad old men without dignity. The ancient poet represents an aged, 
avaricious father laughing at his son for having antiquated notions. Youth 
and ancieat sentiments seemed associated in his mind, saying “672 raid apior 
a kai ppoveis apyaika.’§ 

_ So it was in ages of faith. The boy was not then taught to forget his nature, 
and consigned over to those frigid pursuits, which contract the mind ; but he was 
initiated in the ancient and holy mysteries of that love which expands the heart 
and illuminates the intelligence. By solemn vision, and bright, holy offices, his 
infaney was nurtured. Every sight and sound, from the beauteous choir, sent to 
his heart its choicest impulses. |The fountains of divine philosophy fled not his 
thirsting lips : and all of great, or good, or lovely, which the sacred past in truth or 
symbol consecrates, he felt and knew. Nor did the studies of mature age efface 
these early impressions. As the love of poetry was not superseded by a belief in 


* Beda Ven. an. i. 25. t+ Epist. Lib. i. t De Repub, Lib. vi. § Nubes, 767. 
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allegory, which only Nien the fifteenth century, when it was « surdly 
interpret the AZneid and the Divina Commedia, * 80 the love of truth ¥ a8 not © 
founded with a desire of abstract knowledge. Positive theology itself r as © 
cerned with the beautiful, and imparted to man a perception of many harm 
in the whole scheme of our redemption, which filled the soul with xiii ; 
“ There arealso many other things,” says St. Anselm, “ which, when stu¢ us 
considered, display a certain ineffable beauty in the manner of procuring our ™ 
demption.”+ This Dante felt, and, in the seventh song of Paradise, he introdunees 
Beatrice solving his doubts, and quenching his thirst with drops of sweetnes 
“ Nor ought,’’ she says of this mystery, “ so vast or so magnificent, either for bi 
who gave or who received, between the last night and the primal day, was or 
be.” Delight was sure to flow from every study in connection with theclogyiill 
was with wisdom, in general, asin the human body, of which you know not whe q | 
each part was created for the sake of use, or for that of beauty. “ Certe enim,” 
adds St. Augustin, “ nihil creatum videmus*in corpore utilitatis causa quod non 
habeat etiam decorislocum.”"f— 
“ Philosophy sounds like poetry,’ says Novalis. One can easily understand s cl 
an impression, after sitting for the first time in Catholic schools: but what does the 
voice which succeeded it in nations, directed by the new religious guides, sound | 
like? At least there is no great danger of the young mistaking it for a souree of 
musical delight : indeed, if the thoughts of such men bad grown harmonious, th 
losopher observes, ‘All evil is isolated and isolatizing : it is the principle of sep: 
tion, contradiction, disorder—of all prosaic dullness, frigidity, and gloom, Pulse. 
hood, in particular, is confined and monotonous, cold and declamatory ; while 
truth is broad, and infinitely diversified, inflamed, possessed of endless powers of 
assimilation, and, at the same time, mystical and unobtrusive. } 


lee. _ 


= 


The tendency of the public mind, where faith has perished, is towards sameness 
and dissension, whereas, in the middle ages, it was towards variety and union ; of 
which a type might be seen in that symbolic branch of fire, used in the celebrati 
of the paschal solemnities, which, as the church sings, although divided into pi ts, 
yet knows no diminution of light. In order to heal jealousies and lull contention, 
the best remedy, proposed by our wise men, is to abolish all the institutions and 
forms which Catholicity produced, in order that there shouid be no diversity d : 
coverable on any side ; whereas, under the influence of that philosophy, which i 
only another word for the Spirit of God, men knew how to establish and perpet- 
uate variety by love ; and instead of acts of uniformity we find only charters o 


foundation. 


0 oo 


, 

Philosophy was then in thought, what poetry was in feeling. Religious learning 
- af : 

* Heeren Gesch. der Class. lit. im Mittelalter, ii. 325. + Cur Deus Homo, Lib. i, a 
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_ was scientific poetry : in short, most of what Novalis delivers as a speculation 
_ was then realized ; as we may still witness in those dulcet lays, those philosophic 


/ epistles, those religious histories, those profound treatises, “ which, as long as of 
our faith the fervor does not fade, shall make us love the very ink that traced 
them.’ Indeed, he remarks this himself: “The general expressions of the 
‘scholastic philosophy,” saith he, “have a great resemblance to numbers ; hence 

|. their mystic usage, their personification, their musical charm, their infinite com- 

| binations. All realities created out of nothing, such as numbers, and abstract ex- 
pressions, have a marvellous relationship to things of another world, to an infinite 
series of strange combinations and relations, as if it were to a poetic, mathemat- 
ical, and abstract world.’’, It is often a subject of surprise, that almost every 
eminent man of those ages sbould have been denominated, as was Baptist the 
Mantuan, a poet, a philosopher, and theologian ; and this might lead us to reflect 

upon the divine virtue of that wisdom which, in such multitudinous excellence, is 
imparted to the clean of heart. 

The Catholic religion makes men naturally unimaginative think and do what 
poets utter in divinest strains. All that are with Peter’s chair instinctively pro- 
mote the charms of life, for by their very principles they are bound to protect 
them. I have often wondered to hear of long grown-up, dull, prosaic persons, 
resisting unfeeling sophists for a cause that seemed one of children, of youthful 
faney—a cause of flowers and of poetry—a cause of the sweet wild pleasures, that 
hold the innocent fresh heart in a maze of delicious enchantment. How came 
they to feel an interest in it? the young will at times naturally ask : the fact is, 
that simple obedience compels them to act thus ; so true is it, that children in- 
stinctively know more of God, than world-worn men. There is reality in the 
things which delight the young, in so much that the savages, who would take 
them away, would, with the same brutal violence and callous insensibility, strip 
the church of what essentially belongs to her ; they would, with the same false 
cunning, cavil at her doctrine. Such is the secret harmony which must prevail— 
the mystic law, which cannot be reversed. Nothing can prevent the defence of 
truth, from being also the defence of poesy—the apology of faith, from being 
also the apology of the young. 

All these countless and indefinite aspirations of the heart, which pass under 
the name of sentiment, these fair, and glorious, and solemn forms which float be- 
fore the imagination in the grandest moments, these wreaths of flowers, these mossy 
cells, these forest depths, this indistinct delicious music of the inmost soul—all 

_ are placed under the safeguard of religion, and must be defended with authority ; 
so that, when the barbarian race tries to rob us of them, we have only to turn our 
eyes to the supreme pontiff, and cry, like the suppliants of yore, Roma, Roma ! 

We had occasion to remark, in the Fifth Book, in what a deep and wondrous 


* Schiften, ii, 171. 
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manner the ritual of the Catholic Church harmonized with our | 
In these ceremonies there was to be found, besides the dacclogiedl 
aspersion of philosophy : deny we; Sr Saat; tease anicnedlaind wil enter 
in substantial form, to the understanding. In many parts oi, you cm 
some cunning artifice, to excite and kindle the sentiments of our poor huma 
as when the pillow of the dead man is placed upon his coffin, during the 
burial : so that the feelings which, in the modern society, are often exclas 
suffered to develop themselves through the infected and pestiferous medial 
a novel, were, under the Catholic influence, cultivated and expressed through the 
pure, noble, and sanctifying forms of religious worship. This was the 
sult of a conviction which deep reflection has imparted to later philosophers, th 
“it is sentiment which puts the fire as it were to our ideas, and draws us ou 
from the aridity of abstraction, that reason produces but a weak will, often at 
the mercy of the least obstacle, and that reason must sometimes be converted into a | 
passion to become active.’’* : q | 

According to the school, the use of the imagination extends to the highest ind 2 | 
most spiritual inspirations of man, * Without doubt,” says Richard of St. 
Victor, “ the sense of the flesh precedes the sense of the heart in knowing things; 
because, unless the mind first should take sensible things by the corporeal sense, 
it would never find what it could think respecting them. But perhaps it is not 
wonderful if the bodily sense should lead the sense of the heart to a place whither 
itself can never come: but it is strange, in what manner it should lead it thither, 
when it cannot ascend itself. The corporeal sense does not take incorporeal thing: 
to which, nevertheless, without its guidauce by the hand, reason doth not ascend, ig 
Certes, if man had not sinned, in the knowledge of things, the exterior sense 
would assist the interior ; for who denies that Adam received Eve in order to v q 
his assistant? But it is one thing to have a companiun, and anvther a guide ; a 
one’s journey. And since Eve drew away her husband, against the ees 
precept of God, to follow her counsel, Adam, as a punishment of his prevaric 
tion, is so weakened, that now he is obliged of necessity to follow her. Never 
theless, from the guidance of his assistant, not only he need not be confounded 
but he may also glory, when, by that intervention, the use of corporeal similii 
leads him to the contemplation of things invisible.” + 

The philosophy of the clean of heart contained the secret of sanctifying an 
of sanctifying all the countless unutterable affections and desires that are inci — 
dent to the human mind. It showed how little reason had sense to fear the 
Creator, who made the earth and its creatures so beautiful to the senses | 
little cause there was for distrust, in loving whatever was his workmanship, such 
as their natural loveliness and innocence, when that exquisite grace of form and 
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 golors had been so evidently contrived by his intelligence, and imparted by his 

In another way too did scholastic science come to the aid of the devout mind, 
when perplexed with the consideration of the two-fold tendencies of flesh and 
spirit ; for in its moments of discouragement, when distrust arose, and a scientific 
| doubt suggested that the very rapture which it was enjoying might, after all, be 
|+ only a deception of the senses, and darkness of the flesh, reason was brought to 
the rescue, and, from that moment, the victory to the clean of heart was complete : 
for reason herself, when enlightened by faith, assured them that the ecstasy was 
not the less divine and spiritual because the senses had been instrumental in ex- 
citing it. Such an employment of their power was according to the ordinance of 
God, and subservient to the angelic ministry which watched over it. “ Who is 
that queen of the south,” asks Richard of St. Victor, “ who comes to hear the 
/ wisdom of Solomon—that inhabitant of the warm regions inflamed with a desire 
of truth? Who, I say, is that queen, but a holy soul, valiantly presiding over the 
senses and appetites of the flesh, over the thoughts and affections of the mind, 
glowing with love of the highest King and ardent with a longing to behold 
him.”* 

“Tt must be laid down,” says the Angel of the School, “ that the use of reason 
requires a due use of the imagination and of the other sensitive faculties, which 
are exercised by a corporeal organ ;’’ + and again, “ those in whom the imagina- 
tive, cogitative, and recollective power is best disposed, are the best disposed for in- 
telligence ;’ + a truth which we may verify by every day’s experience, for these 
unimaginative persons, such inveterate scorners of fancy, while so quick and sure 
to act from passion, seem always incapable of acting frum an idea ; tney are creat- 
ures of blind habit, in the slavery of which ends their pure light of reason. 

With these views of the Catholic school the most judicious philosophers of 
modern times are now agreed. “ Our imaginative and poetic feelings,” says one 
of them, “ are as much a part of ourselves, as our limbs and our organs of sense. 
They are so woven into our nature that they mingle themselves with almost every 
word and deed. For a metaphysician to discard these powers from his system, 
is to shut his eyes to the loftiest qualities of the soul, and is as unaccountable as it 
would be for a physiologist to overlook the very integuments of our animal frame. 
It is by the imagination, more perhaps than by any other faculty of the soul, that 
man is raised above the condition of a beast. Beasts have senses, and to a certain 
extent also they possess, I think, the powers of abstraction, though this is denied 
by Locke ; but of the imaginative powers they offer perhaps no single trace. 
These high attributes of the soul confer on it a creative energy—aid it even in its 
generalizations from pure reason—bring before it vivid images ofthe past, and 
glowing anticipations of the future—teach it to link together material and imma- 


* De Contemplat. i. v. c. 12 +S. Thom. |. q. xxxiii. art. 3. 1. q. Ixxxy, art, 7. 
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terial things—to mount up from earth to heaven. Asa matter of & ac 

possess imaginative powers, and ever have delighted, and ever will delight ‘ 
exercise ; and to exclude them from a system of psychology, is to mutilate a and 
to analyze the faculties of the soul. They may have been abused, b 
that? Every faculty has been abused and turned to evil.” * hin if . 
_ To the same effect, speaks Frederick Schlegel : “ Fancy is fruitful ; it is th 
inventive and peculiarly creative power of man, but it is blind, and often d 
ful. Not in a similar way productive is reason, the power of reflection, the in- 
ward rule of customary proportions in his life ; for to be really productive and 
to bring forth truth, it cannot succeed with all its reasoning, or if it should pro- 
duce any thing, as in false philosophy, or in the mere rational system, it will be 
something dead-born, empty intellectual phantoms of pure nothing. Reason is 
but one half of the soul, and fancy is the other half. In love alone is the soul 
wholly and perfectly reunited in one full consciousness.’’+ What a beautiful sum- 
mary of the Catholic philosophy in a peasant ora sage! in whom the charity of 
faith sanctifies every thought and faculty of his being? We are told by the 
moderns that it was a gross system, rising out of the sensuality of man, and rec- 
ommending itself only to the imagination of the people: they would persuade us 
that the schoolmen never saw the pure light of reason. But, such assertions merit 
little attention even on the ground of a novelty ; for when the vulgar derided the 
seven wise men of Greece, Thales and the rest—they used to call them poets, 
True, the schoolmen were poets, and the ages of faith were imaginative ages ; 
but not the less were they united in a mystic and wondrous union of intelligence 
with truth. It is a poor boast of later generations that they have first beheld the’ 
empire of reason,t when that domination implies the annihilation of one half of 





the soul, and of the great cementing power, which held the former parts in union, 

Alluding to this deep feeling, this power of appreciating the wonderful and 
wild, a German philosopher observes, “ that we have not learned sufficiently to 
appreciate the beauty of life in the middle ages, and that a consideration of its fres! a 


youthful energy, with its rich religious imagination, might alone convert us to the 
opinion of Herder, that it would have been well for us to have lived then.”§ 


i | 
There is no surrender of sober judgment in having such views. 1 


We have before seen what an immeasurable importance was ascribed to reason 
by the scholastic philosophers, and we may feel assured now, that if they use the 
imagination also, it is not to give it an undivided empire. “ All these things ar 
beautiful,’ says St. Anselm, “and are to be received as if a picture; but if 
there be not any thing solid on which they may rest, they will not seem sufficient 
to infidels ; for he who wishes to make a picture chooses something solid on w ich 


to paint, in order that his painting may endure, for no one paints on water or on” 


qola 
* Sedgwick on the Studies of the University, p. 50. + Philosophie der Sprache, 31. " 
t Antichitd Romantiche d'Italia, Epoc. 11. 192. 
§ Liebuer Hugo von St. Victor und die Tacolog. Richtungen Seiner Zeit. 240 
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gir. Therefore, when we show to infidels these conveniences of which you speak, 
__ asif pictures of a thing, and not the thing itself, they will suppose that we have only 
been painting on a cloud ; therefore, we must show first the solidity of this truth, 
and the proof that such things were.’’* The schoolmen were men of imagination ; 
the moderns under the dominion of reason. Well, is this a fact so certain? Is 
it impossible that there should be a mistake here ? 

Speaking of Malebranche, the Viscount de Bonald says, “ that Fontenelle sup- 
posed him to have a great deal of imagination in his philosophy, The most se- 
yere thinker that ever lived, who puts images only into his style, while his 
thoughts are purely the suggestions of reason, passed thus for a man of imagina- 
tion, while Locke andCondillac, who, in a style continually abstract and without 
figure, thought only of images, who had only senses and sensations in their 
thoughts, passed for men who had conceptions ; whereas, the truth was precisely 
in the contrary assertions. Malebranche was a man of conceptions, and Locke 
and Condillac men of imagination.” + 

Perhaps what induced so many to suppose that the scholastic philosophy was 
imaginative to the neglect of solidity, was the indefinite and incomplete character 
which it presented, under many points of view; but an attentive consideration 
of the causes which produced this effect, would lead perhaps to a different con- 
clusion. It is true the schoolman and the mystic appears sometimes in his writ- 
ing, as one who goes, yet where he tends knows not ; but the modern critics who 
censure him, should remark with Novalis, that “ order and definition alone do tiot 
constitute clearness, and that there is often more fulness as well as progressive 
capacity in men of intricate minds.’ { The models of classic composition cannot 
be urged against them, for it was the grammarians of the lower empire who di- 
vided the ancient writings into books and parts, and who thought they had done 
great things in distributing the narrative of Livy into Decades. The schelastie 
and mystic books, where most they seem indefinite, correspond with our souls, in 
which feeling and thought, as Tick says, “come like wave upon wave; one 
thought being cast out by another. Our feelings ave only felt as they shift and 
pass—our delight merely gushes through us, one moment it entrances us, the next 
it has vanished.” Hence St. Augustin complains, that he is always displeased 
with his own words, as he is greedy of something better, which he often interior 
ly enjoys before he begins to explain it; and when his words fail to express it, 
he is afflicted, for his tongue does not suffice to his heart. “ All that I under- 
stand,’’ he adds, “I wish that he who hears me may understand, and I perceive 
that I do not speak so as to suceeed in this, chiefly, because the intelligence, like 
arapid coruscation, flashes through the soul, whereas speech is slow and lowg, and 
very dissimilar ; and while it revolves these things, the other has already Saried 
itself in its secrets,’’§ 

* Cur Deus Homo, c. 4. + Legislation Primitive, i, 91, 

t Schriften, ii. 228. § De Cat. Rudibus. 
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In the mystic writings of the Catholic school, as poets say, So 
_ 
‘* Desires and adorations, a 
Winged persuasions, and veil’d destinies, ; ae 
Splendors and glooms, and glimmering incarnations ci ‘ ; 


Of hopes and fears, and twilight phantasies, 
And sorrow, with her family of sighs Me 
And pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam we 
Of her own dying smile, instead of eyes, ‘ 
Came in slow pomp :~the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream.” 


Of these grand conceptions the last part, as in a tragedy, as in life too, you 
rarely find. ‘Theirs is an unfinished structure like so many of their grand cathe- 
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drals ; but what sublimity in all that we can see, and what an exquisite harmony 
| 
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in the parts that are completed! While of wisdom and of justice speaking, 
amidst soft looks of pity, they dart a glance as keen as is the lightning’s stroke, 
when it doth rive the knots of some ancestral oak. “ Undoubtedly, they saw,” 
as St. Anselm says, “ that whatever they could say or know respecting the gre 
truths of revelation, there were deeper reasons involved which still remained ee 
den from them.’’* They leave much indefinite, for they knew well that the 
things they had to deal with were indefinite, and that they could not fetter them — 
in the language of a formal definition, without violating their nature. ; : 

This caused the different sects of heretics which had each partial view of some — 
one or other favorite truth, to say in Scripture language, that “ their trumpet : | 
gave an uncertain sound ;’ and the charge was true as fur as it only expressed | 
their resolution to shleinieie nothing, and color nothing, to frame no system out — | 
of disjointed members and isolated sentences. “ Let our adiniration be disoreet,” _ H 
says Richard of St. Victor, “ that in the foreknowledge and wisdom of God, we 
may admire nothing that is false. Let our congratulation be disereet, that we may 
venerate nothing vain in predestination, or the divine dispositions. Both are — 7 
wonderful without the aid of falsehood—both are sweet without the condiment of 
vanity.”’+ Although few, there are not wanting however some later writers, who 
have understood the real value of this forbearance. ‘a 

“Some men wonder,” says Marsilius Ficinus, “ why we follow with such at-— 
tention Plato, who always seems to be conversant with paradoxes and things 
marvellous.’’t These could not have been meu who had drunk deep of the Catho- | 
lie philosophy, which presents a similar handle for accusations to the thoughtless q 7 
vulgar. Probably their style of writing is another reason for denying the ehar- : H 
acter of philosophy to some of their works. Men will not be persuaded to des- 
ignate as philosophy a book, like that of which Picus of Mirandula could say, — 
“ daily when fatigue and weariness come over me, [ turn to it asif to retire into 
a garden, where I find such delight that nothing pleases me now more than tobe 


| 
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FF again fatigued and weary, in order that a second time I may have the same rec- 
reation.”* But when the subjects treated of partake of the beauty and grandeur 
which belong to all Catholic views, this character was a necessary conseqaence. 
How could a page be abstract when charity had held the pen? On the other 
hand, how could it be without food for the imagination, when treating upon 
spirit? A Bonaventura to men who object that his style is not on a level with 
| humanity, might reply in the words of Aéxchylus to Euripides— 


avayKny 
Meyaddewy yrauay Kai bravodv i6a kai ra pyuara riKterv. 


Yes, closely allied to heaven-bred poesy must be the expression of Catholic 


truth, 
Having considered the philosophy of the clean of heart, in relation to its hum- 


ble, practical, popular, and poetic character, let us proceed to remark its Catho- 
licity. Here was its grand prerogative, the consideration of which will require 
some delay. The aspirations of the human intelligence after the universal view, 
which the Creator from eternity destined for the beatitude of the clean of heart, 
ean be discerned through all the philosophic literature of the ancient world. Par- 
menides, in his poems, affirmed and proved, that all things belonged to unity, @v 
givat tO mav: and Zeno, as Socrates observed, seemed willing to express the 
same opinion, only in different words, asserting that there are not many things.+ 
“ Since we are by nature most desirous of truth and wisdom, we should be di- 
rected,’’ say the Pythagoreans, “ to that science which is one, which in itself 
comprises all things, and which is the sum of all contemplatiou.”} Plato has no 
other idea of philosophy. “ The multitude,’ he says, “ can never attain to a con- 
ception of the beautiful, and not of many beautiful things ; of the essence of all 
things, and not of many individual things : therefore it can never attain to 
philosophy.’’§ 

“Tt is an ancient tradition of metaphysicians,” savs Duns Scotns, “ that in the 
foundation of nature nothing is distinct.’’| © The schoolmen were not unobserv- 
ant of this. “The wisdom of God,” says Richard of St, Victor, “is simple 
and one, although it is distinguished bv different words, that it may be more easilv 
taken by us, It is circular, for in all ordinations of eternal wisdom the beginning 
agrees with theend.”@ ‘‘ Unity belongs to the reason of goodness,’’ says the 
angelic doctor, “ all things desire unity, as goodness ; and things only exist in as 
much as they are one. Whence we see that all things are repugnant to division, 
and that the dissolution of any thing arises always from its defect.”** “ The ap- 
petite for unity,” he says, “is the cause of pain, Every separation is opposed 


* Joan. Pic. Mir. Epist. Lib. i. 23. + Plat, Parmen. 
¢ Jamblich. Adhort. ad. Philos. cap. 4. § Plat. de Repub. Lib. vi. 
| Lib. ii. Sent. Dist. iii. Q. v. ‘4 Ric. S. Vict, Allegorie Tabernac. Fad. 
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to unity. Quid estaliud dolor, nisi quidam sen-us divisionis, vel corrup ti 
impatieus? or the good of every thing consists in a certain unity— 
every thing -eeks unity, as goodness. Pain, therefore, is caused by the ay 
for that unity in which con-ists the perfection of nature. The separation’ ol of hu 
ful things is desired in as much as they take away the desired unity ; therefyy 
it is the love of unity which inspires an appetite for effecting their separation." m 
The same thought breaks out occasionally in the philosophic writings: of t he 
moderns. Lord Bacon praises the speculation of Parmenides and Plato, but la 
ments that it was only a speculation in them.t “All ideas,” says Fiechte, 
“ originally and essentially are one; it is only with reference to the objects peal 
which that one primary idea pours itself out, and in which it embodies its 
within the sphere of our feelings and consciousness, that it breaks itself into. a 
variety of forms, which several forms may themselves now be termed several 
ideas. An emanation from the one original idea, which employs itself in the con- 
structing and reproducing the whole universe entirely out of itself, that is, by the 
processes of pure speculation is philosophy ; ; for this has always formed the e 
sence of rt whenever it has appeared among men, and will continue to | 
form it for ever.’ ‘>= 
Heresy, therefore, stands at once condemned, without consulting the ecclesias- 
tical judge. It is in advance rejected by all philosophy. For what is heresy 2 | 
it is a point of view, a rejection of the grand whole, the choosing of a part cut — 
off. Hear how it is lately defined by one externally attached to it. “ Their dis. 
tinctive peculiarities resolve mainly into a sheer abuse of words ; or into an arbi- _ | 
trary and unfounded preference of some over other parts of a complex system of 
truths ; by which means propositions essentially true, being separated from those 
adjuncts which modify and explain their meaning, come to be, in effect, no better — 


than falsehoods.” Heretics answer precisely to that multitude described by Soc. 
rates, who are incapable of forming a general conception of things, ov Svvapev- J q | 


wv eis ro wav aiet Bléwerv.t Open any of their writings and you will see im- 
mediately the truth of this observation, for never will you find one of them tak-— 
ing any but a partial narrow view. ff 
When King Balak wanted Balaam to accuse and curse Israel, he said to him, 
“Veni mecum in alterum locum, unde partem Israél videas, et totum viderenon — 
possis ; inde maledicito ei.” § This is virtually the counsel of those who en- 
courage one another to accuse the Catholic Church. The sum of their instruction — 
amounts to nothing but this: “Come where you may see a part only, and a 
the whole; then you may curse it heartily.’’ They look only on one side, which, 
when they have cut off from all the rest, and isolated, can of course present nothing — J 
' complete. Hear, for example, what a very worthy writer has lately said respecting 
the monastic discipline :—“ It isa narrow, unsocial, sour, selfish, pernicious spirit, | 








*P. i. q. xxxvi. art. 4 + Advance. of Learn. t Plato, Thesetetus. § Num. xxiii. 
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which leads the ascetic to forsake his most obvious duties to bury himself in use- 
Jess solitude. Cuthbert had to learn that his own personal holiness was attached 
to the discharge of the active duties. > Reader, you observe what clouds are here. 
‘From taking only one point of view, he falls into the absurdity of concluding 
that men of a sour, selfish, pernicious spirit, who forsook their most obvious 


duties, and became useless, were able to inspire their contemporaries, who yet 
‘must be granted to have had common sense, with that love and reverence which 
can only arise from a conviction of superior virtue. 

Again, mere syllables detached have often blinded men to the vision of truth. 
« A)l heresies have sprung up,” says John Picus of Mirandula, “ from men at- 
tending not so much to the deep sense as to the outward bark of the words of the 
evangelists. Thus the letters major me est were fatal to Arius, donec peperit to 
Elvidius, ut abundaret delictum to Marcion, aliquando to Basilides, scriptum es- 
se dii estis to Eanomius.” Therefore Hilary says, “ The interpretation of things 
said is to be derived from the causes of saying them: for things are not subserv- 
ient to words, but words to things.”* Heresy, therefore, it must be remembered, 
does not consist in pure error, but in a distorted and imperfect view of truth. Ac- 
cording toSt. Augustin, “ All evil is good corrupted ;’ and the holy Doctor pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘‘ Nulla falsa doctrina est, que non aliqua vera intermisceat.”f 

Heretics will look but at a fragment of each Catholic doctrine, and then they 
logically conclude that it is not a whole truth. Hence the Valentinians used to 
¢all the Catholics “ simple,” attending only to their learned ignorance ; the Mon- 
‘tanists animal, discerning only their humanity and moderation ; Vigilantius ash- 
collectors, or bone-keepers, remarking only the fact of their having relics in 
churches ; Julian Galilzans, looking only to the country of their founder ; the 
modern sects papists, Romanists, seeing nothing but their obedience to the supreme 
pontiff and the See of Rome. 
_ Cicero, to make man free, denies the foreknowledge of God. “ But the Chris- 
tian,” says St. Augustin, “ chooses both, confesses both, and by the faith of piety 
confirms both ; for he will not allow that because God is certain of the order of 
causes, therefore man can have no free choice : this very choice is in the order of 
causes, which God foresees ; for He who foresees the causes of all things cannot 
be ignorant of what our choice will be, since that choice is the cause of our ac- 
tions.’ ’t 

Lactantius remarks, that it would be easy to teach nearly all truth by collect- 
ing the opinions of the different sects of philosophers. “ If any one,” he says, 
“ were to gather them up and arrange them all into oae body, he would not dis- 
sent from us, All truth and the whole secret of divine religion, might thus be 
obtained.”’§ 

This is strictly true of the different sects which have been cut off from unity : 


*Apolog. + Hom. Lib. ii. Quest. Ev.c.40. $ De Civ. Dei, Lib. v.9. § Instit. vii. 17. 
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there is not a single doctrine of the Catholie religion for which an adve — n 
not be found in some eminent disciple of one or other of these heresies ; a 
curious, though painful, to hear them so pompously delivering a Catholic tin 
imagining that its discovery is due to their own intelligence. Milton 
seiously bore witness to the fact, in the following remarkable words ; AE ‘ul 
indeed, came once into the world, and was a perfect shape most glorious to lc 
But after 1500 years arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story g 
the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt with the good ¢ Os iris. 
took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and sea te 7 
ed them tothe four winds, From that time ever since, the sad friends of trath, } 
such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by limb still as they could 
find them. We have not yet found them all, lords and commons, nor ever shall 
do,” he adds, indeed, “ until her Master's second coming :” but the blessed clean 
of heart were not the while left, among these sad seekers, to pick truth out of ff 
partialities ; for they had followed not lords and commons, but that holy ] : 
who could bring together every joint and member, and could remould than 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection. z 
St, Augustin, commenting on the passage, “ Jerusalem, which is built as 1 . 
city whose participation is in itself,” demands, “ What do we understand by this 
itself 2 What is this which is always the same, not at one time this and at a : 
other that, but which is in the same manner as he who said, ‘ Ego sum qui ihe g 
It is that of which we read, ‘Tu autem idem ipse es, et anni tui non defieien 2 
Behold ‘ :tself,’ whose years do not fail! Brethren, do not our years daily fail? 
Already they have failed, and are about again to fail. No one has ‘ itself’ rom 
himself. Attend to this. The body hath it not, because it does not remain. ; R | 
is changed by age, by alteration of place and of seasons, by disease and infirm 
The celestial bodies remain not in themselves ; they have mutations and ¢ 
ations to fulfil. The human soul itself does not stand ; for with how many je 
and cogitations is it varied ? with how many pleasures, with how many eupidi 
ties, is it altered and torn 2? The mind itself of man, which is called rati onal, is. | 
mutable : it is not ‘ itself’: one time it wishes, another it wishes not ; one time — 
it knows, another it knows not ; one it remembers, another it forgets. Therefo : 
no one has ‘ itself’ from himself ; it can only be had by turning to the true | 
who is truly ‘ itself’; to whom it is said, ‘ Mutabis ea et mutabuntur, tu auter 
idem ipse es,’ ”** This, therefore, was had by turning to the Catholie Ch ch, in | 
which, during all ages, was the most complete and unchanging unity of doe | 
Savonarola, addressing the philosophers around him, adduces the fact of | 
permanent unity of belief, among such a series of innumerable intelligemoes, in 


proof of the truth of the Catholic religion. “In philosophy,’ he wut q 
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_ there were as many opinions as heads ; and if the wisest of them were unable 
to fix the intelligence of man, even in believing the few things which reason dic- 
tates and nature herself teaches, how much less could they have sueceeded in re- 
gard to things surpassing reason? Whereas, in the church, we behold the intel- 
ligence and the affections of an infinite multitude of men attached as if with 
nails of iron to believing and loving things which wholly exceed the capacity of 
reason, and transmitting the same unchangeable doctrine to their posterity.’”* 
The eternal wisdom, which brings to pass all things in order, by appointed means, 
has left a provision for securing the unity of truth on earth, in the constitution 
of the church, which was to preserve it, analogous to that by which universal na- 
ture is governed and sustained. The primacy was therefore, as Pope Innocent 
TIL. remarked on the day of his consecration, attached to holy Peter’s chair, by 
our Lord before his passion, when he said, “ Thou art Peter ;” during his 
passion, when he said, ‘Simon, Satan hath sought thee, but I have prayed for 
thee: when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren ;” and afier his passion, 
when he said to him thrice, “ Feed my sheep.”+ The church of Jerusalem, in- 
deed, as the same pontiff remarks, in point of dignity, as Andrew was called 
of all churches ; but Rome was such, in point of dignity, as Andrew was called 
earlier than Peter, who yet was preferred before him.t So that, whoever de- 
parted from the doctrine of the Roman Church, to use the emphatic language of 
Savonarola, was known to depart from Christ.§ 

Let us hear those speak who first belield the descent on earth of the city of 
God. “I think that no one would contest this position,” says St. Clement of Alex- 
andria,— that there is only one true church, which remounts to the apostolic time 
by means of its traditions, and to which all those belong who practice justice 
and virtue ; for as there is but one God and one Lord Jesus Christ, it was proper 
that the church, that is to sav, what is most venerable after God, should ex- 
hibit the great character, of unity ; since it has God himself for a model, The 
church, which is essentially one, ought then necessarily to be composed of elements 
of the same nature ; and woe to the heretics who endeavor to make it lose this 
precious unity by dividing it! For us, we recognize only one ancient and Catholic 
Church, which is one by its nature, by its principles, by its origin, by its excel- 
lence, which reunites all its children in the unity of one same faith.”|| “Such,” 
says St. Ireneeus, “ are the instructions, such is the faith, which ‘he Chureh has 
received ; and althongh she is spread throughout the universe, she guard= with 
care this precious treasure, as if she inhabited but one house; she professes each 
of these articles of faith with a perfect conformity, as if she had only one soul and 
one heart. Behold what it is she teaches, what it is she preaches, what it is she 
transmits by tradition, as if she had only one mouth and only one tongue !”§ 





1¢ 


* Triump. Crucis, Lib. ii. 3. + In Hurter. Geschichte, tom. iii, 1,93. $Id. i, 283, 
§ Triump. Crucis, Lib. iv, 6. | Strom. Lib. vii. 8. Irene advers. Heres, Lib. i. 10. 
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all who belonged to it the Platonic words might have been justly addressed. 































Human power had nothing to do with the bond of this vast society ; so that 4 


“O men, I consider you all as being relations, fellow-domestics, and ¢ 
nature, not by law; for like natures are relations; but law, being t 
of men, forces many things contrary to nature,”* il 
We have heard the fact. Now let us attend to the mystery. “ Matta sa 
an illustrious historian, ‘ desires dispersion, spirit desires unity ; mat er, « 
tially divisible, aspires to disunion and discord. Material unity is nonsense ; r. 
policy it isatyranny. Spirit alone has the right to unite ; alone it compreh 
it embraces, and, to say all in a word, it loves. Unity must exist by sist by 
the church ; but, to give unity, the church itself must be one ; then, in the ma 
terial dispersion, the invisible unity of intelligences will appear—real unity, th tha 
of spirits and wills. Thus the feudal world contained, under the “Ppa 
chaos, a real and powerful harmony ; while the pompous delusion of the i imp 
rial unity contained only anarchy ut ; 
The philosophy of the ages of faith, emanating from that house upon : 
mountain to which were to come all nations, was not therefore local, as ba of | 
the school of Elea or Crotona, the Italic and Tonic (for the term Romanos, us 
by Engippius and other ancient writers to signify Catholics as opposed to Arian 
and other early sects, was merely an allu-ion to the supreme jurisdiction of Pe 
ter’s chair, mentioned by St. Irenzeus)—or national, as that of the Indians ai 1 
Egyptians, and according to the faney of certain poets in modern times, who ¢ ol 
the revolution of the sixteenth century ax being “ the deliverance of national in- 
dividualities”}—or confined to casts, as that of the Brahmins and Magi—or de- 
rived from any man, as that of Pythagoras, Zoroaster, or Solon. Heresies, ever 
trusting in some one or other individual of extraordinary eloquence, as in th 
most glorious mortal that ever existed, likean Arius, Faustus, or the apostate 0 
Erfurt, all of whose unrivalled powers of discourse are attested by St. Epiphani 
us,§ St. Augustin, and Belarmin, were even called from paticular men, as fre 
Arius, Valentinian, Marcion, and Basileidus.| But all the great luminaries of 
the church were zodiacal, being successively swallowed up in the rays of the sum 
of justice. The one true ancient church was Catholic, universal as to place, com- 
mon to all nations and to all races, and had God alone for its founder. Agait 
its constant and unbroken chain of testimony nothing in the intellectual order 
could prevail—not a philosopher, if you will only credit Lord Bacon, who, af er 
remarking that in latter times men who come in their own names are receivet 
concludes that “ the coming in a man’s own name, without regard of antiquity 


or paternity, is no good sign of truth, although it be joined with the fortune a nd 
success of an ‘ Eam recipietis”” The preacher might be learned, profound, e - 
* Plato, Protagoras. + Michelet, Hist. de France. tom. i. 483. 
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juent, invested with dignity, @AA’ ov yas mpd ye THs dln Oeiac Tiuntéos avnp,® 
not a bishop ; he might become a teacher of error, | Nestorius was patriarch of 
Constantinople, the second see of the Christian world, and yet he became chief 
ofa party. For no individual were men to abandon the unity of the church. 
St. Augustin says of the holy fathers, “ What they believed I believe ; what they 
held Ihold ; what they taught I teach ; what they preached I preach ;’+ and 
yet he says, “Ido not receive what blessed Cyprien thought on one point, 
because this the church hath not received.’’{ Such was the language of Catholics 
in all ages. “ The opinion of St. Thomas is nothing to the question,” says Pi- 
cus of Mirandula, “ because to depart from the opinion of Thomas is not to depart 
from faith ; and there is often a difference of opinion among the Thomists con- 
cerning his opinion.’’§ Scotus, in the third of the Sentences, undermines the 
whole process of Anselm, in his book Cur Deus Homo. Scot and Thomas differ 
respecting the fall of St. Peter. ‘‘ You cannot say,” he adds, “ this contradicts 
Augustin, or Jerome, or Gregory, or some other father : therefore it is heretical ; 
for although the writings of the holy doctors, without the canon of the Bible, are 
to be delivered and read with due reverence, nevertheless their sayings are not of 
such immovable authority that it is not lawful to contradict them, unless when 
the contrary is evidently and expressly proved or firmly determined by the 
ehurch.”’ 

Such was the doctrine of all Catholic theologians. “ Mark the sentence which 
excommunicates all heresy exalting itself against the Catholic faith : he does not 
say,” continues Melchior Canus, “ error exalting itself against a bishop, against 
inquisitors, against theologians, whether of Paris or of Salamanca, Complutensia 
or Cologne, but against the Catholic faith’ The school gives great license, and 
permits one to defend whatever is probable ; so that what is contrary to the Scot- 
ists or Thomists is not necessarily an error, for it is only the authority of the 
Sentences, in which all agree, constituting a principle of common faith which can- 
not be opposed without rashness. The axioms of the school are twofold : the one 
are chiefly concerned with philosophy ; the other with the faith and manners ne- 
cessary for a Christian people. From the former men may freely differ ; from 
the latter to dissent is a danger which we should shun as poison. Still it is most 
certain, that whatever dogma is received by the whole school is held also by the 
universal church ; and there is no decree of the school which has not a certain or- 
igin, either in the sacred writings, or in the apostolic tradition, or in the defini- 
tions of councils or pontiffs ; so that the placita of the schools cannot be denied 
without danger of the faith. The opinions of the school are a very different 
thing ; for these may be disputed or denied by any one, without impiety.” || 

But the view of the blessed clean of heart was Catholic in a more profound 


* Plato de Repub. vi. ¢ Lib. £ Cont. Jul. cap. 5. t Lib. ii. c. 32. 
§ Pic. Mir. Apol. | De Locis Theolog, Lib. xii. 9. 
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sense than any in which we have as yet considered it. It was C Satholie : 


fore some would say, at one time, “ it is a religion for the people,” 

“itis a religion for kings’—one observer would remark its adaptation 
wants of the poor and ignorant ; another, its admirable fitness for the le al 
thoughtful. Every object of nature and art, every part of the social st is , 
in countries where it was abjured, presented as it were a finger to point th e 
to it; from all sides were avenues leading to it and centering in it; and eve 
man sould enjoy it in connection with the peculiar disposition, habits, wants i 
desires of his own intellect. “ Vere multiplex spiritus,” exclaims St. Bom: 
ventura, “ qui tam multipliciter filiix hominum inspiratur, ut non sit qui se ab 
scondat a calore ejus.”* Hence among converts to the Catholie Church, i 
persons of every possible variety of character: poets, metaphysicians, @ r i 4 
mists, historians, the imaginative, the positive, the lover of quiet, the lover ofa ee 
tion, the artist, the mechanical philosopher, the seusitive, the phlegmatie, all ec 
to her :— 























< and all 

Are blessed, even as their sight descends 
Deeper into the truth ; wherein rest is 
For every mind.”+——-— ’ 


ol : 
“ The Catholic religion is Catholic.” savs Bonald, “ not in the consequence of 
universality of place, but of the necessity of principles. It is Catholic or gener - | 
like geometric truths, which would not cease to be general truths though there 
were not to be a geometrician in the world; and the reformed system, th | 
it were extended over the universe, would only be a particular religion, a private 
opinion, a heresy.[ This, according to Staudenmaier, constituted its e-senti 
character. “In it lies the highest principle, isasmuch as it ineludes all — ; 
ples. One cannot say that it proceeds from any one point of view and follows at ug 


particular direction, for it is its property, in view of truth, to contain all poit 


of view and to involve all directions,’’§ a 


Hence the great metaphysical power of the church, no less wondrous that its 
moral, It furnished the solution of all difficulties, and therefore, should ha ver 
ceived homage from the human intelligence, if it were only to the prit sip 

advanced by all philosophers, tliat the degree of confidence which a the rv 
merits, isin proportion to the number of truths or phenomena of which it g ve 7 
a reason ; accordingly Savonarola concludes that the Catholic religion must be 
true, from the ob-ervation that it affords a solution for all objections, and that 
the more it is attacked the more iis perfections are brought to light 
A philosopher, on embracing it. might with « peculiar sense exclaim, in the — 
words of the Introit on the Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi, “ Fac 


tus est Dominus proctector meus, et eduxit me in latitudinem.” In fact, . , 


* Medit. Vite Christi, c. xxxvi. + Dante, Par. xxviii. t Levislat P Pri 
§ John Scotus, und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit.1. 218. | Triump. Crucis, ii. 8 
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‘tet moment, every thing in art or nature seemed to offer itself to serve him. 
As the poet says, all things became slaves to his holy and heroic strain : 


‘* Earth, sea, and sky, the planets, life, and fame, 
And fate, or whate’er else binds the world’s wondrous frame.” 


The Catholic is he who, even on social and human grounds, according to Mar- 
- silius Ficinus, should be honored by all ; for he himself honors all; he favors 
the good, extols the ingenuous, said, the learned, venerates the saints, and 
adores God in all.* Embracing the grand whole without break or interruption, 
the Catholic view was the most rational, the most complete in all its parts, or 
rather it was the only view which could satisfy reason throughout. Moreover, 
it had something to correspond with all parts and faculties of human nature, and 
demanded no destruction to secure its action. Novalis might be well struck at this 
fact. “ The Herrnhuters,’’ he says, “ annihilate their reason, persons of suscepti- 
bility their penetration, persons of penetration their heart. No act is more com- 
mon among men than the act of annihilation.”+ The Catholic possessed that priv- 
ilege which poets have so often longed for ;—he could embody and unbosom that 
which is most within him—could wreak his thoughts upon expression, and thus 
throw soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong or weak, all that he would have 
sought, and all he sought, bore, knew, felt, and yet breathed, into one word—and 
that one word faith.—Therefore he spoke with hope, while other men lived and 
died unheard, with a most voiceless thought. 

The moderns love and see opposition, and a spirit of mutual destruction, where 
men of the middle ages loved and saw union. “ It is not a little singular,’’ says 
4 recent historian, “ that while the Hibernians were the first teachers of scholastic 
theology in Europe, so an Hibernian, John Scot Erigena, himself unrivalled 
among the dialectitians of his day, should have been also the first to introduce into 
the arena the antagonist principle of mysticism ” than this, it would be hard to 
frame a more erring sentence ; and yet the profoundest writers of the modern dis- 
cipline seem to experience sis same difficulty which lead to it. Albert Leibner, 
in his valuable work on Hugo of St. Victor, speaks of the scholastic and mystic 
principles, as constituting two extremes in psychology : “ How,” he demands, 
“could a union of two such contradictory elements be possible ?”{ Nevertheless, 
he admits the fact that, according to the views of this philosopher, both were ne- 
essary for the perfection of the highest spiritual life, and that in his own mind 
the union had been realized. The logical school was concerned with truth, more 
immediately, indeed, in relation to the intelligence, and the intuitive or mystic 
School was concerned with it more directly, in relation to love—but these were 
hot antagonists, they were rather identical ; or at least whem one was wanting the 
Catholic type was not followed. 

* Tantum lucere vanum,” says St. Bernard, “ tantum ardere param : lucere et 


* Mars. Fic. Epist.. Lib. viii. 4 Schriften, ii. 160. } P. 45. 
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ardere perfectum,” —Let us pause awhile to consider aint 
undivided light. Mystic is derived from pv, a word which, at 
the hollow sighing sound caused by closing the mouth and holding th 
gether, which indicates that secrecy is a holy thing. i Hoeadencussl 
it is called mystic theology because it is closed or occult to all but thoes dl ow 
it is revealed by God.* Some have said that mysticism is to be traced fi 
writings of Dionysius, and of Plato ; but it is in general an error to s ‘onl 
any philosophy has been able to overcome the freedom of the human opie au 
it argues as little knowledge of mysticism to derive it from Plato, as it de - 
the scholastic philosophy to ascribe its invention to Aristotle. “ In Chris 
contemplation,” continues Staudenmaier, “ and in the gnosis of St. John, m 
sought the root of true mysticism. Mysticism is the scholastic of oontisiendi n 
scholastic philosophy is the mysticism of the — or speculative reaso 
They appear together, and are inseparably interwoven.” St, Anselm says of th 
former, “ Qui non crediderit, non experietur ; et qui expertus non fuerit, non j in. 
telliget.” ¢ . 7 
Truth can only be in totality. The whole can only be known rightly, il of 
is seized and understood on all its sides. The general is as important as the par | 
ticular : therefore the harmonious cultivation of the powers of the soul is the m ol | 
wholesome, and the most joyful exercise ; and by this, reason and feeling are ot! 
developed together, and united so as to form one spirit, Right reason does not 
therefore render cold the inspiration, nor will feeling so overwhelm the reason | = 


to incapacitate it to discharge its functions—thought becomes truth, and feeling 
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life : both oceupy the spirit, and are inseparable where truth is living, and life 
true. The feeling strengthens its truth by means of thought, and thought its life 
by feeling ; but the spirit is one and the same in both. 
It was thus in the middle ages. So the equilibrium remained ever con 
stant ; and in the mighty energy of men, who stood on one or other « 
these sides, was revealed the eternal energy of the one Christian spirit. Th 
thinking mind was ever at the side of the holy life of feeling, and- ri 
versa, This unity appears in all the great luminaries of the Church. At on 
time it was the endeavor of these men, through the faculty of thought, through 
scientific inquiry, in a word, through philosophy, to put down in an immense systen 
the one great truth of the world, and of Christianity ; and in this effort they 
worked as scholastics ; at another their efforts were directed to bind them “a 
in the unity of their spirit with the divine Spirit, to make that unity er! 
of their whole life, that inexhaustible holy fountain, from which springs the power | 
of the ideal, the mighty life in godly ideas, and the highest inspiratio | 
this they worked as mystics. The harmony of all powers and exertions con: 


in this union and combination of all in’one. Such was Scot Erigena in then nin 
Ea 
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Bonaventura, who in such a remarkable manner combined subtilty of dialectics 
{ ynd the deep interior power of mysticism, speculation, and contemplation, in the 
middle of the scholastic and mystic ages, and Gerson towards their close. Thus 
the scholastic Hugo of St. Victor was also a mystic philosopher, and the mystic 
‘ Richard of St. Victor a scholastic philosopher. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
of Aquin, by their commentaries on St. Dionysius, and their love for that author, 
showed clearly that to them the mystic element was any thing but foreign. Even 
St. Bernard, who came forward more as a mystic than as a scholastic, did never- 
theless impart the same unity of direction to his efforts. And had not Abailard 
evinced a rash spirit of speculation, the holy light of Clairvaux would never have 
appeared in opposition. Only the false scholastics did St. Bernard attack and 
not the true, with which his mysticism always was combined on the common 
ground of faith. So that, in short, when Gerson wrote a theory, in which relig- 
ious speculations and mysticism were presented in close and inseparable union, 
_he did nothing else but what the whole middle age had done before him.* 
Another characteristic of the Catholic view, was the deep and practicai con- 
yiction associated with it, arising out of the circumstance of its not being a selection 
at choice out of different opinions. ‘The idea of philosophy,’ says Novalis, 
“is a mysterious tradition. All eclectics are sceptics at the bottom, and the 
more they embrace, the more are they sceptical’ —profound and lucid words ! 

We have already seen that Catholic philosophers could only confirm and illus- 
trate the truths transmitted to them. ‘Their wisdom, being Catholic, was tradi- 
tional, and that it was so understood by them may be witnessed in the chronicle 
of Ademan, a monk of St. Eparchus, who brings down his history to the year 
1028, and thus records the progress of the school : ‘ Bede taught Simplicius, who 
taught Raban, who taught Alcuin, who taught Smaragdus, who taught Theodulf, 
bishop of Orleans, who taught Helias, the Scot, bishop of Angouleme, who taught 
Henricus, who left the monks Remi and Ucbald heirs of philosophy.” t 

- Touron remarks how much wisdom St. Thomas derived from attending to the 
counsel. “ Neglect not the narrative of seniors, for they are learned from their 
fathers ; since from them you will learn understanding, and in time of necessity 
you will give an answer.’’{ “ Much avails human study,’ says the Angelic 
doctor, “ when a man carefully, frequently, and reverently applies his mind to the 
testimony of his ancestors, not neglecting it through indolence, or despising it 
through pride.’’§ 

The ascetic writers themselves, were rather collectors and transmitters, than pro- 
fessed authors of thought. The Imitation, as Michelet remarks, was nothing 
but an abridgment of the ascetic writers of the middle age ; there is nothing in 
it which cannot be found in former writings ; it is only a judicious selection from 


id Joan Seot. Erig. und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit. 478. 
¢ Bulens Hist. Univers. Paris, tom. i. ¢ Ec. viii. 14. § ii, 2. Q. 49. a. 3. ad, 2. 








































pale of this unity. The Vee soli of the Gori pean) are clk w them { ll of 
tic and divine wisdom, which would have been quite sufficient to show t t the 
consequences of isolation, and the folly of those who would read “ Ha opy tl 
who stand alone.” tm 
“ You are deceived, holy Thomas, you are deceived,” says St. Bernard 
you hope to see the Lord separated from the College of the Apostles. Truth d 
not love corners ; bye paths do not please it. It stands in the midst ; that is 
delights in Sonsiencad discipline, common life, common studies. How loog th 
will you seek private consolations with such labor of self-will, and beg for the 
with such blushing ?”* “ Let them guaw as much as they like,” says Louis 
Blois, “ in their holes and corners, the dry bark of their errors : never will th 
be nourished with the grace of God unless they be within the splendid house : 
God, that is, in the Catholic Shureh. iat if 
Again, a great and most remarkable privilege, attached to the Catholie ie 
was the power which it imparted of detecting in an instant the true relation 1 
things, and their ultimate consequences, The philosophy at present opposed 
it, which offers nothing universal but the variations and anarchy of religion 
opinions, leaves its disciples without the means of finding their true posit 
of being able to orient themselves, according to the expression of many languag 
The Catholic religion, in an eminent degree, instructs its children in what Nov 
lis terms ‘‘ Socracy,” which is the art of finding the point of truth, out of at 
given place, and of determining the relation of that given place to truth. 
The gift of wisdom to the clean of heart, as Goerres remarks, is also the gift. 
all higher ideas, as far as relates to the use of knowledge, to the quickness wi 
which the true nature of these ideas is discerned, to the power of seizing the ‘hh 
depth of their contents, of understanding their mutual relation, of making cl 
their beginning and end, of holding them fast in their reciprocal positions, and} 
managing them in their movements. Nor is this advantage confined to t 
sphere of intellectual exercise, for he who is taught by God and not by ma 
that is, he who hears the church and bows to her authority, sees and estimeé 
things of life and’ manners as they are, and not as they are called or estimate 
Therefore, from the first instant, he knows the real worth of all that he com 8 
contact with :— genius, learning, rank, dignity, are all valued by him exaet 
according to their real worth, and not the least higher than God intended them 
be. Hence the self possession, the noble air of freedom and conscious eq alit 





* S. Bern. in Ascensione Dom. Serm. vi. + Epis. ad Florentium. 
t Schriften, ii, 138. § Die Christliche Mystic, fi. 1 
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ined with the strictest respect to degree of every kind which characterizes the 
 Qatholic. The reason of this was evident to the schoolmen ; for as Duns Scotus 
. ‘says, « nothing is perfectly known, unless God be perfectly known ; therefore 
- nothing is simply known, unless He be simply known. As the first heat is the 
- cause of heat in all other things, so is God the cause of knowing all other things, 
7 “gad, therefore, is He the first object of the intelligence.”* St. Clement of Alex- 
andria says, that it is the property of this high wisdom to be able to distinguish 
the sophist from the philosopher, the rhetorician from the dialectician ;+ and that 
truth, shining out as the sun, enables us to discern what is really true in the Greek 
philosophy, and to detect and convict all sophistical confidence of speech.t ‘‘ Non 
literatus sed spiritualis omnia dijudicat,”’ says Hugo of St. Victor. The Cath- 
olic, if faithful, is in fact this spiritual man who judges all things, and is himself 
judged of no one: a few moments’ conversation between him and other men, 
however his superiors in all other respects, will place this beyond doubt : and, in 
- fact, how could it be otherwise ? 

True notions, not alone of history,’’? as Wagner says, “ but of all things or- 
dained for social life around us, are only possible from the Christian, that is, Cath- 
olic point of view, in which we recognize the personal and holy God, as also the 
personal and free action of man.’’||_ If we know not the object of Almighty God 
in creation, nor his will in the progress of the Church—history and the whole 
order of human life will be a sealed book. 

The extraordinary predominance of vanity and worldly emulation in London, 
arises from there being no divine type kept ever present, by a daily office, in the 
minds of men, by which they could judge of their own motives and actions, The 
fancy of each man is his rule. 

Euripides represents A2thra, the mother of Theseus, speaking of being in error 
as to the gods dishonoring them, but thinking justly on all other subjects.] The 
~ boast is absurd, as even some heathen philosophers themselves would allow. 
“ He who knows God,’’ says Staudenmaier, ‘ knows in him all other things in 
their true condition ; in this manner thought has become, by means of Christian- 
‘ity, much deeper, more true and intimate in relation to the heart. Its ideas are 
universal, as its consciousness is divine.” ** 

From how many errors and absurdities would men have been delivered in their 
capacity of historians, metaphysicians, moralists, legislators, ceconomists, and 
Tulers, if they had been content to adhere to the great rule, never to condemn 
What the church has expressly sanctioned and approved, and never to approve of 
What she has condemned. Do you ask for a demonstration? Experience is the 
proof, and it is conclusive; for it is here that we see verified the remark of La- 
cordaire, that “ God provides ingenious insults for the pride of man.’”’ Hence it 


* Duns Scot. in Lib, i. Sent, dist. iii, 9. 2, 3. + Stromat. 1. 9. t Id. vi. 2. 
§ Erud, Didase. Lib, vi, 4. | System der Ideal Philosophie, 97. q Suppl. 303, 
_ * John Scotus Erig. und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit. 1. 31. 
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Sides itll tripe yd and » dude ig at her p 
is sure to terminate like one of Plato’s dialogues, when a Sophist ha 
Socrates—for the lame in the right course outstrips: the swift, who has 
way. The issue might remind a looker-on of what Socrates says, “ 
meanest Lacedemonian, though at first he would appear awkard in his lan 
would in course of conversation throw in like a dexterous lancer, some shor rt a 
nervous remark, so as to make the other look no wiser than a child.”* The 
could not be a happier image to describe the contest between a modern philoso 
pher and a humble disciple of the Catholie Church : for what was it whiel a 
bled the latter, starting up even in perversest times to bind the scorpion fals 100 
with a wreath of ever living-flame, until the monster stung itself to death 2 J 
was the truth of pure lips contained in a few short plain words. The objecti n 
of men, who, if they had the power, would confound all unity on earth, cai 
copiously and diffusely with choice words and grave sentences, be amplified an 
adorned ; but they can never stand before the short logical and acute answers of 
the Catholic, who has learne@ well his catechism. He who hears the Chu on 
will not care for ten thousand words of men. The objectors are soon made t 
appear confused at their own objection, and to wear the countenance of Prota 
goras, when Socrates drew him to reply that he would call some things good, ove 
though they were not useful to mankind, These professors of reformed notions too, 
can all make long speeches ; but none of them are as clever or as bold as Pro. 
tagoras, who pretended to be able in reply, to make short also to specific questions 
He, indeed, would have shrunk from making proof of his ability, in that re 
spect, had not Socrates risen to depart, and all the hearers interposed to mak 
him fulfil what he had engaged to do, when he decline: absolutely relinquishing 
the mode of a lengthened harangue.t To combat each of the objections sepa 
rately, would, indeed, be a long and wearisome task ; but it was in the comprehen 
sive glance at the grand whole, that lay the secret of the Catholic’s power, : s it 
those Grecian games which Pindar sung, where he who won the prize of the Pe 
tathlon, which included the five games, might also boast of having carried off t 
of the Stadium,t because in the former the length and difficulties of each were con 
siderably less than where each taken separately was made the trial ; so in this eo 
test, where the conviction of any adversary was the prize, one and the same ¢o 
queror might win the merit of having proved one point, though his demonstr 
tion of the whole system had previously rendered that one and every other ce » | 
tain. St. Francis Xavier was said by the Bonzes of Japan, to have had the pows | 
of removing by one word several different and even converse objections add _ 
to him at the same moment from all sides. Something of the same powsaa 


be said to belong to every one who defends the same cause ; the cross is a unis 
answer, and the vast structure of Catholic wisdom is like that pyramid of th th 
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eeiving light on all sides, it did not obstruct it to any spot whatever, as it cast no 
-shadow.* 
But we should never finish were we to dwell upon all the advantages whieh re- 
sulted to the intellect from the Catholic faith. It made each person like many 
persons, a genius. “ Every person,’ says Novalis, “ is the germ of an infinite 


+ 


genius.” Catholicism could develop it, and bring out from each many persons 
in harmony. The Catholic philosopher necessarily lived as it were in many 
places, and in many men. 
Vox sermonum ejus ut vox multitudinis.f To him there was nothing pecu- 
~ Jiarly his own, and nothing foreign : all was at the same time his own and for- 
eign : he knew how to appropriate to himself what was foreign, and to make for- 
eign what was his own. “ Let no one blame me,” says Picus of Mirandula, 
“ that I have been a guest in all schools, as if to whatever the tempest bore me ; 
for I have always been accustomed to examine every kind of writing, esteeming it 
the sign of a narrow mind to confine one’s self to any one porch or academy. 
In every family there is something remarkable, which is not common to it with 
others. There isin John Scot something vigorous, and full of force to overthrow 
—in Thomas, the solid and equable—in Adgidius, the terse and exact—in Francis, 
the strenuous and acute—in Albert, the ancient, ample, and magnificent—in Henry, 
as it seems to me, always something sublime and worthy of veneration.’’{ Thus, 
in a strict and philosophic sense, was continually fulfilled the prayer of the 
Church, “ ut quod singuli obtulerunt ad majestatis tuze honorem cunctis, proficiat 
ad salutem.’’§ 
_ According to Hugo of St. Victor, philosophy is to be extended to all acts of 
‘men, so that there are as many parts of philosophy as there are diversities of 
things. Thus Vincent of Beauvais notices expressly, that there is a philosophy 
of architecture ;|] and Michael Scot, in his division of philosophy, distinguishes 
that part which relates to the common acts of life ; in fact, all which the Catholic 
philosopher did, said, and suffered, was, whether with or without self-consciousness, 
on artistic, scientific product, or operation ; he spoke in epigrams, the maxims of 
the saints—he acted in a theatre, with angels and angelic men for audience— he 
held dialogues, even when the speakers were only within himself ; for as lan- 
guage must be considered as thought rendered external and visible, so must thought 
_be regarded as an internal language, and a continued conversation with one’s self, 
and this in a sense so purely psychological, that we, ourselves, when we are alone, 
or think ourselves alone, are accustomed to think as if we were two persons, so as 
to feel that our inmost and deepest selves are really dramatic ; and if this be the 
ase with all men by mere nature, how much more so is it with him, who, by grace 


* Tacitus, An. i. 99. + Dan. x, 6. t Joan. Pic. Mirand. de Hominum Dignitate. 
§ VII. Sund. after Pent. | Spec. Doctrinale, Lib. i. ¢. 15 
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“ Hence,” as Frederick Schlegel sili “the aly hersaits of 
the deserts, who have led a life of meditation on godly things, and mys - r ie 
resented the result of their meditation as no other, desired to clothe it int 
garb, and to bring it into no other form of view than a conversation of tl 
with God. He who enjoyed the Catholic view again was pregnant with | istos 
and anecdotes, for he held by tradition. When he appeared, he appenralll as | 
artist, as a musician : his life was a poem, In a word, he gave to a a 
that he touched or did, a scientific ideal form.” To him a wide circle in 
multiplicity of things were continually present, while his mind was a tower, t 
firmly set, shakes not its top for any blast that blows. Thus was formed tl 
true great presence of mind which shone with such splendor in Sir Thomas M 0 ore 
and in myriads who resembled him through the long lapse of believing ages, r 
ing them kings of thought, lords of their oppressors, and natives of the world, 
Hence we can understand the constant sleepless effort of men during ages ¢ 
faith to Catholicize, that is, to arrange in the true order of the whole, to reduce 
the ideal in which it exists in the eternal mind, every thing —polities, science, a 
—their ingenious endeavors to introduce the symbols of truth, amidst social forms, 
and to make religion enter into the detail of manners ; for, as we remarked else- 
where, their leading thought appears to have been that the state and the family 
and the individual “ ought each in its way to reflect the image of that order and 
harmony by which they know the universe to be sustained and regulated.” 
Hence the type of all things in their minds was Catholic, that is to say, alas 
the converse of what it is now ; hence, their resolution, not to look without the 
Church for truths which they possessed within it. Their conclusion being that 
of Tertullian, who says, ‘* even though we were still and always to inquire, yet 
where should we inquire ? is it with the heretics, where all things are extraneot 
and adverse to our faith, and to approach whom we are forbidden? What s 
ant would seek nourishment from a stranger, not to say from an enemy oh nis 
master? What soldier would accept a donative and stipend from foreign, n 
to say hostile kings, unless he were a deserter and a rebel 2? Nemo inde oad 0- 
test unde destruitur ; nemo abeo illuminatur a quo contenebratur. Quseramus 
ergo in nostro, et a nostris, et de nostro.”* And, in sooth, not to have been ce “ 
tent with that limitation, if such a solecism can be excused, would have been t the 
extreme of ignorance, for where could be truth or wisdom, if not in the Cs poli 
philosophy, in the mind which looked at the grand whole ? 4 
Could it be with the sages of the ancient world, of whom the first and wis 
professed to know this only, that he nothing knew? or, with those, who, und 
the pretence of a more sound religion, have in these latter times revived th 






* Lib. de Prescript, 12. 





a shilos ophy . Alas ! what can they teach, and not mislead ; ignorant of them- 
q sel es, of God much more? But in times maligned, how successful were the ef- 
ft rts of the clear of heart, to keep their wisdom Catholic and pure. Under the 
4 Roman emperors, and in the old society of the world, the pagan philosophy still 
4 left roots, and heresy was prompt to spring up as‘at first, in the time of the Apos- 
line; ; but in the middle ages there was nothing to interrupt the holy simplicity, 
the one great view. 
- Who must not admire this admirable composition of discipline, this incredible 
order of things? For what can be found either in nature, than which nothing 
is more full of exquisite adaptations, or in the works of men’s hands, so com- 
pounded, so compact, and so cemented and jointed together ? What is there last, 
which does not agree with what is first ; what is there that follows which does not 
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answer to what went before? What one part is there not so interwoven with 
the other that by the mere moving of a letter, all the rest must fall? Nor, in- 
J deed, is there so much as a letter that can be moved ; and then how grave, how 
magnificent, how constant became the very person of the Catholic? What con- 
solations had they 2. What exhortations, yea, what admonitions and counsels 
written to the greatest men? All these qualities which the philosopher beauti- 
fully enumerates, as constituting the highest and noblest ideal of wisdom, were 
found united and infinitely extended here. Many good persons, I am aware, have 
never learned to see the admirable and glorious connection between their religion, 
and all that adds lustre and dignity to the present life of men, while others can- 
“not be persuaded by any effort to look upon the beauty which they have betrayed ; 
but,asa late writer remarks, even for those who do not comprehend all its 
aoe profound and exquisite relations, the Catholic view ought to appear, at least, 
as the grandest of all those that have ever illumined the human race. In every 
“onder of things, he observes, it has left a footstep, a giant trace, a trace which the 
world adores, and which future generations will never equal. In poesy it made 
a Dante, the Homer of soul, and of the world of spirits, as the other was for the 
_ world of bodies. In art it made a Michael Angelo, and we do not speak of that 
common herd of great men, that crowd of illustrious geniuses, mixed together like 
“the luminous souls in the glorious garlands of Dante, each of whom would have 
| graced a world. In the conduct of nations it produced those two names, which 
“still, j in spite of the aberration of ages, represent the poles on which European so- 
ciety revolves, Charlemagne and Gregory VII., and the third ideal in which the 
- fasion of that double genius was realized — St. Louis — Gregory VII., Charle- 
magne, and St. Louis, and by them, the most beautiful social edifice that ever 
existed, the grandest, the most holy federation, that which comprised the greatest 
number of nations —that which was of all others the most fruitful in every kind 
of glory. The Greek federation scarcel y lasted two centuries, and they were stormy 
and uncertain. The union of nations under the Roman despotism endured longer, 


- but its end was more dishonorable, and more bloody. The Christian republic en- 
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dured, at least for ten centuries, and in ouctabeaiga alee ple, Ww 
gave it birth, nothing but a return to barbarism can wholly svecttieoa ibe 
Initiated by truth itself in all the secrets of man and of society, the Chi 
has never had any but grand views ; therefore, as often as pat mediocr 
fierce and haughty on the ground of its isolation, has attempted to mea by 
own standard the vast conceptions of Catholicism, one has heard it pro oclaim 
false and untenable the divine views, whose magnificent totality is unveile 
to those intelligences, which are enlightened by all the light of which the Ch 
isthe focus. This is what was to be expected. Where could the spirit of m ma 
spirit partial in its nature, learn to know and to feel that which is isa 
which is Catholic ? In describing the narrow circumference which is assigne dt 
it, if its attention be arrested by a detail which seems to it imperfect, it ste 
there, it declaims, it blasphemes, it remains eternally nailed to that spot ; to le ot 
it only one thing is wanting ; to extend a little its regards, but this is to a as 
from it what is beyond its ability. Weakness, very excusable ! if it were not i 
reality the fault of the heart.* For our religion is admirable in this respect, that 
by it the man “ of good will” placed on high, enjoys an horizon of which the ex-— 
tent can never be conceived by the man who wishes to be a rule unto himself, 
Happy prelude to that vision which is reserved for the clean of heart, in the abod _ 
of light, holy and eternal. : 
There remains but one characteristic of the Catholic philosophy, not as yet esp 
cially noticed, which may be denominated its generosity and ennobling influence, 
That the perfection of the mind is not opposed to that cf the heart, is proved, as _ 
we have seen, by the writings of the holy fathers and the schoolmen ; the effect 
of their philosophy is to dephlegmatize and to vivify. It formed no ice-hear 8 
counsellors. “ The tree of wisdom,’’ says Hugo of St. Victor, “is only stro 
through love, it only becomes green through hope, which yields the joy that kee 
the heart warm during the winter of this life.”* 
The language of the saints, with respect to the flames within their hearts, | 
well known. What astonishing things are recorded by faithful witnesses of 5i 
Francis of Assisium, St. Theresa, Mary of Oegnis, Peter of Alcantara, an 
others? The heart of St. Catherine of Sienna glowed with such love, that sh 
felt as if the common elementary fire was more cooling than warming.t “ Wha 
is tobe wise,’ asks Hugo of St. Victor,t “unless to love God 2? Love is wis — 
dom."’ Tt would have been hard to convince this great luminary of the school, — 
that hatred and mistrust were the best criterion of a vocation to philosophy, ane 
that he was the best proficient who could repeat Sutan’s confession—only in di 
stroying I find ease to my relentless thoughts. The peaceful loving character ¢ 
Catholic wisdom gave all who possessed it an immense intellectual advantag 
not only over the followers of the irreligious school in general, but also over t 108 
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who advocated that system in particular, which rests on the supposed reformation 
of the doctrines of faith ; for the pvotestor, who believes himself in exclusive 
- possession of pure truth, being necessarily pressed upon from both sides by what 
he terms Romanism sist ultra Protestation, must in effect be like a pedagogue 
~ of the Elizabethan school— always teaching and always angry ; and Cardan re- 
marks that “ the pedagogue’s office is one of those, which, by their very nature, 
produce folly, not only from the custom of teaching, but also from the habit of 
being made angry.”’* 

The Catholic wisdom, moreover, taught men what a dangerous thing it is to 
admit such dark spirits and phantoms as spring from suspicion into their soul : 
it warned them that the habit of mistrusting others would in time utterly drive 
out all truth, and love, and strength, and faith. Charity, while it prepared them 
for the worst, made them always believe and anticipate the best things. No 

frigid atmosphere came from them ; for their hearts were kept inflamed by their 
intelligence ; so that the monk Evagrus, showing the importance of continuing to 
explain to pagans the principles of religion, says, “ at least, in approaching the 
torch to the eyes of the blind, if they do not see the light, they cannot avoid feel- 
ingits warmth.t Toeach student of the Catholic schools one might apply Plato's 
expression, énupévos v0 pilocogpias ws wep mupos.t 

In fact, to the light which issued from them the universal world owed warmth 
and lustre. Thanks to its influence, there was no winter in the spiritual region, 
nor were souls ever cut off from each other and frost-bound by selfishness, but all 
were blended and fused everlastingly into one living whole by the breath of love. 
St. Thomas remarks, that the first angel sinning is termed cherubim, which is 
interpreted Blsnitude of science, and not seraphim, which is glowing, as if through 
eharity.§ The spirits whom faith had renovated, though, as Dante saith, “won- 
derful for wisdom of cherubic light,” were yet still more admirable for meriting 
the title of seraphic ; and this praise belongs not to the school alone, but also to 
those great men of the sixteenth century, who sought to reconcile the views of 
Plato and his old philosophy with the Catholic faith, When one reads the phi- 
losophic epistles of Marsilius Ficinus, or of Picus of Mirandula, the heart is in- 
flamed, the intelligence cheered and invigorated—one feels more pious, more con- 
fiding, and the effect of such study is to sweeten, to illumine, to sanctify the heart, 
and on the wings of their sublime contemplation the soul ascends to God. With 
what a noble sense of the dignity of the human intelligence does Ficinus encour- 
age his disciple, saying to the Antonio Faventino, “ God himself will fight for re- 
ligious philosophy, for piety—Stergo Deus pro nobis quis contra nos ?”|| 

Tn later times natural philosophers, by confiding their attention to the parts aud 
mechanism of the external world, have learned to speak of the human race as 
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~ forming but a very fienibte portion of the rout leiaailil 
only the anatomical organization of his body ; but the views resp tin g the . 
portance of the rational creature, entertained by the sehoolnen, who Ke 
eyes fixed upon the spiritual grandeur, the divine privileges, and the et 
tinies of man, were very different. St. Anselm says “ that all who liv ju 
are angels of God ;”’* and John Seot Erigena expre-sed himself to the same effect 
saying, “ divine Scripture and reason prove that the human and theangelie t = ’ 
are the same, or most similar.”t ‘“ Even we,’’ says St. Augustin, ‘* ing smuc 
as we taste something eternal in our mind, are not in this world.’”’t You a 
not sent,” says St. Bernard, “ to behold the sun, moon, and stars, neither the fi 
mament, nor the waters which are above the firmament. All these, although 
above you in place, are beneath you indiguity ; they are bodies, but a part of - vi 
is spirit, superior to which you will search in vain for any thing which is n¢ 
spirit.’’§ ‘ 
The Catholic view might naturally suggest the words of Plato, that in dete r- 
mining the character of a real philosopher, we must remember that minuteness is 
most contrary to the soul, which is about to aspire to a conception of the whol 
of things divine and human ; that there must be in the mind a certain om 
magnificence, and a perception of all time and of all essence, which will necessar- 
ily lead to a contempt for human life, and a conviction that there is nothing te i 
ble in death.| 
“The sacred mysteries,’ says Picus of Mirandula, “commemorate seraphim 
cherubim, and thrones.’’ Than these we shall be no ways inferior if we wish ; fo r 
let us observe what they do and how they exist, that by doing the same, we maj 
have an equal lot with them. Seraphim burns with the fire of charity—cheru . 
shines with the splendor of intelligeuce—thrones stand by the firmuess of ju lg 
ment: therefore, if we fulfil the duties of the active and inferior life according te 
justice, we shall be established with the solidity of thrones ; if suspending action 
meditating on the Creator in the things created, and on the things created in the 
Creator, we employ ourselves in contemplation, we shall shine on all sides with 
cherubie light ; if in charity we desire only the Creator, we shall be inflamed wi 
that fire which is devouring in the seraphic image.4 a 
To these lofty views, of the dignity of our nature, all conceptions of its nora 
character corresponded, so that in the schools of faith, grandeur and virtue vel e 
shown inseparably combined. ‘‘ True philosophy,” says Novalis, “ is suicidical— 
it destroys self; that is, the real beginning of all philosophy.” This pro ou se 
thinker then would admit to the fullest extent the claim of the scholasties tob re 
true philosophers, for the result of mystic love, according to Dionysius and Hug go 


of St. Victor, is to expel man from himself, expelli incipiat et exire etiam a se 
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in fact, is the Catholic view, diametrically opposed, therefore, to the moral 
tem of the Utilitarian writers, deriving its strength from the selfish passions 
' of our nature. The ancient philosophers themselves had shown the folly of sup- 
| that selfishiness is the secret principle of human actions. Plato says, “ that 
love it is not what belongs to themselves, that men love as some have thought, 
unless, indeed, it be said that goodness belongs essentially to themselves, and that 
‘ evil is something foreign to them, for it is nothing but goodness which men love 
and immortality.”* Assuredly, it would have been difficult to persuade the 
schoolmen that the holiness without which no man shall see the Lord, could be 
compatible with the adoption of such a rule of life. “ Utilitarian philosophy,’ 
says a distinguished living writer, “in destroying the dominion of the moral 
feelings, offends at once, both against the law of honor and the law of God. It 
rises not for an instant above the world, allows not the expansion of a single lofty 
sentiment ; and its natural tendency is to harden the hearts, and debase the moral 
practice of mankind.”’ 
_ The generous communicativeness which characterized the spirit of the Catholic 
philosophy, breaks out in a curious passage of Richard of St. Victor, where he 
shows that the consummation of perfect goodness and love cannot be obtained 
without three persons. “ Let it disturb or anger no one,” saith he, “if for the 
more clear intelligence of truth we speak ina humane manner of things divine. 
We convert this kind of speech to our purpose, with the more confidence, as we 
find it frequently in the holy Scriptures. The highest degree of goodness seems 
to be when the highest love is directed to that where nothing will be wanting to the 
fulness of its felicity. But this highest degree of perfection cannnot be found be- 
tween two persons only ; for though each of these, without doubt, would draw the 
delights of love from the other, yet greatly is this joy increased to both when 
‘there is a third person to whom they can exhibit their love, and communicate their 
surpassing delights. For there would be something wanting to the sweetness of 
the two, if there were not a third to whom they could impart a communion in their 
love. Therefore, without a completion of the Trinity, there could not be the con- 
‘summation of perfect goodness.’’+ 
But we must conclude this chapter. In general, the Catholic view verifies the 
remark of Richard of St. Victor, “that in proportion as the heart of man is de- 
lighted in admiration of the wisdom of God, it is expanded to the conception of 
more and greater things,” + that was in fact its godlike recompense. 
| The writings of St. Thomas, the great representative of Catholic philosophy, 
might be adduced in evidence, as exhibiting all the characteristics which we have 
aseribed to it. For, say those who have made his shining volumes their constant 
| study, his philosophy is angelic, It is “ sicut angeli,” according to Clement the 
| Eighth, whose brief begins with those words ;—it explains all things on the earth, 
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Sixth says, “ From the writings of his vind a universal ch 
collecting the fruit of spiritual abundance, is continually refreshed ? 2 
lime and beautiful, clear and in order, so that a learned theologian s¢ — A 
the sum of Thomas nothing remains but the light of glory—Neque ali —_ ipe 
nisi lumen glorie post summum Thome :”—it contains universal trath, so 
Labbeus says, “ He who understands Thomas hath learned all things, yet 
not he who hath learned all things understand the whole of Thomas ;” —and 
so capable of being applied to the purposes of truth, that the celebretedlll 
Casanato says, if every one were agreed to follow the principles of St. a 
there would be no heresies in the world, no relaxation of morality vie 
the consciences of men, and no wandering or illusion in mystic theology w 
prepares the way for holiness.’’* 4 , 
Such were the views not of one individual but of the ages of faith in ge 
eral ; for nothing singular can be detected in the wisdom of this great glory y 
the schools. The same charaeter belonged to each one whose eyes were fast fi 
on the eternal wheels, though with equal radiance the supreme light showe 


not over all. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


N divine speculation, the philosophers uf the ages of faith considered 1 
4 to be well in a twofold manner ;—first, common and human ; thea 
excellent and perfect.—The first, say they, is when by intellectual 
% and sciences, by physics, and especially metaphysics, which teach him 
consider divine properties from creatures, the intelligence is illuminat ’ 
God so as to believe in his existence and to see that virtue is preferal 
which is to know God from the properties of creatures ; but the second is ext 
lent and perfect by beatitude, which is cleanness of heart, by which the hums 
mind is joined to God so as to be immeasurably illuminated concerning oee 
and divine things. Of this beatitude, the influence upon the race of men in ag 
of faith has already been considered, in relation to the study and incidental resul 
of moral and intellectual purity commencing with the heart. It remains, toc | 
serve the direct evidence of history, with respect to the reward of such purity, 


far as it could be inherited in the present life. “ Now,” says St, Bernardine 
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Sienna, “ the reward is greater than that of the preceding beatitudes. The one 

Gox , immense, eternal, immortal, incorruptible, and incomprehensible, is ineffable 

by word, uncircumscribable by place, interminable by time, conquering and super- 

exceeding all our intelligence, and spiritual and corporeal vision ; He dwells in 

light inaceessible. What is this promise then of the Saviour? Is a heart of 

flesh fit for this vision? To the spiritual substance of our soul, for a time united to 

* — abody, and to be separated from it hereafter either penally or happily, the Saviour 

prescribes this spiritual cleanness before the divine vision. To such a heart a triple 
vision of God is promised, first by nature, secondly by grace, thirdly by glory.” 

“In the wall of ignorance,’’ says Alanus de Insulis, “ which separates us from 
God, there are four windows—for God can be known by creatures, he can be known 
by reason, he can be known by divine inspiration, and he can be known by the 
divine Scriptures—but these windows are often darkened, when the Creator is not 
read in creatures, when reason is made the handmaid to sensuality, when man is 
deserted by grace, and when the sacred Scripture is despised.’’* This passage 
will serve to direct our steps through the remainder of the present book: for we 
shall consider in what manner those who had attained to purity beheld God 
in creatures, in what appeared a deviation from the general laws by which the 
visible world is sustained, in the order of human life, in the records of men 
during the darkness of paganism, in the holy Scriptures, in the mysteries of 
faith, in the adorable Eucharist, and in the mystic union of their souls with his di- 
vine nature. 

That the vision of God by nature was sought for by the ancient philosophers, 
appears from many passages of their writings ; and St. Bernardine of Sienna says, 
that it wasin some measure imparted to them by creatures, for man has natural rea- 
son Ly which he can know God, as the lamb by natural instinct knows its mother. 
Let us hear Plato.—“ Even that beauty of person, which seems so worthy of love, 
should lead men to love all beauty, and not to confine their affection to the beauty 
of one person which so quickly perishes, but rather to despise any single and de- 
tached instance. Afterwards we should esteem the beauty which is in the soul 
as far more worthy than that of the body, and this is what we should still more 
love. Thence we should proceed to discern the beauty which belongs to thie ob- 
jects of intelligence, and so, in fine, instead of being arrested by the beauty of some 
one person or some one sentiment, we shall learn to direct our view to the great 
sea of beauty, where, contemplating many beautiful and glorious sayings, we shall 
be strengthened, and enabled to produce corresponding sentiments, and arrive at be- 
holding that one knowledge, as that one beauty. And then, O Socrates, there will 
be a wondrous vision, when we behold that beauty of essence for the sake of which, 
formerly, all labors had been endured! which, in the first place, always exists, 
and does not perish and come again into being, neither increasing nor diminishing ; 
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again, which-t not benatifial in one part aidh-aliitiaia ” 
but not now, or beautiful in one respect but pe he tite D utifu ul 
place but vile in this, or beautiful to some but vile to others ; “which wi 
beautiful, not as a face, or hands, or any other body, not as some one disec 
or some one object of intelligence, or as any thing which exists in some 0 
other being, whether in an animal, or in the earth, or in the heavens; bu 
which is in itself, that one single essence from which all things derive wha 
degree of beauty they possess, which is never either greater or less, and 
can never suffer change—then we shall, at length, learn to know what is beau 
and then, if any where, man may truly live beholding it. For, since fase 
power of this imperfect and partial beauty, which exists in creatures, that ye 
are always ready to forego eating and drinking provided you might alw: 
sociate with those who possess it and behold them, what, think you, will be t 
enjoyment of those who can behold clearly that pure unmixed beauty, not 
luted with flesh, and human colors, and other such dross, but that divine es 
of all beauty.’’* . 

He insists upon pursuing the study of the sciences with the same intentio 
and for the same end : thus, with geometry, he says, it is necessary to examin 
whether it tend to enable the mind to see more clearly the ideal of good ; bi 
that it does tend to this is evident, inasmuch as it compels the soul to turn to tha 
place in which is the greatest happiness of essence, which it is necessary in ever 
manner to behold. Ifit compel us to look on that, it is a fitting study, but if 
lead us to look only on what is generated and corruptible it is useless. How eo 
formable to the prayer offered up in ages of faith, not by a few philosophers onl 
but by the whole multitude, when every tongue repeated, “ Deliver me from 
ting my heart upon any of thy creatures which may divert my eyes from a eo 






































tinual looking up to thee.” 

But let us hear the continuation of the philosopher’s discourse. i 

‘* What is not unimportant, though difficult for others to believe, in each of the 
branches of learning, that is, in studying the science of numbers, and geomett 
and astronomy, a certain organ of the soul is purified and reanimated, whieh pe 
ishes and is rendered blind by other pursuits, though it would be better to sa 
. that organ than a thousand eyes. For it is only by this that truth is se - 
Kpeirrov dv ow@Oivar pupiwy dupatorv, move yap avT@ adjOera dpe 
The advantage ascribed to the study of astronomy may be admitted, i wearea 
vinced that it compels the soul to look upwards, and leads it from things her 
low ; but, on the other hand, it may be objected, that the very objects a 
presents before the eyes may be an impediment to the real end of looking upwards 
« for I do not think that any kind of instruction can make the soul look upward 


excepting that which is concerning the Primal Being, and the invisible : wept: 
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i ee were these views. confined to Plato: Aristotle described the predominant 
thought of feeling of Xenophanes, by saying that he gazed upon the whole heaven 
a and said that the one Being was the Deity. All such passages, however, may be 
adduced rather as illustrations of the views of men in ages long subsequent, than as 
furnishing ground for exalting the merits of the heathen sages. It may not be 
necessary to impute unphilosophical motives of vanity or ambition to the early 
inquirers of Greece ; however admirable may have been their views, as respected 
themselves and a few choice disciples, the testimony of the Apostle is conclusive 
against them. Ifthey knew God they glorified him not as God, but left the 
multitude to perish in the darkness of their idolatrous worship. 
_ Albert the Great says, in general, that “ there is this difference between the con- 
templation of Catholics and of the Gentile philosophers ; that the contemplation 
of the latter is on account of the perfection of him who contemplates, and, there- 
fore, rests in intellect, and so their end is in this knowledge of the intellect ; but 
the contemplation of the saints, that is, of Catholics, is on account of the love of God, 
who is the object of their contemplation ; therefore, it does not rest in the intellect 
by knowledge, but passes to affection by love.”* 
Let us then resume our view of the Christian philosophy, and observe how the 
clean of heart beheld God in creatures, 
St. Augustin, in his book of Retractions, acknowledges his former error, im- 
puting total blindness to the unconverted, and says, “I do not approve of what 
_ Luttered in prayer, ‘ O thou who hast wished that none but the pure should 
_ know truth,’ for it can be answered, that many who are not pure nevertheless 
_ know many truths.” 
acute perception, that distinguished the clean of heart. Satan, in the middle ages, 


It was something very different from a natural faculty of 


was regarded as surpassing, above all things, in the capacity of logician ; and 


; 
Plato had remarked that men of narrow minds, addicted to evil, have a most 
singular sharpness of discernment.—“ Have you never observed,” he asks, “ in 
men that are called bad, but skilful and wise, how acute is the perception of their 
little soul, ws Spzyd yey Brézer r¢ yvyapiov,—how clearly it sees all the objects 
_ to which it turns itself—what a piercing sight it possesses, but compelled to min- 
ister to evil? So by how much more clearly it can see, by so much the more is 
it capable of doing evil.’’+ This extraordinary acuteness, or perhaps, this diabolie 
cunning, is very different from the faculty of the pure, which enables them to be- 
hold truth. The vision of God, even in creatures, is ascribed by the schoolmen to 
a good will, assisted and directed by the illumination of divine grace ; and there- 
fore Richard of St. Victor exclaims, “ Felix cui visibilium scientia fit scala ad in- 
Visibilia cognoscenda.” Happy then were the scholasticand mystic philosophers, 


the literate and the illiterate in ages of faith ; for these men, like the angels, as 
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excellence, — 
‘__—l] these, on one ttle mark, 


Their love and vision fixed.” 


“ What is the form of visible things,’ asks Richard of St. Victor, “ unless 
certain picture of things invisible.”’+ “Omnis natura Deum loquitur,” says. Tu 
of St. Victor, “ omnis natura hominem docet.’’$ Again, in snore 
says, “ There is nothing in the universe which has not some participation ir 

highest good, and which, therefore, may not conveniently represent its ime ve ang 
similitude.”§ Accordingly we find that this great doctor shows a Socratic | 
ness in naming the lowest and most familiar things, for nothing was contem a 
in his eyes. All spoke to him of God ; for he could even feel with Shakespear 
that “ there is some soul of goodness in things evil, would men observingly dis 
it out.’ Through all his writings there is a great abundant religious conte 
plation of nature. With deep living feeling he speaks of seeking, finding, a 
understanding God in nature. This whole visible world is, to him, like a ve 
written with God’s hand, and in the beauty of creatures is revealed to them that 
highest, everlasting, mysterious, an: ineffable beauty.|| Albert the Great sees Bo 
in every art ; “ for nothing,’’ he says, “can subsist of its own virtue or act, unles 
in virtue of God,’the first moving power and first principle, who is the cause of eve ry 
action, and who works in every agent.’ “ Ubiest Deus tuus ?”’ say the impious, 
“© ignorantia cceca,” continues St. Bernardine of Sienna, “ nescire ubi est ill 
qui ubique est.’’** These men beheld God in the sublime faculties of the huma 
intelligence, but no less also in the smiles of infancy ; for when they sawa ¢ il 
delighted, and as if frantic for love and admiration over some lifeless toy, they 
could discern at such hours angels gathered about the little creature sporting loy 
ingly around it, and they could see proof in that instructive ecstasy that Ge 
himself was near. The fond play ofa child, therefore, leads Dante to contemplat 
the felicity of heaven ; for thus he sings— 


Forth from his plastic hand, who charm’d beholds 
Her image, ere she yet exist, the soul 

Comes like a babe, that wantons sportively, 
Weeping and laughing in its wayward moods ; 

As artless and as ignorant of aught 

Save that her Maker being one who dwells 

With gladness ever, willingly she turns 

To whate’er yields her joy.++ 


» Tah 
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iMeniot mystic illumination beheld and adored God, even in the sufferings 

which they underwent in conformity to the decree of his Providence, or the order 

of nature. The seraphic father, on his bed of death, composed the last strophe 

of his song of the sun as follows :—‘“ Praised be my Lord for our sister cor- 

_ poral death, from which no man living can escape : woe to him who dies in mor- 

tal sin! Blessed are those who repose in thy holy will. The second death shall 

* not be able to hurt them. Praise and bless my Lord, return him thanks, and 
serve him with great humility.” 

“ Although,’’ says St. Augustin, “ that eternal and incommutaple nature whiclr 
is God, dwelling in himself, as it is said with Moses, Ego sum qui sum, be far 
different from all created things ; although that substance is ineffable, nor can be 
disclosed to man by man, unless by means of certain arbitrary words of time and 
place, since he is before all time and beyond all place; nevertheless, ‘He who 
hath made us is nearer to us than many things, which are made. For in Him we 
live and move and exist, but many of these are removed far from our minds 
through the dissimilitude of their nature, since they are corporeal.’ Whence it: 
is that to discover them greater labor is necessary, than to find Him by whom 
they were made, while it is better, to a degree of incomparable felicity, to discern 
Him in the least particle, with a pious mind, than to comprehend all these uni- 
versal things. Therefore, rightly these inquisitors of this world are blamed in 
the book of wisdom. ‘Si enim tantum,’ it says, ‘ potuerunt valere, ut possent 
gstimare seculum, quomodo ejus Dominum non facilius invenerunt 2 For the 
foundations of the earth are unknown to our eyes, and he who founded the earth 
approaches near to our minds.” * 

The philosophers of the middle ages evidently felt what is so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Novalis, that man stands with the visible word in as various and in- 
comprehensible relations as with his fellow men ; 

to the child, and bends itself condescendingly to his childish heart, so does it ap- 
pear godlike to divine men, and sound in harmony with the highest spirit.+ “It 
was their passion,” as a poet saith, ‘ nature’s low tones and harmonies to hear— 


heard by the calm alone.” To these tones, to these harmonic sympathies pervad- 


that as it shows it-elf childlike 


ing the universe, we find repeated allusion in the lives of the saints, whose hear- 
ing was a communication not alone between soul and soul, but also between soul 
and things of which we know nothing or but little.t | Hence, in their books are 
continually occurring sentiments, which poets borrow, as when they say, 


In lonely glens, amid the roar of rivers, 
Where the dim nights were moonless, have I known 
Joys which no tongue can tell :— 


Mary of Oignys used to retire from all observation, and escape into the fields 


* De Genesi ad Litteram, Lib. v. 34. + Scriften, ii. 75. 
¢ Goerres die Christliche Mystik, ii. 95. 
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read of many holy persons, that they used to repaic bby night to w 
that the poet does but echo what they felt, when saying, 


To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars, and their development ; or catch 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; ct 
Or to look, listening, on the scattered leaves, hi 
While Autumn winds were at their evening song, 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone, 






















Se. 5 
i 
We have observed before, how dear to them was the spectacle of this beautifu 
world, how theirs were all the hues of heaven, sights and sounds of day's th ; 
and decline. ‘“ Who can speak,’’ says St. Augustin, “ of all the beauties am 
treasures of the earth, and sea, and sky, that opake shade of woods, the color an 
odor of flowers, the diversity of painted and singing birds, the multitude oti od 
mirable creatures, the changing hues of the ocean which clothes itself with ¢ 
ferent colors, as with a garment, that bland temperance of the air? od 
these things are the consolations of the miserable and condemned, not the re. 
wards of the blessed. What then will these be, if such be the former ? : 
dabit eis quos preedestinavit ad vitam, qui hee dedit etiam eis quos pre 
vit ad mortem ?”’* 
It was the old Catholic thought, therefore, which a later poet has exy 
when saying, 


, ~- 
Or nic 


** If God has so arrayed 
A fading world, that quickly passes by, 
Such rich provision of delight has made 
For every human eye. 
What shall the eyes that wait for him survey, 
Where his own presence'gloriously appears 
In worlds that were not founded for a day, 
But for eternal years ?” 


“*O my God, O sweet life of my soul !’’ it is Louis of Blois who speaks, “Om 
true health, O my only and eternal good, what do I wish? What do I seek | a 
thee? Have I notall things if I have thee who didst create all things? Nothing 
is dear to me which thou didst not make. Behold, the beauty of the blessed angels 
the beauty of holy souls, the beauty of human bodies, the beauty of brute anim al: 
the beauty of the heavens, of the stars, of the earth, of plants, flowers, gems, met 
als, and all colors, the sweetness of sounds, of tastes, and of all delights, all y >r0- 
ceed from thee, whatever of beauty, grace, gentleness, elegance, sweet il 
virtue, and dignity exists in creatures, all flow from thee.’’t A 

Then elsewhere alluding to the vision of God, hereafter, he says, “ if the sf 


tacle of these visible heavens, if the sparkling lustre of the stars, the | 


: 
: 


“a 
* De civ. Dei, xxii. 24. t Ludovic Blos. Enchirid. Parvulorum, Lih. ii. cap, % 5 
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splendor of the sun, the pale illumination of the moon, the brilliant light of day, 

if this spectacle be so ravishing, if it be so sweet to contemplate the elegant cloth- 

ing and the engaging colors of the birds, and plants, and flowers, if the song of 

the nightingale and the lark, if the melody of instruments have such charms for 

us, if one inhales with such delight the odoriferous air embalmed with roses 

and lilies, with aromatic plants and rich perfumes, if the savor of the various 

* — fruits be so agreeable to the taste; if, I say, all these things procure for us such 

lively enjoyment, with what a torrent of delight will not our soul be inundated 

when it shal! contemplate without a cloud that infinite beauty, when it shall taste 

that ineffable sweetness whence flow all the beauty and all the sweetness of creat- 


ures.”* Therefore, if at any time discouragement and grief arose from the 
thought of being obliged, as the poet says, 


** To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 
To leave so many lands unvisited, 
To leave so many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealized so many visions bright :” 


Instead of exclaiming O! wretched, yet inevitable spite, the soul was hushed and 
vain regrets were stilled, with the remembrance that all would be found in God. 
© Nothing is lost,’’ says St. Bernardine of Sienna, “that is loved in God, since 
in Him all things are saved to us.”+ How charming then is the first vision ! 
Ah, those morning walks through fairest bowers of Italian shore—those moun- 
tain walks o’er moor and snowy alp—those friends and comrades of our elastic 
youth—those enchanting moments of inhaling the sweetest loveliness of nature ! 
Where are they? Who will give them back tous? At times men believe they 
are returning, but they mistake memory for hope. They are gone; yet not for 
ever perished. He who gave them can restore them ; they were in his mind be- 
fore we existed, and they will exist there, when we shall have removed hence. 

Ah, in heaven, we may have again those early walks, fresher than ever the 
balmy breath of incense-breathing morn yielded on this earth ! In heaven we 
may have them all again—lakes, woods, mountains, and Ausonian skies, in angels 
ever bright and fair—the friends and comrades of our youth ! 

“ He alone never loseth what is dear to him,” says St. Angustin, “to whom 
all things are dear in Him, wha is never lost.” Such was the great secret of 
Catholic generations in ages of faitn. 





O fortunati quibus est fortuna peracta 
Jam sua, nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur. 


“ We, miserable,” exclaims Marsiliu: Ficinus. writing to Lorenzo'de Medici, 
“are always following the Italy which flies, whereas of necessity he alonecan rightly 
follow Italy, aud happily obtain it, who follows not that which flies, but that 


*Ludovic Blos. Instit. cap. Spirit. cap. & ¢ Serm. vii. 
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which remains. Remain, therefore, happy, my Lorenzo, in the lo of Gox 
remains for ever.* “In eternal felicity,” as St. Augustin says, “ here 
present whatever will be loved, nor will any thing be desired but ¥ 
present. Every thing there will be good, and the supreme God vill 
supreme good, and he will be present for the enjoyment of those "e i 
him ; and what above all is most blessed, it will be certain that so it will be 
ever.” ¢ ig 

You perceive, reader, how different is the Vision of God to the clean of k 
from the scientific discernment of his power by the observer of creation. ] ro 
the contemplations of a mere naturalist, the mind often draws melancholy, 
cause, whatever food may be derived for vanity, the spectacle of his operatic 
without the constant and steady light of faith, leaves the heart cold, comfort le ; 
and hollow ; but the poor hermit in his forest shade sees God with simple eye 
yet with unmixed delight ; though he may not be able to discover all the pui 
poses of utility which the worm answers, he never passes him by with disgus 
As he sits under some agedsoak, he watches the dark earth, and each creepin 
thing reminds him of his Creator. Come, let us observe him seated in the ¢ dee | 
wood—see how he follows with his eyes the least creature at his feet ; atone t ‘ime 
it is, perhaps, a golden beetle carrying homeward something for its young f 
other, a red spider, and then a spider striped like a zebra, and then an ant, bea oe 
ily laden ; and, observe how he praises aloud the mercy which is upon all flesh, — 
the = ake which breathes life and happiness around him, 


He repeats the words of Hugo of St. Victor, “ as the soul is in all parts of th h 
ee 


Li 
from annihilation, though bow or in what manner I know not.”$ Mysticism 


in the Desert, is the title of one chapter in the beautiful work of Goerres, in whic 
he shows the great St. Antony, and the holy fathers around him, studying th 
nature of created things, as a book containing the word of God.§ Nor was thi 
book neglected in the middle ages. It was while wandering on the banks of t 


body constituting its life, so God is Saaially in every creature, preserving 


Po, near Mantua, that Osanna Andreasi saw an angel, and heard those voices ¢ 
all creatures and elements singing, “ Love God all ye who dwell upon the cath? 
In numberless places we find attested in the lives of saints, the fact of a mystie 
sympathy between their souls and all parts of creation, trees and plants, birds, and 
beasts, and insects. Blessed St. Francis, who used to speak to all created things q 
as if they had intelligence, loved to recognize in their various properties sor e 
trace of the divine perfections. His sermons to the birds and those of St. At 
thony of Padua to the fish, cannot be read without an intimate conviction of om 
own comparative blindness and insensibility to the relations and harmonies ¢ | 
nature. In all ages this was a study which could draw the holy recluses into th 


* Mars, Fic. Epist. Lib. iii + Trinit. cap. vii. ¢ Annot. Elucid. Evang. Joan, 
§ Die Christliche Mystik, i, 178. | Goerres, Christliche Mystik £8 
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ds + ; for, as St. Theresa says, “ as the labor of the bee does not prevent it from 
saving its hive to search through different flowers, the matter for its work, so the 
idoly of one’s self does not prevent the soul from sometimes taking its flight to 
consider the goodness and majesty of God, in the perfection of his creatures.’’ 


nm Thus walking in a trance of loving care, 
They saw and felt the beauty shed around, 
The blue above, the music in the air, 
The flowers upon the ground. 


“ Love,”’ says the ascetic contemplatist, “ makes the circuit of heaven and earth, 
sea and land, and refers all things which it sees and hears in creatures to the 
glory of the Creator ; for there is nothing so little or vile in the nature of things 
in which may not be seen the goodness of the Supreme Being, his work in ac- 
complishing, his power in creating, his wisdom in disposing, and his providence 
in rightly governing all things. This consideration causes the devout mind to 
praise God in all places and at all times, to exult, and to be glad.”’* ~The blessed 
clean of heart were the true students of rature: to them the visible world seemed 
a garden of roses, and a valley of lilies ; so conversant were they with such sweets, 
that the very titles of their books are borrowed from the flowers of a garden. 
“Tf your heart be right,” says the ascetic guide, “ then every creature is a mir- 
ror of life, and a book of holy doctrine.’ Having become like children, it 
was as if all that our first parents drew down upon themselves by disobedience, 


had been cast off from them. They walked again, as in Paradise ; and the Lord 
came forward, as he did then in the youthful age of the world, to meet the trans- 


figured man, 


‘Yes, it was for such hearts, inflamed with the love of God, that natural philoso- 
phy had, indeed, charms. Each one might have employed the poet’s words, 
and in a sense peculiarly his own, have said, 


The current, when his fair course is not hindered, 
Makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage, 
And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing course :— 
e I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love. 


That the philosophy of the middle ages should have tended to the extension of 
these religious, rather than to the encouragement of merely scientific views of na- 
ture, can form no ground of reasonable objection to any one who reflects upon its 
character in other respects, and who admits that it is not unphilosophical to be 


* Thom. & Kempis, Horlutus Rosarum, 13. 
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consistent. What secures for the modern system in general the accessio of 





























true philosophy, and that these did not commence until the decline of f - 
universal excitement in the minds of men to pursue natural philosophy was 

doubtedly, one result of the religious revolution ; for from causes already n C ol C 
physical reasoning had been neglected, and “ it seh ” says a great philo: op 
of our times, “ as if the genius of mankind, long pent up, bad at length rv rust 
eagerly upon nature, and commenced with one accord the great work of taal I 
up her hitherto unbroken soil, and exposing her treasures.’’ Certainly, nee 
sufficient proof at that time of a great commencing change in the direction 9 
human faculties ; and upon the whole no one can question but that the id tif 
ing of all philosophy with a steady uninterrupted application to viene pur 
suits, which has produced what the same illustrious philosopher terms “fl 
happy and desirable state of things,” may be justly ascribed to the founders o 
new theology, whose principles were quite adequate to give a totally tent 
rection to the human mind,fsomwhat it had been receiving during sixteen ¢ 
turies, and to produce a state of society, in which truths of a different order wo me Ia 
be regarded as of the first importance, while those which had before engrossed th 
world would be consigned to men of inferior capacity, as not being worth the at. at. 
tention of real philosophers. But when all this is admitted, much remains toll e 
proved, before arriving at the conclusion which so many draw, that the ph ‘ - 
phy of the middle ages was contemptible, and that those who pursued it, pre fer - 
ring to see God in creatures to fixing their eyes on his material works, were m all 
totally void of any genuine principle conducive to wisdom. We have already 
seen how far the theological element entered into all views of philosophy with d 
ancients, and it may assuredly be a question whether they would have approve 
of the view of philosophy adopted by their professed admirers in subsequent 


yy 


: 
times. y 
The lessons of Pythagoras were certainly not confined to particular branches o 
mathematics, or physical science, but were clearly meant to throw the fullest light 
on the greatest questions which can occupy the human mind.* Cicero, in ex- 
tolling the excellence of the earlier Romans, appeals to qualities which no one a 
would now presume to mention in any assembly, when discourse tare 
philosophy, “ que enim tanta gravitas,” he says, “qua tanta constantia, m 
nitudo animi, probiias fides, que tam excellens in omni genere virtus m ullis 
fuit, ut sit cum majoribus nostris comparanda?’ Evidently he would e : 
termed such not a barbarous and melancholy epoch, but rather “ a happy an 
desirable state of things.’’ Yet there is no mention of a progress in science, bu 
on the contrary he proceeds to say that philosophy was then unknown.” “F Pi a 


losophia jacuit usque ad hane wtatem.” + Let us hear the wisest of the er e < 


* Thirlwal, Hist. of Greece. + Tuscul i. 1 
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«0 Cebes, when I was young, it was wonderful how greatly I desired to acquire 
that wisdom which relates to natural history ; for it seemed to me to be a proud 
thing to know the causes of each physical riven to discover its origin 
and its end, and why it perishes; and oftentimes I turned myself up and down, 
examining such things, endeavoring to discover whether it was from the blood — 
that we had the faculty of thinking, or from the air, or from fire, or from none of 
these thing<, but from the brain, which afforded us the power of hearing and seeing ; 
and again examining the causes of destruction, and the things in the heavens, and 
those of the earth, at last, I came to the conclusion, that I was not qualified by 
nature for such investigations. For in the first place I found that this study 
only rendered me more conscious of ignorance, and that it deprived me of much 
that I had before known. It seemed then to me afterwards when I had ex- 
amined the essence of things, that it would be necessary to take care lest I should 
suffer what those persons experience, who look steadfastly at the sun ; for some- 


times they lose their eyes, unless they look at its reflection in water, or through 


some other medium, This, then, I understood, and I fear, lest, altogether I 
should blind my soul by lookiug at things with my eyes, and endeavoring to 
touch each of them, Therefore, it seemed to me to be necessary to take refuge 
in words, and in them to look at the truth of things, setting out on the princi- 
ple of there being something bewutiful and good, and great in itself, aud from 
that proceeding to demonstrate that the soul is immortal.”* His prayer seems 
thus to have been that of Solomon, “ Animo irreverenti ne tradas me Domine,” 


and his experience and conclusion similar, “ Proposui in animo meo querere et 


investigare sapienter de omnibus que fiunt sub sole. Hane occupationem pessi- 
mam dedit Deus filiis hominum ut occuparentur in ea.” t 

Many of the fathers had revived, in a still more peremptory form, the opin- 
ion of Socrates, that the only valuable philosophy is that which teaches us our 
moral duties and religious hopes.t “Thus,” Eusebius says, “ it is not through 
ignorance of the things admired by them, but through contempt of their useless 
labor, that we think little of these matters, turuing our souls to the exercise of 
better things.” St. Augustin, after quoting the celebrated lines in Virgil’s 
second Georgic, remarks, that Christians do not think it a source of happiness to 
know the causes of the great physical movements of the world, of the tides and 
the elements ; but that they count ouly him happy who acquires the knowledge 
which serves to deliver him from moral error, that would endanger bis salva- 
tion.§ St. Clement of Alexandria :lso shows the evil of continuing to rest in 
a mere secular instruction ; “ for some,” he says, “ enticed by the philtres of hand- 
maidens, neglect their mistress philosophy, and grow old, some in music, others 
in geometry, others in grammar, and the greatest part in rhetoric. But,” he con- — 
tinues, “as the vulgar sciences are intended to wait upon philosophy, their mistress, 


* Plato, Phedo, 99. + Eccles. ¢ Brucker, iii. 317. § Enchirid. cap. v. 
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“80 nails philosophy itself must wait upon the possession of wisdom ; 5 for phi 
is a study, a discipline, but wisdom is the knowl dge of things divine 


and their causes, Wisdom, therefore, has i te over philosophy, as. 
latter has over elementary instruction.”’* i. 7 F 

Such were the views of philosophers in the middle ages, “If you wish | 0 
wise,” says Peter the Venerable, “do not boast in the loquacity of logic, or 
curiosity of physics, or in the knowledge of any thing but of Jesus Chiris ‘a 
him crucified.”+ Philosophy and learned study,” says Melchior Canus, “e a 
not afford happiness, for they yield to a thousand and the vilest things. They mu ' 
necessarily be confined toa few. They increase not the rest but the labor of ma 5 
they do not satisfy, but excite our desires, Humana quippe mens vende 
vivitur, rerum cognitione torqueri potest, satiari non potest.”{ Their deep co 
viction might have been expressed in Dante’s words : 


eee 


“ Well I discern, that by that truth alone 
Enlightened, beyond which no truth may roam. 
Our migd can satisfy her thirst to know.”§ 


The schoolmen and philosophers of ages of faith, therefore, instead of being em- 
ployed with one accord in the great work of turning up the soil of nature, and 
exposing her treasures, were united in the task of evangelizing the nations, preach- 
ing, illustrating, defending, and confirming the truths relating to the soul, and the 
worship of God, and the future destinies of man, But are they on thai ac unt 
to be set down as void of any principle of genuine philosophy, and deserving only 
reproach? Would there not be much more solid ground for condemning those 
who would confine philosophy to the physical and geometrical sciences, which 
Bossuet styles the “ vain pasture of curious and weak minds, because they no’ 1e- 
ish pride at litile expense of mind, and demand from the passions no sacrifice.” 
“ Physic,” says Lord Bacon, “carrieth men in narrow and restrained ways, sub- 
ject to many accidents of impediments ;” but late undique sunt sapientibus vise; 
and Solomon elegantly describes this saying, “ when thou goest, thy steps shall 
not be straitened ; and when thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble.” Chemistry, 
mathematics, sciences of destruction and of abstraction, did not so engross the at- 
tention of men as to leave them without solicitude for the philosophy of life, which 
seemed of infinitely greater importance, when “by the balance of experience it was 
found that the astronomer looking to the stars might fall into a ditch, that the in- 
quiring philosopher might be blind in himself, and that the mathematician might j 
_ draw forth a straight line with a crooked heart.” However, it must not be infe _ 
ed from hearing the declamations of Lactantius,|| that the Church in general di s- 
ER es the study or natural philosophy, and that the schoolmen deemed it 


* Stromat. Lib. 1. cap. 5. +S. Pet. Ven. Ab. Clun. Epist. Lib, i. 9. 
t De Locis Theolog. Lib. ix c. 9. § Par. 1V. | Whewell, Hist. of Induct. Science, i, 253° 
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‘empty and false. The latter never spoke with disrespect of science. Sir William 
Temple was not of their college, who says, ‘‘ as to that part of philosophy which 
js called natural, I know no end it can have, but that of either busying a man’s 
brains to no purpose, or satisfying the vanity so natural to most men, of distin- 
-guishing themselves, by some way or other, from those that seem their equals in 
birth and the common advantages of it. More than this, I know no advantage 

* mankind has gained by the progress of natural philosophy, during so many ages 
it has had vogue in the world, excepting always what we owe to mathematics.’ * 
The schoolmen, indeed, along with all the devout people in ages of faith, daily be- 
sought God, in the words of David, to teach them goodness and discipline, as well 
as science.t But it is in later times that metaphysicians have been found to utter 
words of discouragement to check the ardor for scientifical inquiry. At the same 
time what persuasion on their tongue, when saying with Malebranche, “ men are 
not born to become astronomers or chemists, to pass all their lives hanging over 
a telescope or a crucible, to draw from their labors consequences of no very great 
importance. Let their efforts be crowned with ever such complete success, they 
may have gained reputation inthe world, but are they wiser or happier ?”’{ Alas! 
one can read the answer to the latter question in the looks of philosophers. | Mark 
that subtle mechanician who journeys from the valleys of the Jura to the cities of 
Constantine, and the farthest capitals of the west, to exhibit his wondrous fabric, 
in which images of birds fly round miniature magicians, who shake their cups, 
performing feats of secret art, while sweetest music warbles from the little temple. 
Do you not observe now unmoved, dark, and mournful he stands, looking on 
vacancy, evincing by his countenance how little his heart partakes in the rapture 
of the astonished gazers, who behold for the first time the work on which twenty 
years of his life have been consumed? So much for their happiness ; but are 
they wiser ? 
_ An illustrious philosopher of modern times has remarked, that the mathemati- 
cians who have only deduced from the principles of the great original discoverers 
of the laws of nature, who have taken for granted those primary laws, and only 
worked out from them, who so often have been irreligious men, careless or deniers 
of a Creator, possessed in reality no peculiar privileges or advantages, that 
their errors are no more worthy of notice than those of common men, and that 

| from the deductive habits of their mind, we have no reason to expect any other 
result.’’§ 

“ By a too exclusive devotion to the pursuit of natural truth,’ another emi- 
nent Professor observes, “ the higher intellectual powers may be cramped ; for in 
the pursuit of any subject, however lofty, a man may become narrow-minded, and 
in a condition little better than that of moral servitude.’ |{ 


_® Essays. + At Tierce. t Recherche de la Vérité, Preface. 
§ Whewell, Treatise on Astronomy. | Sedgwick, Address to Geolog, Society, London, 1831, 
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Before the rise of the new opinions, the genius of mankind h ale be 
towards nature’s God, as chiefly manifested by revelation, and, t ( 
scientific knowledge of material things was not the paramount and i ! 
of pursuit, there was neglect in their investigation. In ayes of faith m 
aware that this was so. ‘ One does not find,” says Malebranche, “ that 
Christ and his apostles wished to remove certain errors from men, tial : 
sieur Descartes has detected ;” but what then? Can we condemn them for « 
cluding with the same philosopher, in the words which terminate his gre eat wr wor 
on the Search of Truth, that, after all, “it is much better as good men to 
some years in ignorance of certain things, and find ourselves in a mom sik e 
lightened for ever, than to acquire by natural ways, with much applic 
and pain, a very imperfect science, which leaves us in darkness for all eternit 7 
It is an error to suppose that the barbarians, on their invasion of the Roma 
empire, in the fifth century, interrupted the progress of the sciences. They ha 
ceased to be cultivated with any general application since the second century ; and _ 
Baron Cuvier remarks, that this was a necessary consequence of the rise of the 
Christian religion, which had diverted the minds of great men to the com — 
templation of things divine, and quite of a different order from those which oc 
cupy the attention of the natural philosopher. He says, that it was not till the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century that the cultivation of 
natural philosophy revived, on the decline of the religious spirit which had pr 
vailed in the middle ages. From this proposition, however, and its proof, ite u 
never be concluded that in any age the philosophy of the school was hostile to 
the great and interesting investigations of natural science. The holy ‘ 
notwithstanding the bursts of declamatory eloquence in which some of them in 
dulged, held a very different language.” St. Clement of Alexandria, showing the 
importance of philosophical study, remarks, that Abraham had occasion to evine 
his knowledge both in astronomy and arithmetic.* “Some,’’ he observes, “ th 
ing to be ingenuous, make no aceount of philosophy, neither of dialectics, nor of 
natural sciences, but desire only faith ; but as in husbandry and in medicine | 
who has.the greatest variety of knowledge is better able to excel in those arts, 30 
also every kind of instruction conduces to serve truth; and whether it ee 
geometry or music, grammar or philosophy, assists us to guard our faith.’ Such 
was the universal seutiment throughout the middle ages. “ If true devotion,” 
says Richard of St. Victor, “ can convert to some use of virtue the very sei —_ 8, 
which are, without doubt, perverse, what is to be thought of those which can b 
useful and good.”’t i 4 
The schoolmen, in one sense, accepted of Michael Seot’s definition of philosoph y 
who says, that it is the knowledge of every thing ;$ but then they added, witl 
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Henry of Ghent, “ all human sciences are ordained to the end of human life, which 
is the clear vision of God hereafter.’”"* ‘* It is certain,” says Hugo of St. Victor, 
“ that all natural arts and sciences serve divine wisdom, and that the inferior, 
rightly ordered, can conduce to the higher wisdom.’’+ Accordingly, in all the 
great encyclopedical works of the middle age, the study of the sciences is shown to 
be subservient to theology, as may be witnessed in the vast collection known under 
the title of the Vocabularium Salomonis, by the monks of St. Gall, in the ninth 
or tenth century, in which the terms and object of all branches of knowledge are 
given from the works of the holy fathers, of historians, orators, poets, physicians, 
naturalists, Christian and heathen classic authors, and arranged in alphabetical, 
order, occupying one thousand and seventy pages ; “ a writing‘which we think,” 
says Ekkehard, “ will never be surpassed.” In this work, among Greek authors, 
are quoted Aristotle, Hippocrates, and some but little known at present, Pandec- 
_ tus Medicus, Placidus, Afrinius. There is no naturalist named, but only in gen- 
eral we read “hoc physici dicunt.’’ Still more clearly is this spirit expressed in 
the analogous compilations of a later date, such as the Didascalion, or the Eru- 
ditio Didascalica of Hugo of St. Victor, the Mirrors of Vincent of Beauvais, tlie 
Metalogicus and Polykraticus of John of Salisbury, and the work of Honorius 
of Autun de Anime Exilio et Patria, the grounds of all which were furnished by 
Cassiodorus, in his work on the Arts and Discipline of Liberal Letters, as also on 
the Institutes of Divine Letters, and by Isidor of Seville, in his twenty books of 
Etymologies, The address in Dante— 


‘*O thou, who every art and science valuest !” 
might, therefore, have been applied, with strict justice, to the philosophers of the 
middle ages. 

“ The wisdom of man in this life,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ consists in the 
search and inyestigation of wisdom.”{ “ Our intelligence in the present life,” says 
the Angel of the School, “ has a natural aptitude fur knowing material things, 
and, therefore, at present, we cannot know God unless by material effects. Here- 
after the defect of our intelligence will be removed by glory, and then we shall be 
able to see God in his essence.’’§ He even says, ‘‘ to seek science not on account 
of something useful is not vain, since a natural desire cannot be vain.’’|! It was 
not a rare thing in the schools of the middle ages, to see some disciple from a rus- 
tic village, like the poor Jad whom Pythagoras took from his play to instruct him 
in geometry, who would enthusiastically support his instructor rather thav lose 
the advantage of hearing him.§ Touron says, “ that St. Thomas drew his wis- 
dom in part from the study of nature,’’ and cites his words ; “ This consideration 


* Hen. Gand. sum. 1. art, vii. q. ix. + De Sacramentis, Lib. i. pars 1. ec. 6. 
¢ Hugo 8. Vict. in Eccles, Hom. xii. § P. 1. q. Ixxxvi. art. 2. 
| In Metaphys. Arist. Lib. i. 4 Jamb. de Pyth. vita, ¢. 5. 
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of nature leads men to admire the virtue of the Highest ee h 
miration proceed the fear and reverence of God ; it also a ve of th 
divine goodness.”* Nothing, in fact,can be stronger than his lan nt 
pvint throughout the four first chapters of the second book contra Genes “T 
consideration of creatures,” he says, “ is even necessary, not only for the instru 
tion of truth, but also for the exclusion of errors ;+ for error concerning er a ire 
redounds to a false knowledge concerning God, Error circa creaturas redur ndat 
in falsam de Deo scientiam.’’{ Hence the church, in the office of Tierce, beseeches 


God, in the words of David, to teach her children science. } 
But who can now conceive the simplicity of heart and spiritual illumins ion 


with which the men of faith pursued even these natural sciences? “ To know 
truth,” they said, “ was to be united to God by natural force ; to contemplat 
the true ideas of things was a kind of possession of God. An application of mind | 
to metaphysics, to pure mathematics, and to all universal sciences, which rule ove 
and comprise particular sciences, was held by them to be the purest and most per- | 
fect application of the mind to God of which man is by nature capable.”§ And : a 
hence we find Roger Bacon speaking of those “ who had holily pursued mathemat- | 
” To them all knowledge was mathematical. St. Thomas says, that 
it belongs to science to have a true judgment of creatures ; for want of which man 
is lost, as where he rests in them as his last end, and thus offends God. “ Flagi- 
tiosum facinus est,” says St. Augustin, “ frui utendis et uti fruendis.” So that, in 
his eyes, devotion itself was science. | “* Meditation,’’ says Hugo of St. Victor, 
“ delights in having a vast open space for exercise, where it may have a ieee 
for contemplating truth, for investigating the cause, one time of this, another of 
that, then, again, penetrating into deep things, and leaving nothing doubtful or 
obscure. If any one should learn to love such studies and pursue them, he would J 
render his life sweet, and provide a great consolation for time of adversity ; for 
this it is which separates the mind from the noise of earthly actions, and inmpa ts | 
even in the present life a certain sweet foretaste of eternal rest. And when, 
the things which are made, he learns to seek and to understand Him who inal ; 
all things, he at the same time instructs his mind with science and refreshes i 
with joy.’’| 
Even in scientific inquiries, the philosophers of the middle age evinced he e ) 
deepest humility. “ Since the things of which we treat,” says Roger Bacon, a 
“are great and uncommon, there should be grace and favor shown to human q 
fragility. Nam ea que sunt maxime cognitionis secundum se, sunt minime ap. 
prehensionis quoad nos. For truth involved is hidden, and placed in the | 
depths.” ag 
The manner in which the more curious investigations of nature were recom- 


* Lib. ii. Cont. Gentes, c. 2. + Lib, ii, c. 23. t Lib. ii. c. 3 
§ Malebranche. Récherche de la Vérité, v. | Hugo 8. Vict, Didase, Lib. iii. ¢c. 11, 
J Opus Maj. p. i, a.1. 
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; mended and pursued during the middle ages may deserve attention, even while 


_ speaking: of the laudable zeal for scientific observations. Isidore* and Martianus 
Capella t endeavor to show that the doctrine of numbers is of great importance ; 


and they remark, that in many places of Scripture a mystery is attached to them. 


The construction of the ancient churches, on the principles of a secret harmony, 


showed how their architects had been familiar with those curious mensurations of 


the human body which the ancients copied in all their works, and how scientific 
were their conceptions of proportion. In the type of Gothic architecture subsist 
the traditions of antiquity respecting the doctrine of numbers and proportions, as 
Michelet shows by measurements made in the different cathedrals of France : t 
and it is the remark of a great English philosopher, that this art did not flourish 
at all the worse for being treated in a manner somewhat mystical, and that the 
relations of geometrical figures, which were employed as appears from Cesariv’s 
plan of the cathedral of Milan, may really involve principles of beauty or sta- 


bility. The treatise on the analogy of names by Cardinal Thomas Cajetan, truly 


a second St. Thomas, may show how alive were Catholic philosophers to pursue 
every subject under a scientific form. If, however, we should be disposed to ac- 
cuse those of the middle age as inclining to fanciful speculations, we should re- 
member that they never lost sight of a solid and useful end ; and, in fact, their 
aim seems to have always been to pass, as Cicero says, “ from these shells to the 
kernel ; and as it often happens that he who is recommended to some one makes 
more of him to whom he is recommended than of him by whom,” so they would 
have said with the same philosopher, “ it is not strange that we, at first recom- 


‘mended to wisdom by such elementary things, should afterwards prize Wisdom 


herself far more than those who first conducted us to her.”|| Some of their in- 
quiries, to which they attached importance, had occupied the attention of the 
greatest intelligences in the ancient world. Every one has heard that a candidate 
who sought admission among the Pythagoreans had to satisfy the eye of the mas- 
ter, who would not receive any one to his friendship, or even amongst his ac- 


_ quaintance, unless from his countenance and external manner he conceived a good 


opinion of his mind,{ Cylo the Crotonian being objected to by him on no oiher 


‘ground. The observation of nature with a view to this kind of proficiency was 


much practised in the middle ages. Raban Maur says that Vultus is so called 


“quod per eum voluntas animi ostenditur.’’** The address of Michael Scot to 
the emperor, recommending him to study physiognomy on the ground that nature 


does nothing in vain, and that nothing in bodies is without its purpose, is a pas- 
sage which cannot be read without interest. His book, compiled at the request 
of the Emperor Frederick, begins as follows :— 


* Etymolog iii. c. 5. + De Nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii, Lib. vii. 
¢ Hist. de France, ii. 676. § Whewell, Hist. Induct. se. i. 350. | De Finibus, Lib. iii. 
J Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. 

_ ™ Glosse Latino-Barbarice de Partibus Humane Corporis apud Goldast. tom. ii, 
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Sic tceeiualinnelisthacbllbasis deem ehich nena olicitous 
knowledge of good and evil. is een fo out eign by You urse 
books of authors of all sciences, and especially of those which are ¢ ts: 
this you will do when your mind i in quiet rest and your body has liberty pu 
aside the business of nations pertaining to your majesty; for you shoul kn 
hat her rt in a inthe ine a pan ei 
and there are two times of food—of corporal and spiritual : and as the ¢ 
retains the body in a good state, so does spiritual the mind, wina tole stall Ip 
season, for not at all times all things are fitting. So spiritual meat retains ¢ hi 
mind in a good state if it be taken with reason and measure in fitting time, r 7 
ing both age and virtue in man ; for it is written, as frigid by warm and warm by - 
frigid is tempered, so contrary things are cured by contraries. Similarly it isuse 
ful to inquire from diverse authors and masters, on account of diverse nienciilll ¥ 
cause different men feel different things, diversi diversa sentiunt ; therefore, it is 
my advice that you keep always carefully with you doctors, masters, and men nat- 
urally ingenious, and that you @ften converse with them on many subjects, wisely 
and in a domestic manner. You will think of different things with differen 
men, and you will question them, and you will treasure up their sayings in you 
heart, that afterwards they may be profitable to you and to others. It is your 
study to reign long, and this will result if you give yourself to virtues, avoidi Mg 
vices ; and of such mortality I will say something, if God willeth ; but here I . 
will say that you give your heart to the knowledge of good, according to the 
measure of discretion ; that you may be the friend of God in faith, hope, and 
work, nor omit to embrace that science which, by philosophers, is naturally named 
physiognomy ; and this is that science, amongst others, by which many men ¢ 1 
tiously are accustomed to boast and to be exalted with the great of the earth— 
emperors, similarly, with many kings and barons ; not because they have pre- 
cedence of other men, but on account of this seience, and on account of many others 
of the same kind which they know secretly. Therefore, it is said, honor a man or 
account of science ; seek a known friend on account of necessity : for with some 
it is better to philosophize than to be rich ; and with some it is better to be rich 
than to philosophize ; and with some both are injurious, and with sume neit . 
ought to be required—as with those making true penance in this life ; for the i 
vestigation of science is the most beautiful thing in nature, and its perfection i 
ascribed to physiognomy by many ef the ancient philosophers. Therefore, th 
science drew its name from that study of nature which was long and long i 
vestigated, and with innocence congregated; for a wise man saith physiognomy 
is the science of nature, and he that is skilled therein can sufficiently know the 
differences of animals and of persons in all their degrees, and in effect all science. 
Physiognomy is the doctrine of salvation, the election of good, the renouncement 
of evil, the comprehension of virtue, and the putting aside of vices. But thisis 
induced by the true love of God and the fear of the devil—by meritorious faith, 
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|. hope of an imperishable reward of eternal life, and the judgment of death ; 
because it seems almost as if here all things are left to others, because they are 


held ; and tu no one availeth science, or power, or congregation of persons, or the 
grace of beauty or will ; therefore, some other saith, Omnia transibunt, nos ibi- 
mus; ibitis ; ibunt: cari, non cari conditione pari ; and elsewhere it is said, Om- 
nia transibunt preter amare Deum, Establish, therefore, to thyself, O Frederick, 
* emperor! abbreviated rules and constitutions of this science of physiognomy, the 
yoke of which will draw upon you a great price of praise, of wisdom, and virtue ; 
there will increase to you also greatly a vast genius of wisdom, which if you keep 
always in mind you will better understand the sayings of those who speak to you, 
you will more cautiously estimate your wise men and others by seeing or hearing 
them, and also other men indifferently who may have occasion to address you, 
which is not a little thing ; and by industry in this science you will have in you 
secretly a great part of the counsels of those counselling you.” 
That science of this kind entered largely into the wisdom which passed in ro- 
mantic literature for magical, may be presumed. The Dean of Badajos, who con- 
sults the magician Torribio of Toledo, to whom he vows eternal gratitude, who 
on descending into his caves beneath the Tagus hasa vision, in which, supposing 
himself raised to the highest offices, he repays his benefactor with insult and 
etuelty, and thus verifies what his teacher had predicted, until the latter removes 
the spell and brings him back to his sense, is an instance in proof. 

With respect to the more solid studies of physical science, we may observe that 
the love for the beauties of external nature, which was so predominant in ages of 
faith, and so interwoven with the simplicity of Catholic manners, was not re- 
motely allied to a spirit of subtle inquiry into her secrets. The publie voice in 
the middle ages would not have resembled that of the young sophist in the com- 
edy, who affirms that the sole prerogative of men over other animals consisted in 


their having the power to vote.* The standard of beatitude, in those times, was 
not that of Strepsiades, 


Nikdy xpadrrwyv Kai Bovrsvwrv, kai rH yAw@rry modeuov 


but the general convietion rather was, that the prerogative of man consisted in 
the faculty of investigating creatures, and his beatitude in seeing God who made 
them. This gave a charm even to all the ordinary labors of life. Who can 
doubt but that to the children of St. Benedict spread over the world, the tilling 
of the ground became as much an exercise of philosophy as of penance. Their 
example alone, in that respect, was sufficient to prepare a new era for society ; 
and the cultivation of the earth was no longer ignominious. “ Agriculture in 
Patadise would not have been laborious, as after the fall,” says St. Thomas, “but 
it would have been delightful, on account of the experiment of the virtue of 
nature.” 


* Nubes 1329, + P. i. q. 11. art. 3. 
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fact which no one denies, until he has some end to answer in misrepre 


the ecclesiastical authority, Copernicus, as we have already seen, add. res se | 
work which contained his discoveries to Pope Paul III. ; and it was p 
as the author states, at the entreaty of friends, one of whom was a car¢ 
olaus Schonbergius, whom he styles in omne genere literatum ie 
other a bishop, Tidemannus Gisius, whom he describes as sacrarum et 0 chet [ 
bonarum literarum studiosissimus.* no 
But, it will be replied, granting that the study of the sciences was sane ome 
and encouraged, still the result was undeserving of the name of philosophy. ' 
such an opinion should be nearly universal at present is not strange, vial 
read in one of the best and most popular works on the history of science, tha 
“ previous to the publication of the Novum Organum of Lord Bacon, nat - 
philosophy, in any legitimate and extensive sense of the word, could hardly be 
said to exist.’’ But, as far as relates to incompatibility of principles, we hay | 
already seen on what ground guch statements depend, since it is not true that th 
method of conducting physical investigations had previously been exclusive of ex 
periment and induction. With respect to the positive results, too, it would not 
be difficult, perhaps, to awaken doubts, lest much that has been written by men 
who wanted either leisure or inclination to consult the works of the middle ag 
may not require some correction. Roger Bacon complains that for the last thirty | 


or forty years mathematical science has declined.| Such a complaint is rather ite 1 
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consistent with the common opinion that his light was that of a new and solitary 
star. The science which was possessed by the Anglo-Saxon monks cannot b iM 
wholly overlooked by an impartial observer.[ One meriting that title will 1 
forget their eagerness to calculate the orbits of the planets, their rising and oottin ng, 
and the return of the eclipses, and that the influence of the moon on the tides va 
not a secret to Bede. He will remark that the smallness of our globe compared 
with the heavens was known to them through the work of Boethius. A scien fi 
astronomical table showing the course of the stars, was for three hundred years 
shown in the abbey of St. Gall as the work of Tutilo in the ninth century.§ 
the same cloister Hermann Contractus, in 1050, published astronomical works: 
Hartmotus, who was abbot of that house in the tenth century, made a map of the 
world with subtle ability, as old writers say. That science was sometimes prized : 
may be inferred from the fact, that Alphonso X. of Castile, in 1262, gave more 
than four hundred thousand crowns to some Arabs for drawing up astronomical 
tables. The views in general with which men pursued medicinal philosophy, 
though it was rather dietetic than pharmaceutie, being counted not among the 


liberal arts, but as a second philosophy, which required a knowledge of them all 


* Pref. ad Paul [IT. + Specula Mathemat, I, 
t Bede de Natura Reruam—De Ratione Temporum. : a 
_ § Ildefons, von. Arx Geschichte 8. Gall, i. 100. | Isidori Etymolog. Lib. iv. 18. 
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seem to indicate that they were not wholly ignorant of its proper mode of cul- 
‘tivation, — 

A list of the possessions in art and science, which we inherit from the middle 
ages, would certainly startle any one who never heard of them excepting from 
modern historians of philosophy. 

If the assistance of Aristotle was demanded in the study of natural philosophy, 

- we must by no means. conclude that his commentators in the middle age, never 
sought to obtain additional truths or new generalizations, or to bring his assertions 
to the test of experiment. The servility ascribed to them by a recent author is 
not reconcilable with their avowed intentions. Albert the Great, being appointed 
‘by the Dominicans to lecture on Aristotle, explains his plan as_ follows, in the 
(beginning :—“ It is our intention,” he says, “ in natural science, to satisfy, as far 
-as we are able, the brethren of our order, who for many years past have been re- 
questioning us to compose for them such a book on physics as will convey tothem 
-a knowledge of natural science, and also enable them to understand Aristotle. 

Our manner, therefore, will be to follow in this work the order of Aristotle, and 
to add whatever will be necessary to explain his meaning, but without making 
«mention of his text ; and besides this, we shall occasionally make. digressions.””* 

Their having taken for granted the moral truths revealed respecting the universe, 
»was a feature of their philosophy which ought not to have given offence. “ In 
general,” says Marjorin, “ the object of a science referred to its cause, considered 
in its type, and ina manner seen in God, furnished that science with a general 
theorem, which implied the law of generation of all the realities relative to that 
‘object, and the principle of all truths manifested by them ; and though modern 
philosophers, who reject all considerations of causes and ends, and confine them- 
‘selves strictly to the observation of facts, deserve praise for not suffering vain fan- 

_ ‘gies, inthe absence of true principles, to interfere with that observation, one can- 
not doubt but that their progress would have been greater if they had imitated 
‘the scholastics, so far as not to neglect systematically the light of revelation and the 


> In some 


»action and destiny of man in appreciating the system of the universe.’ 
“respects it would seem as if the expressions of philosophers in the middle ages, rel- 
“ative to scientific subjects, had been less fettered than those of some modern 
writers of late in England—or rather, I should say, there is reason to conclude 
that the idea of any restraint being required on religious grounds, as long as they 
‘did not seek to make religion come forward to confirm their scientific views, never 


occurred tothem. The allusion of Dante, 
There are who deem the world hath oft been into chaos turned,t+ 


seems to indicate that the opinion of modern geologists was not unknown to the 
middle ages. In fact,.St. Jerome, speaking of certain notions in the work of 


* Physic. Lib. i. Tract. i. c. 1. tom. ii. + Hell. xii. 




























‘Ong, epi Apytar, gays, that in the second book he dial 
numerable worlds, not existing at the same time, and like « one ¢ ane ar 
Epicurus held, but that at the end of one world another would begin; and _ 
before this world of ours there had been another world, and that another 
succeed it, and so on, in long order ; and, he doubted, whether these * 
‘sembled each other, or were dissimilar ;* and St. Jerome says, he supported t 
notion from the text, “ Quid est quod fuit? ipsum quod erit. Et quid est qu 
factum est ? ipsum quod futurum est. Et non est omne novum sub sole, quo r 
loquatur et dicat : Ecce hoe novum est. Jam enim fuit in seculis pristinis, qu 
fuerunt ante nos :’*t on which passage St. Jerome makes no comment. St, Basi 
indeed, expressly says, that “ before this world there existed something that ov u 
mind can imagine, but which the Scripture suppressed in its recital, because ity 
“not convenient to speak of it to men whom it instructed, and who are childr 
for knowledge. “ Yes, without doubt,’’ he adds, “ before this world was create 
there existed a constitution more ancient, agreeable to the celestial powers—a: con 
stitution which has preceded yisible times, which has had a beginning, but whic 
will never have an end.’’{ The schoolmen would not have been alarmed a 
the works of some modern professors, which have excited uneasiness, of late, i 
England. my. 

Hugo of St. Victor, speaking of the sayings of the holy fathers respecting the 
creation of the world in six days, says, “I rather believe that under the form of 1 
assertion they often propose inquiry ; and,” he remarks, “ that many interpreted — 
expressions in the first chapter of Genesis in a mystic sense.”§ : 

The advanced state of all physical studies in the middle ages has been brie ie fly 
pointed out in the Third Book ofthis history. Albert the Great, receivin 
his sovereign during the depth of winter amidst trees loaded with fruits” ] 
flowers, is a fact not to be explained by crediting the injurious report of men who _ 
came long after him respecting his magical power. There must have been com | 
siderable optical science, when mirrors and painted images were made, by me 
of which, figures could be shown in the air at moonlight, such as Co neli 
Agrippa tells us had been formerly made by Pythagoras, and lately, too, wi 
nessed by himself.|| The same author speaks of perpetual lamps, and of unetion 
by means of which, red-hot iron could be borne in the hands. An iron fly y 
shown to Charles V., which, “ without aid of any one, took its a Aight 
made an entire round, and then, as if tired and endued with judgment, perehe 
on his arm.” Admirable, no doubt, were the scientific figures, the bees 
ing heads, and all the other mechanical subtilties which were contrived pie 
the Great, Michael Scot, Roger Bacon, Pope Sylvester, John Denys, and F 


Flussard de Candale, the Archimedes of Gascony. 


* Id. Epist. xciv. ad Avitum. + Ecclesiast.i.9,10. $8. Basil Hexameron, Ho n. i 
§ Hugo S. Vict. de Sacramentis, Lib. i. p i. c. 2. i 
| Cornel. Agrip. de Occult, Philosoph. Lib. i, ¢ 11. 1. 
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In allusion to such science, John Picus of Mirandula cites, among the moderns 
7 Pp who study the occult mysteries of natural magic, Alchindus, Roger Bacon, and 
~ William of Paris.* These men could execute, too, as well as contrive ; which 
at least ought not to be objected to them, since we are told by a great philosopher 
that early talent of this kind is a general prognostic of a true inductive genius. 
Gabriel Barrius says that he knew a priest, Jerome Faba of Canisius in Calabria, 
a man of most holy life and not void of learning, who had nearly an universal 
genius, being skilled in the lowest and highest things, being a carpenter, painter, 
and sculptor, many of whose carved pieces wereso admirable that they seemed 
miraculous to the Emperor Charles Y., and to Philip, King of Spain.+ Still, it 
is true, the object in all investigations and collections of natural science was con- 
nected with the beatitude of the clean of heart. The mechanism of the clock of 
the cathedral of Cambria, made in 1397, as it is said, by a shepherd, which 
showed the hour, day, and year, course of the sun and moon, was employed also, 
when it struck, in producing bronze figures, representing a part of our Lord’s pas- 
_ sion, which came out in procession and moved on before the spectator till. the 
number of strokes was completed. Similarly the study of minerals and stones, 
_and pursued in reference to the churches, or even to the conveyance of religious 
admonition by symbols ; as when, King John, being a diligent examiner and 
collector of precious gems, Pope Innocent III. sent him aring and sought to in- 
struct him in his duty as a Christian, by turning to an allegorical sense the colors 
_ of its different stones.} 
_ Still, as we before observed, however the study of the sciences may have been 
sanctioned and encouraged in the middle ages, there were some impediments in its 
_way, which in later times have been removed ; for, to return to the remark 
, of Cuvier, it is unquestionable that religious Sti and the high ascetic union of 
such multitudes of souls with God must have partially interfered with its culti- 
"vation. Many capable of making great advance might have exclaimed with 
Dante, after he had seen Beatrice, or the supreme wisdom,—* How these things 
are, I know not ; but mine eyes have now taken view of her by whom all other 
_ thoughts are barred admittance.”’§ Beyond doubt, many of the holy inhabitants 
_ of eloisters preferred to a proficiency in science the edification of the poor. Thus 
Vincent of Beauvais laments his having spent so much time and pains in the 
_ physical and medical parts of this great work ; “in which,” saith he, “ as I 
neither feel satisfied myself, so do I fear I may have displeased both God and 
Mien ; not that the things themselves are not good and useful to those who study 
sthem, but because it did not become my profession so diligently to apply to in- 
_ Yestigate and describe things of that nature.”|| Generally, too, an intense appli- 
cation to natural philosophy was only deemed laudable when the farthest end was 
somet hing different from the mere scientific result. 


* Apologia. + Gabriel Barrii de Antiq. et Situ Calabris, Lib, iii. 
¢ Hurter Geschichte Inn, III. ii. 60.  § Purg. xxxii. | Vincent Bellov. Prolog. exviii 











































verte bbeath hateena bernie ire spindle Be od 
“are they who investigate the secrets of nature, and are impelled bya 
“sire that they may know what is true only in hidden things. Intl in é 
there is also what may justly delight them, provided that the heart of man 
that which it loves below, may be raised to the love of Him who is the 
~ good.”* “The first science arises from the vision of God, who is the foun: 
‘origin of all the science which man possesses.”+ It was this, and not the 
sion of alchemy or magic, as some affirm, which animated the exertions ¢ of t 
“noble and accredited philosophers of the middle ages in all their studies, 
~ scientific investigator of nature would repeat, with no less fervor than the m i 
theologian, the words of St. Augustin, “ What shall I do that I may ‘find 1 n 
“God? I will consider the earth ; it is beautiful, but it has a Maker. Wond : 
“are the secrets of seeds and plants ; but they have a Maker. I look at the va Ene 
of the ocean : I am amazed : I seek its Maker. I behold the heaven, inf B “ 
mire the beauty of the stays, and the splendor of the sun : these sell i 
wondrous, they are to be praised ; they are not earthly, they are even en 
but yet my thirst is not satisfied ;—I thirst after Him who made them, T return 
to myself, and I inquire, who am I who ask about such things? I find 
have a body and a soul ; I perceive that my soul is better than my body; fo 
can command it, and the body only serves it ; for when I looked at the earth, id 
the sea, and the sky, my eyes were only windows to my soul : it is something’ 
terior which sees, for when any one is absent in thought, in vain do the eyes 0 . 
and glare. The God whom I seek is not to be sought for with the eyes. — : 
soul, moreover, sees something by itself, which it does not perceive by the 
like colors, nor hear with the ears, like sounds, nor smell by the nostrils, Ii 
odors, nor feel by the touch, like bodies. What can this be? Take wisdom or jt 
tice ; they have neither color, nor sound, nor smell, nor can they be tot ched 
and yet they are beautiful, and they are beheld by the soul. What did “ 
see, when, blind, he gave counsel of life to his son, who saw ? There is, ther 
something which the mind, the ruler and inhabitant of the body, perceives wit 
' the instrumentality of the senses, but by itself ; for it sees itself, by itself #” jal 
so far from needing the corporeal senses to eran itself, it, on the contrary, te 
itself away from them, as from so many impediments, that it may see and | mn 
- itself by itself” . 

In a word, the blessed clean of heart saw God in creatures, and they st udie 
even physical sciences, chiefly from a desire of fixing and extending that ¥ 
“And now, ere we advance further, returning from past to present time, 1 us d 
rect our eyes downward and contemplate what a world already stretched uné 


q 
nh ! 


* Erudit. Theolog. ex Miscellan Lib. i. tit. 72. | Aa 
+ Erudit. Theolog. ex Miscellan. Lib. iii, tit. 3. ' ¢ Tractat. in Ps. 4 
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our feet there lies : for how few, comparatively, are the persons living, who look 
around them with enthusiasm, and feel that they behold the Deity in the varied 
productions of his almighty power. With the fathers of the Church, and the 
masters of the school, the exercises even concerning bodies, were referred to incor- 
poreal things. “It is the part of the more sublime reason,” says St. Augustin, 
to judge of these corporeal things according to incorporeal and eternal reasons.”’* 
But, as with the ancients, after the rise of Epicurism, so with the moderns after 
the rise of the new opinions, natural discipline, omitting all higher objects, was 
pursued only in reference to public or private physical utility, and physics became 
the study of bodies, for the sake of promoting the pleasures and advantages of 
men ; so that there is in effect a return to that spirit lamented by St. Chrysostom, 
when he says, that the rich, looking on their parks and mansions, repeat what the 
Apostles said on Thabor, “ bonum est nos hic esse.” 


Studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life, inventors rare, 
Unmindful of their Maker. 


Nor is this all ; for how often is the investigation of natural philosophy pur- 
sued with a view not to strengthen, but to weaken moral truths, or rather to 
overthrow them ? 

In the system which reduces the divine action to the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, nature raises itself as a wall of brass between man and his Creator ; there is 
no communication between them—no active relation—no society of love, “ and 
deism,” as a French theologian remarks, “is in fact, only the absence of the 
Deity, as atheism is the denial of his existence.’ From this arguments are at- 
tempted to be gathered to deny the existence of the Deity—the immortality of the 
soul, and all religion, which is styled superstition, after the manner of the Epi- 
cureans of old, whose master says, “ having known the nature of all things, leva- 
mur superstitione, we are delivered from the fear of death : we are not disturbed 
by the ignorance of things from which those horrible fears are wont to arise.”’ 


A time there was when science and theology went hand in hand ; but now the 
“natural philosopher goes out with the spirit of Cain into the fields of human specu- 


lation ; and if reminded from time to time of God, by his humble brother, who re- 
mains within the sanctuary, he will turn against him with bitter words of scorn, to 
tax him with servility, and become, perhaps, in moments of social convulsion, not 
his eritie only, but his murderer. The race is of all times, but how is it multiplied 
of late! “ Lingua eorum et adinventiones eorum contra Dominum.”’+ The 
only reply which the scholastic philosophers would make to their objections, 
would resemble thiat of just reason in the ancient poem, 


DO wot wavias THS OS, WOAEwS OH, 
"Hris 6e rpéget 
Avparv omevov rors wetpaktors.t 


* De Trin. Lib. xii. ¢, 2. + Is. ii. t Nubes, 891. 









CHAPTER XII. 





























asc E come now to consider how the clean of heart beheld God, in vhat a 
MMU) peared as deviations from the general laws, by which the visible w or 

8 is sustained and governed, and this will lead us to remark some esse: 
® tial characteristics of the Catholic philosophy, by which it is d sti 
guished from that of modern times. The way is already prepared fe 
us, having seen its piety, humility, and Catholicity, for piety mus 
recognize the agency of God, humility adore his absolute and ordinate power, an¢ 
Catholicity admit the whole system of his manifestations. The piety of m ay 
ages of faith led them to see not only the divine hand in the conduct of all, ia 


[= 


man things in general, but also an especial providence guiding and determinin, 


events with relation to each individual. Without the clue, indeed, which s » er. 


natnral light confers, 





Full hard it is to read aright, 
The course of heavenly cause, or understand 
The secret meaning of th’ eternal might, 
That rules men’s waies, and rules the thoughts of living wight. 


But for the clean of heart, even though their own fate might sometimes hay 
been included among these divers obscure judgments, on which they had ex 
pressly treated, as in the instance of Gui de Roye, who, after composing t 
Doctrinal de Sapience, perished in a manner so tragical, and so unlike what ar 
one could have anticipated,* there was an abundant vision, St. Augustin lude 
to the disorders of human society, and says, “ fire, hail, snow, ice, the spit i. 
whirlwinds accomplish his word.” ‘It would be long to commemorate,” I 
adds, “the apparent disorders in the world, which, by fools, are aserib ed t 
chance, and by the wise to the word of God. Wherever he wishes the f 
shines, and the clouds are borne, which bring either rain or hail. God k 0) ) 
what he is about, do you only fear and be good.” + taal 

“‘ Who knows not,” says Richard of St. Victor, “ to what confusion is subje 
the various multiplicity and multitudinous variety of this visible machine, in whit 
all things happen equally to the just and to the impious, to the good vale to th 


evil, to the clean and to the unclean, to him who immolates victims, and to tl 


* Berthier, Hist. de )'Eglise Gal. tom. xv. 236. + Tract. Pd 31 
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"3 aepinee of sacrifice.”* Yet so far from the perturbations of time rendering them 
‘ jnsensible to the hand of Almighty Providence, in the conduct of nations, they af- 
firmed that the history of the world is not comprehensible, without a government 
of the world. ; 

-$t. Thomas remarks, that the Scripture, in order to show that casual things 
proceed according to the order of a certain superior cause, saith, “ time and chance 
are in all things under the sun,” and not simply chance, because it is according 
to a certain order of time, that casual defects are found in these things ; for ac- 
cording to one act of the government of God, things are differently governed ac- 
cording to their diversity ; for some by their nature are self-agents, and these are 
governed by God no less, for they are moved by God operating within them, and 
persuading them to good, by precepts ; and this is according to the perfection of 
his government, that some are used as instruments in like manner as a master 
makes his pupils not alone to understand but also to teach others.} 

' Hence, those solemn and curious reflections, so common in the middle ages, re- 
specting the interposition of Providence in this life, as when the death of Emerick, 
king of Hungary, in 1204, was considered an indication of divine judgment, from 
his expiring on the same day on which the preceding year he had thrown his 
brother Andrew into prison, laden with chains, having caughthim by stratagem.{ 
Men of the spiritual life, who watched the events of the world, could recount many 
strange and admirable instances of this kind, and a book composed from their con- 
versation, would have exhibited the action of Almighty God in a point of view 
that could not fail to excite love and reverence. Repeatedly they feel constrained 
to say these are not natural events ; they strengthen from strange to stranger. 
Their thought was, therefore, that of Schelling, when he observed, in his lectures 
on Academic study, “ that amongst the holy there is nothing holier than history— 
that great drama of the world—that eternal poem of the divine intelligence, from 
a consideration of which view Hurter applies to history, what Lord Bacon affirms 
of philosophy, ‘ Leviores haustus avocant a Deo, planiores ad Deum reducunt,’ ” 
Many of the expressions of this belief which had been remarked, as characteriz- 
ing the conversation of eminent men, are recorded by ancient writers. The Em- 
peror Maximilian Second, we are told, used always to console and strengthen him- 
self in affliction, by saying, “ Dominus providebit.”§ And Alphonso, the wise 
king of Arragon, to one who asked who was the happiest man, replied, him, I judge 
to be the happiest, who accepts all things which happen to him, no otherwise 
than as things done by God.|] In short, it was the spirit of these ages to 
recognize the hand of supreme mercy in all things, whether, as St. Chrysostom 
says, “ the object of Providence should be discerned or not ; whether the-will of 
men co-operated or not, for it is well known that God confers many favors upon 


* De Contemplat. P. 1. Lib. ii. c. 26. + P. 1. q. q. ciii. art. 5. 6. 
} Chron. Austral. Chron Claustroneob. 
§ Drexelius de Conrorm. Hum. Volunt. cum Div. Lib. v. 6. | Panormitan in vita ejus. 




























us against our’ suenescliatlibcihsey whichwe: do not know te ~ such 
he HoT TS Let Si 
~ © Our Lord,” says St. Bonaventura, “ sinjirieiai to sleep, as. wit) 
disciples i in the ship during the storm, which terrified them, and yet he ed 4 ™ 
the less attend to our safety.”+ “ Born in turbulent times,” says Cardan, 
posed to many vicissitudes, suffering from poverty, forced to travel so a : 
men not only aliens from religion, but also its enemies, it must be aseribed ra 
to a miracle than to wisdom, rather to the divine assistance than to wits ue, th 
should not have been moved. But I was always most observant of 
the worship of God, mindful not alone of the divine majesty, but also of the bl 
Virgin Mary and of the blessed Martin, being admonished in a dream, aa | 
his patronage I should lead a more peaceful life.”’t To men of such intellect 
habits it used to seem as if God in the government of the world was pleased to a 
tend even to many of those sacred delicate harmonies between thought and thin, 
external, which the human mind delights to trace or to imagine, as — 7 
holy person whose patron was St. Michael, and whose fervent vow th 
long sickness, had been to obtain release upon his festival, would owe 
on that day, and at the moment when the Church was singing, in compel 
gelorum Psallam tibi Deus meus. i 

There is no occasion, however, for producing instances of this spirit, as the 
may be found in every page of the ancient Catholic writings; but we may re 
mark in passing that it was this habit of seeing God in all the events and affair 
of the world, which rendered life in former times so full of high mystic inspira- 
tion, so poetical, so ideal. “ Circumstance,” which a modern poet styles, “ th 
unspiritual God,” was then a most fruitfal source of spirituality ; every act as 
turn was full of thought—full of mystery ; the giving a cup of water—thedo 
fing a cap in salutation—the lifting of an aventayle to greet some holy man—t! 
holding a stirrup in a procession, was an intellectual act, associated with the lo 
of Christ. Every one true to his profession deserved the appelation of Isra 
the man seeing God, and might have said too, “ vidi Dominum, et salva facta e 
anima mea.’’§ i 

The justice of these views was evident, indeed, from faith, but conside i 
them only with the eyes of a philosopher, it was deemed more wise to adopt tl 
principles of the stoics and Pythagoreans, than to confess one’s self an Epicureai 
who held the contrary. In fact, they were part of the great pine ae ns 
of mankind, conveyed in those noble fragments of ancient poesy whieh ai 





often cited by the early fathers, as in the lines given’ by St. Clement of lex 
andria— " ‘ 
— Tov ovdémor’ EGuev i | 
tpnror, ue6rai dé 410s mX6cu wey ay vied — a 

* Hom. Coloss. + Medit. Vite Christi,cxxis 


t Hieror. Card. de Vita Propria, Lib. ii c. 22. § Isidori Etymolog. Lib. vi, 
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r&6ar ' dvopwxwy ay ona, merry 52 OdAadéa. 
Kai Amméves, mavry dé 4105 Kexpnucda mavres.*® 


The study of etymology itself indicated the first notions of all' people, @eds- 
seemed to be derived naturally from Oeaouar. The OAdvdpurov oromod of | 
Pindar, and the Homeric expression of z6zror for éx6z701 or éxozrat sufficiently 
evinced too what was the faith of the earliest times. What else was it but 
this tradition which the different philosophers taught, as when the Pythagoreans 
said that nothing happened by fortune, but that the providence of God determined 
every thing :{ a conviction which Pindar, who belonged to that sect, introduces 
into his fifth Pythian ode—zarr} piv Oedv airiov brepriOéuev and which is 
delivered by Aschylus in all the character stic majesty of his expressive style ; 

i@, in Stai Aros 


MAvaitiov MavepyéeTa 


ti yap Sporois &vev As redeirat; 
c tira@vd ov bsoxpavror é6rir ;§ 


"Hence Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in allusion to men who ridicule the belief 
of divine appearances ascribing them to human arrogance, and teaching that there 
is no providence, says, “ those who profess this godless philosophy, if indeed one 

must call it philosophy.”|| The error of those naturalists, who look only to 
secondary causes, seems to have been so deeply estimated by Virgil—for, not- 
withstanding his supposed panegyric of Lucretius, his Anacerontic views of hap- 
piness,§ and his Pantheistic notion,** I would be slow to believe him an Epicu- 
rean—that, after ascribing this impious speech to Palinurus, 


‘* Magnanime nea, non, si mibi Jupiter auctor 
Spondeat, hoc sperem Italiam contingere ceelo,”’ 


he represents him as retaining ihe same mind even on the banks of Cocytus, still 
unable to recognize an ordaining intelligence ;— 


“e 





—nec me Deus sequore mersit, 

Namgue gubern:culum mult& vi forte revulsum 
Cui datus hwrebam custos, cursusque regebam 
Precipitans traxi mecum.’’++ 


Moreover, in ages of faith, it was a sign of the good spirit recognized by every 
one, to revere with sincere piety the saints reigning with God, and the servants of 
God still on earth ;tt and this disposition prepared men for discerning the hand 
of the Creator stretched out to honor, in the eyes of men and angels, those who 
were found faithful. 


. But while the piety of the Catholic philosophy was thus, at all timés, disposed 


*Stromat.v.14. +Olymp.1. + Jamb. de Pythag. vita, cap. 28. § Agam. 1485. 


| Antiq. Rom. Lib. ii. c. 68. J Geor. iii. 6. 6. ** En. vi. 724. ++ VIL 348. 
tt Bona de Discretione Spirituum, c. 6. 
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to recognize the agency of God, its humility caused men sassy bie ye 
thus removed another great obstacle which prevents the impious and p 
beholding him in the more extraordinary acts of his Almighty Provider me 
clean of heart, therefore, saw God in his miraculous operations amongst men, 
- Here is a great difficulty for the moderns. ‘“ We live in times,” says Berth 
“when the wonderful, as soon as it presents itself, becomes an object of Les 
icism. This is praiseworthy on many accounts : hence are prevented error, 
stition, and fanaticism, the shameful effects of a precipitate admiration.* Bw 
continues this historian, “ in this, as in all other respects, criticism ‘onghikite 
judicious, impartial, and attentive,’’ rules unhappily by which it has not been al 
ways directed in reference to the subject of this Chapter ; so that it is as much the 
language of the critics, as the object presented to them, which imperatively demand 
criticism, Let us hear them speak : “ These miracles,” says a late writer, “ are 
a terrible reproach to the Roman Catholic Church of the middle ages. Why did — 
she sanction them ? Why require that miracles should precede canonization ? 
Why approve miracles at all 2% Why not uniformly receive them with distrust 2 
They have, indeed, been long exploded, and for this we must thank the progre : 
of knowledge.” Such are the questions and assertions of many at present, whic L 
one conversant with ages of faith may answer with a smile, as this other doubt 
which moves them is less harmful, for it brings no immediate peril of removing 


al 


tee. 


them from God. It is, however, a difficult pass for the faultering steps of some 
who would wish to follow, and we must endeavor to make it smooth for them; a 
formidable task if one much regards the rubrick of the Dresden Library, “ Phi- 
losophi falsa et fanatica,” supposing its particular application just. Atall events 
it is one that ought not to be undertaken lightly, for it requires more reflection 
than most others devolving on an historian ; and as Socrates says, “ until we phi- 
losophize sufficiently, it will not be possible for any one to speak properly on anj 
subject.” + ‘a 
Inaccuracy as to facts ought first to be corrected. The reproach then must no 
be limited to the Roman Church, or to the middle ages ; miracles were uniformly 
received with distrust ; and they have not been long exploded, since hardly a year 
passes without bringing conviction to the minds of many persons that mi es 
continue to take place. Hugo of St. Victor remarks, “ that the apostle does no 
reprove the philosophers for having inquired into the nature of things, but for 
having endeavored to confine the power of God, which is infinite, under thedo- 
minion of natural causes.” t : ’ y 


The philosophy of the ages of faith, in lending a willing ear to the witn tmesses 


who attest instances of a supernatural and immediate interposition of divine agenc : Y > 


superseding and surpassing all the known power of physical secondary caus si 


a5 
* Discours sur la Pucelle d’Orleans. + Pheedo. ; 
t Hugo S. Vict. quest. circ. Epist. ad Philippens. 
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evinced only a strict logical consistency with its own essential principles, which 
required it not to resist or question the power of Almighty God, In the first 
place, the fact was so. This interposition did take place ; or, as St. Thomas says, 
“ God does produce sometimes the effects of secondary causes without them, or ef- 
fects to which secondary causes do not extend.’’* 

There was a mystic, supernatural, or miraculous side to all things, noticed in 
the preceding books of this history, to which I have seldom alluded, in order to 
accelerate our course ; but of the reality of which I must now declare, once for 
all, my unlimited conviction. Yes, throughout these ages there were continually 
seen by the clean of heart, miraculous gifts and manifestations of God ;+ all is true 
of which we read in the lives of saints, so far as concerns the general fact, that 
they felt, heard, saw, and understood things beyond mortality. Without going 
back to primitive times to tell of what Cyprian, Marianus, Perpetua, and the holy 
martyrs saw before or during their passion, let those who would observe instances 
in proof, refer to what Goerres has collected from the lives of Mary of Agreda, 
Jerome Gratianus the Carmelite, Joseph of Cupertino, the Capuchin friar, Cath- 
erine of Sienna, and other canonized men and women of the middle ages alone. 
will not delay to notice the trivial phrases, with which the Catholic belief on this 
head is chiefly assailed : such as, “ Miracles are impossible” —“ The age of Mir- 
acles is passed” —“ Miracles were invented by interested priests ;” and such like : 
for as they rest on no ground of reason, it is for reason, to despise them ; but if 
any thing sound like argument let us attend. “If an eye-witness exist,” says a 
modern historian, “he never as such (we confine our observations to the earlier 
ages of the Church) alludes to miracles.”’ 

“This would, indeed, be much, if there were much truth in it ; but what can 
be concluded from an assertion opposed to fact? Let any one read the account 
which St. Augustin gives of the miracles which he saw with his own eyes wrought 
at Carthage and other places, and he will know how to estimate its value. The 
instances which St. Augustin relates in the twenty-second book of his City of God, 
are precisely similar to those which Catholics in all ages, as well as in our own, 
have believed were passing under their eyes. St. Irenzus reproaches the heretics 
against whom he writes, that they could not give sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, or raise the dead to life, as he testifies was frequently done in the true church.§ 
Tertullian|| and St. Pacian{ pursue the same line of argument. Miracles are at- 
tested by Theophilus of Antioch, Minutius Felix, Arnobius, Lactantius, St. Atha- 
nasius, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome and others of the holy fathers, and by a cloud of 
witnesses in long succession through the middle ages. St. Nicetas, bishop of Treves, 
in the sixth century, in order to convert her husband, Alboin, king of the Lom- 
bards, from Arianism, advises Queen Clodosind to induce him to send confiden- 


* Sum. p.1.Q.cv.6. + Goerres die Christliche Mystik, passim. ¢ 11. 88. 97. 101, 
§ Cont. Heres. Lib. ii. c. 31. | Lib. de Prescrip. “| Ep. ii. ad Symphor, 
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Germanus, or St, Hilary, adding, ‘‘ Are such things done in the cha 
the Arians ?”’* About the same time, Levigild, king of the Goths in 8 
Arian, who was converted, or nearly so, by his Catholic son St. Hermer 
proaches his Arian bishops that no miracles were wrought among them 
the case, he said, among the Catholics. The seventh century beheld thenll 
of our apostle, St. Augustin of Canterbury, wrought in confirmation of the de 
which he taught, as was recorded on his tomb.{, In the eleventh century oh 
no less a witness than Richard of St. Victor, who, speaking of the proofs o! 
Catholic religion, exclaims, “ O Lord, if what we believe is an error, ho 
the author of it, since it is confirmed amongst us by those signs and prodigies whic 
could not be wrought but by thee.”§ St. Bernard, St. Dominic, St, Francis Xay 
ier, all appealed to the miracles which God wrought by their hands in proof o 
the Catholic doctrine. Those of St. Bernard in the twelfth century are innume 
able, and nothing is deficient in the evidence by which they are attested, Al 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, bore testimony to them ; and prelates 
princes, and the emperor himself, were often the spectators of them. In journe’ 
which the saint made into Germany, he was followed by Philip, archdeacon of 
Liege, who was sent by Sampson, archbishop of Rheims, to observe his actions, 
This writer, accordingly, gives an account of a vast number of instantaneous cures | 
which the holy abbot performed on the lame, the blind, the paralytic, and otherdis. 
eased persons, Speaking of those wrought at Cologne, he says, “ They were not 
performed ina corner, but the whole city was witness to them. If any one doubt 
or is curious, he may easily satisfy himself on the spot, especially as some of i 
were wrought on persons of no inconsiderable rank,”'|| Preaching at Sarlatag 
the Henricians, he took some loaves of bread and blessed them ; after ti | 
said, ‘‘ By this you shall know that I preach to you the true cueialt and the her 
etics a fulse doctrine ; all your sick who shall eat of this bread shall recover. th oir 
health :” which prediction was confirmed by the event. St. Bernard himself, ad 
dressing Pope Eugene ITI., as also in his letter to the people of Thoulouse, ofa 
to the miracles which God enabled him to work.** But the reader should. referit 
the eloquent pages of Goerres for proof and illustration.++ What might not.bes 
also on the miracles of St. Francis Xavier, and on those of St. Philip Neri, St 
Francis de Sales, St. John Francis Regis, and numberless others 2 At one ime, 
two thousand persons afflicted with different maladies, came to the convent of th 
Recollects in Horta, to beseech Salvator, a poor Catalonian lay brother, to pray 
for them : after they had all made their confession and communion, he ed 
them in the name of the holy Trinity, and they were all healed in the same hour.ff 
Twenty-two bishops of Languedoe wrote to Pope Clement XI. in these terms, 


* Labbe Concil. tom. v. p.835. +Greg. Turon. i. ix.c.15. t¢ Bed. Eccles. Hist. i. it. o. 8. 
§ Ric. 8. Vic. de Trinit. i. | Mabill. { Geof. in vit. Bern. ** De Consideratione. 
++ Die Christliche Mystik, 1. 251. tt II. 212. a 
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"We are witnesses that before the tomb of Francis Regis, the blind see, the lame 


“wil, ‘the deaf hear, the dumb speak.” 

‘We need not multiply instances. Let us, however, hear St. Ouen, recording a 
‘miraculous cure in his own age, in verification of the divine promise, that he who 
believes in Christ shall do the works which he did ; for the passage will show the 
‘spirit with which all operations of this kind were believed to be effected. Dur- 


* ing the anniversary celebration of St. Denis at Paris, while vigils were chanting 


‘in the choir, Eligius entered the temple, and saw a man contracted, lying at the 
-sepulehre of the saint. Moved with charity, he went up and inquired from him 
“how long he had been lame, and the cause of his disease, and asked him whether 

‘he had hope in Christ, if he believed that he could be cured, if he believed that 
he’would rise from death and receive a recompense according to his works ; and 
when the other replied that he believed all this, then said Eligius, why do you lie 
here any longer—do you believe that this saint can obtain from God the cure of 
‘your malady ? If then you do so believe, promise to the Lord that from hence- 
‘forth you will serve him, and if you have firm faith the Lord will heal you. Then 
Eligius knelt upon the ground and prayed, with eyesand hands raised to heaven, 
‘ealling upon our Saviour Jesus Christ : and then turning to the sick man he took 

him by the hand, and desired him to rise up in the name of Jesus, and the sick 
“man immediately felt strength in his ioints, and he arose and was healed from that 
hour. 

-Goerres has written a most remarkable chapter on the miraculous healing of the 
‘sick in general, in the Catholic Church ;* but we cannot delay to hear it. I shall 
‘only observe that passages like the above, appeared to the count of Stolberg to 
contain the strongest internal evidence of truth. When relating the answer of 
‘Pope Gregory to St. Augustin, who had sent him an account of the miracles which 
‘he had wrought in England, this profound philosopher says, ‘ It seems to me that 
‘the Apostolic manner in which Gregory regarded miracles, places beyond a doubt 
‘the authenticity of those which he records as having occurred in his time.” + The 
point of attack will now perhaps be changed, and we shall be told that eye-wit- 
“nesses cannot be credited when they affirm that they have seen such things. 

_ “They had a passage for a time, will some one say,” quoting Lord Bacon, “ by 
“the ignorance of the people, the superstitious simplicity of some, and the politic 
‘toleration of others, and came to be esteemed but as old wives’ fables, impostures 
‘of the clergy, and badges of Antichrist.” This is a side on which the ancient 
‘philosophers would not have ventured to make an assault, “It cannot be,” says 
Plato, “that faith ought not to be placed in the sons of the Gods, even although 

they may speak without probable und invincible demonstrations.” “Truly,” 
“says Socrates, “ it is not easy to refuse assent to what Simonides says, for he is a 

Wise and a divine man.”+ What then would these philosophers have thought of 


* Die Christliche Mystik, i, 385. + Life of Alfred, chap. 8. | $ De Repub. i. 
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persons, who should refuse to credit such men as St. Bereard- a 
Xavier, and refuse too on the very ground of their being Slivinied men? 
is the argument of the moderns, ‘‘ Men were religious,’ say. thes “ anc Fu 1 : 

to uphold religion by every means ; or they were religious, and, : 
to delusions,”” Another difficulty presents itself to them. “ If micocll 
place, all the world, they conclude, would have known it, and every o ne Ww v0 
have heard of it.” But can they be sosure of this? Here, again, facts o 
throw their arguments. Immediately before attesting as an ore tilional 
acles which had been lately wrought, St. Augustin says, “ Miracles are now 
deed wrought by his name, by the sacraments or prayers, or by the memo rials 
his saints ; but they are not illustrious with the same brightness as those rela 
in the gospels, because the canon of the holy Scriptures being spread eye 
where and recited, all nations know them ; but when these miracles occur, they 
are scarcely known in the very city itself in which they pass, for generally 9 a q 
few persons know of them, the rest being ignorant of their occurrence, especia 
if it be a great city, and when they are related to others elsewhere, there isd 
such authority to substantiate them as to make them to be credited without 
doubt or difficulty, although they are related by faithful Christians to fait th: 
Christians.” * P i ; i 


Might not one suppose that this referred to what was every day passing in our — 





own times in various parts of Europe? The same apathy appeared during d | 
middle ages. Wandalbert, deacon and monk of Prumens, writing in the ai nth 
century, says in the prologue to his life of St. Goar, iataeed to the abbot J 
euvard, “ To attest the merits of the saints, so many miracles continue to k q 
wrought, as in the first ages, that in consequence of their frequent occur on 
men no longer regard them with admiratiou.”+ Peter the Venerable, abbot of — 
Cluny, says in the prologue to his book on Miracles, “ that he used often to feel 
indignant that no one should ever think of writing down a record of the mirae 
ulous events which were occuring in his time, and that it was that conside ti 
which tempted him to set about removing the deficiency.’’t io 
Sometimes a fear of offending God by silence compelled men to speak of m ni 
acles, which fell under their own observation, “Thus,” one ancient writer says, 
“it would be tedious to relate each of the miracles and wonders that God fh has — 
wrought in this monastery of Kenig Sael, in Prague, since its foundation: mamy 
are written, but more have been omitted and have perished from the mem | 
men ; yet some things which I have myself seen, and which have been proved — 
perfectly by others, and which I dare not pass over, and cannot with a clear 001 4 
science, I will note here, for I have been in this monastery from my youth.”§ 


“T certainly think,” says Marsilius Ficinus, “ that to us undeserving, certai 


* De Civit. Dei, Lib. xxii.8. + Acta S. Ord. S. Bened. tom. ii, + Dei Mirac. Lib. 
§ Gaspar Jongelinus Notitia Abbot. Ord. Cisterciens. per Univ. Orb. Lib. v. 30. — 
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| one signs have he divinely given, but all things are not shown to all ; 
_ many also are not written down, or if written, are not credited, in consequence of 
‘some wicked and detestable men imitating miracles, I have heard of some mir- 
acles in our own time, and in our city of Florence, which are to be believed. Do 
not be surprised, my Lorenzo, that Marsilius Ficinus; studious of philosophy, 
should introduce miracles ; for the things of which we write are true, and it is the 
: duty of a philosopher to confirm every thing by its own proper, kind of argu- 
ment.”* While history attests the fact, philosophy and faith explain why miracles 
should not excite a more general and permanent impression. “ What is astonishing 
‘amongst men, with respect to miracles,” says Cardan, is the fact, “ that when they 
are present, or a little after they have occurred, the whole man isattracted by them, 
but when grown cold, they are so attenuated, that unless you firmly fix and re- 
store them as if with a nail, you will, as it were, doubt whether you have seen or 
heard them. Quod reor maxime tum ob alias causas multo profundiores, accidere 
quam nature nostre distantia 4 causis que illud efficiunt.”+ To silence respect- 
ing miracles, innumerable causes contributed. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
‘describe the intellectual effects, resulting from them, in terms more exact than 
those of Plato, where he gives this caution. ‘ Beware lest such things should 
be produced before undisciplined men ; for, as it seems to me, than these no things 
sound more ridiculous to the common mass of mankind, or more admirable and full 
of divinity to those who are well constituted, cyeddv yap, ws éu0l SoKe?, ovK 
éoT1 TOUT@Y MPOS TOUS MOAAOLS KaTayehaGTOTEpAa AkOVG LATA, OVS’ aU 
“pos TOUS Ev—uets OavuactoTEpa Te Kal évOove1actikwTEpa.t 
_ The clean of heart in ages of faith, were impressed with the conviction express- 
ed by Pindar, “ that not every truth revealing its countenance clearly is profitable, 
and that the knowing how to keep silence is often the wisest thing among men.”§ 
“They would, therefore, preface their account of miracles with, “ Let it dwell 
‘darkly with you ;” and, in fact, Guibert de Nogent will bear witness, that in the 
eleventh century there were in England some persons as ready to discredit mir- 
acles, and to impute them to artifice, as any that could now be found there, though 
it is true he represents them as men addicted to drunkenness, of no understanding 
_ in regard to the mysteries of God, and closing their course of audacious impiety 
by a bitter end, imitating Judas in their death.|| Many motives, indeed, ren- 
“dered the clean of heart willing, rather to rest in the assurance of almighty power 
than to be the heralds, or even witnesses of its demonstration. Mabillon shows 
that the clergy of the seventh and eighth centuries were studious to conceal the 
event of any miracle which had been wrought in their churches; he cites a re- 
markable instance from the acts of St. Hildulf, of the bishop of Treves, and ab- 
bot of the Medianensian monastery, respecting their conduct, in consequence of 


* Mars. Ficin. de Christiana Religione, cap. x. + Hieron. Cardan de Vita Propria, cap. 43. 
¢ Epist. ii. § Nem. od. v. | Guibert Novigent. de Vita Propria, Lib. iii. c. xi. 
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the crowd of persons who were attracted thither by the frequent miracles. of 8 
Spinulus, lest they should be witudrawn from the loyal road of regular disciplin 
Similar examples occurred at Rheims and at Clairvaux. The Sarlatensian nonks 
being disturbed by the multitude of people, who came to the shrine of the holy 
abbot Pardulf, to witness the miracles, they actually translated the abbot’s body 
into the church of St. Jolin, without the monastery, that the crowd might be li- 
rected elsewhere. The abbot Rodulfus, in the first book of his Chronicle, after 
relating that in the last years of the life of theabbot Guntram, frequent miracles 
were wrought at the tomb of Lord Trudo, says that the abbot studiously endeay- 
ored to conceal them, and alleged this reason, that signs were given to infidels, 
and not to the faithful, “which not long after,” says the Chronicler, “some of 
ourselves experienced, who, in presence of these very miracles, did not fear to of 
fend God.” * 
Peter the Venerable says, “‘ that many miracles and extraordinary events were 
occurring in the holy order of the Carthusians, but that the humility of those 
saintly men made it very difficult to obtain information respecting them.” f The 
Recollects of Horta brought ® complaint before the provincial of their order — 
against Salvator, the lay brother, in consequence of the miraculous cures which he 1 
performed ; the peace of their convent was disturbed by the multitudes, who 
flocked to see him. The provincial commanded that his name should be changed, _ r 
and that he should be sent at midnight to another monastery : popular commo- — 
tions followed ; he was removed successively to Barcelona, Saragossa, and the isl- — 
and of Sardinia, the people every where still discovering him, as if by instinet, ’ | 
while he continued healing all their diseases till hisdeath, which occurred in the | 
year 1567. It was nothing new in England in the twelfth century, as a recent — 
historian of the middle ages supposes, to evince a disposition rather to conceal than — 
to publish miracles. This writer admits, that such a spirit existed long before on | 
the continent. ‘‘ The more aged monks of several monasteries,” he says, “ had — 
received with coldness the intelligence of miraculous manifestations, even when they — 
as a community, must of necessity profit by them. They contended that tran- | 
quillity, seclusion, and prayer weré the first obligations of a monk ; but how — 
could these obligations be fulfilled if crowds of people were to flock daily to visit 
the shrine of a sainted inmate ?”§ | 
Moreover, faith, as we shall see at the close of this volume, imparted a vision” 
to the clean of heart, which obscured the lustre of miracles, and rendered them 
even unwilling to behold them. Voltaire said he would go to the world’s endto” 
see a miracle ; but when he had beheld one, there is no great probability that it~ 
would have effected any prodigious change in his psychological condition, Tt isby — 
no means certain, that he would have obtained a mind like that of St. Louis, who bY 




















* Preefat. in III. Secul. Benedict, § vii. + De Miraculis, Lib. ii. c. 29. 
¢ Goerres die Christliche Mystik, ii, 212. § Lardner’s Cyclop. vol. iv. 76. 
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_ did not wish to see a miracle. Joinville ascribes to the count of Montford the 
answer which others attribute to that holy king, who, on being invited to remove 
‘to a distance of a few miles to see a miraculous host, replied, that he had no need 
of miracles to believe in the real presence. Such was the spirit of men in ages of 
faith. St. John of the Cross, in like manner, declined going to see a nun at Lis- 
bon, who was said to be miraculously inspired, saying, “ I want no fresh motives 
of credibility ; they would diminish the merit of my faith, little as it is ; it is 
enough for me to know what Jesus Christ teaches, and what our holy mother, the: 


¢ 


Roman Church, which cannot deceive, proposes to us.” “ It is related of a cer- 
tain holy father,” says St. Bonaventura, “ that when the devil appeared to him 
in the form of Christ, he shut his eyesand said that he did not wish to see Christ 
in this life.” * St. John of the Cross would not suffer spiritual persons to indulge 
in the desire of witnessing miraculous operations, and he used to cite St. Thomas, 
whose maxim was, that the desire of visions and other signs is a want of faith,t 
an observation verified, perhaps, more remarkably at present, in these grand ex- 
pounders of the apocalypse, who are always pretending to discover the times and 
the seasons, as if they fancied themselves prophets. The scholastic and mystic 
guides of the middle ages used to warn men to refrain from inquiries respecting 
the end of the world, and the coming of Antichrist, lest they should evince the 
presumption which was reproved by our Saviour.t 

The belief of men in the reality of miracles, however, was not the less steadfast, 
in consequence of their rejecting the spirit of curiosity in matters of faith ; 
only remains to show that the very Catholicity of their views obliged them to 
possess it, since they could not entertain doubts respecting their possibility, with- 
out taking a partial view of human and divine things. Their histories, we are 


and it 


told, are full of attestations of strange, amazing instances of the immediate inter- 
ference of God in the affairs of men ; they abound with wonders. The reply of 
these authors to such objectors would, I think, have been very short. They 
_ would have deemed it sufficient to repeat Pindar’s words, *"H @auyata 2oAAa.§ 
We deny it not. The life of man is full of wonders. Theirs was strictly in 
this respect the Platonic style. “ What you say seems most incredible ; but, 
nevertheless, it is necessary to admit it.”|} I said in the beginning that the clean 
of heart saw God, in the apparent deviations from the laws of nature ; for, im 
fact, what ground have we for considering miracles as different from the other 
manifestations cf the Supreme Ruler? It is in appearance, not in reality, that 
they differ from his ordinary laws of action. Plato speaks of it as a kind of blas- 
phemy, to talk like ignorant people, of wandering stars, alluding to celestial 
bodies, as if they did not follow a certain law, whereas each has its appointed 
course ; and his remark is applicable to miracles : “ for, if,” saith he, “ in the 


* III. Sent. d. 5. + Ill. P. Q. 48. art. 1. ad. 3. 
1St Bonavent. de Sept. Grad. vit. Spiritual cap. 79. § Olymp.i. | De Legibus Lib. i 
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Olympic games, those who follow the longest course sold be called dea 
because they are not in with those who take a shorter way, would it | 
justice and an error ? and when we err in the same manner spesking of 
things, are we not ridiculous and blind ?”* “i 
We may not be able to trace the connection, but it is in the order of Pi 
idence that such effects should be produced, from time to time, without the co-oper 
ation of secondary causes, With respect to that general incredibility of al 
acles which some imagine, the objection hardly deserves a reply. “ Neither an 
they to be heard,” says St. Augustin, “ who deny that the invisible God can wor! 
visible miracles since he made the world.”+ What insane arrogance, or rather, 
indeed, what a want of thought when man refuses to believe that miracles can o 
cur! It was but as yesterday that the oldest came into the world, from which h 
will, as it were, in a moment, be taken to the invisible world ; and during the — 
short space which intervenes, though he can trace the operation of general la 8, 
he cannot be sure that he has discovered a thousandth part of their number, or — 
that the most apparently trivial and isolated fact does not arise from the action of — 
a general law, of which he knoWs nothing : even during this moment of obsery i 
tion, while drawing breath between two eternities, the commonest thing is quite — 
as strange as the uncommonest, only habit blunts his sense. Therefore, after show- — 
ing how few common things can be perfectly explained, St. Hilary exclaims, “O 
man ! why so much resignation in thy ignorance, when it is respecting the thing 
which thou touchest 2? Why so much insolence when the question is concerniu 3 
what relates to the nature of God ?”¢ “ If we should wish,” says a German pie 
losopher, “ to do away with all miracles, at which the people wonder, whether i 
be extruordinary things, or things of which we cannot understand the conneetic { 
yet nature herself is full of miracles, and the real existence of things is to us @ 
miracle.” “ The first man,’ says Novalis, “ is the first seer of spirits ; to him 
every thing appears as spirits. What are children but first men ?” The 
glance of the child is more abundant than the perception of the most penetrating I 
seer.”’§ 2 
In the order of grace, things equally wondrous are happening around us every 
day, only they strike us not, because we regard them with fleshly eyes, ¢ 
by habit, and not with those of faith, All that appears so admirable in the liv 
of the saints, might be found in actual operation at present, if men had 1 
learned the art of plucking the soul out of all human things ; the same ever 
take place, but are designated by different expressions. Neither can it be denied 
that the clean of heart beholding God, saw more, believed more than other men 5 
and that they wished others to see and believe with them, One of the rules 
Picus of Mirandula is, De Deo credere omnia summa, idemque eupere ut omnes ¢ 
dant. They did not write like the moderns, because they doubted and disbelieve 


* Leges, Lib. vii. + De Civ. Dei, Lib. x. 12. {De Trin. Lib ii. § Sebriften, ii. 
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Si ~_ but they might have said, with holy David, “‘ Credidi, propter quod locutus sum,” 

Physical science even warned philosophers from distrusting what such men saw, on 

a ground that it was not revealed to fleshly eyes, “ All true things in the world 

are invisible,” says Marsilius Ficinus, “ all visible things in the world are only 

shadows of things.”** “ The unknown holy world,” as Novalis remarks, “ the 

higher world, is nearer to us than we commonly suppose. Already here we live in 

- it, and wesee it interwoven with the earthly nature.” t Ubi cor, ibi oculus—where 

the heart was in heaven, the eyes saw God. “ Proud and animal men,’’ says Louis 

of Blois, “ not perceiving or understanding the things which are of the spirit of 

God, condemn these holy books, and say that these revelations are only the dreams 

of women : for they know not with what familiarity God joins himself to the 

humble soul, as appears in the books of the blessed virgins, and widows, Ger- 
trude, Mechtild, Hildegard, Elizabeth, and Brigit.” 

The clean of heart, in ages of faith, felt that the city of God on earth was as man- 
ifestly filled with the divine presence, as in the days of its first establishment. 
St. Augustin had addressed this admonition to the Church : “ Ne putes te deser- 
tam quia non vides Paulum, quia non vides Petrum, quia non vides illos per quos 
nata es. De prole tua crevit tibi paternitas; pro patribus tuis nati sunt tibi 


” In effect the subsistence of 


filii, constitues eos principes super omnem terram. 
the Catholic Church around them was a standing miracle, no less wondrous than 
those which first were wrought to make manifest the Son of God. The reply 
which Dante made to a blest spirit, who asked how he knew that the miracles 
were such as they are said to have been, might have been extended to express 
this : “ that all the world,”’ said he, “ should have been turned to Christian, and 


no miracle been wrought,” 
* 


Would, in itself, be such a miracle, 
The rest were not an hundredth part so great.t 


That all nations should have been preserved in one religion, that a unity of spirit, 
aunity of doctrines should have been maintained so long, and men innumerable 
with angel minds have believed that miracles were wrought around them, and no 
miracle been wrought, would have been not, indeed, a miracle in Christian sense, 
but the marvellous of Calvin, that is to say, an absolute impossibility. 

“ He is wise,” exclaims Pindar, “ who knows many things by nature, but they 
who learn by means of labor and application are vehement in their garrulity, and 
like crows caw out vain things against the divine bird of Jove.”§ The Pytha- 
gorean poet seeins to have had a deeper meaning than Aristides of Miletus supposes, 
who comments upon the passage. There is a fountain of analogies for the uni- 
verse, and those whom grace divine, under any form, had guided in the contempla- 
tion of nature, have discovered it, without forfeiting the character which Pliny so 


* Bpist Lib. vi. ad Lacteri Neronio. + Schriften, ii. 180. {¢ Par. xxiv. § Olymp ii. 

































observers, who seem to think with Anaxagoras of ol thet the wiedeated 
standing of men result from their having hands,* who say miracles he 
with the same breath, perhaps, as philosophical persons make modern and fa 
things supernatural and causeless, require continually to hear the count’s ad 
tion to Bertram, “ be check’d for silence, but never tax'd for speech.” — 
the writings of the former,’ as Novalis remarks of many old bookael 
beats a mysterious pulse, which shows the point of contact with the in 
world.” Evidently as the clean of heart advanced on the way of this morta it 
they grew more full of ineredibility as respected men, and more full of confide ne 
in God. Many things passed around them—many things they heard, ay 
which, as St. Augustin says of the time when God creates human souls, “ the 
would much rather learn than presume to teach.” “If their reason could not 
at all times instantly refute,—their faith,” as St. Augustin says, “ enabled them 
to despise the objections of the impious,t while guarding with a pious mind th 
precepts of the blest.” . : 


Evoelel yy aya pvadcoores Makdpwv rederas.t 


Ancient authors desire us to mark the two questions addressed to the ang 
and their different reception : Zacharius said, “ Whereby shall I know this?” for 
there are circumstances to make me believe this cannot be. Here, say they, 
is the pride of knowledge, and a dependence on philosophy ; but Mary said fear- 
fully, and in doubt, what manner of salutation this could be—How shall this be? 
She seeks not knowledge, but to have her alarm dispelled and her modesty pre- 
served. Boyle has entitled one of his essays thus remarkably —“ of man’s great 
ignorance of the uses of natural things; or that there is no one thing in nature 
whereof the uses to human life are yet thoroughly understood,” yet the garrulou 
men whom Pindar compares to crows, reject miracles, because, they say, they eam. 
not see their use—they cannot believe that the Divinity would interpose for put 
pose unimportant ; but their ridicule of Catholics only proves their own ineonsist 
ency, and alarms not its objects, for they can say with St. Augustin, “ In ipsum 
Christum non crederemus, si fides nostra similes cachinnos metueret.” § Did not Al 
mighty God exert his omnipotence, for what appears a trifle, when he filled th 
widow's cruse with oil ?|| The gentle Champier supplied them with an answer, 
when, in his doctrinal of a father training his son to all perfection, he says of thos 
who pry into divine secrets, 


“Las ! nous pouvres créatures 
Folles, corruptibles ordures, 
N’appartient en nulle maniére 
Que de rien que Créateur fasse 
Nul ayt si hardye face 
Que la cause en rien enquierre.” 


* Plutarch de Amicit. 2. + De Civ. Dei, xii. 17. { Olymp. iii, § Epist. 102. | Reg. ii. 4 
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Tne will of God ought to suffice to us for reason,’’ says St. Anselm, “ when 
he does any thing, although we may not be able to discern why he so wills.”* 
_ We cannot see what object could be answered by the miracles recorded in the 
“history of the ages of faith ; but can we see the object answered by every part of 
the visible nature around us? Doubtless, we should find that important ends are 
produced by the meanest particle of creation, if we could only see the totality, 
* put, as Montaigne says, “ man knows the whole of nothing.’’ The most strange 
manifestation of Almighty power attested in records, can never be rejected as in- 
eredible, on philosophical grounds, on the score of its apparent inutility, for the true 
philosopher would only ask with Dante, ‘Is this 


A preparation, in the wondrous depth 
Of thy sage counsel, made for some good end, 
Entirely from our reach of thought cut off ?’’+ 


If, like Hiero, the chatterer had asked the man of faith bow such things were 
‘done? He, in turn, I think, would have asked the delay of Simonides before an- 
swering ; or rather he would have said, it is sufficient that they were done. 
“Who are we,” asks St. Augustin, “ to dispute about the works of God, and to 
say wherefore this and that? this is ill—this is wrong. If you enter into an iron 
forge you do not dare to criticise the anvil, or the bellows ; but, if without skill 
in that trade, the mere consideration of man induces you to say, “not without 
some cause are these things thus arranged, the artist knows, wherefore, though I 
know not. In a forge you would not dare to condemn the workman, and in the 
world you dare to reprehend God ?”f 
_ The character of the true philosopher, we are told by a man of illustrious 
Dame in science in modern times, is to hope all things not impossible, and to 
believe all things not unreasonable. He who has seen obscurities, which appeared 
impenetrable in physical and mathematical science, suddenly dispelled, and the 













most barren and unpromising fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspiration, 
into rich and inexhaustible springs of knowledge and power on a simple 
change of our point of view, or by merely bringing to bear on them some 
principle which it never occurred before to try, will, surely, we may affirm, 
from the principles of this philosopher, be the very last to acquiesce in any 
of the modern objections to the belief of the clean of heart in ages of faith, on 
the ground of its admitting the reality of miraculous operations. ©The Pythago- 
‘Teans esteemed as fools the men who were incredulous, and who supposed that 
God could do some things but not others. They used frequently to repeat the 
beginning of an heroic poem ascribed to Linus :— 


EAreco6cu xyp7 waver’ éwei ove E67’ ovdiv KEAmror 
‘Padia mavra bed redé6atr, kai AvHYUTOY OvdEV'S 


*Cur Deus Homo, 8 +Purg.  ¢ Tract. in Ps. 148. § Jam. de Pyth. Vita, cap. 28. 
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. To disbelieve nothing wonderfal that may be related of the Gods, or concern’ 
the divine doctrines,* was one of their symbolic maxims, which Pindar proelain 
with a tone of personal conviction, saying, ‘To me nothing that is wonderfi 
done by the divine power, seems incredible.’’+ Such was the spirit of the ) 

men in the ancient world. We may truly apply Cicero’s words to these views.a 
say, “ Vetera jam ista, et religione omnium consecrata ;” and certainly it is not fr 
the Christian revelation that men of these latter times have learned to ho! 1 , 
different language, and to adopt instead that questioning spirit evinced Ke 
Jews of Capernaum, when Christ first announced to mortal ears the great 1 ry 
of his love. Formerly, Aristarchus said, there were hardly seven wise men in he 
world ; but at present, as in his time, the difficulty would be to find seven who 
are content to pass for common mortals, The boasted diffusion of intelligence 
seems to consist in every one preferring his own incredulity to the faith of many 
generations of the human race, and feeling that it would be a disparagement ¢ az 
his understanding to suppose that he could credit any history attesting a mirac 
ulousevent. Yet it was not from having never weighed such objections, but from 
having duly estimated them, that the great men of former ages refused to sub- 
scribe to the modern opinions. St. Augustin knew the men well, “ quibus tota 
regula credendi est consuetudo cernendi ;’’ and to go back farther still, the “— 
of Greece rejected them as crimes. “ It i is the custom of the wicked,’’ said E 
pedoeles, “‘ to wish to vanquish truth by incredulity.” ) 
Indeed, when heathens, who knew not God, could yet discern the intimate re-_ 
lation in which all things in this visible frame of nature stood to him, there is but | 
little ground for boasting of an intellectual progress, in the fact that, after the ligh ' 
of Christ has risen, philosophers persuade themselves that He, who makes it his 
delight to be with the children of men, and whose merey is from generation to 
generation on those who fear him, must have confined all his favors to the sain 
of the ancient law. Assuredly, as Touron remarks, it is not consistent with th 
principles of a Christian to deny, without examination of evidence, the truth of such 
records as those which attest the graces vouchsafed to the Angel of the School. — 
“ T cannot believe,” you say, “that he heard a divine sound conveying ideas to 
his intelligence ; or that any mortal could behold the spirits of another world and 
hear that indescribable voice which came, it is said, to Jerome Gratian, the Car- 
melite, while reciting matins.t —_[ cannot believe that prayer should work mir-_ 
acles. I cannot believe that the touch of relics, vestments, or medals, should cu 
a diseased limb.’ ‘* What meanest thou ?” would men of faith have said in an=— 
swer ; “ What can thy words avail? They cast on all things surest, brightest, be b 
doubt, insecurity, astonishment.” Truly, of these men, who thus exalt ineredu= 
lity into a principle, one might affirm in the language of the poet, | 


* Jamblich. Adhort. ad Philos. cap. 21. + Pyth. od. X. 
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No land ever boasted of having nourished such a race without finding, in the end, 


cause for bitter groans. 
But what then? Are all the recorded miracles of the middle ages to be cred- 


ited ; and is every miracle to be believed because it is not impossible? ‘The ciean 
of heart, in ages of faith, were placed in no such dilemma. Their maxim was 
thus expressed by Petrus Cellensis, abbot of St. Remi, “ Vitium est omnibus cre- 
dere et nulli.”’+ This will appear from only reading the judicious remarks of Tou- 
ron, on the golden legend of James de Voragine. The illustrious Berenger de Lan- 
dere, general of the Dominicans, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
archbishop of Compostello, commissioned Bernard Guido to separate the fables 
from the truth in this collection, which was a mere compilation from ancient le- 
gends Melchior Canus attacked it severely ; and his critical remarks on legends in 
general are well deserving of perusal :{ at the same time it is improbable that 
the favor obtained by this work was owing to its relations being credited : its merit 
was understood to consist chiefly in its allegorical nature; so that when reduced 
to history, in a corrected edition, it was no longer sought after. 

We must, however, observe, that, in the middle ages, men complained loudly 
that some legends were superstitiously written. Guibert de Nogent, in the eleventh 
century, speaks of false narratives, and of true legends, which are written in sucli 
a patched and hobbiing style, that they are believed to be false. “ Whatedification,” 
he exclaims, “ can the rotation of these fables, worse than any screeching wheels, 
bring to pious ears, which even can suggest incentives of blasphemy to the im- 
pious ?”§ Mabillon complains, in like manner, of innumerable little narrations 
inserted by modern writers, into the lives of saints, the extravagance of which is 
to his mind a subject of excessive grief.|| No doubt, as a recent historian remarks, 
many absurd accounts, which disfigure the histories of eminent saints, aud which 
are not found in contemporary writers, were the invention of men in subsequent 
times. This arose from error rather than from a wish toadorn. “ With respect 
to these legends,” says this historian, ‘‘ charity is the best philosophy. Many 
were not known during the lives of the persons whose deeds they recount ; after 
their deaths they were multiplied and disfigured.” In the ancient lives of St. Ro- 
main, bishop of Rouen, there is no mention of his vanquishing a serpent: not 
even writers of the twelfth century allude to it; but as his victory over idolatry 
was represented under that symbol, later authors mistook the emblem for a reality. 
Similarly, the Parisians, in later ages, supposed that St. Marcel had slain a drag- 
on, being misled by the ancient svymbolical representations of his triumphs over 
Satan. In the old lives of St. Remi there is no notice of the saint Ampoule,which 


* sch. Eumen. 58. + Epist. Lib. vii. 9. t De Locis Theolog. Lib, ii. c. 10- 
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* 
was not mentioned till after four hundred years. So also, in the ancient i 
St. Denis there is no account of his carrying his head, which was first n 
by Hilduinus about seven hundred years after his time.* Another r | 
ran, after showing that no intimation of many strange things in the life of St. sD 
stan occurs in the more ancient writings, which minutely records his acts a 
acies, concludes with this remark, “ The truth is, that nobody would ever h 
thought of disregarding the canons of criticism, of passing over writers 1 
contemporary to follow those much posterior, had not the latter offered some _ 
dations, however frail, for au attack on this calumniated archbishop.” No one pi 
duced the original records. 

The Saxon annalist says,“ In this year all the chief nobility of Raglan fs 
at Calne from an upper floor, except the holy archbishop Dunstan, who — 
standing on a beam ; and some were much maimed, and some did not escape y 
life.” Such is the foundation for the ,charge echoed by modern writers, w 
accuse him of murder, and of pretending a miraculous interposition in his own 
favor. It can be hardly neceggary to add, that the credibility of any particular 
miracle was estimated according to the weight of evidence in its support. None 
were received as genuine by the ecclesiastical authority, excepting after the mc 
impartial and rigid serutiny. 

The Irish synod of the eighth century went so far as to say,“ The testimony 
of a woman is not to be received, as the apostles did not receive the te-timouy of 
women, respecting the resurrection of Christ.”+ “Some see visions in their imag- 
ination,” says St. Bernardine of Sienna,‘‘and some pretend that they see visions ; 
in some they are the preludes of insanity, and in others they arise from a conft 
sion of the senses, which makes them believe truly that they see something 
they see nothing : and when visions are true, they prove no man holy ; for other- 
wise Balaam would have been holy, and his ass too, which saw the angel.” 
“Charity,” says Richard of St. Victor,humility, patience, and the other virtne: 
make man perfect—not miracles,”’§ % 

The prudence with which mystical authors guarded the mind from all delusie 
connected with a groundless belief in particular revelations, may be wittnessed i 
the spiritual works of the blessed John of the Cross, the first barefvoted Carm = 
lite, and the director of St. Theresa. Gerson,|| Picus of Mirandula,J dinal 
Laurentius Brancatus,** Cardinal Bona,t+ Castaldo de Alassio,t{{ Joannes Rus- 
broch,$§$ Henricus of Urimaria, |} Dominicus Gravina,§§ Thyrseus,*** and Goér- 
res,+++ have all written to explain on what ground the belief in divine visions may: 
be secure, 


* Floquet, Hist. du Privilége de St. Romain. , 
+ Lib. xvi. cap. 3. spud. Dacher. Spicileg. tom. ix. t Serm. x. § In. Can. Cantic 
| De Distinctione Visionum. % De Fide. ** De Oratione. ++ De Discretione Spirituum, — 
tt De Potestate Angelica, $$ De Ornat, Spirit. Nupt. ii, {} De Spiritibus. 
© Lapis Lydius. **#* De Apparit. ++ Die Christ. Mystik, 1.380 
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| Guibert de Nogent, in the eleventh century, while attesting that he had seen 
with his own eyes many prodigies performed by Louis VI., curing serofulous 
bodies on the neck and other parts with his touch, added to the sign of the cross, 
humbly made, and observing that the power had been lost by his father Philip 
through his sins, takes care to show at length how little argument can ever be 
drawn from miracles.* Every one was free to exercise his own judgment respect- 
ing each occurrence, and it is highly improbable that any were generally admitted 
as miraculous upon insufficient grounds. A late French writer remarks, that 
King Charles III. of Spain, whom no one could suspect of credulity, was firmly 
convinced of the miraculous liquefaction of St. Januarius’ blood at Naples, from 
his having expressly made it the object of his study while reigning in that city. 
The same result is continually obtained ; but if what the Psalmist saith, in pass- 
ing, of every man, were proved to-morrow, by a deliberate verdict, true of all 
whom Naples hath seen for centuries past encircling her altars, we should still have 
to recur to Pindar’s conclusion ; for after all our criticism and mockery we can 
never reverse it :—H @avyuara zoAAa. Yes, let science recognize its bounds. 
There are problems to solve which humility and love alone can supply the 


artifice, when we are called to see what of his grace high God hath willed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


=A, A VING shown that the blessed clean of heart beheld God in the ex- 
) traordinary manifestations which all history attests, we enter upon a path 
§ which is far from presenting an agreeable vista; for we are to inquire 
= respecting men, who, though evidently impure and ignorant, no less 
| sought and professed to behold Him in operations of a supernatural or- 
der: and for this purpose we must engage in a brief investigation of the 
Superstitions of the middle age—a complicated and even dangerous subject, yet, 
strange to confess, inviting, like those waters of the Mincio, which from a distance 
are so tempting to the eyes of youth upon a sultry day, but into which, upon ap- 
proaching, we almost fear to plunge, so dark and interwoven are the tall entan- 
gled reeds which line the Mantuan shore. 

In the Sixth Book we refuted the charge of superstition advanced against the 
morality of the ages of faith ; and our present task is to explain in what manner 
the superstitions relative to the belief of men, which unquestionably then existed, 
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can be reconciled with the action of that philosophy which no less incont a 
prevailed at the time. = 
The question here is confined within narrow limits, and might be disding 
ter a few words; since the only point for us to prove is the repugnance of { 
Catholic philosophy to all superstition, which assuredly could be done ‘% ‘i 0 
engaging in a long discourse. But as the objects that most necessarily come int 
view are in themselves curious, and capable of imparting much instruction relati 
to the general history of the human mind, it will be well, perhaps, to remain fo 
ashort space upon this ground, and to explore a little through its darksome wild 
though it will lead us far from the beatitude of the holy. a 
There have been, from the earliest ages of the world, two races of men, and, if 
one may so express it, two kinds of faith and mysticism corresponding to them : 
the workers of evil, believing in the power of evil, and worshipping it ; the wor 
ers of good, believing in the supreme good, and adoring it. To betta 
mon the desire of beholding a power superior to their own, and supreme, The — 
pure and the impure sought to*behold their God ; the former to behold Him from — 
whom they derived all sanctity, trath, and justice ; the latter his antagonist, or r 
him who was the source of that wide and terrible dominion which ‘s founded upe 7 
evil. i 
Man, in his freedom, placed between the two kingdoms, finds in the good, ec - : 
genial with his original nature, bonds which connect him with the realm of light, | 
and in sin, which has been introduced into his nature, others which associate him _ 
with the powers of darkness. The choice he makes between moral light and dark- — 
ness determines whether it be to the demoniac, or to the divine mysticism that he 
devotes his life : if he choose the good, then the mysticism of light flows to him” / 
from a divine source ; if it be the bad on which his election falls, then he sinks 
down by a precipitous descent, ever lower and lower to the abyss. In the event of i 
the former choice, how he endeavored to attain to this vision, we have already part- 
ly seen ; in that of the latter, how he proceeded in the hope of realizing his wi Ss, 
can only be learned from penetrating into the sombre depths of those hideous hiss _ 
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tories which record the demoniac traditions of the impious, and the misery of those 
generations which felt their power ; for, as from the good choice resulted religion 
and true philosophy, so from the evil arose idolatry, sorcery, and all the horri 
rites and detestable errors which are eminently found in the history of pagan times, 
and which can be met with likewise in all ages, and under all cireumstances, wher- 
ever the true worship of God and the true philosophy have been abolished or ie | 
terrupted, Faith and superstition are, therefore, not, as is often supposed by su 

perficial writers, analogous and friendly, but, on the contrary, antagonistand he | 


tile principles, eternally separate, and opposed to each other as essentially as good 
and evil. The history of Christian ages is, therefore, a history of the contest of 
these two rivals, who each endeavor to win the affections of the human race ; and 
during the period to which our investigations are chiefly directed, we shall fi t 
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A ieadity’ pursued, and presenting all the results which would necessarily arise 
from such a struggle, where those on both sides pos-essed a perfect self-conscious- 
ness und a clear knowledge of their relative positions. 

During the middle ages, the men wko waged war against the Church, either 
with violent arms or with the subtilty of a false wisdom, were all addicted to su- 
perstition in some form or other. Fitz Eustace need not have wondered as 
he did at the conduct of bis Lord Marmion, on he night when they lodged in the 


hostel :— 


‘‘Wonder it seem’d in the squire’s eyes, 
That one, so wary held, and wise— 
Of whom ’twas said he scarce receiv’d 
For gospel what the chruch believ’d — 
Should, stirr’d by idle tale, 

Ride forth in silence of the night, 


As hoping half to meet a sprite, 
Array’d in plate and mail.” 


Julian believed, with Herod, in the transmigration of souls, and that he had 
been Alexander the emperor. Frederick II., who disdained the wisdom of the 
Chureh, had always some Arabian asirologers at his side, without whose advice he 
undertook nothing. Wallenstein, who disdained the exercises of piety, had re- 
course to the stars to learn what would be the success of his projects. | Eccelino, 
who wasa heretic as well us a persecutor of monks, and as such condemned by the 
Chureh, inad astrologers always with him, calculating and divining, by whose ad- 
vice he used to give battle ; he had Master S:lio, a canon of Padua, Riprandino 
of Verona, Guido of Bonato, and Paul the Sarassin, with a long beard, who came 
from Baldach and the remote regions of the east.* When enveloped at the bridge 
of Cassiano, over the Adda, by a superior force, he shuddered ; for his astrologers 
had told him that this place would be fatal to him. The last ruler who laid vio- 
lent hands on the vicar of Christ believed in the oceult powers of fate, and was 
known to have consulted Moreau the Chiromancian. In short, wherever the light 
of faith was withdrawn, an abundant growth of such errors followed. Melanethon 
seems to have reserved all his fixedness of belief for pagan superstition ; so that 
an extraordinary overflow of the Tiber, and a mule being delivered of a foal with 
an ill-shapen foot, appeared to him as signs that something serious was at hand ; 
while the birth of a calf with two heads was an omen, he thought of the approach- 
ing destrnction of Rome by schism, The superstition of Luther was of the gross- 
est kind : he says himself that he saw at Dessau, a child who was born of the devil, 
and that he told the princes of Anhault, with whom he was, that if he had com- 
mand there he would have the child thrown into the Moldau, at the risk of being 
its murderer ; but that the princes were not of his opinion. While marrying, at 
Torgan, the Duke Philip of Pomerania with the Elector’s sister, in the midst or 
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the ceremony the nuptial ring fell to the ground ; and he says that he had a 
sation of terror, but that he said, “ Hear, devil, this does not concern ro va 
Striking, indeed, was the contrast between the English tribunals after the 
opinions had been established by law, when women were weighed against ck 
Bibles, to ascertain whether they should be burnt as witches, and the conduct 
Catholic pontiffs, like Innocent III., who, when Philip of France alleged m 
ical influence to excuse his remaining separate from his wife, replied to him : 
these terms :—“ O dear son, if you would have us believe that magicians are : 
fault, you must first have recourse to prayer, alms, and the holy sacrifice, taking t 
you your spouse in faith and the fear of God ; and then we shall see whether magi- 
cians can prevail.’’+ 
While Italy beheld her philosophers coming to the aid of priests in denouncing 
superstition, England heard her immortal Bacon affirming that truth might 5 
found in a well regulated astrology. Indeed, wherever the new religious opinions — 
had superseded divine faith, every horrible thing which the Catholic church had _ 
been for ages engaged In combatimg seemed to gain fresh vigor. De Foe’s account of 
the superstitions of the citizens of London during the plague in 1665, will furnish 
evidence enough : he confesses that he was himself inclined to regard the comet as 
the warning of God’s judgments. “The people were more addicted to prophecies 
and astrological conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales, than ever they were, 
before or since. Books frightened them terribly, such as Lilly's Almanack, Gad- 
bury’s Astrological Predictions, and the like. Next to these were the dreams of _ 
old women, or the interpretation of old women upon other people’s dreams; and 
these put abundance of people even out of their wits.” These unhappy men, 
who would not recognize God in the mystery of love present upon the altar, sa 
apparitions in the air—saw flaming swords coming out of a cloud—saw hearse: 
and coffins in the sky, and heaps of dead bodies—saw ghosts upon the grave-stones, 
“ Now was the city filled with fortune-tellers, cunning men, and astrologers, and; 
wicked generation of pretenders to magic; and this trade grew so open, that it 
was common to have signs and inscriptions over doors— Here lives a fortune 
teller,’ or astrologer’—‘ Here you may have your nativity calculated 7 and the 
usual signs were Bacon’s Brazen Head, or Mother Shipton, or Merlin’s Head. 


a 
. 


Many were thrown into the dead cart with hellish charms hanging about their 
necks, such as the word Abracadabra formed in triangle or inverted pyramid.” 
The late author of Letters on Demonology thinks that Chaucer could not be - 
serious in averring, that the fairy superstitions were obsolete in his day, since — 
they were found current three centuries afterwards. Had he reflected upon the 
councils, the bulls of sovereign pontiffs, the exertions of the monks and friars, te | 
whom Chaucer expressly ascribes the expulsion, at an early period, from the la 
of all such spirits, he would never have used such an argument. The superst 
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tions sist pagan rites which still linger on the banks of the Tamar and the Tavy, 
as well as in other parts of England, are rather a second harvest than the original 
crop untouched. A tribe of fortune-tellers is generally found among the ruins of 
Netley Abbey: are we to conclude, with this author, that the monks could not 
have suppressed that evil, because we find it there at the present day? The fact 
is, that superstition is a weed of quick growth, which is no sooner neglected than 
it sends up vigorous shoots. “ Life is so tender and mysterious, so pliant and 
volatile, that there is no seed it will not readily receive ; evil sprouts up and runs 
wild in it, and brings up the intoxicating grape from the nether world, and the 
wine of horror ;” so that when the light of faith has failed, and the organization 
of the church become powerless, after three centuries it is not surprising that there 
should be an abundant harvest of all that the fiend most loves. Not only do the 
germs of every hideous thing still exist, but the same forms even return ; for any 
one might suppose that Jamblichus was describing the maxims of our peasants, 
instead of those of the Pythagoreans, when he speaks of their rule always to put 
‘on the right shoe first, and to wash the left foot first ; and describes their reverence 
for certain birds, and their attempt to cure diseases by incantations.* 

Strange it is that man, who was designed to be the master and ruler of all the 
creatures of the earth, should have so lost his high privilege, and sunk down to 
nature, becoming, instead of its master, its slave; but as Frederick Schlegel ob- 
serves, “ This is the beginning of the history of the human race.”’+ 

Many works have been written on the downfall and extinction of paganism, but 
there remains still a vast field for future philosophers to explore, before one can 
feel fully satisfied. The different form which evil may assume has often deceived 
observers. Under its ancient colors it maintained the contest much longer than 
is generally supposed ; and, hence, we are presented with a series of passages 
very important to an historian of the middle ages, which attest the efforts of the 
Catholic church to root out the pagan superstitions, of which many traces still 
remained. The superstitious regard to days and practices inculeated by Hesiod 
was denounced as inconsistent with the Christian profession. “ Who would be- 
lieve,” exclaims St. Augustin, “ that it was a great sin to pay attention to months, 
and years, and seasons, as those do who wish or fear to begin certain things on 
_certain months, because through a vain superstition they believe that there are 
“happy and unhappy days, unless we were to estimate its enormity by the fear 
Which the apostle expressed, which made him say, ‘‘ Dies observatis, et menses et 
tempora etannos. Timeo vos, ne forte sine causa laboraverim in vobis.”§ Hugo 
of St. Victor makes a similar remark, and cites the words of St. Augustin.|| And 
John of Salisbury argues, from the same text, the peril of superstition.{ In the 
canonical letters of St. Basil it is ordained, that he who should apply to fortune- 


* De Pyth. vit. 29. + Philosophie der Geschichte, i. 38. t Op. et Dies. 
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tellers or others, to learn their ars, should performs Penance ovate 
posed for homicide, ne al “ffai 
In the seventh century, St. Ouen complained that pagan traces ‘could b 
met with among the people of Rouen, on his arrival to take possession of tha 
“T warn you,” said the venerable man, “ and I conjure you not to observe the 
toms of pagans ; not to believe in magicians, or fortune-tellers, or sorcere 
chanters ; not to consult them for your diseases, or for any cause. Do not 
omens, or sneezing, or the cry of birds. Let no Christian pay regard to the day th 
he leaves his house, or to the day that he returns to it, for God has made them. 
Let no one pay any attention to days or to moons in beginning any work, Let: 
one follow the impious and superstitious practices of the first of January ; let no om 
invoke the name of demons, Neptune, Pluto, Diana, Minerva, ov Geniuses ; let ne 
one go to any temple, or stone, or fountain, or tree, or open place, to burn tapers: 
accomplish a vow ; let no one fasten ligatures to the neck of any man or beast ; le el 
no one make any lustration, or practice any enchantments on herbs, or pass a 
animal through a hollow tree og through an excavation in the earth ; let no wom f 
suspend amber to her neck ; let there be no cries at the eclipses of the moon ; and, 
above all, let no one ever a au impure or luxurious word. Prohibit th 
diabolical games, these songs of the Geutiles ; destroy these fountains, cut down thes 
trees, burn these figures.”* A capitularv of Charlemagne required the cur 
to oppose the worship at fountains and consecrated stones, whicl: was stil] lingers 
ing from the time of the Druids. In the penitential canons of Raban Maur 
there are minute inquiries whether any one had offered sacrifices to the deities « ; 
old, or had made oblations to them near consecrated trees, fountains, aud rocks. 
The tradition of the open war against paganism is still fresh in some plac : 
The hymn sung in the church of Rouen on the festival of St. Mellon makes mer 
tion of the idol Roth, which had been destroved by that saint in the neighboring 
village, which is still called Mont Roth.§ © The councils had been obliged fror 
time to time to raise their voice, and exert their authority, in this cause. 
of Auxerre, in the year 578, prohibited many superstitions, as did another i 
590; and that of Liftines in 742, under St. Boniface and the protection of Ca 
sais, by which last it was decreed that a person who should be guilty of 
ticing any pagan observance was to be condemned in the fine of fifteen solidi, 
“ We have desired, according to the canons,” say these fathers, “that eve 
bishop in his parish should be solicitous, with the aid of him who is the defend=— 
er of his church, that the people of God should refrain from every thing | 
and should cast awav all the abominations of the Gentiles.’§ 
By the canons of the council of Orange, in 452, a bishop who should neglect to 
abolish the eustom of adorning fountains, trees, and stones, is declared guilty of 


ser 
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sacrilege. Pope Gregory, addressing all the people of the old Saxon-, declaring 

. himself a debtor to the wise and to the unwise, charges them to fly from all 
heathen observances, and from putting any trust in metals or in idols.* St. Mar- 
ia would not even spare the great pine tree which the pagans had dedicated, and 
he caused it to be destroyed along with their temple. 


With what care the Benedictine monks extirpated the idolatrous superstitions 
which prevailed in the Black Forest when they first colonized that region, may 
be seen in all histories of their order.t The crusaders, on taking Constantinople 
in 1204, found vestiges there of pagan superstitions and magical contrivance of 
old prepared. Here was a famed statue, formed with secret magic art by Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, as a safeguard of the city ; for Constantine had transferred to it, 
among other pagan monuments, the palladium of old Rome, by which it would 
seem he had hoped to have imparted to it the fortune of the ancient city. These 
curious relics of pagan art were then destroyed, with many others.{ 

At the same time the zeal of men, in ages of faith, against paganism, was not a 
blind fanaticism ; for it was compatible with their preserving whatever, in the 
ancient civilization, was.capable of being purified or reconciled with Christian 
manners. Ambrose Leo, on occasion of mentioning a certain game celebrated at 
Nola, which he traces from their heathen ancestors, says, “ Their Christian poster- 
ity, which always seems to have desired, by correcting, to preserve ancient things, 
and to transfer all things, as far as possible, to a good and holy use, was not dis- 
turbed by such spectacles, but rather left it for the service of religion, and as an 
innocent recreation for the people.”’§ That such customs as the gathering of mis- 
tletoe boughs at Christmas, in England and France, had descended from the 
Druids, was not deemed a sufficient reason for denouncing them as impure. 

By the theological faculty of the university of Paris, in 1398, a thing was de- 
clared superstitious when the effects expected from it could not be reasonably as- 
eribed either to God or to nature, which is his work.| A few passages from the 
writers of the middle age will show, as Marchangy observes, with what indefat- 
igable solicitude, and yet with what a gentle hand and admirable prudence, religion 
sought to extirpate error, to banish ignorance, and to spread the light of truth. 
Let us hear John of Salisbury :—“ Tiberius Cesar,” saith he, “ having a dread 
of thunder, used always to surround his head with laurel when a storm came on, 
for that leaf was thought to repel lightning. But what makes a man more secure 
is, if he preserve the faith of the cross in his breast, and bears the justice of faith 
upon his head, and makes with an innocent hand the sign of the cross upon his 
forehead, having Him always before his mind who secures His worshippers from 
all fear of the world, saying to them, ‘ A signis cceli ne timueritis que timent 


* 8. Bonifac. Epist. cxxi. + Gerberti Historia Nigre Silva, tom. i. passim. 
t Hurter, Geschichte Inn. III. i. 635. 
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gentes, quia ego vobiscum Dominus Deus vester.’ ”* So, when a Sinha al 
and terrified the court of Louis le Debonnaire, as it was generally said to 
the change of kingdoms and the deaths of kings, his astronomer, who vil 
ways in his palace, cited these words of the prophet to him ; upon which th 
peror replied, “ True, we ought to fear no other star but Him, who is the C 2 
of this star as of ourselves.’’+ a f 
“Some affirm,” says John of Salisbury, “ that it is unlucky to meet ap 
or other religious man ; I also believe it to be pernicious to go against nee onl 
priests, but any wise pate “ Whoever follows the vanity of dreams is li 
vigilant in the law of the Lord, and sleeps a pernicious sleep. Whoever exere soil 
his credulity upon the prestiges of dreams, departs as much from the sincerity 
faith as from the line of reason.’’§ 
Pope Innocent III. mentions, as one of the heavy charges against the King 0 
Portugal, his customs of regarding it as a dire omen if he should meet a monk o 
a priest coming towards him, and his keeping a pythoness or witch, to the peril _ 
of his soul, consulting her daily, and refusing to dismiss her at the call of | 
bishop. We may remark, that Cervantes makes the squire condemn the obsery. 
ance of omens on the authority of the village curate. : 3 
In the middle ages it was clearly recognized, that attention to omens wasiden- _ 
tical with the spirit of paganism. ‘“ The departure of King Don Sebastian ith, | 
his fleet for Africa,”’ says an old writer, “ was as sad as if the issue had been fore- 
seen by every one: for in such a crowd of men, of various conditions, embarking, — 
no one was seen to smile as in common at the beginning of expeditions, but as if the 
sad end were visible to all, every one complained that he was led unwillingly 
The king, after going on board, remained eight days in the port without leaving the ~ 
vessel ; during all that time, such was the mournful silence throughout the whe e . 
fleet, that there was not once heard the sound of a pipe or flute. At the first mo= 
ment of starting also, accidents occurred ; so that, if one had had faith like the 
ancients in auguries, there was enough to discourage the boldest.” 


Nor was the zeal of the ecclesiastics confined to the abolition of supersti ‘io rm 


a 


which wore the ancient form of the pagans. They pursued it with the ss me 
steadiness, under whatever color it might assume, according to the progress of s0- 
ciety and the social condition of mankind. By the canons of the council of Arle 1a 
in 475, the clerks were forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to use any kind 
of divination, by drawing the lots of the saints and the holy Scripture. All di-_ 
vination was forbidden as a grievous crime, compounded of idolatry, heresy, in- 
credulity, and ambition.** In the fourth book of the ordinances of Louis le De- 


bonnaire, were prohibited the Virgilian lots ;—* ut nullus in Psalterio vel Ey ‘ 


* De Nugis Curialium, Lib. i. c. 13. + Vita et Actus Lud. Pii ap. Duchesne. tom. fi, 
$1. 18. $ Id. Lib. ii, ¢. 17. | Epist. Liv. xiv. 8. 
Hieron. Conestaggii de Portug. et Castel. conjunct, Lib. fi, a 
** Joan. Devoti. Instit. Canon. Lib. iv, tit. 18. = 
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pa head of divination, i in the Speculum Morale ascribed to Vincent of Pelateats 
is condemned «ll invocation of demons, all predictions by stones, or iron, or water, 
or fire, or air, or the stars; all regard to birds, the lines of men’s hands, dreams, 
the letters or page first seen in a book, dice, the figures formed by melted lead in 
water: “the folly of which,” says the author, “is manifest; since no body, 
earthly or celestial, can make any impression upon the understanding or the will, 
aud in these things one can only look for the causes of natural events.” All 
castings of lots, and ecclesiastical election by lot, are forbidden ; for if we read 
that St. Matthias was chosen by lot before Pentecost, as Bede remarks, it was be- 
cause the plenitude of the Holy Ghost had not then been shed upon the Chureh, 
for the seven deacons afterwards were not drawn by lot, but elected. Though, if 
there be necessity, it is lawful with due reverence to implore the divine judgment 
by lot 

Astrology was comprised in the anathema which the church pronounced against 
all erroneous conjectura, and vain sciences : its observations combined with magie 
were in great vogue, as may be witnessed in the books of Agrippa.t James of 
Toledo sent circular letters through the world, predicting, from astrological cal- 
culations, that in the year 1186 a mighty wind would arise from the west which 
would overthrow all things, so that men would have to take shelter in cav- 
erns ; and, it is mentioned, that he alarmed many. One may remark, that these 
superstitions were clearly distinguished and resisted, even where there was a total 
ignorance of pliysical science. Isidore, who says that the sun, on dipping into 
the sea, goes by unknown ways under the earth till it reaches the east, evinces a 
sound aud penetrating judgment in exposing the superstition of astrology ; “the 
observations of which,” he says, “are contrary to our faith, and ought to be so un- 
known to Christians that they should seem to have never been written down.”t 
Hildebert of Mans wrote a poem of fifteen cantos against astrology, and the Angel 
of the School combats the same error in a tract. “ De Judiciis Astrorum,” in 
which he shows that it isa grievous sin to follow the judgment of the stars in 
things which depend upon the will of man.§ Join of Salisbury remarks, that 
the mathematicians or astrologers err more dangerously even that the interpreters 
of dreams, since they seem to found their error on the solidity of nature and the 
strength of reason : so they begin from truth, that they may precipitate their fol- 
lowers and themselves into the abyss of falsehood. Astronomy,” he continues, 
“isa noble and glorious science, if it restrain the student within the bounds of 
moderation ; but if he pass beyond, through vanity, lie becomes a disciple not so 
much of philosophy as of impiety.” He then commences an elaborate demonstra- 
tion of the error and danger of the astrologers, refuting them from the doctrine 
of providence, and of the freedom of the human will.|| 


* Vine. Bellov. Spec. Mor. Lib. iii. p. 111. dist. 27. + Lib. ii, ¢. 2. 
tlsid. Etymolog. Lib. iii. | § Opuse. xxvi. | De Nugis Carialium, Lib. ii. e. 18-26. 
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The ars notoria is pronounced unlawful in the Speculum Morale 
Vincent, on the ground that, to acquire knowledge it makes use of th 


have not of themselves the virtue of causing knowledge, such as the insp 
certain figures, or the uttering of unknown words: and, therefore, this is an | 
of signs, but not of signs divinely instituted, as are the Sacramental signs ; thei 
fore, these are empty signs, and, consequently, pertaining to certain compan y 
demons ; and, therefore, the art is to be wholly condemned and fled from by 
Christian.* . 
Judicial astrologers were condemned, not only by the ecclesiastical, but also by — 
the civil laws. St. Augustin mentions the expulsion of an astrologer from the — 
church,+ as does also St. Epiphanius. Magicians and malignant contriyers of 
diabolic art were excommunicated, and were to be punished with death, accord- 
ing to the laws of Constantine, without hope of pardon at Easter.t i 
The terror which these inspired in the ancient world, and the enormous crime 
associated with such professions, will explain this severity ; yet it iscertain that 
during the middle ages the infliction of capital punishment for such offences was_ 
rare. We find the ecclesiastical arm frequently stretched out to save suspected 
















persons from the ferocity of the populace, and even from the cruelty of the civil 
tribunals, St. Agobart, bishop of Lyons in 833, besides writing a treatise againsiy 
the popular opinion that storms were raised by certain enchanters, styled in the” 
Capitularies of Charlemagne, “ Tempestarii sive immissores tempestatum,” ex= 
erted himself to deliver three men and a woman from the mob, who were drag-— 
ging them to put them to death for it ; and not without great difficulty did he sag | 
ceed. In the“ Speculum Morale,” saielieil to Vincent de Beauvais, there is | 
anecdote related of a priest, who, being told by a certain old woman, who pr 
tended to be a witch, that she and her companions had often entered his house at 
midnight in spite of all locks and bolts, led her into a chamber, and having] 
the door, inflicted a severe chastisement, desiring her, at the same time, — 
cise her sortilegious power, if she really possessed it, and escape.§ : 
The punishment of such persons was very different after the establishment 0 | 
the new religious opinions. It was not till 1562, under Elizabeth, that a formal 
statute against sorcery, as penal in itself, was passed in England, “ The Church 
of Rome,” says the author of Letters on Demonology, “ was unwilling, in her 
period of undisputed power, to call in the secular arm ~to punish persons for 
witchcraft ; a crime which could, according to her belief, be subdued by the spire 
itual arm alone: but wherever the Calvinist interest became predominant, a gen- 
eral persecution of sorcerers seemed a necessary consequence.” He then re 
the atrocious cruelties practised in Sweden, in the vear 1669, and 1670 ee 


in. England, with sanction of the parliament, by Calamy, Baxter, and Hop-_ 








* Spec. Mor. iii. Lib. iii. 27. + Tract, in. Ps. 61. t Joan. Devot. Lib, iv, tit. 14 
$ Spec. Mor, Lib. iii. p. 111. 27. 
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en re Si Matthew Hule and Sir Thomas Brown acquiescing ; 
ls, “ even the Indians were struck with wonder at the proceedings 
e » English ugainst the witches in New England, and drew disadvanta- 
s comparisons between them and the French, among whom, they said, ‘ the 
. Spirit sends no witches.” Through the whole of the sixteenth, and 
eater part of the seventeenth century, little abatement of such persecution 
: g tfaced in the kingdom, 

But Jet us return to ages of faith. In the Speculum Morale, ascribed to Vin- 
nt, under the head of superstitious observances, we find condemned all attempts 
discover truth by unknown letters or figures, or the notary art, the use of 

Ivins and medicaments depending upon charmed words or prayers without re- 
gard to their natural properties, the attempt to make use of diabolical agency, or 
to impart the power of it to others, all the thousand observances of natural events 
as predicting the future without regard to their natural effects, the suspending of 
_ sacred words to the neck, with the idea of there being a force in the words them- 
| "selves to help them; for if the evangelic words profit them not when heard in 
their ears, how can they save them when hung from their neck. So that all is 
uperstition in observances, which does not belong to the divine reverence : as if 
hanging a reliquary, faith should be placed, not in God and in his saints, but 
‘in the form of the stone, as for example in its being triangular.* 
- Amulets and written charms, the use of which prevails at the present day to 
such an extent in the east,f had been condemned, under pain of excommunication, 


the eouncil of Laodicea in the fourth century, and the censure of charms to 















vious times of calamity, prohibited with especial energy all inventions of su- 
perstition. Thus Pope Innocent the First would not suffer Honorius to employ 













the ‘Tuscan astrologers and mathematicians in defending Rome against Alaric by 
he’ enchantments, but prevailed upon him to publish a severe law against them. 
Ti e capitulary of Herard, bishop of Tours, in 858, imposed public penance on all 
perso ns who practised divination and sorcery. The ancient Roman Penitential 


eribed a penance of seven years to all who applied to such arts. The Peni- 
tential of Theodore reduced the term to one year, or to a fast of three Lents. Bede, 


in his Collection of Canons,t and Pope Gregory III., prescribe a penance of from 

months to three years to all who have had recourse to divinations, according 
| Wes extent of their fault. By the laws of the Visigoths in Spain, those who had 
“recourse to sortileges or magic could not be received as witnesses.§ Among the 
statutes of St. Boniface we read, the priest who practised any magical arts, or who 


*Dis, 28. Lib. iii. p. 111. + Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, 1. t C. xi. 
—«§ Lib. ii. tit, iv. 1. 
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interpreted dreams isto be panied withthe utmost severity 0 be 
in the ecclesiastical laws, collected by the Abbot Rhegino fori: 
we find that the bishop was to inquire whether any one dealt in magi nd : a | 
there were any women, who, by drugs or incantations, pretended to r 
hatred.+ In the Collection of Canons published by D'Aichery, which date 
ably from the ninth century, we read, that he who practised magical ar 
be deposed and confined during life in a monastery. an 
The horror which such practices inspired is well expressed in a poem taken fr 
a life of St. Basil, ascribed to his contemporary St. Amphilochius, ee f I 
nium, of which a Latin version is given by Rosweyde in his lives of the f 
describing the terror of the youth who is about to consult a wizard. The p 
cludes with this terrible intimation :-— 






























** And he could then almost have given 
His fatal purpose o’er ; 
But his good Angel had left him 
When he entered the sorcerer’s door.” 


Burchard, bishop of Worms, at the beginning of the eleventh century, publish 
many decrees prohibiting all kinds of superstition ; and at the end of thet elf 
century, many councils imposed severe penances on those who had recourse tos 
perstitious practices, though under the form of medicinal. This included tl 
superstitious wearing of precious stones to ward off diseases, which may be 
to Aristotle in his book on stones, and to which a no less illustrious philosoph 
than Sir Isaac Newton seems to have attached credit. Burton gravely treats upe 
the virtue of certain stones worn on the person, to produce moral effects, and aft 
speaking of amulets and plants gathered on Friday, concluded with Renodius, “ 
say they are not altogether to be rejected.” || If, however, we find that, follow 
Pliny, it was supposed by Albert the Great, and Guevara, the confessor of Charl 
V., that certain stones really possessed medicinal properties, we must not conelu 
that against such an opinion the censures of the church were applicable : “Ti 
proved,” says the Moral Mirror, “ that bodies have certain occult properti 
the loadstone, and, therefore, it is not superstition to try them in various e 
binations, provided no characters be added, which cannot give force to nature.” 

Totally unconnected with scientific speculations, was .the error against 
such dreadful penalties were appointed by many councils, in reference to th 
who wore amulets and phylacteries. 

In the books of occult philosophy by Cornelius Agrippa, we can see how mal 
forms of writing holy words, in Latin or Hebrew, were used superstitious), x 
charms. The Rabbinical writers had innumerable secrets of this kind ; and 


i 
* Dacher. Spicil. ix. + Ap. Hartzheim Concilia Germ, ii. i‘ f 
t Cap. 59. ex Concilio Toletano, iv. 29. wa + 
§ Le Brun. Hist. des Pratiques Superstitieuses, tom. i. 383. JIL5. 


{ Vince. Bellov. Spec. Morale, 111. Lib. iii. 28 
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rippa shows how there are to be written on parchment, in gold lettera, words 
‘out of the Bible.* A distinction, however, was to be made even here, for as the 
‘continuator of Vincent of Beauvais’ work observes, “ If relics or sacred readings 
are carried around the neck through reverence for God and the saints, they are 
lawful ; but if any thing vain be added, as for instance, that it must be in a tri- 
angular vessel or such like, which in no way pertains to the reverence of God, 
* they become superstitious.”+ In like manner, Jolm of Salisbury, while exposing 
the folly and turpitude of superstition, takes care to show that pious practices of 
devotion, analogous to the touching of our Lord’s garments, such as repeating the 
Lord's prayer in administering medicine to the sick, or making the sign of the 
cross over the drink, or reading a chapter of the Gospels, or any thing done from 
true faith, and referred to the glory of the omnipotent God, may be retained, not 
only without sin, but, as is proved, he says, by experience, with utility ; while 
all practices not included under this head, are not so much to be despised as to be 
fled from.t One need only look into the collection of Ives de Chartres to see 
what was the zeal of the Church, in the middle ages, against superstitions of every 
kind.§ 

Descending to later times, we find the council of Narbonne, in 1555, proclaim- 
ing that bishops ought to oppose superstition with as much force as they resist 
heresy, and that it is one of their principal duties to prevent sortileges, divinations, 
and enchantments, from being disseminated in their dioceses. The first council 
of Milan, in 1565, enters with great detail upon the subject, and imposes severe 
penance upon such as wore or sold charmed rings, or professed to foretell actions, 
depending on the free will of men, or who, in beginning a journey, or setting 
about any enterprise, should observe days, or the ery or flight of birds. Finally, 
we may remark, that against all arts of this kind the Roman pontiffs have enacted 
laws, as in the decretals of Gregory 1X., Leo. X., Sixtus V., Gregory XV., 
Urban VIII., and Benedict XIV. Modern writers, I am aware, have been 
pleased to condemn and ridicule these sentences, though the bull of the latter 
pontiff against sorcery, even stript of its authoritative character, as emanating from 
a head so little credulous, ought to be sufficient to make the prudent pause. 
The fact, however, that men opposed to the Catholic church on professedly 
feligious and philosophical grounds should be found taking part against her in 
this contest, and evincing a sympathy with her antagonists, even of this order, is 
assuredly remarkable. Her zeal against paganism they stigmatize as a barbarous 
fanaticism—her endeavor by spiritual and intellectual means to check supersti- 
tion under other forms, as being itself unnecessary and eminently superstitious, 
implying a belief in things which do not exist. Gibbon, and the writers who 
follow in his steps, seem full of indignation, and full of compassion, whenever re- 


* Lib. iii. ; + Vine. Bellov. Spec. Mor. 111. Lib. iii. c. 28, 
¢ De Nugis Curialium, Lib. ii. c. 1. 17. § Ivon. Carnot. Decret. Pars xi. 
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minded of the contest of the church with paganism. In allusion to this, H 
laments, if not loudly, yet deeply, what he terms the fanaticism of the Christ 
in the time of Constantine, and he seems to have no terms strong enough td 
press his feeling on the conduct of the bishops and monks of Gall in the 4 
century. Poor St. Martin, for what he thought a holy work, incurs fre _ 
learned man the charge of having displayed the fanatical rage of a monk, uni 
with the destructive spirit of a soldier, Every idol which falls draws forth fi 
exclamations from him against the herd of monks, who spread such ~in 
land. * i 
An historian of the ages of faith can hardly be expected to enter formally 
the justification of the Catholic society, on the ground of its hostility to the idol 
trous superstition of pagan times. Happily, too, the influence of writers, ian 
class to which I allude, seems in general on the decline. ‘To know sonora f 
the history relative to these decrees of the Church, must be at all times useful 
it is well to cast a look back at the gloomy depths from which the human 
has been drawn, at the dense clouds of horrid darkness, which have passed fr 
this region of the earth. ‘‘ We are so accustomed,” says Frederick Schlegel, or 
view the fabulous world and the gods of Greece, only on the poetic side, asa m re 
beautiful poem, that we are quite surprised and mortified when we stumble une 
expectedly upon some fact of history, which reveals the peculiar spirit, and the” 
real foundation of the whole of heathenism ; such, for example, as that Themis. 
tocles himself, the deliverer of Greece, had offered a human sacrifice of three youn: - 


i i 


men.”+ The opinion of these writers respecting the inutility, and even superstie — 
tion of the ecclesiastical censures against those who practised magical arts, has,at | 
first, greater appearance of plausibility, and will require a more formal refutation, 
And now I might say with Cardan, “ Our bark has just escaped the vast sea, tem=_ 
pest tossed, of hnman wisdom, enters upon the deep gulf of darkness, where 
nothing but thefts, fires, witcheraft, murders, false images, execrable sacrifices, 
delusions, shadows, and vanities; and, as in dreams, with a disturbed mind, 
seem to behold black clouds and terrific spectres, suns shining at midnight, and” 
bleeding moons, and horrific monsters, so doth this everlasting cave of all evils, 
this vortex of wickedness, now offer itself to perplex and to dismay.”’t ie. 

Who so little conversant with the history of ages past as not to have heard of — 
the belief of the human race in the possibility of the rational creature having ’ ; 
supernatural intercourse with the invisible powers of evil, which exist in the unt. | 
verse ! When we open the ancient books, we meet with many imitations of this 
conviction—with many reputed facts related, in support of it, and what is also cer 
tain, there is corresponding to such notes a secret chord within our breasts, whic » 


cannot without considerable difficulty be silenced or unstrung! Alas ! how dif- 


* Heeren, Geschichte der Classischen Litteratur im Mittelalter, i. t. 49. . 
+ Philosophie der Geschichte, i, 223. t Cardani de Sapientia, Lib. iv 














ipsenii' doa fst now tes seen, by only stepping aside a little — 
yace om that which we have lately witnessed, while contemplating the blessed 
n of heart, who beheld God! , Nor can we avoid wholly omitting to observe 
other procession, by denying, in limine, the truth of the human traditions ; 
jt is an historical fact, that while there has been a successive series of 
» and just men, beatified even on earth by the vision of their Creator, 
so has there also been a successive series of persons deep in guilt and shame, 
q cultivating sympathy with night and darkness, devoted to a demoniae mysti- 
cism, ‘who sought to behold his enemy, who believed that they had attained 
é jn nocturnal visions that horrible point of evil, and who were deemed by their 
’ contemporaries to have had their wills in that respect gratified.* What kind 
of! personages then are these? No one can be at a loss to answer this ques- 
‘tion, who is at the pains to open history, or to consult the popular traditions 
‘of any country. It is immaterial what choice we make of instances ; let us 
-_ take the first which accident recalls. Here then is one of whom our old Nor- 
A “man writers write darkly ; it is the mother of Ranulfe Flambart, an unworthy 
“bishop of Durham in the reign of William Rufus, of a plebeian race, who was, 
"they all declare, a sorceress, and had converse with the demon, in whose intimacy 
she had lost an eye, and on her son’s fall she passed the seas into Normandy 
_ with her treasure, exposed to the derisions of her fellow travellers, on account of 
her criminal enchantments ; so speaks Orderie Vitalis.t She who follows is tue 
er of Balak, a distinguished warrior against the Christians in Palestine, who 













was a very skilful sorceress, and who predicted the future, and observed the stars.} 
“ All day the wizard lady sat aloof, spelling out serolls of dread antiquity.” 
This applies also to the next in view—Madame Tiphaine Raguenel, daugh- 
, - of the Viscount de la Belliere, and wife of Bertrand du Guesclin ; ; she retired 


her r love for the sciences, and, tans’ ae oa anced ene Dom Huyn nes says 
; of afer This lady, well educated in philosophy and judicial astronomy, exercised 
herself continually on this rock, in contemplation of the stars, and in alesitattoina 
“an making experiments. It seems she even remained on Mount St. Michael 
till a very advanced age, and that she rarely left it. In 1374 she was still there, 
at the ie end of which your she died in one oF pee castles in Brittany. Some of 


veilum, of one hundred pages, with cabalistic figures and colored vignettes, which 
was is carefully preserved by the curate of Pludihen.”§ But there are darker figures 
4 of th his class, for Spenser does but copy from historic records, 


a _* Goérres die Christliche Mystik, i. 20 + Lib. x. ¢ Id. Lib. xi. 
-§ Hist. de Mt. S. Mic, 226. | 
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aie stew een: esi 
Mone A little cottage, built of sticks and reedes, — 
: , _ [In homely wise, and wal'd with sods around ; 
— In which a witch did dwell in loathly weedes, 
And wilfull want, all careless of her needes ; 
So choosing solitaire to abide 
Far from all neighbors, that her divelish deedes 
_ And hellish arts from people she might hide, 
And hurt far off unknowne whomever she envide.* 


Characters of this kind are not confined to our annals, as every classie¢ scho 
knows. Socrates himself did not disdain to consult one of them: such Hi tl 
divining stranger who gave to him, he says, “ the best accouut of the origin 
love ;” so that when called upon at Agatho’s banquet, to give his opinion respe 
ing it, he only cited what he had heard once from this witch, or, as he olla 
this divining woman, who was wise, and knew many other things, for she foreto 
the plague of Athens ten years before it occurred ; he contented himself with n 
peating her conversation with him. “ What diesel she held with me,” 
says to the company, “I will endeavor to relate to you.” t ‘i 

We have seen but women ; no less formidable are the representations of an i 
ard. There were feudal barons, there were men even of sainted habit, who migl 
have heard addressed to themselves such words as those of the abbot of St. 1 
rice to Manfred, 






** 1 know that with mankind, 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite’s, were it but holy.” 


These were the men dwelling in embattled towers perched on precipitous eragt 
or within the cloistered enclosures of the pure and innocent, who might have sai 
with a poet of congenial mind, | 


+ And then | dived 
In my lone wanderings, to caves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect. and drew 
From withered bones, and skulls, and heap'’d up dust, « 
Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass‘d 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in the old time : 
Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 
He, who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara.” 





If we will hear the ancient chronicles, many were the men, who thus wi 
earnest thought heaped knowledge from forbidden mines of lore, who { 
quented no other schools besides the caves of Toledo and Salamanca, no ¢ h 


_ * Book iii, 7. + Plato, Conviv. 22 
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hooks besides the Clavicules and the Grimoires, no other masters but the de- 


: In vain, to soothe his wayward fate, 


The cloister oped her pitying gate ; 
In vain, the learning of the age 
Unclasp'd the sable-letter’d page ; 
Even in its treasures he could find 
Food for the fever of his mind. 
Eager he read whatever tells 

Of magic, cabala, and spells, 

And every dark pursuit allied 

To curious and presumptuous pride. 


Such men, though not openly denounced, were regarded with as much terror as 
if it had been proved by demonstration ocular, that they were bound in the belt 
of Peter the First, king of Castile, after it had been charmed by the Jew magi- 
cian, whom Maria de Pedilla employed.* In effect what passed in their secret 
studies at the back of the houses, could hardly remain perpetually unknown, and 
it was certainly enough to awaken fears; for there, in hours of darkness and tem- 
pest, these men were employed with strange instruments of undiscoverable art 
around them. Clothed in long robes on which cabalistic characters were traced, 
having generally at their side some hideous creature, with hell’s stamp upon him, 
dressed in magical garments, to fetch and set down things at their bidding, while 
the floor was covered over with circles, and the room hung round with conse- 
erated tapers and human skeletons, they were muttering from some great book, 
pacing with measured steps to and fro, then lifting up a face of ghastly paleness 
to look out on the night, then kneeling down and touching the ground with their 
forehead ; then in the on rush of the storm was heard suddenly a medley of voices, 
as in a quarrel ; then, again, as in talk, then as whispering and laughing, while 
lightning and thunder chased each other ; and the house seemed to tremble to its 
Jowest foundations. 

The narratives respecting magicians that were current in the middle ages, have 
all a certain similarity to each other. Let us hear some of them: in the Mag- 
num Chronicon Belgicum we read as follows :—“ In the city of Utrecht, between 
Brabant and Cologne, arrived a certain teacher from Toledo, who was a great 
necromancer, and wholly given to the devil. While sitting at table with the 
clergy, whom he would, he permitted to eat, and whom he would, he sent to 
sleep ; wherefore eight vain clerks sought to be intimate with him. It is said 
that he drew a circle with strange characters round the edge, placed these eight 
clerks within it, laid three seats, which he said were for the three Magi, and on 
the outside prepared another for Epanamon,—that about midnight he flayed a 
eat, and cut two pigeons in halves, and invoked three demons to supper,—that 
they told the clerks they should have their evil will fulfilled—that the Magister 


* Roderici Santii Episc. Hist. Hispanice, P. iv. c. 14. 
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* 
then held impious conversation against Christ and Christians, till the rising 
the sun, when he let the clerks depart, and commanded them in future to d 
the incarnation.’ | eee i 
A story told me by Godescalk of Walmunstein, a monk of happy memory, sa 
Cesarius of Heisterbach, should not be omitted. One day he asked a clerk an 
magician to relate something wonderful respecting his art. The magician repli 
I can tell you a fact, which occurred at Toledo, my native city. Many scholar: 
from different countries were there, for the express purpose of studying magi¢ 
among them some youths from Bavaria and Suabia, who persuaded their maste 
at length to give them visible proof of his power. He took them ata convenient! ; 
hour into the open country, and enclosed them within a circle, admonishing them 
as they valued their lives not to leaveit, to give nothing to the demons, and tor - 
ceive nothing from them. Soon there appeared all manner of figures, endeayor- 
ing to allure them beyond it ; one of them accepting a ring, was instantly drag- 
ged away, and all vanished. The students threatened their master with death un-_ 
less he were restored ; and hegthrough fear of death, succeeded by his art in ree 
storing him to his companions ; but his face was so emaciated and pale, that ne 
resembled a corpse raised from the tomb. This student soon after retired into a 
monastery. a! 
Representations of this kind are probably new to no one ; but the point for 13. 


to determine is, whether these rest upon any substantial ground of truth, or are 







merely the result of wandering and excited imaginations, though at whatever 

. . . . "* 
clusions we may arrive on this head, the charge against the Church for condemn- 
ing such superstitions, and against the Catholic society of the ages of faith for 
garding them with horror, is equally untenable, since whether we believe or n¢ 
in the reality of the supernatural intercourse, the crimes which unquestionably re he 
sulted from the desire of maintaining it, were not the less numerous and detesta= 
ble. It may be true that all which John Nider says of magicians, in the fiftl 


Berne, and from a Benedictine monk, who before his conversion had been a neo 
romancer, a buffoon, a player and jongleur in the court of secular princes, yet 
Gabriel Naudé cannot on such ground convince us that the guilt of these super-— 
stitions has been exaggerated. If men were found by night near gibbets, gather= 
ing up the hair, or the nails, or the teeth, or bones of the malefactor, over whose F 
minds and bodies while living the demon had had such power, or groping im” 
graves, or descending into catacombs carrying tapers, altar stones, missals, chalices, " 
and vestments for the holy mass, with some youth at their side, whose wild ray-_ 
ings for the loss of one that had been dearly loved, all his fellow scholars knew j 
or if in their houses were discovered venomous herbs, unknown ointments, toads, z 
brass and leaden plates with barbarous words or characters engraven on them, one 
can very easily understand why, at least, the ecclesiastical authority should have | 


taken alarm, since its aim was always to prevent crime, and these were no slight 
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tions that minds were capable of intending to commit it to an extent that . 

knew no limits but the human or Satanic power ; for, according to the traditions 

of those who dealt with hell, it was not candles alone moulded beneath the mid- 

night darkness of the new moon, nor the mere uttering magical words and incan- 

tations that could give one the mastery over the soul of another ; there was much 
more belonging to such works, as the initiated well knew. Rites and spells, with- 

+ out blood, were incomplete, and conjurations required the very pain of its outgush- 
ing screams, and the agonies of death. 

In the year 1829, while the sophists of France were clamorous against the 
Holy See for exhorting the clergy to take measures to check sorcery, the journals 
were publishing accounts of wretches killing boys from having been told by 
witches that nothing could cure their disease but the fat of Christian innocents. 
Three years have not elapsed since a man murdered a shepherd, near Insterburgh, 
in Prussia, who, on being arrested, confessed that he had done so in order to ob- 
tain a fat, with which he was told a torch could be made that would render him 
invisible. That crimes of this nature were always associated with such arts, is a 
fact that admits of no dispute. The Arians accused St. Athanasius of having 
killed Arsenins, to make use of his hand for magical purposes ; and when the 
bishop was found to be alive, they ascribed his appearance to the diabolie power 

_ of the saint, who, at their suggestion, was banished tou Treves. 

_ The work of Gabriel Naudé, entitled ‘‘ Apology for the great Personages sus- 
pected of Magic,’’ undoubtedly reflects credit on the ingenuity of the learned col- 
lector who formed the Mazarine library ; but that he fails in attaining his object 
is the conclusion at which I think every one who reads it attentively must arrive. 
“True,” as Roger Bacon observes, “ many books were reputed amongst mag- 
ical, which were not such, but contained the dignity of wisdom.”* Believe, then, 
if you please, might some have justly said, that I can do strange things ; I have 
onyersed with a magician, most profound in his art, and yet not damnable ; 
true, again, the popular suspicions were sometimes directed against men as magi- 
cians, who had no fault, but in whose fortunes there seemed something singular. 
‘Trithemius relates a remarkable instance ; St. Simeon, from Syracuse, in Sicily, 
was a recluse at Treves: like holy Abraham, he had left his country for God, 
and gone first to Jerusalem and thence to Mount Sinai, where he became a monk 
in the convent of St. Catherine. Some years after he returned to Jerusalem, where 
he met Boppo, archbishop of Treves, in 1015, who induced him to accompany 
him to Treves : the archbishop gave him a lodging in a lofty tower, at the black 
gate, which, says the abbot, is still called Simeon’s tower, and there this wanderer 
endured many trials ; for the people, not knowing his sanctity, cried out that he 
was a magician and necromancer ; and whenever the crops failed, or storms dev- 
astated the land, or any evil befell the city, they ascribed it to him ; and often 


* Lib. de Potestate Artis et Nature, cap. 3. 
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. they came with fagote, and tried to set fire to the tower, a 
_ were often heard crying round the tower, that he was an impious m 
the holy servant of God persevered, sat dca ac nail sec 
and after his death the abbot Eberwen wrote his history, and near the b bl: 
a church of canons was founded, and the people recognized their erm ie a4 
Greek psalter, in ancient letters, small but legible and beautiful, we saw, s: 
Trithemius, in the monastery of Thelejeusi.* That such cases did occur mi 
be inferred indeed from the ecclesiastical laws collected by the abbot Rheg 
the ninth century, which ordered the bishop to inquire on his visitation wheth 
any one charged another with being a sorcerer ; for by acapitalary of Charlem 
such a charge insured the death of the traducer.t - 
No doubt also the object of some authors has been mistaken, as when perso 
seeing in catalogues that Alexander of Aphrodisee had written on magical arts, § 
Thomas on judicial astrology, and Roger Bacon on necromancy, fancied that th 
wrote to teach and recommend these things. Further, it is certain that charletan 
used to pretend that such and guch books, compiled by modern hands, had be 


written by great men, Thus, Chicus says, that he had seen a book of magic, com 
posed by Cham, and another by Solomon ; Trithemius, for example, had to defer 
himself from a charge of magic, in consequence of a book which was falsely as 
cribed tohim: but when all this is granted, we are yet far from the inference drawi 
by Naudé, for that Galen, as he says himself, should have been suspected of mag- 
ie, from having cured a fever by bleeding in two days, that Pope Leo IIL, tow hon 
was falsely ascribed the book, entitled, “ Enchiridion Leonis Paps contra omnié 
Mundi Pericula ;” that Pope Silvester, William of Paris, Robert of Lincoln, Al 
fred the Great, Roger Bacon, and Thomas Bungers, should have been obnoxi¢ ust 
a similar charge ages after their death, and when books were attributed to the 
which they never wrote, as when the alchemists published works in the nam 
of Albertus Magnus, are facts which can never be admitted as evidence of the least 
weight to prove the proposition that there has been no such thing in the world: 
a diabolic tradition and demoniac worship. Notwithstanding the assertions 6 
Naudé, we have only to read the works of Jamblichus on Mysteries, of Porphy rr 
on Sacrifices, of Plotinus on Demonology, and of Proclus on Magic, to be convinced 
~ that all the horrors generally implied in the term, “ the black art,” were taught b 
those men. Besides, let it be remarked, that the seven wise men of Greece ' ver 
never suspected of magic—that Plato was never accused of magic—that the dit 
ciples of Pythagoras were never accused of magic, though their master was. Why 
spare Thales the Milesian, so learned an astronomer, or Hecateus and Aristagot 7 
the first inventors of geometry, astronomy, and arithmetic—none of whom werea 
cused of magic? On the other hand, all ancient authors agree that Zoroaster f ) pe > 


+) 


tised magic—that Pythagoras was also a magician appears from what his gre: 
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4 admirers ‘recount respecting the voice of the rivers which addressed him. The tes- 
timony of Jamblichus, Pliny, Origen, Tertullian, St. Justin, St. Cyril, St. Augus- 
tin, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Porphyry, must surely outweigh the suggestions 
of Monsieur Naudé? What has he advanced to make us reject the ancient concur- 
sing testimonies respecting the magical practices of Democritus, Empedocles and 
Apollonius? James of Autun, a Capuchin friar, in a very learned and curious 
work,* has examined the different assertions of Naudé, and has undermined his 
conclusion by showing that the illustrious men, whom he cites as having been sus- 
pected of magic, were not suspected by their contemporaries, and that for be- 
lieving in the truth of the charge against others, we have even their own ad- 
missions. 

Chicus, ZEsculanus, Scaliger, and even Cardan, all professed to have had con- 
yersations with their demon ; the latter is, at least, so far guilty, that he boasted 
of having an hereditary demon from his father, of whom he says, “ such was his 
skill in necromancy, that he surpassed all men of our age.” The book which 
Alchindus wrote, De Motu Diurno et de Theoria Magicarum Artium, proves that 
he knew the practice of that art ; the cures by certain enchanted words made by 
Anselm of Parma, are too well attested to be denied. The Heptameron, of the 
far-famed Peter of Apono, is the most abominable of all books. This extraor- 
dinary man was born at Abano, near Padua, in 1250 ; he was a physician and 
astrologer, deeply versed in the learning of Averroes ; he wrote Conciliator Dif- 
ferentiarum Philosophicarum et preecipue Medicorum—having for his assistant 
Arnold of Villeneuve, though a man very unlike himself. To learn from this 
Peter, and to see him, the wild youth flocked to Padua from Spain and England, 
and the German Empire, and from the far parts of Poland. In the eightieth year 
of his age he was accused of magical arts, and he died in the year 1305, before his 
trial was over, but his three books were burned in the public square of Padua : 
the first is called Feptameron, which is now printed at the end of the first volume 
of the works of Agrippa ; the second is called, by Trithemius, Elucidarium 
Necromanticum ; and the last is called by the same author, Liber Experimento- 
rum Mirabilium de Annulis, secundum 28 Mansiones Lune : his skill in astron- 
omy appears from the astronomical figures which he caused to be painted in the 
great hall of the palace of Padua, and from his translations of the works of Rabi 
Abraham Abenezra. Baptist the Mantuan calls him “a man of great, but of too 
audacious learning.”+ It is true the inscription on the base of his statue in the 
palace of Padua affirms, that he was absolved of the charge of heresy ; but his 
own confessions attest his guilt, for he admits that he owed all his success to his 
having prayed always when the moon was in conjunction with Jupiter, in the head 
of the dragon. Henry Cornelius Agrippa was also suspected and accused publicly 


* L’Incredulite Scavante et la Credulite Ignorante au Sujet des Magiciens et des Sorciers, 
avec la Responsea l’Apologie de M. Naudé, Lyon, MDcLXxxr, + Lib. i. de Patientia, cap. 3. 
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of magic ; he complains that some have declaimed against him in the chur 
before the promiscuous people, accusing him of impiety, while others have w 
pered in corners to excite prelates and kings against him, in consequence of 
books on occult science.* His many journeys were explained by say ing, t 
could not remain long in any one place, without his magical practices being 
covered, and that therefore he moved from place to place. His keeping al 
five or six dogs in his house, two of which were always in his study, | 
are specified in many of his epistles, and for which epitaphs were written by so 
of his friends, gave occasion to the saying, that the devil conversed with him i 
the form of a black dog. Naudé acknowledges, that if the composing books. 
magic were sufficient proof against any one, all the eloquence of the bar of Pari 
could not exculpate Agrippa from being a magician. In his books on O | 
Philosophy he expressly teaches the invocation of demons, with all the 
and ceremonies of magic. With respect to Raymund Lully, Arnold de Vill le- 
neuve, St. Thomas, Albert the Great, and other illustrious men of this class, namet 
by Naudé, it is false that the¥*were accused of magic, for the popular i 
well as the highest authority of their respective times, always declared them 
worthy of honor and veneration. Trithemius shows that Albert the Great, so f 
from writing any books of necromancy and magic, on the contrary refuted all suc : 
superstitions in his Astronomiz Speculem.t+ The eloquent complaints, therefore, 
of a recent author, respecting the intellectual state of society in the middle ves, 
are proved groundless, by the simple fact, that these men were not suspected of 
magic by their contemporaries, as he supposes. 

Let us endeavor to trace briefly, with ancient authors, the history of this a 
science, and then to explain in what it was thought to consist. According to he 
early Christian philosophers, the demons were authors of idolatry and magi¢; | 
and in the second age of the world, the academies of magicians began. St, Cle 
ent believes that magic was the capital crime which provoked the wrath of Ge 
and made him drown the world in the deluge. Cham, it is supposed, revived it 
and taught it to his son Mesraim, from whom the Egyptians, Babylonians, and~ 
Persians learned it. Traces of its predominance can be witnessed in the march | 
of Xerxes, when the horrid rite was celebrated at the nine ways, for each of whie 7 
a boy and a maid were buried alive. The race of sorceresses who wandered out f . 
Colchis, and sought by the dark practices of black magic to obtain ends beyond — 
mortality, transmitted the doctrines of demoniac mysticism, while all the arts of 















natural magic were studied by the priests of idols.t 

Some have aseribed a peculiar interest in such arts to particular regions of the 
earth, St. Epiphanius says, that the Carpocratians were the inventors of philtres — 
to fetter the will of man, and make love and hatred grow up in the heart. 
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tenc di ng 4 solenéh details, it is pee from the Holy Scriptures, that the 


of diabolie arts in general began very early, The sorceries of the Egyp- 
: s and of the Jews, when St. Paul was at Ephesus, are known to every 


sen in magic, The sorceries of Simon Magus for a long time convinced ihe 
ople of Samaria, from the least to the greatest, that he was the great power 
of God. Being diseomfited by St. Philip, he removed to Rome, where, by his 
witcherafts i in the time of Claudius, he gained such reputation that he had a statue 
wt up to him as a god.* Tertullian reproached the Romans with having placed 
Saas among their deities ; which testimony is sufficient to disprove the opinion ot 
- some modern scholars, nthe refuse to admit the fact, and substitute the inserip- 
tion Semoni Deo Tal for Semoni Deo sancto, St. Isidore says, that the vanity 
of magical arts taugiit by Zoroaster and Democritus, from the traditions of evil 
j angels, flourished throughout all the world for many ages.+ 
To counteract and imitate the divine ordinance of a traditionary instruction to 
the human race, the ancient writers suppose that the demon provided a tradition 
of his own, which appeared in the degradation of the Jewish, the Mahometan, 
| and some modern sects ; and that, to entice mortals by promising a restoration 
of the original idhecs of nature, he included in it a doctrine of devils, by 
which men were to be brought into communion with beings of angelic nature, 
‘The constant tradition of this diabolie sect is attested by Tertullian, St. Justin, 
St. Irenzeus, St. Cyprian, St. Clement, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustin. It can 
be traced through the middle ages ; and its existence at the present day, not only 
n the east, where it reigns as in the days of Pharaoh,t but also in some of the 
secret societies spread over Europe, is doubted by no one who has extensive com- 











munications ; though certain individuals, even belonging to these societies, may 
t conceive it pears ; for all things are not for all; and a in the rites of 












ry the mysteries,—so here, to answer the purpose of those who are hand 

there must be rich men and noble to play an analogous part. 

a Pliny says that magic was so much accredited in his time, that almost the whole 
‘was under its domination ; he remarks, too, that these Oriental superstitions 
found so rooted in Britsin; that they might be thought to have been first de- 

rived thence. “ Adeo ista toto mundo consensere,” he concludes, “ quanquam 

i et sibi ignoto.”§ 

ery one knows how the poets and-philosophers were familiar with this dia- 
ic tradition ; Horace attesting the enchantments of Canidia, Homer those of 

Cine ond Ovid those of Medea ; in which representations Lactantius observes that 

il have only worked upon a ground of truth. 


; ae Just. Mart. Apolog ii. _ + Etymolog. viii. 9% 
t Lane’s Modern Egyptians, i. 341. § Nat. Hist. c. i. 
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Numa Pompilius had reduced the diabolic lore to seven books in Le 
in Greek. “ Not wishing,” says St. Augustin, “ that men should learn hi 
science, and yet fearing to violate what was taught him by iceomagll 
have his books buried with him in his sepulehre, which, on being dug up 
the consulship of Cornelius and Bevius, and shown to the senate were imp 
burnt by its orders.”* That Pythagoras learned divination from the Egyp 
is testified by Porphyry,+ who describes his superstition in detail. He used 
lie near a river at night, wrapped in the fleece of a black lamb ; and he remai 
for thrice nine days, clothed in black wool, ina cave. Pliny says, the Deme 
ritus and Empedocles travelled in Egypt to learn magic. “ But why has not Ari 
totle taken notice of the school of magic in Egypt,” asks the bishop Mira 
iulanus, “if it really were such as Picus of Miraudula, Crinitus, and oth 
affirm?’ Naudé concludes that it was only a school of natural magic, or matt 
ematics.t 

But the observation of recent travellers proves the rasiiness of this learned ms 
in contradicting the concordant voice of antiquity, from a desire to maintain athe 
ory of his own ; for Lane, in his account of the modern Egyptians, relates 
the more intelligent of the Mooslims distinguish the two kinds of magic—the 
spiritual, which is believed to effect its wonders by the agency of angels and genii. 
and by the mysterious virtues of certain names cf God ; the latter natural 
deceptive magic, which affects the visions and imagination by pliysical operations 
“ The former,” he says, “ is universally considered among the Eyyptians as tr e 
magic, and is divided into two kinds—the divine and the Satanic.” : 

Nor were the ancient governments unaware of this evil. Augustus Cesar eon 
demned to the flames two thousand volumes of divination, Such were the boo 
that the converts brought to St. Paul, as St, Chrysostom and Venerable Bede re 
mark. The books of magic burnt by the apostle were estimated at a : 
equivalent to five thousand gold crowns. The court of Nero was filled 
magicians, and he himself one of them. But the respite was of short duratic 7 
the laws of Constantine were severe against magical arts. The emperors Honorit 
and Theodosius passed a decree of banishment against all who did not bring thei 
magica! books and burn them in presence of the bishops. Eusebius says, he 
that though such books are used, the sorcerers received personal instruction from 
the demon. No one is ignorant with what evil arts bad spirits were invoked by 
the gnostic magicians who practised what was done in the infamous rites of the idol 
Panor with the pagans.§ . 

St. Chrysostom relates that one day, walking with a friend near a river, an 
observing something white floating, they thought it linen, but as it approachec 
they perceived that it was a book. They contrived to pick it out, aud on of 


* De Civ. Dei, vii. 34. + De Vita Pythag. 
t G. Naudé, Apologie pour les Grands Person. soupgonnés de Magie, 2. 
§ Agrip. de Occult. Phil. i. 39, 7 i 4 
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4 Meeind that it was a book of magic. A soldier perceived them, and passed on to 

~ denounce them. “ By the mercy of God,” he says, “ we threw it into a secret 
place, and so escaped the danger ; for if it had been found in our possession, we 
should have been condemned as magicians.”* Soldiers used to be then placed at 
the gate of the city to examine whether any one carried such books ; and on mere 
suspicion of magic, persons were left in prison : so severe were ‘the emperors 
against this crime, The Jew Zedechia, who in the time of Charlemagne had 
himself called Magister videns, and many others against whom his code fulmi- 
nates this sentence, “ Magi in quacunque sint parte terrarum, humani generis in- 
jmici credendi sunt,” are instances to show the succession of the same guilty race 
to the eighth and ninth centuries. A capitulary of Charlemagne is directed against 
the nocturnal promenades to desert valleys, after the use of magic unctions, called 
sabbats of sorcerers, or fairy dances. Leo II., bishop of Catana in the eighth cen- 
tury, having been a Benedictine monk at Ravenna, was said to have resisted a 
magician named Theodore, whom the hymnographer styles “ aspectu formidabi- 
lem natione Judeum, et post Simonem Magum nulli in arte magica secun- 
dum.” 

The diabolic series proceeds unbroken, and comes forward prominently as- 
sociated with Manichwism in France in the eleventh century, when its presence 
at Orleans was discovered by Arefast, a Norman seigneur, whose clerk Herbert 
became infected with it while pursuing his studies in that city. On his return to 
Normandy, this clerk attempted to gain over his master ; but the nobleman was 
filled with horror at the discovery, and gave information to Duke Richard IT., 
by whom it was revealed to King Robert, who sent Arefast to Orleans with a 
secret charge to discover and punish its followers. This nobleman, passing 
through Chartres, consulted Evrard, keeper of the archives, the bishop Fulbert 
being absent, as to the manner he ought to adopt for this purpose, who advised 
him to go every morning to church, and to receive the communion daily, and 
then, armed with the sign of the cross, to offer himself boldly asa disciple to the 
two clerks whom Herbert had specified as his teachers,and to hear what their 
Tessons really were. Arefast obeyed these directions, and, after some probationary 
delays, was admitted into the secret assemblies of the sect, and told that the 
Christian religion was a fable, and permitted to witness nocturnal rites of horror 
associated with the invocation of demons for protection. The king, being ap- 
prised, repaired to Orleans ; and after vain attempts to make them renounce 
their errors, several underwent capital punishment. The infection, however, 
which was widely spread, broke out in many places at the time when the Albi- 
genses disturbed France. The description of their different sects by Peter, monk 
of Vaulx Cornay, who was present among them, leaves no doubt of their descent 
from Manes,} whose doctrine was then propagated in a lower and more popular 
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* Homil. 39. in Act. Apost. Sicilia Sacra, tom, i. 518. 
¢ Duchesne, Rér Francorum Script. tom. v. 55. 
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form by the sorcerers and magicians, the appearance of whom in grea 
bers was coeval with that fearful irruption of Huns, those half-sc 
and ferocious warriors, represented by Jornandus as sprung Sed etd 
the desolate plains of the north, Olaus Magnus says that magical | ate 
northern people were chiefly cultivated by women. Far-famed for such art 
Hagberta, daughter of the giant Vagnost, Craca, a Norwegian woman c¢ 
about the future fortune of Rollo, and many others, of whom, as he infor 
cauldron was the common instrument, in which they cooked juices, herbs 3 
and entrails,* 

The practice of these arts continued throughout the world, and came to lig 
from time to time, in a manner to alarm the civil government. The fact of j 
ecrable rites being ascribed to the Templars, as only showing that niankind 
aware of what still existed, is remarkable. of 

John Trithemius relates how the Fratricelli was first discovered and condemn- 
ed under Boniface VIII. They pretended always to be holy persons; they did 
not reveal their worst practices to all at first, but only in proportion to the capace _ 
ity of their novices ; they abolished all Sacraments but baptism, said they were 
full of the Holy Ghost, and could not sin, that no Roman Pontiff had any author- 
ity after they had been condemned by Boniface, that, excepting themselves, all 
men would perish for not believing and living as the apostles. Their rule was : 
omnia munda mundis ; therefore, adultery or incest were no sins with them, 
They used to hold their meetings amidst mountains and woods, and in caves 
men and women attending, and after invoking the Holy Ghost, would extinguish 
all lights, and practise every kind of horror. The last-born infant of the com- 
pany was then passed from hand to hand till it expired, when all the company — 
fell on their faces to adore the person in whose hands it died. The second-born was | 
baked over a brazier and pulverized, and the dust was mixed with wine with hors 
rid imprecations, and then given to their novices to drink as a sacrament; after 
which they were deemed impeccable within their sect. Boniface VIII. made 
inquiries all over Italy, where it chiefly prevailed ; and by his orders Her= 
man, author of the sect, who had been twenty years in his grave at Ferra, 
was dug up and burnt. In Milan there was a rich woman of this se 
named Wilhelma, having a husband Andrea: she affected sanctity, retired 6 
Clairvaux, and died there, and was buried as a holy person, This impious woman, 
with her husband, had a cave at the end of their house, in which the sacrilegio 
rites of the sect were celebrated, to which many men and women came by night. — 
The women were tonsured like clerks, with imprecations against the clerical te 
sure. Wilhelma acted as priestess for a long time, and used to pronounce the 
prayers, After her death, which was supposed holy, as I said, her husband 4 
drea persevered six years in the same course, and seduced many, till a mercha 
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of Milan, by name Conrad, discovered all. This merchant’s wife was of the sect, 
whom he discovered rising at midnight and going out of his court secretly. He 
followed her, traced her to the cave, and succeeded in passing in with others un- 
challenged, and thus made tine discovery. Contriving, as soon as the lights were 
put out, to take from his wife’s finger her sapphire ring, he escaped secretly, and 
returned home. The next day he said nothing, but some time after asked for the 
ring, when she replied that it was lost. Still dissembling, he gave a grand feast, 
and invited all whose wives had been seen in the cave, with their wives. — After 
dinner, “ Friends and guests,” said he, “ let each of you do to his wife what you 
shall see me do to mine.” At which words he pulled off her head dress, and lo! 
the tonsured crown appeared. The astonishment of the other men, when they 
found their wives similarly tonsured, may be conceived. Conrad then related to 
them what he had seen. The whole was referred to the tribunals. Andrea was 
burnt with the bones of his wife, and the women were dismissed by their husbands. 
_ This heresy passed into Germany, where as many as four thousand are said to 
have eaught it. These used to go forth at night, like wild animals, to mountains 
aud woods, to hold their sabbath.* 

It was in 1440 that the extent to which magical horrors were practised in 
France came to light, in the prosecution of the Marechal de Rais, of the illustrious 

family of Laval, who, on being convicted of all kinds of infamy, was brought to 
- trial by the Duke of Brittany, and burnt at Nantes, having confessed the many 
murders and execrable impieties of which he had been guilty. The pope’s bull, 
shortly after addressed to the authorities of Languedoc, represented in detail all 
the operations of magical art, invocation of demons, profanations of holy things, 
pacts with hell, and the employment of the most criminal human means to injure 
their enemies ; on which latter account, as Berthier remarks, the tribunals of jus- 
tice were bound to take cognizance of such matters, let their opinion respectiag 
the superstition have been what it might.+ 

Tn the reign of Charles [X., Troies-Echelles, who was a famous sorcerer, said 
that thirty thousand persons in Paris were occupied in sorcery. Catharine de 
Medicis was said to have worn a talisman composed of a child’s skin. 

It was, however, during the religious revolution, in the sixteenth century, that 
the practice of magic prevailed to the greatest extent in every part of Europe, as 
is admitted by the author of Letters on Demonology. Hiall’s testimony is cu- 
rious ; —“ Satan’s prevalency,” saith he, ‘‘ in this age is most clear, in the mar- 
vellous number of witches abounding in all places. Now hundreds are discovered 
in one shire ; and, if fame deceive us not, in a village of fourteen houses in the 
north are ena so many of this damned brood. Heretofore only. barbar- 
ous deserts had them, but now the civilest and religious parts are frequently 
pestered with them.” Contemporary writers remark that every sort of horror 


_ * Chronic. Hirsaugiens. an mooxcvmt. + Hist. de l’Eglise Gal. tom. xvi. 358. 
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marked the epoch of the reformers—earthquakes mrt as were hardly 
history, pestilence, famine, sterility of all things, inundations, tempests—tr 
wolves, emboldened by eating those slain in the religious war, and havin 
tracted a relish for human blood, prowling over the country, leaving e ' mbx ; 
or half-eaten the bodies of women and children, so that, as Paradin | 8 
seemed to arm every creature to fight against man in vengeance of hi 
signs in the air, and on the earth, and in the waters, filling all hearts wit 
—dire meteors and fearful fires seen in the sky—births abominable in hut 
seeming to denote the fire of heresy and the monsters of diabolic origin al 
were desolating the church and drawing down upon sinners the dclegen 
wrath of God.* 
Above all, the predominance of superstition in countries that had abjur edt 
Catholic faith was truly fearful. The terror which it inspired may be estir ate 
from the brief records of the court books relative to executed witches, compris 
in the words “ Convicta et combusta.” Nevertheless the evil existed elsewhen 
and it caused far less alarm With consequences much more dreadful ; for the ; al 


cient diabolic traditions seemed to have more vigor wherever the antegouilll ai 
was rescuing men from their influence. _ 
In 1751 a law was passed in France which condemned shepherds to nine 
years of the galleys for a simple threat of throwing a sortilege. This was in const 
quence of the terror inspired by the shepherds of Brie, the account of which forms — 
by far the most interesting portion of Le Brun’s History. To such rustic tr 
ditions Shakespeare makes allusion :—‘ This boy is forest-born, and hath b 
tutored in the rudiments of many desperate studies."” The horrible sacrilegio 
rites which came to light in the dungeons of the Bastile, at the epoch of the p 
soning society, are further evidence of the same continued tradition.{ =a 
fessions of the old priest, Stephen Guabourg, chaplain of the Count of I 
gomery, and of Gilles Davot, revealed the nature of the sacrilegious masses of | 
describable horror, which were celebrated in a house of the street of St. Der 
for each of which two hundred francs used to be paid ; in which the demon was 
invoked to aid the designs of the poisoners and other wretches. Of these, Mi 
beau said, “ you cannot believe what nevertheless will be proved to you.” 
The existence of secret societies in England, bearing horrible names, at who 
assemblies the most sacred rites were blasphemiously mimicked, gave also f 
ther evidence of the same kind. Without remaining, however, any longer to m 
tiply testimonies which all lead to the same conclusion respecting the singular p 
petuity and uniformity of diabolic superstition, let us proceed to examine m 
minutely into the real character of these arts, the history of which we have bri 
and imperfectly traced. 
Many learned and ingenious writers in modern times have underiahall 
| a 
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: ko this dark page of history without any assistance from a belief in supernatural 
causes ; but to the schoolmen their notions would have appeared unphilosoph- 
ical, and the mere substitution of unknown words for unknown things. <A 
late author has had the malice to accuse the clergy of having favored the 
progress of such a belief, as contributing to extend their own authority ; but, 
not to remark the many absurdities into which such a theory betrays him, 
- the assertions of writers, who always suppose that self-interest, grossly under- 
stood, is the motive of every one, merit in truth no attention. ‘The holy Seript- 
ures attest the corporeal appearance and visible operations of evil spirits, as 
well as the practice of magic and divination. ‘The divine law expressly denounces 
its penalties against all that use divination, or witches, or charmers, or consulters 
with familiar spirits, or wizards, or necromancers: and the philosophers of the mid- 
dle ages could never suppose that these laws were ordained to repress imaginary 
crimes, nor could they have foreseen that they would incur a charge of craft or igno- 
rance for holding a contrary opinion. The actual exercise of these diabolic arts is 
ascribed to Menasseh, and to many of the Jews in the time of our Saviour. 
Among the Gentiles, the most attentive observers of nature did not reject the pos- 
sibility of reading the future. Hippocrates believed in divination by dreams, - 
which Aristotle doubted, saying, “ it is not easy either to despise or credit them ;’ 
but, as Melchior Canus observes, “ by so doing, the Stagyrite erred against the truth 
of the Scriptures.” 

However unwilling we may be to incur a charge of credulity, we must, I think, 
conclude that it is not by the inventions of a philosophy which contradicts reve- 
Jation, that any rational explanation can be given of the phenomena which the 
schoolmen ascribed to the action of those damnable powers spoken of by the great 
Apostle of the nations, when he tells us that we have to contend against principal- 
ities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. That these invisible agents had a school on earth, no 
one doubted in former ages. ‘“ There is a wisdomof the past,” says Cardan, “a 
wisdom of the present, a wisdom of the future—there is a divine, a human, and a 
demoniacal wisdom.”’+ 

_ All the eminent English metaphysicians of the seventeenth century believed 
with Cudworth in the existence of magical arts, and many, like Fairfax, wrote ex- 
pressly to expose their danger. They felt that they could not understand the whole 
of their own nature, much less that they could comprehend the rest of the world 
and all its unexplored mysteries. 

What was the opinion of the ancient Christian philosophers on this head? St. 
Clement of Alexandria says, “that the school of magic is an academy of hell, 
where magicians have demons for masters, who teach men that there are certain 
arts which can compel them to obey mortals.” Tertullian says, “that magic 
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and sorcery are the cause of all errors—that deay sal the soul: s 
stitute a second idolatry,”* The atiractiovs weed by, the FOG 
ee en a eee ap 
from misery, and the desire of riches; as when he said to Cnty All t 
things will I give you, if you will adore me.” The fascination which t 
cised over the human mind seemed almost irresistible: ‘“ He who had once § 
lowed a particle of witchcraft,” says an adept in the openness of his har # 
never keep his fingers from it afterwards as long as he lives. The t 
like the love of drink, once get the taste of it, and tongue, and throat, anil 
and liver, will never let it go.” This explains the saying of Tacitus, that «“ it 
a class of men which will always be prohibited, and will always exist.” Th 
schoolmen seem to have entertained no doubt as to the reality of traditional a 
of this kind. : 
“ Magic is not received in philosophy,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ but it is 
extrinsic—a mistress of malice and all iniquity, alien from truth, and tral) 
wounding the mind, seducing it from divine religion to the worship of demon 5 





causing corruption of manner’, and impelling the mind to all wickedness,”} 
They evinced, however, no want of judgment or caution in distinguishin z 
the effect of: natural science from the result of such arts. - The rule was thus 
laid down by Suarez, “ When one expects an effect from.a cause which h ‘3 
not naturally the power to produce it, then the secret is certainly diabolie s 
for since the effect is above the power of natural causes, and since these — 


practices have no tendency to promote piety, the author cannot be any other 


than the demon.”{ St. Agobard, in the ninth century, attributes the illusions” 


of the demon to a want of faith in those who invoked him ; for “ the demon? 
he says, quoting St. Leo, “ knows whom he can cast down by sadness, seduce by 7 
fear or joy, and deceive by admiration. Though he transform himself into 
angel of light one must neither fear nor admire his power.”§ According to Pliny, 
who says that magical art has been in repute in all times, there are three prin- 
ciples of magic—medicine, astrology, and religion—the first as a remedy, the see=" 
ond a mean, the third a cloak to deceive. Tertullian says, “ that the devil apes 
all the mysteries of God, that he is full of emulation to rival even things in the” 
mysteries of the divine Sacraments, so that he baptizes, he gives his believers se= 
cret marks, such as under the eyelid or elsewhere the paw of a cat, or of a hare, a 
toad, or spider, and that he celebrates also the oblation of bread.” || 
t was in allusion to these things that the Jews were forbidden by the divine 
law to make marks or stigmas upon their bodies. King Joachim, after his death, 
was found to have on his body characters as the seal of Satan, to whom he 


devoted himself; for as the Jews, by circumcision, were devoted to God, so 
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erers pledged themselves to his enemy by an outward rite. Epimenides, who 
use charms to deliver the Athenians from the plague, was found to have similar 
marks upon his body. 
3 _ Inthe earliest writers we find mention of men making pacts with Satan. ‘Nhe 
e of these, in the middle ages, was widely spread : the devil was supposed 
wees to assign a demon to his worshipper in imitation of the guardian angel of 
the Christians. The sculptured figures upon Gothic temples, representing Satan 
pressing within his grasp the hand of a man who bends his knee before him, are 
an allusion to these execrable compacts, of which the chureh has heard instances 
in every age. The arch of the north door of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, contains, in many compartments, representations of a diabolic pact and of 
a deliverance effected by the blessed Virgin, which is related in a metrical legend 
composed by Rutebceuf in the time of St. Louis. In this entablature, a magician, 
Salatin, wears a pyramidical bonnet, borrowed, as well as his name, from the 
Eastern countries, whence occult and cabalistic arts had chiefly been derived, The 
idea, as we have observed, was no invention of the middle ages. St. Cyprian, 
who, before his conversion, professed magic, had given himself to the demon in 
writing : St. Thomas applies to such persons the words of Isaia, “ Pepigimus foe- 


3) 


dus cum morte, et cum inferno fecimus pactum.” St. Augustin says, “ that the 
art of magic arose from the superstitions of a society, bound together, of demons 
and men, established as if by a certain compact of infidel and treacherous friend- 
a ”* One object of this confederacy was to endeavor to efface baptism by some 
ceremonies, as when Julian washed himself in the blood of the victims offered to 
demons. Innocent ILI., in his bull, laments the fact that multitudes of men and 


women had given ihiaatves to the demon at Mains, Cologne, Treves, Salsbourg, 


















and Bremen, and that they, in consequence, had killed children, denied the faith, 
and committed every execrable superstition and crime. In Guyenne alone there 
were said to be, at one time, three thousand persons having the sign of the de- 
mon.+ Trois-Echelles, in the time of Charles IX., affirmed that all his accom- 
plices bore the marks of a hare’s foot. The free consent of those who sought to 
profit by these hellishs arts was deemed essential, and it is a curious fact that even 
the race of wretched impostors, who pretend to practise them, have taught each 
other invariably to ask the credulous fools who trust them, whether they come 
from choice and give from their heart what is demanded. 

Some of the wild tales that circulated among the people, respecting the end of 
persons leagued with Satan, are related by Vincent of Beauvais: they are as ter- 
rible as any heart can desire—the following is a specimen : ‘* A certain woman at 
Berhelia, i in England, was a witch. One day, as she sat at dinner, suddenly the 
knife fell from her hand ; she turned pale, and groaning, said aloud, ‘this dav it 
is all over with me,’ “a presently a messenger came, and told that her son was 
Cae 
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dead. She then repaired to certain monks, and sobbing, said, pes 
I have always served the demon and despaired of myself. Now atl 
you try to alleviate my torments, for you cannot recall my soul fame ne doc 
damnation : sew up my body in a stag’s hide and shutit up in a stone co 
bind it with lead and iron, and gird the stone itself round with three great ¢ | 
If during three nights I lie secure, then on the fourth bury me in the e: rth 
mass and psalms be sung for fifty nights.’ Lo! it was done as she requi ii 
all in vain ; for during the first two nights, as the choir sung round the be 
mons came and beat at the door of the church, and burst two of the e! 
the middle one resisted ; the third night, about cock crow, there was a soun 
if the whole monastery were about to be moved from its foundations ; one 
mon, more terrible than the others, burst the bars of the door, and strode u ] 
the coffin, and called her by her name, bidding her rise ; to whom she answer 
‘the chain hinders me.’ ‘O! then you shall soon be freed from it,’ replied th 
ure, and immediately bursting the chain like a straw, seized her hand and dr, 
ged her to the church door, where was a black horse proudly neighing, with he 
all of iron, upon which the wretched woman was placed, and then she and m1 
troop disappeared ; only her groans were heard for four miles resounding overt 
woods.”* In such tales, amusement, of course, was the end. i 
On the cathedral of Strasbourg, carved in a cornice, is represented the sab! 
of sorcerers ; the demons and infernal spirits form the concert, and others in fe 
ful guise are dragging the sorcerers to hell. This alludes to the midnight asse 
blies of persons for purposes of superstition, which were any thing but_ 
invention of credulous heads. Many sorcerers in different ages have agreet 
confessing that, at the nocturnal sabbat, they used to adore the demon under 
form ofa goat. This, it will be said, was the caprice of their imagination ; 
these men had never read Herodotus, who tells us that the God Pan, more 
cient than the Gods of Greece, was represented under that form, St, Greg 
mentions that the Lombards consulted a goat’s head to discover futurity.t 4 
tullian attests that the same animal entered into the rites of magicians.¢ Iti 
fact that, on these occasions, cruel bloody sacrifices were offered, as in the oldd 
of idolatry amongst all nations. The Druids, the Tartars, were all addiete 
the same horrors, associated with magic. In the canton of Berne, thirteen ¢ 
dren were killed aud devoured at these assemblies: this cruelty was of 
enough to denote the diabolie tradition descending from heathen times, whe 
priests of idols, like these sorcerers, required the slaughter of innocents for 
due celebration of their rite.§ Tt is certain, likewise, that at these assem! 
there was always an execrable mockery of marriage. Every thing of divine 
stitution was impiously mimicked : above all, profanation of the Eucharist be ‘ 


* Vin. Bellov. in specul. Hist Lib. xxv cap. 26. } Lib. vii. Enist. 7 & 8, Dial. ¢ 
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an essential element in arts of this kind ; as was witnessed among the Coterelli 
in France, mentioned by St. Antoninus,* who turned into ridicule priests and all 
sacred things ; and who were finally destroyed by Philippe Augustus. During 
the massacres of the Jesuits and friars at Madrid, in 1834, the murderers invari- 
ably disfigured the tonsure after fracturing the skulls of the victims, probably from 
having been initiated in the same traditional school. 

_ Impurity and disobedience were also essential attendants upon the worship of 
demons ; and we may remark, that it was the clear and universal recognition of 
this fact which rendered inexcusable the infamous politicians who condenmed the 
maid of Orleans as a sorceress ; for her devotion, submission, and angelic purity 
being unimpeached, the mission which she executed could not be ascribed to hellish 
powers, without contradicting all that had been laid down by the church to guide 
men in the discernment of spirits.—Hence the Dominican vicar of the Inquisitor 
refused to take part in the persecution,—hence the most learned magistrates be- 
lieved her to be inspired by heaven, to which opinion Gerson and St. Antoninus 
subseribe,—hence the judges delegated by the Holy See twenty-five years after- 
wards, cancelled and annulled the sentence against her,—and hence the most cau- 
tious and sound historians; in spite of the suggestions of Rapin, have always 


a 


rendered justice to her memory.+ 

But to return to the sabbat ; according to the popular notion the day of hold- 
ing it was not the same every where; in Lorraine it was thought to be the night be- 
fore Thursday or Sunday—in Italy on the Monday ; which notions were derived 
from the depositions of sorcerers. In the penitential canons of Raban Maur 
there are inquiries whether any women boasted of intercourse with demons, and 
of attending their nocturnal assemblies on the backs of beasts,or even of broom- 
sticks ;{ and in a capitulary of Charles the Bald, the bishops and priests are ex- 
horted to assure the people in their sermons, that all which such women say of 
their nocturnal voyages and assemblies is only fable, and passes only in their im- 
agination during sleep.§ Such was the opinion supported by authority in the 
ninth century.|| With respect, however, to thecredibility of demoniae arts in gen- 
eral, it must be admitted, that the minds of men in the middle ages were at rest ; 
for that all was imagination was what no one then ever pretended. “I know 
well,” says James of Autun, “ that to hear the voice of spirits, is not a thing un- 
precedented.” He supposes that troops of demons produced the sounds and noises 
of confused voices heard on the plain of Marathon after the battle of the Per- 
sians, and before that of the Cimbri, as also the similar tumult in the air, which 
so terrified the whole army before the war of Sylla, and at the first battle of Phar- 
salia. Nothing could overcome the general sense in former times, that there 3 
a number of incomprehensible and marvellous things in the world. 


€ Tom. ii, tit. xvii. $17, + Berthier, Hist. de I’Eglise Gall. tom. xvi. $ Concil, Gan. 2% 
§ Baluz, cap. i. q. 365, | P. Longueval, Hist. de lEglise Gel. tom. ‘vi. 
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- The declarations of holy penitents respecting the demoniac ope 
sikioh they had been familiar, would have been stiehg hice pheaiel-alil 1 
able difficulty in the way of those who deny the reality of the traditi 
perpetuate them. Giles, son of Vailladaros, commandant in Coimbra, w 
a canon and prior when a child; but though his profession was spiritual, hel 
in profligacy, and being tempted to study medicine, he proceeded to apply hi 
self to magic, denied the faith, and during seven years received instruction i 
bidden science in a cave near Toledo: he then went to Paris, where he obtain 
great celebrity. It happened that, as he was once secretly employed in his h a 
there appeared to him a knight with a lance in his hand, and a terrific count 
nance, who rushed upon him as if about to kill him, erying out, Amend thy 
godless wretch ! Giles was filled with terror, but after some days, he recover 
his composure, and lived as before: a short time elapsed, and again the sam 
knight appeared to him, more terrible even than before, erying, Amend thy lif 
or thou shalt die! Giles fell to the ground and uttered but these words, “ Yea 
Lord, I will amend, I will aniénd.” The knight touched his side next the hear 
with his lance, and vanished. Giles, thinking himself mortally wounded, cal 
to his servants ; his flesh was found to be whole, but it was true that. his heart 
had been touched, for it was wholly changed. He ordered a fire to be lighted it 
his hall, threw all his magic books into it and departed for his father’s land. Or 
arriving at Valencia, he applied for admission among the Dominicans, who re 
ceived him into a new convent there, but during seven years he had to sustain the 
most horrific visions of the spirits of darkness, who sought to draw him back again, 
so that he used to declare that he would a thousand times prefer having his head 
cut off to beholding them but for once; he finally became a man of eminent sane- 
tity, and in 1233 was made provincial of his order.* 

St. Augustin, speaking of the power of good and evil angels, says, “ that neither 
the good have any power, unless as far as God commands; nor can the evil aet 
unjustly, unless as far as he justly permits. For the malice of the wicked hath an 
unjust will, but it hath its power only justly, whether for its own penalty or for 
the punishment of others that are wicked, or for-the praise of the good.” i 

The magicians themselves say, “ Magna est potentia Sathane-propter hominum 
magna peccata.”t The learned Leo Allatius relates a curious circumstance, wi h 
fell under his own observation. It is now thirty years ago since I embarked a 
Seyo to go to Messana; on that voyage afier some time a tempest rose, whi 
threatened us with destruction, Observing the pilot contemplating the was 
making signs and muttering words, I went up to him in a rage and said, Wha 
are vou doing there? Is this a time to abandon the helm? The old man rep ie 
See you not that I am breaking the force of the waves with this sign of t 
cross, and certain words? Observe now and see that it is every ninth wave wh oh 
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bert Ldtble,: This word and signing proves the superstition of the pilot, and 

"probably that he had made a pact with the demon, who redoubled the excitation 
‘ot ninth, to nourish the credulity of the pilot:* 

- Whatever | may be thought of this narrative, it is curious to find the same super- 

- sttion mentioned by Ovid, who speaks in his Tristia of the tenth wave. That 
impure men who sought not to see God, endeavored to profit by an intercourse 
with demons, is a fact which does not admit of question, and the appearance of 

malicious artifice in the mode by which such persons were generally deceived, is 

not a little strange. History is full of instances, Forte Braccio, a great captain 
of Sienna, was betrayed by his familiar demon, whom he had asked whether he 
should go to battle, and had his answer in writing, Ibis, redibis, non morieris ; 
but a comma transposed made it, Ibis, redibis non, morieris. A relative of the 
famous magician condemned by the parliament of Provence, had attempted to 
seize the duchy of Castro from the church. He asked his demon, if by taking 
arms he could seize the town of Castro, defeat the papal troops, and even push 
his conquests to Bologna 2? His answer was, Ingredieris castrum, conculcabis 
Eeelesiam, Bononia tibi serviet. Confiding in this promise, he marched, was de- 
feated, and taken prisoner. 

He then began to suspect the treachery of his demon Ingredieris castrum—Lo, 
he is ina castle. Heasked the servant what prison was under him. The servant 
7 replied, that it was the chapel—Conculcabis Ecclesiam, Finally, he asked the serv- 
ant his name, Iam called Bologna. ‘‘ Ah, wretched man,” he exclaimed, “ the 
prediction of my master is accomplished.” To such the prophet of old alludes : 
“T am the Lord who render useless all the predictions of the diviners: I re- 
verse their understanding, and I change their wisdom into folly.”+ On the other 
hand there are many strange relations difficult to be set aside, respecting predic- 
tions of diviners, confirmed by the event. 

Michael Scot is cited as a great theologian by the most learned of the Carmelites, 
and the prince of the Averroistes, John Bacco.t He was, nevertheless, a great 
astrologer, and, as such, is mentioned by Agrippa: he enumerates twelve kinds 

of auguries, from Fernova to Harrenan, corresponding to the twelve signs of the 
| zodiae.§ Certain it is that he foretold to his master the Emperor Frederick Sec- 
ond, that he would die in a castle of Apulia, named Fiorenzola, and also in a 
chureh—all which came true, for being bareheaded in the act of appearing to 
| adore Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, the cord of the bell that they were sounding 
| caused a stone to fall on his head, which caused his death on the spot. The as- 
trologers consulted by Louis XI. are more noticed by historians on account of the 
rich reward bestowed upon them,.than for the certainty of their predictions,|| 


* Tractat. de quorumdam Opinat. Grar. c. + Isa. xliv.  ¢ Part 8. Sentent. dist. 33. 
§ =. Seoti Liber Phisionom. lvii. | Berthier, Hist. de l’Eglise Gal. xvii. 129. 








though it is said that Angelo dhe knmutinced to him on gi r ing es ' 
in the church of St. Martin at Tours, that at that moment the Duke c Burg 
was slain at Nanci. Reipeageg = May: nies wont peeeen aay he of 
trologer, who was brought into the supper room of the Duke of Nemours, w 
he was entertaining Albert Mirandulaand the French knights, who ac om " P 
him on his expedition, who then foretold the event of the approaching b 
added in full detail the end of the duke, whose hand, however, he never e: 
as also that of Bayard, of the Seigneurs de la Palisse and Label aa 
adventurer Jacquain Caumont. It is remarkable that some of the strange: st 
perstitions should be traced from the most remote antiquity, and found a onga 
nations. Snch is that opinion of there being to names assigned ache profound 
expressive of future destiny—mysterious potency of sound, which even the wise 
ZEschylus seems to credit in his Agamemnon, when it is observed that Helen’s fa 
tal name and destruction are the same ; and to which Shakespeare has mad a | 
all familiar, by that scene of death in which the fourth Henry demands, Doth any 
name particular belong unto the Igdging where I first did swoon ? and who, on De- 
ing told that it was called Jerusalem, exclaims, “ Laud be to God ! even there my 
life must end ; it hath been prophesied to me many years I should not die but in 
Jerusalem, which vainly I supposed the holy land ; but bear me to that chamber, 
there I’]] lie, in that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” a 
Such, again, is the notion of the guilty sleep of sorcerers, as due to their pre- 
vious crimes in waking hours, Let us hear a wild narrative in illustration : “@ t 
hunter, near Poligny, in Burgundy, wounded a wolf that was running by him, 
which continued on his way, though the ball had evidently gone through him, 
Greatly amazed, the hunter followed him by the track of blood till he came to a 






























little cabin, where, on entering in, he found a man wounded near a woman, W 
was putting a plaster on the hole, The hunter denounced this man as a sorcerer, 
and certain it is that the wretch confessed to the judge his custom of changing him. 
self into a wolf, by means of an ointment made by the demon. This history 
written on parchment and hung up near the door of the Dominicans at Poligny, ; 
The notion on which this narrative is founded was most ancient, and so widely 
spread, that the most illustrious men have condescended to mention it. Pha 
the human body,” says St. Augustin, “ can in any manner by the arts of the de 
mon, be converted into bestial members, I could never believe.”* “On t the 
other hand,” he observes, “ that miracles by magical arts can be performed si in - 
ilar to those effected by the servants of God ;” and St. Thomas says, “ i in a i 
proper sense of the word, miracles cannot be performed by demons, or any ¢ he i 
creatures, for a miracle, strictly speaking, is that which is contrary to the order o f 
all created nature, but if it be widely understood, as an effect exceeding hur man 


faculties, the demons can work miracles, as was seen with the magicians of oh 


* De Civ. Dei, xviii. 
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-_ 
} ; -raoh ; and though material bodies are not subject to their powers, they can be 

transmuted by them as to form, by virtue of certain seeds, or natural qualities, 
which are in the elements of the world ; these mutations, indeed, are not real, as 
if human bodies could be changed to bestial bodies, or raised from dead to life ; 
but if such operations should sometimes appear to be effected by demons, it is not 
done in reality, but merely in appearance, which can be effected by the demon 
working on the imagination of men, or even exteriorly on the senses, so as to make 
things seem otherwise than according to truth.”’* 

The perpetuity of the same kind of pretensions is at all events a curious fact in 
this history. Cardan, as well as Sir Kenelm Digby, speaks of a manner of anoint- 
ing 2 sword, so as to wound and cure at a distance. The influence of demons upon 
the air, was a most ancient opinion. The magic art of Eric of the windy hair was 
_ @lebrated in the north. “This Eric, king of Sweden, was second to none in 

much arts,” says Olaus Magnus, “ and being familiar with demons, in whichever di- 

rection he turned his hair immediately the wind blew; whence his surname Ven- 

Josus Pileus.”+ Cornelius Agrippa says, “ that by burning a cameleon on the 

roof of a house, with cabalistic rites, he can raisea storm. The great tempest 

which passed through all Bohemia and Germany, at the time when John Huss 

began to preach heresy, was thought to have been caused by sorcerers ; and from 

_ a similar notion the whirlwind over Newark, during the night of St. Luke’s day, 
when king John expired there, filled the inhabitants of the place with terror.” 

Particular places possessed an odious fame for the acquisition or practice of these 

arts. Such were the sorcerers’ caverns near Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca, the 

entrances to which were walled up by order of Isabella, the wife of Ferdinand. 

Of the former many extraordinary things were recounted. The great historian 

of that city relates that Roderic, the last king of the Goths, caused to be opened, 

contrary to the will ofall men, an ancient palace at Toledo, which had been always 
shut up and secured with locks and bars by former kings. He had expected to 
find treasures within it, but he found only one chest, which contained a cloth, 
exhibiting Latin letters, and pictures of men, with the countenance and arms of 

Arabs, sitting upon horses, having their heads bound with vines, and wearing 

vests of many colors, and holding swords and javelins and banners ; and the let- 

ters stated, that when the locks were broken, and the chest and palace opened, 
the nation represented by these figures would come and invade Spain. 

The king and grandees were alarmed, and made the chest and palace fast as be- 

fore.§ 

Cornelius Agrippa speaks of Saturnian places, such as dark, subterraneous, de- 
serted, and solitary caverns, marshes, cometeries, graves, and waste tracts, || to 

Which corresponded birds of Saturn, such as have long necks and hoarse voices» 


*P. I. g. exiv, art. 4. + Sept. Hist. Lib. iii. 13. ¢ Rad. Coggesh. 
§ Roderici Toletani de Reb. Hisp. Lib. iii. c. 18. | De Occult. Phil. Lib. i. ¢. 48. 
















Norwegian mountain, Hecheberg, whence lamentations and groans, and a i. 
ble shouts and shrieks are heard, while huge vultures and ravens hover over 
it ; and he speaks of similar mountains in Thuringia and Scotland, where 
wicked intercourse was thought to reign.* LIlsingbourg, a wild looking village, 
situated at the entrance of a narrow gorge, through which dashes a mountain tor-- 
rent, is described by a recent traveller, “ as one of these Saturnian places, Ineyer 
saw an inhabited spot more fitted to be the scene of some dark deed done in the 
eclipse than this. A barren waste leads to it—a hundred hills covered with tan- 
gled forests, fence it round—and high above their heads, rises the Great Brocken, — = | 
amidst whose deep covers superstition has been cradled for ages.” ‘a 
Another branch of superstition often combined with the profession of magic art, 
was alchemy, the mere terms of which bespeak an alliance with thespirit of idole 
atry, for all the old accursed fancies were employed in it. “ I know that gold is — 
made by alchemists,” says Cornelius*A grippa, “ and I have seen it made.t Geber 
of Seville, in the eighth or ninth century, was one of the first in this track. Trithe- 
mius mentions many who were deceived by it. He was himself accused by Bo- 
ville. “This Boville,” he says, writing to Ganoy, “ affirms that I, Trithemius, 
abbot of Spanheim, was a magician, necromancer, and alchemist. I cite youto’ — ‘i 
answer for this calumny, at the tribunal of God: I declare that I never so much a 
as entered a theatre of alchemy.” Wernher, of the Counts of Falckenstein, arch- i 
bishop of Treves, left such a treasure, that he was accused of alchemy. Trithe- 
mius says, “ that he has seen books on it written bv him, and that in his castleon 
the Rhine, called Capella, opposite Lanstein, he had professors of that vanity at 
work secretly. John, of the marquesses of Baden, who was his successor in that 


a 





see, was similarly accused on account of his keeping during twelve years, in his 
castle of Cunengen, George, from Croatia, who was said to have run away from 
the Turks. Bernard, abbot of Northeim, in Saxony, lefi 10, 000 florins at his 
death to his monastery, which it was thought he had gained by alchemy. An- 
dreas, another abbot, near Bamberg, was also addicted to it, as was likewise John, 
the last count of Spanheim, who made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, in company a 
with Louis the Bearded, count Palatine of the Rhine, for he had always alehem- 4 
ists, necromancers, and magicians at his court, whom he could not be induced 
to banish, and he thought that he could understand the language of dogs and 
birds.”’t 

But we must not remain any longer on this demoniae ground. In jastice, how- 
ever, to the men of former times we cannot leave it without making a few obser- 
vations in conclusion, If interrogated as to their opinions respecting the possible 
existence of such a traditiow as that to which magical arts have been ascribed, the 


* 1d. Lib. iii. + Id. Lib. i. 14 ¢ Chronic. Hirsavg. An. MCCCxcrIx. 
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most favorable reply that could be expected from philosophers of the present day 
_ would probably be that of Orlando, “‘ I sometimes do believe and sometimes do 
not.” Yet some men of great intelligence and discernment, who have travelled 
in the east, are ready at the present day to attest their conviction that the effects 
of imposture or credulity cannot explain all things that were presented to them 
as marvellous in those countries. The facts related by Lane, and observed by 
many other travellers in Egypt, relating to the power of magicians, are not less 
astounding than any thing found in records of the tenth century, They assure us 
that there are men professing Satanic magic, who can communicate by their mir- 
ror of ink, placed in the hand of certain persons, the exact image of others at a 
distance, whom they are desired to produce. Some, it is true, suppose, contrivance, 
and rest that opinion on the testimony of Jannisaries to themselves, but other and 
no less unimpeachable witnesses profess their inability to explain the mystery by 
any natural cause. One instance mentioned is that of a young English lady, who, 
on looking into the magic mirror in her hand, after a little while, said that she 
saw a broom sweeping the ground without any one holding it, and was so much 
frightene] that she would look no longer.* | But whatever may be our conclu- 
sions respecting such pretensions it must not be forgotten that, whether they be 
eredited or not, the books of magicians are themselves monuments existing and 
constituting insurmountable evidence to prove the atrocity of magic study. Not 
that it is easy to discover who were really devoted to it ; for, as Tertullian says, 
“Nihil magis curant, quam occultare quod preedicant, si tamen preedicant que oc- 
eultant.”+ The maxim of the book on magic entitled Arbatel is this :—“Qui 
vult secreta scire, secreta secrete sciat custodire et revelanda revelet: sigilanda si- 
gillet, et sacrum non det canibus.” Nothing can have a greater show of piety and 
judgment than their first address. Jerome Cardan says that his father, who was 
somuch occupied with the occult sciences, usedto have always on his tongue that 
Sentence, “ Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum quia ipse est fons omnium virtutem.”t 
_ Magician !” replies the youth Alfonso to the monk who bids him beware of 
Petro of Apono, “ so you, too, would take part in the folly of the rabble, that is 
unable to appreciate the knowledge of lofty spirits, and would rather credit any 
absurdity than strengthen their own souls by gazing upon the grandeur of a fellow 
creature. Did not you yourself see and hear how piously, how Christianly, with 
what a heart-stirring majesty, the glorious man spake ?”§ 

Cornelius Agrippa dedicates his books on occult philosophy to no less a person 
than the reverend abbot of Hirschau, John Trithemius, and says to him, “ When, 
of late, I conversed with you, reverend Father, in your monastery at Herbipolis, 

we talked together on many things concerning magic and cabalistic matters, and 
other hidden sciences and arts, which are secrets as yet.” So artfully written are 


his three books, that he obtained this approbation from the abbot :— Of your 


* Lane’s Egypt,i. {In Valent.c.1. + Hieron Card. de Vita Propria, i. 3. § Tiek. 
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= which the most learned of the learned is not able to p raise sufficie 
approve.” In fact, it is full of erudition, and there are sale a vhich o 
might suppose to have been written by a Thomas of Kempis or a Louis of 'B vis 
The author seems to abhor impiety ; and he reckons among those who have vin 
dicated occult philosophy from that crime, and have transmitted ipo og 
Bacon, Robert the Englishman, Peter Apponus, Albert Teutonicus, A old 
Villeneuve, Anselm of Parma, Picatricius of Spain, Ciechus Asculus of F 
and many others. We know already what to think of his sincerity in coun 
some of these among men who wrote in favor of occult philosophy, sdisial pl _ 
ing them by the side of Peter Apono and Anselm ; the latter of whom was ¢ d- 
mitted to be a magician by Delvio and Bartholomew Cocles. Moreover, that 
every thing holy may be imitated, in the beginning of his work he declares that 
he wishes no man to assent to whatever he may say, or to imagine that he him- 
self assents to it, unless so far as it is not reprobated by the Catholic Chureh all 
the body of the faithful. He styles magic the most perfect and the highest 
science, the most holy philosophy, and the absolute consummation of wisdom,”* — 
Yet he reckons among its pillars Paradhxis and Zoroaster, Ahbaris, Charmondas, — 
Damigeron, Hermippus, Trismegistus, Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus, Plotinus, | 
Germa Babylonicus, Apollonius Thyaneus, Osthanes, and others. So here we 
begin to see light, when the pillars of his most holy science are heathens and no- 
torious magicians. But one must wade through many obscure pages before com-— 
ing to this frank avowal of the diabolic tradition. The prayers of these men for — 
wisdom, for memory, for power over others to lead them from evil, are really 
sublime and astonishing.t+ i 
“ Let the word of God never depart from your lips,” says Arbatel on magie > _ 
“ accustom thyself to constancy and gravity in thy words and actions ; fly worldly 
things ; seek celestial ; learn not many things, but much ; invoke me in the day — 
of tribulation, and I will hear thee—but all ignorance is tribulation of mind 5 
invoke the Lord, therefore, in thy ignorance, and he will hear thee. Let the 
Sacred Scriptures be in thy hands by day, and yet by night: a magician ov idl 
to be a pious man, good and constant in words and actions, firm of faith towards” 
God, avaricious of nothing except wisdom.’’t ‘lt 
Such is the style of all these writers. Thc Chiromancians alleged Seripture for 
their science, and cited the words, “ Qui in manu omnium hominum signat, ut no-— 
verint siguli opera sua.”§ Cornelius Agrippa says, that a true magician must be 
pure, and holy, and devout. Yet, while his general language might be mistaken 
for that of a cloistered ascetic, while he lifts up his soul, and seems to ne 
heavenward with words and images of inspiration, bearing his scholar as with the 


wings of the Spirit into regions above the earth, every now and then, am a 
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these beautiful sentences and solemn prayers, some expression occurs to startle one 
some dark letter—sometaing of pure paganism, as it were a cloven foot peeping 
from under the religious habit.* Thus, after saying that the mind must be puri- 
fied and expiated by cleanness, abstinence, penance, ind alms—suddenly, as if for- 
getting his part, he cites the authority of the Indian Brahmans, and prescribes the 
use of cabalistic words. He even recommends the practice of confexsion, to pro- 
+ ware that purity of conseience which is requisite for such studies ; and then he 
lets escape that the object in view has been obtained by the ancient philosophers, 
who, by solitude and keeping aloof from all human affairs, were enabled to con- 
verse with sacred and celestial beings. Strangely at variance with the sanctity 
of his rules is his mention of the forms familiar to the spirit of Saturn—a beard- 
ed king riding on a dragon, an old bearded man, an old woman leaning on a staff, 
a pig, an owl, a black vest, a juniper. The atrocious cruelty of some of his pre- 
scriptions is also enough to awaken suspicion, Thus he says, when you collect the 
tongue ofa frog, you must not kill the creature, but send it back alive into the 
water ; and similarly in extracting the eye or tooth of a wolf, vou must not kill 
the animal.t Then, as if warmed by the subject, he seems in some parts 
to throw off the disguise, and shows how men are to compose the book 
of spirits, or order for invocation, written on virgin parchment : it is to be 
carefully preserved, and never opened excepting under the proper circum- 
stances ; it is to be consecrated, by invoking to a circle all the spirits inscribed 
within it: the book is to be placed without the circle, in a triangle, and they are 
then charged to ratify and confirm it. For this operation the book of spirits is 
placed between two tablets, on the inside of which are written the sacred penta- 
cula of the Divine Majesty, from the first chapter of the Apocalypse. Then on a 
serene night, before twelve o’clock, the book is carried to a circle at the juncture 
of three ways, and there the spirits inscribed are conjured thrice, by the bonds of 
the book, to come to that place at the end of three days. Then the book is wrap- 
ped in clean linen, and buried in the midst of the circle, which ix afterwards ef- 
faced. One departs before sunrise. On the third day, before midnight, one re- 
turns, makes the circle, prays on bended knees, opens the foss with a quoit, takes 
up the book, and without opening it, departs.{ About to invoke bad spirits, he 
says, “ You must prepare a table in the place covered with clean linen, on which 
are four loaves and water, or milk, in new earthen vessels, with new knives ; and 
you must sit at the head of the table, leaving seats round it for the spirits ; but if 
you fear them, describe a circle round your own seat and part of the table, while 
the rest is without it.” | 
But somewhat too much of this. John Trithemius, in his apologetic preface to 
his books De Steganographia, sddressed to Philip, Duke of Bavaria, describes 
various kinds of magicians, and recommends the prince to extirpate them. ‘ The 


* De Occult. Phil. Lib. iii. ¢. 53. + 1. 21. t De Occult. Phil. Lib. iv. 
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dibieaea?* he says, “ in order to keep voluntarily in then abelian 
made a pact with them, pretend ht the ae sje them, il gn to 
them by constraint, What evils this pernicious race causes in your en 
can express, Pe derieneres pies ee wiengn foc oteG 
they can call demons to a circle, and bind them with a pact. They use s 
sacrifices, and write books full of turpitude and lies falsely citing the m: 
ancient philosophers and wise men, to deceive the curious.” . | 

To all the oceult sciences the philosophy of the clean of heart was een o 
posed, on the very ground of their being occult. St. Augustin applies the comm: i, 
“take no purse with you,” to the duty of having no secret wisdom, “ What i a” 
purse ?—money shut up, that is, occult wisdom, A fountain ought to be in yas 
nota purse—whence you may diffuse, not where you may confine.”* St. Hilary, — 
commenting on our Lord’s words, “ Quod dico vobis in tenebris,” says, “ We do — 
not read that our Lord was accustomed to discourse by night, and to deliver his doc-_ 
trine in darkness ; but he used this expression because all his sentences are dark- — 
ness to the carnal mind, and his word is night to infidels.’+ It was opposed to 


these sciences, too, on the ground of their vanity ; and this is shown by Dante, 


when Grifolino of Arezzo relates how he had told Albero of Sienna that he had 
learned to wing his flight in air; for he adds,— 
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“ And he, admiring much, as he was void 
Of wisdom, will’d me to declare to him 
The secret of mine art." 


Tt was opposed to them, also, on the ground of the misery which they entailed on 
men : for the church had yearly to lament some intellectual wreck, and ery, 


this is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality.” 





It was opposed to them, above all, from a deep sense of their guilt ; which Dante 
also indicates in that passage where he shows diviners and prophets among s 
spirits whelmed in woe :— 


“ A tribe that came along the hollow vale, 
In silence weeping— 
Each wondrously seem’d to be revers’d 
At the neck-bone, so that the countenance ~ 
Was from the reius averted. 
Lo! how he makes 
The breast his shoulder, and who once too far 
Before him wish'd to see, now backward looks, 
And treads reverse his path. 
See next the wretches who the needle left, 
The shuttle, and the spindle, and became 





* Serm, 42. De Sanct. ¢ Comm, in Matt. x. ¢ Hell. xxix. 
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Diviners!—haneful witcheries they wrought, 
With images and herbs,”* 





Finally, it was opposed to them, as feeling that to the clean of heart who beheld 
| God their light was as darkuess. Meu without the church have, in all ages, been 
| addicted more or less to errors and vanities, which on their conversion to it they 
i learned to despise. St. Augustin confesses ingenuously that he used to take pleas- 
ure, before his conversion, in the study of judicial astrology, but that he aban- 
doned all faith in it when he returned to religion. 

Cardan says, that a great chest could not contain all the letters he had received 
from the English demanding predictions, from the Germans demanding calcula- 





tions, from the Italians asking for medicines, and from the French requiring moral 
discourses. But towards the end of his life he discerned their vanity ; so that he 
says, “ I destroyed many of my books, which had cost me great labor ; for what- 
ever did not conduce to the salvation of the human race, if it could also injure, I 
resolved not to leave existing ; and though it might have been better not to have 
written, yet it is with writers as with animals, which cannot live without leaving 
traces.”+ How many converts, in modern times, have similarly been corrected 
and induced to give up a thousand prejudices and singularities which had once 
charmed them. 

The neighborhood of the Moors in Spain contributed to develop the taste for 
the study of occult sciences, but men were not wanting to oppose it with learning 
and ability. The work of John Francis Picus of Mirandula, entitled De Rerum 
Preenotione, furnished a curious and able refutation of superstition ; and the work 
of his great uncle against astrologers was still more remarkable. The holy fathers 
and the schoolmen had acquired a deep insight into the different superstitions of 
the world, with a view to war against them. 

“ T have given my heart to know prudence and doctrine, and errors and folly : 
it is of true devotion, therefore,” adds Richard of St. Victor, “ to contemplate 
both good and evil, to investigate, discuss, and subsequently to judge all things. 
True devotion, consequently, from investigation and inquiry, has something in 
common with the wise men of Babylon ; so that, deservedly, it may be said to be 
of their college. Nevertheless, they differ by the intention ; for true devotion in- 
vestigates vain and perverse doctrines, not for the sake of adhering to them, or of 
placing any confidence in them, but that, by judging, it may disprove and condemn 
them.” 

“We read some books,” says St. Ambrose, “ in order that they may not be 
read ; we read lest we should not know what they were; we read not to approve, 
but to condemn, and that we may learn on what ground these proud men exalt 
their hearts.”§ This was conformable to the text which saith, “ The disciple of 


+ Xe. + De Libris Propriis. 
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ean 1s eos re the future ; he 1¢ knows the tur 
of words and the solution of enigmas ; vgn and peas “s fr ad 
ereats of seasons and times,”* lf ‘ 
St. Dun-tan, amidst his multifarious learning, is said to have been'¢ 
with the magic songs and incantations of his pagan forefathers. The: 
mius, himself a man exceedingly well read and profited in seein neealments 
shows that, in order to refute them, it was lawful to read hastily the books of the as- 
trologers. Among his own writings he enumerates five books to John Marquis of — 
Brandenburg, contra maleficos et omnes aries vanos superstitiosas et Christinng re- 
ligioni contrarias, twenty books, naturalium questionum; and two books against 
Boville. “Without learning, without having studied thier own science, how ould : 
my uncle Picus of Mirandula,” says John Francis, “have written that admirable — 
work aguinst the astrologers? St. Jerome says, if any one were to write against the 
mathematiciaus without having studied mathematics, he would be only laughed at — 
for his pains, To read my unele’s work, you would suppose that he liad read 
nothing but the books of the astrologers : therefore, did he undermine them. Who — 
of the ancients ever slew astrology, that monster, like a hydra, which, as often as — 
one head was cut off, used to push forth another, until Piens, not a feigned but a true — 
Hercules, destroyed her with the learning of tongues and the fire of divine love.” 
Of this work Savonarola, who also wrote against the tradition of the astrologers 
suys, “ He who reads and understands it, and does not laugh at tie science whieh — 4 
it confutes and annihilates, certainly deserves himself to be laughed at by 
aJl men.”’t 7 
So far we have been replying to those adversaries who charge the church with 
unreasonable severity and superstition in combating superstition. It remains to 
consider upon what ground others accuse her of having been herself obnoxious to 
the charge of exciting and perpetuating superstition in the society of the middle — 
ages. We have already seen enongh to enable us to appreciate the value of such 
witnesses as the late author of Letters on Demonology, who savs, that the elergy 
were resolved to nourish the belie! in witches, as a source both of power and rey- 
enue, knowing that a faith in all the absurdities of the vulgar creed was neces- a 
sary to maintain their influence. “ Did there remain,” he asks, “a mineral foun- 
taip respected for the cures which it had wronght. a huge oak tree, or venerated 
mount recommended to traditional respect,—the fathers of tle Roman church — 
were in policy reluctant to abandon such impressive spots, or to represent them 
as exclusively the rendezvous of witches or evil spirits. They assigned the virtue — 
to the guardianship of some saint, and thus acquired a frontier fortress for their a 
own doctrine.” ‘ay 
Though such are the views with which the most popular English author writes 7 : 


* Sap. vii. 17. + Joan. F. P. Mirand. de Studio Diving et Hum. Philos Lib. i. e. 
¢ H. Savonarole Triump. Crucis, Lib. iv. c. 4. ; 
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history, I cannot delay to make any reply to such passages. When a heedless 
contradiction of all historic testimonies is substituted for argument, the folly is in 
him who stays to answer. The strongest ground in appearance, on which the 
opinion which I combat can be defended, must be sought for in the facts respect- 
ing ordeals, and the abuse to which religious practices were liable ; yet neither of 
these positions can be maintained when a knowledge of history is brought to bear 
upon them, “Could a person during some Christian ages,” asks Lenglet Du 
Fresnoy, “have questioned the proof of hot iron without being regarded as im- 
pious?” * This is a strange question from a learned man, The canons and the 
sovereign pontiffs every where condemned the vulgar purgations or judgments of 
God by cold or hot water and iron, or by battle,—all which the barbarians 
brought with them into Christendom,} though their traces can be found in the 
Greek poets. St. Avitus, in presence of King Gundobad, condemning judicial 
combats, and the king arguing that they were necessary, for the same reason as 
wars were necessary between nations, to determine the judgment of God,—the 
saint replied, “If kings and nations seek the divine judgmeut, let them first 
fear what is written by the Pzalmi-t, ‘ Dissipa gentes que bella volunt ;’ and let 
them remember that sentence, ‘ Mihi vindictam: ego retribuam, dicit Dominus.’ 
Cannot the Supreme Equity judge causes without swords and weapons? And do 
we not often find that the just side is worsted in battle, and that the unjust 
triumphs ?”’t 

Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, composed a treatise entitled, “‘ Contra damna- 
bilem Opinionem putantium Divini Judicii Veritatem Igne vel Aquis, vel Con- 


* He condemned them as wanting divine authority, as 


flictu Armorum patefieri,’ 
rash, profane, and injurious to God. The ordeals were imposed by the civil leg- 
islation, and resisted by the councils.. Pope Lucius IIT. declares that these sorts 
of proofs are prohibited by the canons, The council of Tribur merely permitted 
the trial of hot iron in acquiescence with the laws of the state, where there was no 
other way possible. In the time of Hinemar these ordeals were all styled “ ad- 
inventiones humani arbitrii.”§ By the council of Valence, in 855, under King 
Lothaire, judicial combats were condemned : the victor was pronounced excom- 
municated, and the body of the slain was forbidden Christian purial. When this 
King Lothaire afterwards wished to submit his cause to the judgment of the sword, 
Pope Nicholas I. remonstrated, and showed him that such a proceeding was 
against the divine ordinance. 

In the eleventh century, Hildebert, a bishop, writes to Ives de Chartres, to ask 
whether he ought to undergo the trial by ordeal, in compliance with the requi- 
sition of the King of England ; who replies to him, “ that the church knows of no 


such custom in ecclesiastical cases. Do not, then, transgress,” he adds, “ the an- 


* L’Hist. Justifiée, 186, + Joan. Devoti Instit. Canon, Lib. iii. tit, ix. § 1. 
¢ Agobardus Lib, advers Legem, Guadobadi. § Le Brun, Hist. De Sup. tom. ii. 236. 
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cient limits placed by our fathers—aliter namque innooentiat inate t inn 
centiam perdere.”* In fact, Ives de Chartres wrote many letters against ‘he 
deals, in which he showed their absurdity, and cited the words of Pope Steph 
Y. forbidding them assuperstitious inventions, when Lambert, bishop of Maye | 
inquired whether he could permit the old usage. Ives reproves the clergy of 9 
leans for having sanctioned a judicial combat ; “ but,” says Stephen Pasqu ° 
“ the real fact was that it was difficult to reverse the ancient usage which preva riled 
so much under the third race of French kings. The first of the French Kin ngs 
who prohibited it was St. Louis, whose prohibition was afterwards renewed by 
Philip-Le-Bel.”+ The personal remonstrances of holy men were, however, often 
efficacious against it. Thus John Seigneur de Baugency, in 1186, was so touched 
at a censure which he received from the abbot of St. Maximin, for having as- 
signed day and place for a single combat to verify a right which he claimed, that 
he chose rather to renounce his claim than go that extremity.t 

The Popes Sylvester IT., Celestin III., Alexander ITT., and Innocent IIT., re- _ 
iterated the prohibitions of the trials of God.§ tananat: declares that the judg- — 
ments in the secular courts, of cold water, hot iron, and the duel, are invalid by | 
the sacred canons, which deem null and void all extorted confessions.|} Innocent, — 
after solemn deliberation with his brethren, declares that a certain bishop, because 
be had lent his authority to a judgment of hot iron, and had exhibited his corporal 
presence at it, is unworthy of the ministry at the altar, and consequently deprives 
him of his episcopal office.{ The same pontiff declares that the ecclesiastical au- 
thority rejects all ordeals on the ground of the sacred text, “Non tentabis Dom- — 
inum Deum tuum.”** This was according to the decision of the scholastics. The 
continuator of Vincent of Beauvais’ work says, “that the judgment of hot iron 
or water is superstitious and unlawful, because its object is to discover hidden — 
things, which are reserved for the divine judgment, and also because for such a i 


method there is no sanction of divine authority.”++ 
The council of Lateran, in 1215, absolutely prohibited all ecclesiastics from 
authorizing, by any benediction, the ordeals of water or iron, and in fact the 
practice was every where completely abolished in the thirteenth century. Even — 
Sir Matthew Hale says, “ The trial by ordeal seems to have ended with King — 
John. Perchance the barbarousness of the trial and persuasions of the clergy — 
prevailed at length to antiquate it ; for many canons had beén made against it.” 
“ The canon law,” says his commentator, “ very early declared against it, upon 
this authority. Though the canons themselves,” he adds, with amusing simplic- a 
ity, “ were of no validity in England, it was thought proper to abolish this mode 
of trial by an act of parliament, in the third year of Henry IIL., or rather by an_ 
order of the king in council.” . 


* Ivon. Carnot. Epist. lxxiv. + Récherches de Ja France, iv. 1, 
t Bernier, Hist. de Blois, 259. § Decret. tit. 35. De Purgatione Vulgari. aa 
| Inn. ILL. Epist. Lib. v. 107. q ld. Lib. xiii, 184, #* Id. Lib. xiv, 138. 
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With respect to the charge founded on the abuse to which religious practices 
were liable, we shall find a satisfactory answer by pursuing the same obvious: 
method of calmly interrogating history. | Evidence will then be found to prove 
that such abuse existed not where there was much but where there was little piety 
—not where the clergy exerted themselves with zeal, but where they slept—not 
where the voice of the Holy See prevailed, but where that of the opinions op- 
posed to it were predominant. It is even a singular fact, that the men who most 
prided themselves on their jealousy of the Holy See were in general the most 
superstitious, as may be witnessed in Stephen Pasquier, the doughty champion 
of the Gallican liberties, who is continually alluding to omens and prognostics. 

The superstitious use or application of what is instrinsically good and holy be- 


longs to the corruption of our fallen nature. The object of the Catholic philoso- 


phy, however, was not to destroy what was good and holy, but to prevent men 
from abusing it. The ceremonies and practices of religion might easily have been 


abused, say modern writers. True: but what may not easily be abused ? Who- 


has ever walked on a serene evening, and seen the moon rise suddenly in the east,. 
without feeling how easy it was for men to fall upon their faces and adore it. Are 
we to condemn the Creator, then, for the beauty and glory of his works, because 
the unclean of heart could not behold and magnify Him in them? The eccle- 
siastical spirit, in this respect, may be witnessed in the character ascribed to Pope 
St. Gregory VII. by old writers. “This most holy man,” say they, ‘“ was 4 
determined reprehender of all such superstitious customs in the church as crept 
in among the multitude, through rustic simplicity, without the authority of 
Scripture.”* And similarly we read of Benedict XIII., that when archbishop 
of Siponti he was particularly attentive lest ignorance, superstition, curiosity, or 
frivolity in some, fraud or cupidity in others, might give occasion to abuses at 
Mount Gargano—that church so celebrated since the fifth century. He went 
there often for his own edification, but he also went to instruct the simple pilgrims: 
who flocked there from all parts; and he examined the conduct of the clergy,. 
and made many wise regulations to preserve the purity of divine worship, and to 
guard off every thing that could corrupt itt — Incidental notices of similar zeal 
might easily be multiplied, as where Paradin mentions the discovery of a super- 
stition practised on the eve of St. Stephen, made by the precentor of the old 
church of St. Stephen at Lyons.t 

We find the church sometimes obliged to guard the people from entertaining ex- 
travagant notions of obligations resulting from a reception of solemn rites, as in the 
instance formerly alluded to, of a popular error in the thirteenth century respecting 
extreme unction, Richard, bishop of Salisbury in 1218, the fathers of the synod 
of Worcester in 1240, those assembled at Exeter in 1288, and at Winchester in: 


* Guil. Neubrig. iii. 20. 
+ Touron, Hist. des Hom. Tllust. de Ord. S. Dom. tom. iv. Lib. 4_. 
} Hist. de Lyons, Lib. 1. 41 
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4 
1308, denounced and prohibited such superstition.* That children born on the 
ember days were more capable of having familiarity with spirits, was another — 
superstitious fancy, which some attempted to associate with religion.t But here, _ 
surely, the clergy were not in fault, The usage of supernatural remedies was: . 
not inconsistent with the employment of measures recommended by sober reason — 
and exact science. Pope Stephen V., in the year 885, when locusts desolated the _ 
country about Rome, had recourse, first, to the latter offering money to whoever 
destroyed a certain number; and this failing, he used supernatural means, and = 


appointed prayers and aspersions, 
The zeal of the clergy in the eleventh century, against superstitious devotion, 
may be strikingly witnessed in the fourth book of Guibert de Nogent, De Pig- 


noribus Sanctorum, which is entitled “ De Interiori Mundo.” ‘“ Pious Jesus !” 
he exclaims, “ how many saints whose end is doubtful, and yet before I pray to 


one I ought to be assured of his sanctity. There are many of whom we know 
neither the birth, nor the life, nor the death ; and althougl the faithful honor them 
for the name of sanctity, yet the priests do not judge rightly who do not censure 
and amend the vulgar ; for the zeal “which the people have towards God ought to 
be according to knowledge, lest they should sin through ignorance. He who as- 
cribes to God what he never thought, as far as in him lies makes God to lie. If 
any one were to accuse me, a miserable mortal, of falsehood, or of doing what I did 
not, it would fill me with horror ; and what more fatal, more desperate, more dam- 
nable, than to ascribe falsely any thing to God, the fountain of all purity ?” 

If this writer goes on to expose the deceitful practises of some monks, with re- 
spect to false relics, and encouraging the people to believe persons saints without 
just reason, it should be remembered that he himself who speaks thus is a monk, 
revered by his fellow monks, and an abbot venerable among abbots. Besides, it 
must not be forgotten that such an abuse has been carefully provided against, as by 
the fathers of the council of Frankfort in 794, who deereed that no new saints 
should be honored excepting when the authenticity of the acts of their martyrdom, 
orthe sanctity of their lives, warranted their being judged worthy of reverence in the 
Chureh.t In the year 806, Charlemagne, by a capitulary, prohibited his subjects 
from rendering homage to any new saints without the approbation of the bishop. 
“ Some,” continues Guibert, “aseribing the greatest antiquity to their saints, desire 
their lives to be written in modern times. This is often sought from me ; but what 
truth can I affirm of those whom no one ever saw? If I should say what I 
- have heard said, and I am asked to speak in praise of these ignoble persons, both 
I and those who desired me to say such things would deserve to be publicly held 
as no longer trustworthy. The head of the Baptist is said to be at Constantinople ; 
and again, the people of Angers sav it is with them. What ean be more ridie- 


* Mabillon. Preefat, in 1. Sec. Bened. §. 9. + Thyreus de Apparit. Spirit. 
+ Tongueval, Hist. de ’Eglise Gal tom. vi. 31. 
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~ wlous?—as if he were aouble-headed! IPfthey mutually dispute about its pos- 


session, and accuse each other, they are doing not divine but diabolie works. 
Tf it be the head of another saint, still a falsehood is not a moderate evil.” —Fi- 
nally, however, he restrains a zeal which was almost leading him too far, and says, 
“ Some think that when relics of one saint are mistaken for those of another, 
the error is pernicious to the people, which is not my opinion; for when the Lord 
says of them, ‘ that they may be one as we are one’—when the whole universe of 
saints, under Christ their head, is as it were one body,—there is no error if the 
bones of one be venerated for those of another ; since all are united fellow mem- 
bers in the body of their author. _ Nor do I imagine that God will refuse to hear 
the simple, when they invoke Him even by those that are not saints; for if they 
faithfully believe those to be saints who are said to be such, their prayer cannot 
but please God, to whom all prayer is made, even though they should have been de- 
ceived ; for they who in the name ofa prophet received the prophet, are to receive 
aprophet’s reward. The illiterate, no doubt, often lie in their prayers ; but God 
regards intentions, not words, God is not curious of grammar ; no voice moves 


~him; He looks at the heart.* 


With respect to the recognized practices of devotion in the church, there seems 
to be no reason to doubt but that the piety of the people during ages of faith was 
as enlightened and as far removed from any thing like superstition, as the most 
cautious philosopher could desire. “ Of false honor,” said St. Bernard, “ there is 
no need to the Blessed Virgin, on whom are accumulated its true titles.” Allex- 
aggeration was foreign to genuine piety. Those who have studied with attention 
the spirit and manners of the Catholic society in any age will feel perfectly satis- 
fied on this head: non enim philosophi solum verum etiam majores nostri supersti- 
tionem A religione separaverant. Cowley, relating a vision which he had, says, 
“ that he fortified himself privately with the sign of the cross ;” adding, “not out of 
any superstition to the sign, but as a recognition of his baptism in Christ.”+ The 
distinction only shows that he had been conversant not with Catholics, but with 
those who misrepresented and ridiculed their faith. 

Of other popular opinions in the middle ages, generally classed under the head 
of superstition, a thoughtful observer will probably be disposed to take a different 
view, and to conclude that they admit of being transferred to different ground, and 
otherwise defended, ‘ We have seen many future things truly predicted by just 
men on their death beds,” says Guibert de Nogent, in the very work in which he 
combats superstition.t William of Paris, in his book De Virtutibus, says, “ you 
should know that the gift of intelligence is of such brightness and intensity in some 
men, that it very much resembles the spirit of prophecy, such as some persons be- 
lieved to have been in the abbot Joachim, though he himself is said to have said of 


* De Pignoribus Sanct. Lib. i. ¢. 4. + A Discourse concerniug Oliver Cromwell 
t De Pig. Sanet. Lib. i. c. 2 
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telligence.” “ Consider, if you can,” says Richard of St. Vietor, “how “a t _ 






himself, that there was not given to ne the spirit of prophecy, but the spirit o 


revelation of the future. Hear a man scliatial for the future, and oil vith 
its interests: Nunquid in eternum projiciet Deus et non apponet ut complacitior — 
sit adhue? Aut in finem misericordiam suam abscindet  generatione in genie 
tionem? Hear the same man taught of the same, and profoundly illuminated in 
the things about which he inquired: Miserator et misericors Dominus, longani= 
mis et multum misericors, non in perpetuum irascetur neque in eternum commina-— 
bitur.”* Truly there is satisfactory evidence to prove that the prophetic spirit — 
was not wanting in ages of faith.+ 7 
The Blessed Hugo de Dina predicted the destruction of the Templars long be- 
fore that event took place, after they had been 184 years gloriously militant, 
Being at Marseilles in 1278, these knights showed him their long and beautiful ! 
refectory, which he curiously sought to measure twice or thrice, and upon their 





asking him what he thought of it, de replied, that it would be an excellent stable, 
They took umbrage at his reply ; but the event verified his words, when under 
Clement VY. their institute was destroyed, and Robert, king of Sicily, coming to 
Marseilles, converted it into a stable. This is he who is buried honorably with 
the Minors in that city, or who after death shone with miracles.t St. Liudger 
foretold, that after his death the Normans would come down and destroy the 
churches, and lay waste the country, but that the time of merey would afterwards 
arrive.§ That the curiosity of vain men should have been strongly excited by 
the report of such things, was a natural consequence ; and hence many wild le- t 
gends became current, such as this, which, Orderic Vitalis tells us, the Norman 


princes used to relate. In the time of Rollo, they used to say, a certain myste- 


rious stranger was received to hospitality by a knight into his hotel at Rouen. 
While seated in the chimney with his host, the latter began to question him about 
many things, and principally about Rollo, asking him, whether his race would 
endure long. He replied, that it would, and that his duchy would exist in vigor 


ar — 
on 


till the seventh generation. Upon the host then asking him, what would happen 
after the seventh generation, he wished to make no reply, but only began to trace 
furrows in the ashes of the hearth with a little piece of wood that he held ir his 
hand. The host persisting in his attempt to draw an answer from him, as to 
what would happen after the seventh generation, he, with the little piece of wood 
which he kept ever in his hand, began to efface the farrows which he had made 
in the ashes: from which one thought that, after the seventh generation, heim- 
plied that the duchy would be destroyed, or suffer great tribulation, which we 
have seen accomplished, says the writer of the supplement to the History of Wil- — 





* ft) Erudit. Hom, Inter. Lib. i. P. 1.19. + Goérres die Christliche Mystik, 1. 202. if 209. 
} Wadding, An, Min. vol. v. 1278. = § Vita ejus Mabil. Acta, S. Ord. Ben. Sve. iv, P. 1. 
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liam of Jumiéges ; for Henry, the late king, was the seventh of this line, and the 
first who possessed till his ceath Normandy and England. | We may remark, 
however, that the race of prophets, which was so multiplied in countries that em- 
braced the new opinions, ever predicting, as in London in times of calamity, the 
vengeance of God and the end of the world, was not allowed to abuse the peo- 
ple in the middle ages. An instance occurred in Germany, in the year 847, when 
the pretended prophetess was condemned, by the ecclesiastical authority at May- 
ence, to be publicly scourged.* 

It is true, some of the old errors still lingered, and faith, which puts an end to 
them, satisfying the natural desire of the human mind, could not enter where 


hearts were yet unclean. 


Dark time had there its evil legend wrought 
In characters of cloud, which wither not: 
The change was like a dream to them ; but soon 
They knew the glory of their altered lot, 
In the bright wisdom of youth’s breathless noon, 
Sweet talk, and smiles, and sighs, all bosoms did attune. 


We have before alluded to the joy diffused around the feudal hearth, when pil- 
grims would begin, “ I will tell you now what never yet was heard in tale or 
song, from old or modern bard, in hall or bower.” We then heard some mention 
of the legends respecting dead men returning to the living, of the curious anec- 
dotes related by holy and observant men, who were in point of truth heroical. 
But the fact undoubtedly is, that the clean of heart beholding God, had many 
thoughts in common with the illiterate, which pass with men who read in books 
alone for fabulous : religion sanctioned, philosophy confirmed many of these wan- 
derers’ tales, founded upon a wide observation of nature, and attested by faithful 


witnesses ; so that, as the poet says, 


——Ever as they sailed, their minds were full 
Of love and wisdom, which would overflow 
In converse wild and sweet and wonderful. 


So many and so grave are the testimonies, both heathen and Christian, to the 
reality of apparitions, that even the cautious Cardinal Bona says, “ It is wonder- 
ful how any man of sane mind can be found to deny them, or ascribe them to a de- 
luded imagination.” | The modern writers themselves observe, that “ their ab- 
stract possibility must be admitted by every one who believes in a Deity and his 
superintending omnipotence.” Let us hear a narrative fitted for rehearsal when 
next we pace up and down some long Gothic chamber at the twilight hour. 
Peter the Venerable relates a vision which he had at Rome, in the monastery of 
Santa Maria Nuova. William, the late Prior of Cluni, who had shortly before 
died, appeared to him, and spoke, in reply to the questions put to him by the ab- 


* Ann. Metens. ad an. 847. + De Discretione Spirituum, cap. xix. 
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ial recone own happy state, the vision of Goalie as he Ch 
tian faith, and the cause of his own death, which he aa seria 
been by poison: “So it was afterwards proved,” he adds, “on my cra : 
none by the public confession of the prisoner. During all the tie | 
ision lasted I felt conscious that I was not sleeping, and I proposed my q 
in the shortest manner possible, from supposing that he could not remain} 
conversing with the living. I awoke weeping.”* The denunciations o 
church against superstitious interpreters of dreams, were not inconsistent ¥ ith the 
words of Dante,— . 
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—_ 
ye 


“ Sleep, that bringeth oft tidings of future hap."¢ a ah 


ie id 
The Emperor Henry III., indeed, involved himself in censures when, having | 


had a dream respecting Hildebrand, then a young novice, which was interpreted 
to forebode that he would be the cause of depriving Henry’s son of the crown, he 
cast him into prison. “ He commanded,” says the old chronicle, “ that the clerk | 1 7 
should be thrown into a dungeon ip the castle of Hammerstein; but when the 
Empress often objected to the Emperor, that forgetful of his own honor, he had im- 
prisoned a scholar on account of a vain dream, after the expiration of one year he — 
gave orders for his deliverance, soon after which the novice became a monk.”{ 

What the church combatted was the superstitious curiosity. Her axiom was— 


“Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d 
Joys only flow where future is concealed : 
Too busy man would find his sorrows more, 
If, what was coming, he should know before.” 


She did not however teach men to reject historic testimony, in order to deny the 4 
possibility of such forewarnings. “It is not lawful for any one to doubt,” says 
Cardinal Bona, “ but that some dreams are true, and sent from God.”§ Calixtus 
II. had a divine intimation of what awaited him, in a dream, the night before his _ 
arrival in the monastery of Cluni, where, without his suspecting the circumstance, | 
the Pope Gelasius II. had died, and where he was himself elected to succeed him 
the moment afier his arrival. Baptist the Mantuan, the Carmelite poet, writes to 
John Francis Picus of Mirandula, and says that he believes he saw John Piens — 
his uncle, after his departure from life, in a dream which he had about break of — 
day, and that he discoursed with him about points of philosophy: “ I awoke,” 
saith he, “and felt persuaded that I had seen something. I write this not that 
yield any faith to dreams, for that is alien both from my profession and my nature, 
but because I cannot sufficiently admire how a sleeping man could dispute, and 
teach, and learn, and do what, if he had been awake, would have been impossi- 
ble, or very difficult for himto have done, Truly our souls are divine, and if we 
ihe 
* Pet. Ven. De Miraculis, Lib. ii. cap. 25. + Purg. xxvii. 
t In Menken Script. Rer. Germ. tom. iii. 88. § De Discretione Spirituum, c. xvi 
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live holily and piously, and keep ourselves free from the trammels of secular af- 
fairs, these separated spirits have great commerce with us. The death of George 
Merula, my condisciple, and afterwards my preceptor, affected me with sadness, 
but he was aged and useless for any office: the lamentable fate of those two il- 
lustrious men, Hermolaus and Politian, caused to me and to all men of betters a 
pang of heart, but this wound is deeper still ; and in Picus, learning has had 
even a greater loss,”* 

Marsilius Ficinus, in a letter to Matthew Corseno, his fellow philosopher, gives 
many instances of the death of parents and friends being revealed to persons at a dis- 
tance at the moment of their departure.t Celebrated was the account of the Mar- 
quis de Rambouillet, appearing, with his wound in the groin, to the Marquis de 
Préci, his friend, at six o’clock inthe morning at Paris, the same moment that he 
received his death in Flanders, tle next post bringing the intelligence.t 

Beyond a doubt there was much error and absurdity connected with the belief 
in such things, and men might have often reaped great benefit from consulting 
the book of Eginius Augustus Libertus, entitled “ Palaphatus de non credendis 
Fabulis :” we should not then perhaps have heard so much of Hugue-the-Corps, 
socalled from his cadaverous figure, who strangled Milon de Montlhéry, his cousin, 
for the sake of his riches, and afterwards became a monk ; who it was thought 
used, after his death, to be seen by night in the forest of St. Germain. This is 
silly, sooth ; and who could enumerate all the romantic marvels which were as- 
sociated in young heads during days of chivalry, with the forest of Broceliande 
alone? Such wild tales as Pliny mentions, and Olaus the Great relates of north- 
ern seas may be ascribed rather to the want of sufficient observation, than to a pos- 
itive superstition. Others must be traced to the barbarous legends of the Scandina- 
vian tribes ; as when we read of the castle of King Hrothgar being nightly visited 
after supper by the horrible Grendel, silent, joyless fiend, who comes from the 
morasses of the mountains, and enters the hall, seizes the sleeping warriors and de- 
vours their feet and hands, whom Beowulf overcomes ; when the mother of Gren- 
del comes there, eager to revenge her son’s defeat, stalks at midnight into the 
court to glut herself with victims, but is put to flight by the knights ; when after- 
wards the two demons used to be seen roaming over the moors, howling like wolves, 
their abode being deep in the dark waters stagnant there. Others again may be 
ascribed to some optical deception or atmospheric effect. Baptist Fulgosus, Duke 
of Genoa, relates in the first book of his acts of great persons, that in the court of 
Matthieu Visconti, of Milan, there was seen, one evening after sunset, a knight 
armed cap-a-pie, whom many persons watched in great astonishment during the 
space of an hour till it vanished ; when soon after died the Emperor Henry VIL, 
who was the great friend of that family, 

At the same time, that men were not “ all-believing,” as some now report tnem, 


* Epist, Lib. ii. t Mars. Ficin. Epist. Lib. 1. t Le Brun, tom. iv. 367. 
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a be witnessed in the judicious remarks of the monk sins a i a é hi re: 
on the apparition of spirits.* Ifthe author of the essay on the manners and s 
of nations evinced ignorance in affirming, as a critical observer, that the 
of the middle ages contained nothing but barbarism, he did not err less 
wishing to admire it as a poet, he composed those verses, so often cited, whic h 
scribe the pleasure of believing in fairies, of hearing chaplains relate tales of ghosts, 
and of enjoying what he terms the advantages of error, The spirit of serutiny 
was quite as much alive then, as now, with regard to such things ; and at tl 
chimney corner, on a winter’s night, the page, as well as the castellan, while | list 
ening to the palmer’s tale, would turn a deaf ear to the dreams of decrepitude, a nd 


that too on the principle expressed by ZExchylus, deicaca yap ypats ovdév.t 
Torquemada relates many curious examples of terrific tales arising out of triv- 
jal circumstances: “ Only a short time ago,” he says, “ at this very place where 
we are, a certain woman, desiring to rise very early about some affairs, and nol 
finding any fire under the ashes, though she had carefully covered it the evening | 
before, sent her servant out with a candle desiring her to light it ; but the sery-— 
ant, going from house to house, no where found any fire, it being still three 
hours before day ; but at length she perceived a lamp burning in a chureh ; she 
exlled to the sacristan, who was sleeping within, and he awoke and lighted her © 
candle, The mistress, tired of waiting, had taken another candle, and had found — 
a fire in another house, and she came out with her light just as her servant was ' 
returning with her light, and they were both in white: now a neighbor having — 
risen, and looking out with eyes hardly open, and seeing them thus coming out, he — 
thought they were phantoms ; so that the next day there went a rumor that there — 
had been a procession of spirits that night round the church. | However, a 
close inquiry, I found that the truth was what I have now stated.”’} 
He relates another instance arising out of the solemn burial of a noble knight 
in a certain monastery of Spain; when a poor idiot, having strayed into t 
chureh, and remained afier the doors were closed, took shelter from the cold un de e 
the great velvet pall which covered the coffin, The monks coming into the choir 
to sing matins, the idiot awoke and made a noise, which troubled the religious men, — 
who, however, continued to sing their matins, and then retired. The rumor of — 
what had been heard spread far and wide, every one adding something, till at_ 
length the poor idiot disclosed what she had done, to the great amusement of all 
the world.” However, some of his tales are left in al] the obscurity that any one — 
who loves the wonderful could desire. ‘ A remarkable instance occurred,” he 
says, “about thirty years ago ata place two leagues from here, Fontaines de_ 
Rossel, where was a gentleman of great authority named Anthony Costillo ; and 
I can bear witness that he was one of the most stout and courageous men in all — 
this country, for I have seen him in great dangers, from which he delivered in 
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self valiantly : but as he was a man who would not suffer any one to do him an 
injury, he had some that wished him no good, so that he was generally on his 
guard. Now it happened one day, that he went out of his house well mounted 
and carrying a lance in his hand, and so he rode to another village called Villa- 
nuova, where he transacted certain affairs till it was nightfall, and it became very 

_ dark, and then he prepared to return to his house; but on going out of the vil- 
- _ lage there was a little hermitage, and a chapel with a lattice of wood before and 
a lamp burning within, and it seemed to Anthony Costillo that he ought not to 
pass on without saying a prayer, so he pulled his rein and began to perform his 
devotions, remaining on horseback ; but as he looked into the chapel there 
seemed to him to be a certain phantom ready to advance towards him, so that, 
being afraid, he turned his bridle and began to ride away, but the phantom 
seemed to have got before him: he commended himself to God and turned back, 

| but it was still before him ; he pushed forward with his lance extended against 
| it, but he only struck theair ; if le hastened it hastened, if he stopped it stopped. 
In this manner he had it for a companion till he reached his house, befure which 
there was a great court, and when he alighted and opened the first gate, he saw 
it still before him in the court; and when he came to the door and called out, and 
was let in, it vanished. But he remained greatly troubled, so that his wife sup- 
posed his enemies had done him some injury ; and as he would not inform her 

- what had happened, she sent for a great friend that he had, a man of authority 





and a learned man, who came immediately, and found him greatly changed and 
like dead, to whom Costillo related what had happened, and the other comforted 
him and persuaded him to banish the recollection of it ; but on his departure, and 
on being left alone, the same terror again seized him, and so he continued until the 
seventh day, when he died.” Now, says one of the hearers, “if there had been 
some physician near him, he would have shown that it all proceeded from a melan- 
¢holy humor which made him fancy that he really saw what in fact had no exist- 
ence.’ “ Ae for me,” replies another, “I should rather ascribe it to the opera- 
tion of the devil, and to the hidden judgments of God.”* 

In the Roman de Rou, a different spirit is ascribed to Richard the good Duke 
of Normandy, and the two tales placed thus, side by side, are remarkable as illus- 
trating the difference between the clean of heart and the impure, on occasions of 
such visions. “ By night wandered Richard,” says the legend, “ as well as by day ; 
and from his strolling so much by night, people said that he could see as well in 
the dark as other men in the light. This custom he had in his wanderings, when 
he came to any church or monastery, he would, if he might, enter to pray ; and 
if he might not, he would pray outside. One night, as he was riding thought- 
fully along, he passed by a church, and wishing to pray to God in it, he tied his 
horse outside ; within he found a corpse on a bier, yet close to the bier he passed, 
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threw his gloves on a desk, aiid nett "bette the altat 7 Wuthe to es | 
coming away, The earth he kissed while he prayed. se et 
moved ; he turned round to look on it ; Lie still,’ said he, ‘and ila | 
thon 6 gadid'thiig or'a bad, niet Isay.’ Then signing himself, hes 
* Per hoe signum sancte crucis libera me de malignis Domine Deus salutis’” TI 
rising to go out, he repeated, ‘ Lord, into thy hands I commend my mpitit? 4 3u 
lo! a demon seemed to oppose himself: Richard, however, lifted his sword a | 
smote the figure, and came out to lis horse, when he discovered that he ha¢ 
gotten to take up his gloves: then returned he to the church and took them, F ‘ te 
the men I think would have entered the church a second time! After this, he 
gave orders, that no corpse should be left alone till it was buried.” 7: 

Religion thus dispelled all vain terrors ; so that Dante borrowed from the co: 
mon speech of men, in making that reply— 





got 


-. 


“ T will instruct thee briefly why no dread 
Hinders my entrance here, Those things alone 
Are to be fgared whence evil may proceed ; 
None else, for none are terrible beside.""* 


But the middle ages were conversant with stranger themes than any such in ¥ 
legends as these. “I know it to be true,” says St. Vincentia, “ that a suul 
may return, for I had been defamed by a certain detractor, and he came, after 
death, and sought my pardon.”} The sister of St. Thomas of Aquin, abbess of 
St. Mary at Capua, appeared to him after her death and told him of her state in — } 
heaven, and of the condition of his two brothers, Andulph being still in purga- 
tory and Raynald already in paradise. Again, one night as the Angelie Doctor 7 
prayed in the church of St. Dominic at Naples, Father Romain, to whom he had — 
ceded the chair of theology at Pairs, appeared to him before the other had heard — 
of his death, and told him that he was amongst the blessed, and answered many 
questions of St. Thomas ; and to his query respecting heaven, replied, “ Sicut a f 
divimus sic vidimus.” 

Trithemius, in his chronicle of Hirschau, relates the following occurrence whieh 
took place in 1321. “ Godfrid was a dyer in the town of Bruchsall, in the di- — | 
ocese of Spires, a frequenter of drinking houses, and a singer of light songs, seur- ‘a 
rilous, addicted to cups and tables, gesticulations and rhythmes, and one who never — 
thouglit about saving his soul. Falling sick, he had great remorse and tak 
sorrow ; so he sent fora priest, to whom he made a devout confe-sion, received the — 
communion, promising aloud to do penance if God should spare him. Relapsing — 
into silence about an hour after, he seemed to expire—this was about seven o'clock 


4 


in the evening, on the twenty-fifti of May. As the night was advancing, hey 


would not bury him till the next day ; so during that night the neighbors assem- 
bled aud =at round his body, which was placed on a bier, and talked variously 


att 
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about the fate of hissoul. At two o’clock in the morning he sat up, and said, ‘ O 
God, how just and hidden are thy judgments! Blessed be thy name, who hath 


t.’ ” 


“ All in an instant fled ; some through the window, as the door was too small, 
others over the people’s heads, in short,as they could. Godfrid rose, went into 
the garden, and knelt down, where he was found still kneeling at sunrise. The 
erowds gathered round, and the priest, who had heard his confession, came and 
said, ‘Godfrid, how is it with you? but he, making the cross on his mouth, said, 
‘Owehe! O wehe! and thus groaning, walked to the church and entered, fol- 
lowed by the priest and all the people. There he fell prone on the pavement be- 
fore the altar, with arms extended in across,and remained two hours. Then 
rising up, he said to the priest, ‘ Lord, what doth this people want? ‘They wish 
to know,’ replied the priest, ‘whether you were really dead, or where you were, 
or how you have come back to life.” To whom he replied, ‘ there isa time for 
speaking, and a time for silence: let them go home, for they will hear nothing 
from me at present.’? So saying, he. prostrated himself again on the earth, The 
people, by the priest’s order, leftthe church, all but four of the chief inhabitants: 
with three priests: and when the crowd was gone, the priest charged Godfrid on 
obedience to speak. ‘O good men of God ! cried he, ‘if I had one hundred 
mouths and as many tongues, I could not relate the one-thousandth part of what 


have seen and heard since with those below. Yea, I was dead, and for pen- 


itence, by God’s mercy, permitted to return tothe body. After my soul, with in- 
eredible pressure and grief, had gone out, I was presented at the divine judgment, 
though how or by whom I know not. So full of sadness was I, that the whole 
world could not contain or understand it. All the sins of my life, to the very 
least, were clear and open before me. O good God, what confusion, what immense 
calamity encompassed me! I cannot say, nor, without unutterable horror of heart, 
think of it ; neither can I relate what was said to me by the judge, and the sur- 
rounding angels, and the demons, for it was ineffable. In a moment I was in 
the place of eternal and of temporal punishment, where I saw more souls tormented 
than I thought could ever have existed from the beginning, or could ever exist 
till the end, yet I knew and understood who every one was. I saw souls in hell 
of whose salvation no one in this life ever doubted ; aud I saw souls in purgatory, 
reserved for salvation, whom the judgment of men had pronounced to be unques- 
tionably in hell. Think not that the disposition, quality, and mode of punish- 
ment bore any resemblance to what painters and preachers represent : I felt that 
these torments could never be expressed by signs or tongues of men, for they are 
quite beyond what the human intelligence can conceive ; so that our description 
of them, compared to reality, seemed like children’s play. O! I would rather 
weep now than speak, only that vou command me on obedience to speak. O, 
misery of all miseries ! far surpassing all thought ; how horribly and unutterably 


are to be dreaded the torments of eternal woe ! for the perpetual fire of hell lasts, 
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ia the soul; splisidipelaetancliiie's tacy ts alt 
with a terrific sadness, always associated with ithe desi thou 

out consolation, without any respite—ouly every thing i is seen, aud ‘th 
felt spiritually, and not as we figure it. There are various places off 
flame, daily some are liberated, daily others arrive, all have the cin b © 
deliverance, though the hour is not known. Much availeth the s °s ma 
in the charity of God, and the pure fasts in the love of Christ, a ‘hed 
tions of the Lord’s body and blood in the church. At the moment tinea resen- 
tation such a crowd of souls came from the world to be judged, that it seemed as 
if the whole human race had died with me: and lo! all of them save twelve 
heard the sentence of the reprobate! of these twelve, one was a friar of the rule of 
St. Francis, the other a poor beggar and leper, and these two passed straight to 
heaven, and the other ten had to pass first through purgatory. Lo ! all that T 
have said is still only uttered in the way of similitudes, for I saw nothing with — 
my carnal eyes, but remote from all senses, without a voice or any similitude, in — 
a moment I spiritually saw and heard all. And now, lord, that I have obeyed 
you, and spoken, spare me and yourself from henceforth, for I will speak of it 
no more to you orto any one. Endeavor to lead the people to repent, and preach — 
to them what you think useful.” a 

* From that time, Godfrid lived twelve years in such austerity of life, that 

one could doubt but that he had seen greater than what he said. No one es 
after saw him smile, or joyous, or sleeping or idle ; no word useless or idle ever 
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passed his lips more ; no one saw him angry, or impatient, or heard him murmur 
against any one, or speak evil of those by whom he was injured, and they were 
many ; winter and summer he went barefvot, in one grey vest always clad ; he never } 
shaved his beard, he daily fasted save on Sunday, neither ate fish nor flesh, nor — 
tasted wine ; injured or derided, always was he silent, and, however injured, never 
did he change his countenance. With the labor of his hands he supported his” 
wife and children ; he was always employed, constantly in prayer ; he slept four 
hours at night ; daily before the crucifix he knelt and gave himself stripes, seven 
times he repeated the Pater, and seven times kissed the earth in form of a eross 4 
he often confessed, and daily heard mass, On feast days, he either prayed alone — 
in his chamber with the door shut, or withdrawing into a neighboring grove he 
walked alone with God. He slept on the naked ground and had a stone for his — 
pillow ; and so lived till his death, when he was buried in the parish churely be- 
fore the altar of St. George.”* For such a soul terror, perhaps, was the only — 
medicine. | 
A similar vision was granted to Wettin, a monk of Reichenau, on Sunday : 
29th of October, in the vear 824. This was written down by Hetto on tablets 
from the mouth of Wettin, The following year Walafried Strabo, who was 0 


* Ad an. 1321. 





ein imag: verified the relathonis in i Latin poem, and not only Germany, 
but the Christian world, inimediately received the vision as genuine.* “ Here,” 
| says a recent historian, “ there is no room for respi If the vision of Wet- 


tin be rejected, so may every other fact of history.” 
i But it is time to bring this chapter to an end, and return to observe the blessed, 


F elexn of heart, in their enjoyment of the sight of God. 


:. 
4 . CHAPTER XIV. 


HE observation of the visible world was not the only study subservient to 
NE! the ultimate object of the pure. Indeed, this was but an elementary 

step in their progress to the highest illumination, and even the next left 
them at an immeasurable distance from the clearer vision to which they 
subsequently attained. Having shown that the ancient Catholic society 
evinced an inherent antipathy to paganism, and that it possessed a phi- 





i 2 Josophy complete in itself, we may naturally be called upon to account for a fact 
| which seems to rise in contradiction to such views, and to explain upon what 
ar. so much importance was attached to the study of the ancient philosophy. 
With what diligence the holy fathers had studied the writings of the ancients, 
has been already shown. St. Augustin spoke in terms of such admiration of the 
_ Pythagorean wisdom, that afterwards in his retractions, he was obliged to qualify 













it, lest, as he says, it might be thought that he supposed Pythagoras to have erred in 


| nothing whereas he did in many and eapital points. It is true we find a distinc- 
_ tion sometimes made between the studies becoming youth and age. Thus Lan- 
_ frane being asked to solve certain profane questions, replied to Domnoald, “ to 
solve these questions of secular letters, is not the business of a bishop ; formerly, 
indeed, we spent our youthful years in such studies, but assuming the chustorel 
_-care we determined to renounce them.” However, as Mabillou observes, the ex- 
of Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, and other holy bishops of the early church, 
will prove, that it was of immemorial usage for the holy doctors to be learned i in 
“the writings of the Gentiles.+ 

» Such then was the fact, but the difficulty arising from it is soon removed ; for 
i io account for their fervor in studies of that kind, we have only to observe that 
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the stores of pagan erudition imparted to their eyes, in a certain manner, the sight 
of God, since that ancient philosophy enabled them to confirm religion by the 
testimony of human reason, and to behold divine truth in the great original tra- _ 
ditions of the human race, In the middle ages, it is true, the study of heathen — 
.philosophy seemed less necessary than in primitive times; for, even in the fifth — 
century, the pagan superstition was so fallen, that some Christian writers thought *. 
it useless to argue any longer against it, but others, amongst whom appeared the 
mouk Evagrus, maintained that it was still highly important to treat on it, inthe 
way of contrast with the holiness and simplicity of our religion.* 

Touron says, “ that St. Thomas studied the pagan philosophers, in order to re- 
fute those weak minds, which thought a thing might be true according to faith, 
and not true according to the philosophers ; and that he only sought to show that 
even these philosophers confirmed faith, since of truth might be said, ‘ tuum erat 
ubicumque erat.’” Plato, that sweet and wondrous stranger, as a French Theo- 
logian styles him, was introduced into the Christian school, as a witness the most 
renowned and admirable of the ancient philosophy ; Aristotle was found useful, 
because all that had been saved from the wreck of human science was contained 
in his books, and that he had treated on most subjects of thought with method and 
perspicuity. The Christian schools, therefore, laid hold of the Stagyrite, as after 
the deluge one would have taken possession of whatever monuments had escaped 
the waters. “ It is well to collect every thing good,” says Clement of Alexan- 
dria, “ from the Greeks and Barbarians.”+ Such, too, was the maxim of the mid- 
dle ages. ‘If itshould happen sometimes,” says Alanus de Insulis, “ that you 
are transferred from the books of theology to those of the earthly philosophy, you 
should look at them in passing, and observe whether you cannot find something 


i oe 


to edify manners, which is agreeable to the Catholic faith, that the Hebrews may 
be enriched with the spoils of Egypt, that gold from the Egyptians may be ap- __ 
plied to the construction of the tabernacle, and wood to the building of the tem- 
ple.” “Sic tamen transire debemus,” he adds, “in aliena castra, ut simus ex- 
ploratores et peregrini, non incols.” 

Hugo of St. Victor, on the same ground, accepts the service of the heathen 
writers. ‘ How many monuments of excellent genius,” saith he, ‘“ have they left, 
where the secrets of nature and occult properties of things are investigated! We 
read of arts, and study, and discipline, and many precepts of reason, which they 
discovered with the faculties given to them, and transmitted in writings to their 
posterity—logic, ethics, mathematics, physics, on the form of reasoning, and 
of life and manners, on the disposition and order, and causes, and progress of all — 
things ; and they were able on this side to apprehend truth, because, by them, — 
who were not the children of life, was to be administered that truth which was not i 
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to life. Therefore, was it given to them for our sakes, for whom the consumma- 
tion was reserved, that they should find that truth which it was necessary the 
children of life should receive for the service of the highest truth.”’* 

The inconstancy respecting the reception or rejection of the books of the Stagy- 
rite, in the university of Paris, coneerning which Launois wrote a book, entitled 
on the Various Fortunes of Aristotle, only shows the unwillingness of that body 
to admit the study of philosophy, as forming a distinct faculty from that of arts.+ 
His fate had been settled from the first ; since, as St. Thomas observes, “ faith 
had for ever determined the metaphysical question ; but as a logician, it was clear 
he might be received, and those who merely employed him for that purpose were 
never reprobated.”+ It was in this latter capacity that his writings exercised 
such an influence during the middle ages, and, besides, as Staudenmaier remarks, 
“ he was regarded as an authority, for having shown that every science rests upon 
three things, on principles, definitions, and demonstrations, or syllogism.”§ The 
same observation was made by Francis Picus of Mirandula, in his work on the 
Study of Divine and Human Philosophy, in which he shows the utility that may 
be drawn to the Church from the study of the Gentile writers. “ Alluding to 
its love for Aristotle,” he says, “ nor does the theology of the university of Paris 
seem to me to be any thing but a certain mixture of divine doctrines, developed or 
confirmed by natural reasons ; a beautiful and honorable mode of combating the 
adversary, using thus his own weapons to conquer him. For it is an admirable 
thing to show to the impious, that the nature itself which they say they follow 
demonstrates to us that we should acknowledge and honor the Creator, casting 
off all superstitions, while nourishing and holding fast the true religion.”’|| 

Already, therefore, we can perceive how the study of the ancient philosophy 
was made by the clean of heart subservient to the purposes of that vision,in 
which their eternal happiness was to consist. . But another manner of pursuing 
those studies, still more conducive to the same end, consisted in the exercise of dis- 
covering from them the great original traditions of the human race, which perpet- 
uated in some degree the remembrances of the first divine revelation. It is remark- 
able that the wisest of the ancient philosophers themselves recognized this object as 
the most important of all in philosophic pursuits. Pindar constantly appeals for 
his authority to the old traditions of men.{ Socrates ascribes to them all that he 
knows : “ It is clear to me,” he says, “ that I must have heard this from some of 
the ancients, for that I have not known it from myself I am convinced, being as- 
sured of my own ignorance. It must have been poured into me as if from a ves- 
sel, though I have forgotten how and by whom.”** Let us advance in this dis- 


course,” says Critias, “ invoking above all the Gods Memory, since to her we 


* Hug. St. Vict. Comment. in Celest. Dion. Hierarch. Lib.i,c.1. + Keuffel, Hist. Schol. 
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must trust for the greatest things, and the whole of this argument, for it is by re- 

membering and recording the things which were delivered by the priests, and 
which were transmitted to us by Solon, that we shall fulfil what is now required — 
of us.”* Plato even thinks that men are preserved from the greatest crimes by oe 
the influence of such traditions, conveyed by general language and by poets. All — 
his provision for the virtue of a state is in presevibing that the government should 
take energetic measures to preserve uncorrupted the ancient maxims and tradi- e 
tionary wisdom of men, so that neither poets nor actors in theatres, should Bi = 
dare to contradict them.+ ae 

Cicero, in arguing to prove the immortality of the soul, speaks of the necessity 
in the first instance of searching into the doctrines of antiquity, of those ancients __ 
whom Ennius calls Caseos, who all held that the soul was immortal; andhe _ 
appeals also to the pontifical law and ceremonies, which rest upon the same con- 

' clusion. He believes souls to be immortal, on the ground that all nations agreed 
in believing it ; “ for whatever they held with one consent, is to be considered,” 
he says, “ the law of nature.”t He pays no regard to what single voices may ut- 
ter, but to what is perpetual and cdnstant.§ 

“ Above all things,” Quinctilian says, “it is proper to know and keep ever in 
mind the sayings and deeds of the ancients ;” and, indeed, “ though,” as St. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria says, “ the self-conceit of the Greeks proclaimed certain men 
to be masters,” and though Aristotle says, “ that the first philosophy on all points 
did but lisp like a child,”|| it would have puzzled them to point out any em- 
inent sage who did not owe his most important knowledge to a primitive universal 
tradition. The most ancient philosophers known, Zoroaster, Confucius, Thales, 
and Pythagoras, did not appear earlier than five or six hundred years before 
Christ, and certainly they conferred no light which had not before them been im- 
parted by those sublime traditions concerning God and the creation of the world, 
which existed among the ancient Etrurians,§ and in all other parts of the world, 
as was observed by the holy fathers, who collected so many of them in their writ- 
ings,** deducing them from those Hebrews, who alone, according to an ancient 
oracle, possessed wisdom, 

Many of the fathers, and especially the Greek, considered philosophy and re- 
ligion as having emanated from one common souree. Justin Martyr thought that 
the former was an internal revelation, by the A6vos,++ Clemens and others, that 
it had been borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures,t¢ St. Augustin, thas it was an 
oral tradition.t{{ Tertullian, however, says, “ that there are many noble and 


beautiful passages in the writings of the Gentile philosophers which were suggested 
to them as if by natural light and common sense.” §§ 
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“ Although the Greek philosophy,” says St. Clement, “does not attain the ful- 
| ness of truth, still it prepares the way to the most kingly discipline, in a certain 
manner inspiring temperance, and typifying, as it were in bas relief, the manner 
of studying truth.”* In another place he says, “ The Greek philosophy is like a 
| torch, which men light when the sun goes down, But when the word arose, the 
a holy light shone forth, and the torch was useless.”+ “ Paul, in his Epistles,” he 
continues, “ does not seem to condemn philosophy, but only him, who, having at- 
tained the true gnostic height, should afterwards recede again to the Greek phi- 
jusophy, the rudiments of the world, which served but as a preliminary instrue- 





tion to truth. The wisdom of this world, which he condemns, is the wisdom of 
loving pleasure—loving itself, which teaches nothing but the things of this 
world.”{ ‘They who say that philosophy comes from the devil, should remember 
what the Scripture saith, “that the devil transformeth himself into an angel of 
light.” What doing? clearly prophesying. But if he prophesy as an angel of 
light, then he must speak truth. If he speak angelic and luminous things, then 
these are useful things. But in a Catholic sense all things necessary and useful 
to life come to us from God, and philosophy was as a domestic testament to the 
Greeks, to prepare them for truth.§ “ Accordingly,” he observes of these phi- 
losopher-, “ not a few are now passed to truth.”|! St. Jerome, in his catalogue, 
mentions that many of the early Christian writers preserved even their garb of 
philosopher:. ‘‘ We need not, therefore, foolishly stop out ears against the Greek 
philosophy,” concludes St. Clement, as if against syrens, “ supposing that we can 
never return if we but hear it, for the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof ; 
but waiting awhile, and taking from it what may be useful, we should then depart 
home to the true philosophy.” 4 
St. Irenzeus says, “It was necessary that truth should receive the testimony 
of all, that it should be a judgment of salvation to those who believed, and of con- 
demnation to the incredulous, in order that all might be judged with justice.”** 
In the Gentile philosophy, therefore, he sees a testimony to the Father and to the 
Son before he was born of Mary. The ancient fathers discerned in Pythagoras 
and Plato the philosophy of the holy Scriptures.++ Tertullian, speaking of the 
philosophy of Seneca, styles him Seneca seepe noster.tt 
“Take the Greek books,” savs St. Clement of Alexandria, and read the Si- 
byl, and see how clearly is taught one God. Read Hystapes, and you will find 
| the history of the Son of God predicted.”§§ | Lactantius inserted in his work the 
prophecies of the Erythrean or Cumean Sibyl, reckoning her among those who 
must pertain to the city of God ; and St. Augustin shows, that there were many 


* Stromat. i. 16. + Id. v. 5. tid. vi.8 § Id. v. 8; | VI. 18. WVE. ii 
** Adv. Her. Lib. iv.-c. 14. 


tt S. Clem. Alex. Admon. ad Gentes. Tertull, Apolog. S. Cyril. Alexand. Cont. Jul. 1. Theo. 
doret. Serm. I. ad Gree. Euseb. Lib. xi. xii xiii. S$. Ambros. in Ps. exviii. 
tt De Anima, 20. §§ Stromat. vi. 6. 
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Gentiles who predicted Christ.* The latter, indeed, proves, that what is called ¢l 
Christian religion existed from the beginning of the human race.t St. Prosp 
says, that the ancient just were already Christians, because they lived in the _ 
which was to be revealed ;{ and St. Agobard says, that we believe not o 
the holy patriarchs but many of the Gentiles to have been anointed with ani 
ible chrism, and made members of Christ.¢ This opinion was taught by 
the ancient doctors of the Churel:,} and commentated upon by all thescholastie th 
logians.§ Hugo of St. Victor expressly says, “the Gentile philosophers disci 
seem to have uttained to the knowledge of the unity and trinity of God without 
the assistance of grace.”** Tt was in consequence of discerning so much of the eter- 
nal wisdom in the works of the ancients, that the schoolmen attached so much im- _ 
portance to them ; and it should be observed, that the Catholic philosophers of a _ 
later age, who followed in their footsteps, ascribed their affection for them to the 
same cause ; they saw God inall things. “ I have studied the cabalistic books of 
the Hebrews with great labor,” says John Picus of Mirandula, “ books which the — 
Jews will not permit any one under forty years of age to touch. I call God to — 
witness that I have seen in them not so much the Mosaic as the Christian ree 
ligion. There I have found the mystery of the Trinity, the incarnation of the 
Word, the divinity of the Messiah, original sin, the expiation of Christ, the heay-_ 
enly Jerusalem, the fall of the demons, purgatory, and hell. As for the Pythago-_ 
rean philosophy, hear only Plato, whose decrees are so like the Christian faith, 
that our Augustin returned immense thanks to God for having placed in his: : 
hands the books of the Platonicians.”++ So then, whether we consider the study — 
of the heathen philosophy by the holy fathers, by the schoolmen, or by the later 
Catholic philosophers, who sought to receive a more decided taste for that ancient 
literature, we find that, during ages of faith, it was always conducted in a purely” 
Christian spirit and subserviency to the great aim of magnifying and beholding 
God. It has been remarked, indeed, by modern philosophers, that the main object of - 
Charlemagne, as that of the middle ages generally, in promoting classical learning, 
was neither more nor less than the propagation of the Christian religion.}f Accord- — 
ingly we find, that there was not then that exclusive study of the ancient and mod- 
ern writers in succession only and rarely, or never together, or with light recipro- 
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* De Civ. Dei, xviii. 28. 47. + St. August. Retract. Lib. i. ¢. 18. m. 3. 

t In Ps. civ. § 8. Agobard, Lib, adv. Fredegisum, 20. 

| St. Epiph. Heres. 66. Euseb. Hist. 1. c. 4. Origen in Epist. ad Rom. Lib. ii. c. 3. 8. Cy. 
prian, Epist, 73. 8. Hilar. de Trinitat. Lib. v. S. Jerome, Lib. Comen. in Epist. ad Galat, c. 2. 
Theodoret in Epist. ad Rom. 8. Fulgence, Lib. de Incarn. c. 17. 8. Gregor the Great in Ezech-— 
iel. Lib. ii. hom. 17, 8. Augustin, Epist. 157. ad Optat. et Lib. ix. cont. Faust. 

Vide S. Thomas, SS. queest. ii. art. 7. Hugues de St. Victor, Lib. i. de Sacr. pert 
4. the Master of the Sentences in iii. distinct. 10, who cites others: and Suarez de Fide, ¢ 
11. § 6. 

** Quest. cric. Epist. ad Rom. ++ De. Hominum Dignitate. 

tt Geshichte der Class. Litterat. im Mittelalter, 127. 
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cally reflected ; which, as a distinguished scholar complains, is all that can pe found 
at present. Nor was the result of classical study the pedantic useless erudition 
of those condemned by Malebranche, who quote an infinity of authors to show 
what certain men believed that Aristotle believed respecting the soul’s immortal- 
ity ; but it was a deep and holy joy to behold the consent of all nations and the 
anticipated testimony of human reason to the truths announced by our Redeemer. 
In this manner God, being thus made visible to them in works of ancient phi- 
losophy, the rest was matter of indifference ; and Richard of St. Victor, the great 
glory of the school, boasts that it was so, citing with enthusiasm the words of Je- 
rome, “ nor doth it matter what saith Aristotle, but what saith Paul.”* 

With respect to the relative merit of the ancient sages, they of course had their 
opinion. St. Augustin,+ and almost all the holy fathers, prefer Plato to the 
Stagyrite. St. Thomas remarks, that in many things which pertain to philoso- 
_ phy, Augustin uses the opinions of Plato, not affirming but reciting.{ The school- 
men, too, esteemed Plato in consideration of his piety, of his depth, and of that 
general conformity of his thoughts with the noblest sentiments of nature, which 
made a later philosopher remark, that on many points he was a Platonician be- 
fore he knew there had ever been a Plato in the world. Hence that Platonic savor 
which so much delighted Marsilius Ficinus, in the writings of Henry of Ghent 
and of Duns Scotus.§ St. Thomas, indeed, makes more use of Aristotle, but he 
only preferred him in his capacity of logician. For neither, however, was there, 
during the middle ages, that exclusive admiration and reverence with which 
modern historians pretend they were regarded. Melchior Canus shows on how 
many points Aristotle erred against the truth of the Scriptures, for he erred 
in his Treatise on Dreams, denying that God ever sends a dream, in his Treatise 
on Good Fortune, where he argues against a Providence, from the visible dis- 
order in the moral world, in his book De Ccelo, where he would lead us to con- 
clude that the rational soul was either obnoxious to corruption, or that it was 
eternal and uncreated, in the fifth and twelfth books of his Metaphysics, where he 
defines God to be a perpetual and the best animal, and again, at another time, 
where he calls him a mind, or the heaven itself, in the same book, where he as- 
eribes an infinite virtue to intellectual substances, and again, when he seems to 
stigmatize, as fables to restrain the vulgar, and promote the utility of civil life, 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, and where he teaches that God 
disdains to occupy himself about the insignificant affairs of men.|| True, as 
Staudenmaier observes, Catholicism would embrace and possess all things in one. 
This is what gives Christianity that universal character by which it is so distin- 
guished, for true genius appears only in totality of genius. It was no accommo- 
dation of Plato and Aristotle still less a slavish reliance on either, when the 


* Ric. S. Vict. Sermo iu die Pasch. + De Civ. Dei, x. i + LXXVIL. art. 5. 
§ Mars. Fic, Epist. Lib, ix. | De Locis Theologicis, Lib. x. cap. v. 
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impulse, that spiritual necessity to view genius as one. Hence it was that th 
employed Aristotle to explain their scholastic points, but without sig he o 
philosophy to enter into any part of the base of their structures ; it is ¢ a 
the scholasties decided with freedom for themselves what views were | 
just, and that they did not follow blindly the opinion of any philosopher, 
general it is evident, that they did not hold to any decision of Aristotle or Pistol ] 
that they received them with various modifications, and came to adopt, at length hy ’ 
through necessity, as the clear product of their own reflection, a middle age ph 
losophy. In fact, we find in the scholastics the greatest originality, and the 
most riches of thouglt.’”’* | 

If we turn to the Catholic philosophers of a later age, who were most distine 
guished for an enthusiastic attachment to the ancient philosophy, we shall find — 
that the study of pagan writers had never tainted the purity or cooled the fervor _ 
of their faith. If they would say, with the Count de Maistre, “ Let us never 
leave a great question without havigg first heard Plato,” they do not leaveus to 
doubt whether they concluded with the Gospel. Marsilius Ficinus, who obtained — 
so eminently the title of Platonist, says himself, that he has only followed the ex- 
ample of Augustin, and other most holy men, in respecting Plato, and in delay- 
ing in the Academy, in order to show the concord of Moses and Plato, andhow 
the Christian dogmas are confirmed by the Socratie.+ q 

Tn his letter to Pieus of Mirandula, he says, “ that all his desire in studying — 
the Platonic philosophy, is to make men Christians.”{ All the desire of Am-— 
brosius Traversari, in translating the work of Diogenes Laertius, is to show that _ 
the more we study the heathen philosophy, the more we must admire the Chris- a 
tian religion. Alas! how different from the language of the scholars ofa later — 
period, who, like Heinsius and Sealiger, reserved all their efoquence for pomp-— 
ous orations in praise of the Stoical philosophy$—all their zeal for reprobating 
“ the hive of Loiolites,’—all their enthusiasm for admiring Casaubon’s divine — 
castigations on Atheneus! “ Tue divine in Atheneum castigationes adeo me— 
rapiunt,” says the latter, “ ut quam in illas incidi, egre me ab illis revoeari pa- ; 
tiar.” “ There is no writer who has taught me so many or such great thingsas 
you in that divine work.”’|| 

Indeed, the scholars of this reformed school seemed to avow that the state of 
things around them, which they so greatly admired, was only a return to thatof 
the heathen world. “In the writers even of the eighth century,” says one of these, 
“ we meet with a reminiscene of the ancient philosophy, which seems an anticipa- 
tion of our modern humanity. Eginhard thinks and speaks like the most vir= 


tuous man of an enlightened age: by studying the monuments of tlie fine Roman 
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- civilization, he had divined our own.”* What would that poor Ratherius, in 
the tenth century, who was counted, we are told, as the first amongst the Palatine 
philosophers, have thought of such a criterion to judge of the progress of philoso- 
_ phy? 
i What would he have thought on hearing men affirm with Heeren, that the study 
of heathen literature might contribute to a salutary reform of the Chureh, and 
after sixteen centuries, place theology for the first time on its true basis,t or with 
an English author of genius, that they lamented the ancient idolatry! “ I visited 
the Pantheon,” says a modern traveller, ‘and entered with a reverence approach- 
ing to superstition. I closed my eyes, and tried to persuade myself the pagan 
gods were in their niches, and the saints out of the question; I was vexed at 
coming to my senses and finding them all there—St. Andrew with his cross, and 
St. Agnes with her lamb ; then I paced disconsolately into the portico.” Where 
could a parallel be found to such a passage throughout the whole literature of six- 
teen centuries? Certainly, itis not from Catholie scholars that a descent can be 
traced by these men, who, with thesame breath, attempt to prove the heathenism 
of the ancient Catholic state, and to complete their consistency, perhaps, are build- 
ing heathen temples, as in Hanover, and placing upon them such an inscription 
as that which may be found there, “ Genio Leibnitzi.’ The Catholic chureh 
would never lend her sanction, though only by silence, to such a spirit. She 
sent her scholars to behold God in the ancient monuments of human genius, but 
not to rebuild paganism with their ruins. 
Marsilius Ficinus acknowledges, indeed, with gratitude, that if the books of 
Plato had not caused him to fall into some heresy, he owed his escape to the care 
of St. Antoninus, archbishop of Florence, for the vigilant pastor seeing the in- 
eredible ardor of the young canon for the works of this philosopher, feared that 
the beauty of the language might lead him astray, and therefore engaged him to 
_ suspend that reading until he had first studied the four books of St. Thomas 
against the Gentiles. The sermons of Savonarola, at which he was an assiduous 
assistant, completed the extirpation of any latent pride resulting from his love 
_ of the Platonic writings, which was contrary to the resolve of glorying alone in 
_ being a Christian.t The necessity for caution, indeed, was well observed all 
through the ages of faith, 
_ Henee, Francis Picus of Mirandula remarks, that all Christians ought not to con- 
sult the books of the Gentiles, “for some,” he says, “are so imbecile and infirm, that 
when they find them contradicting faith, they will hesitate ; and others who guide 
souls to the heavenly Jerusalem cannot find time to study them.”§ But when minds 
were truly enlightened, to glory in such studies was the same as to glory in the 
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assiduous study of the ancients, objecting to all philosophy, on the gro 
Adam, on account of science, was ejected from paradise, and that it i is ex inp ¢ 
by the example of Christ. But how magnificent was the reply of that admirabl 
young man, the pride and ornament of his age, whose name the greatest of | his con 
temporaries pronounced with an enthusiasm, which, perhaps, was never parallelec 
“Let them permit me, who am a Christian, born of Christian ani: 
bear the sign of Christ on my forehead, to exclaim with Paul, I am not a Jey , 
not an Ishmaelite, not a heretic; but I worship Jesus Christ, and I beat le 
cross of Jesus in my body, by whom the world is crucified unto me and I to the 
world,”’* ij 
“T found in my late sickness,” says Marsilius Ficinus, writing to Francis 
Marescalcho of Ferrara, “that human writings confer nearly nothing, and that 
the works of Christ console more than the words of all the philosophers.” To 
a similar conclusion we find many coming in the middle ages, who, like Hugo 
Metullus, writing to St. Bernard, took a pride in styling themselves “ the late 
domestics of Aristotle, now the servants of Christ.” 
Truly in these illustrious lovers of wisdom, was seen verified the prediction of 
the holy fathers and the schoolmen, that to the pure all things are pure, and that — 
even the philosophy of the Gentiles can reveal God. Francis of Mirandula says, — 
“that his uncle John Picus had such an ardent love for God, that once when they — 
were walking together in a certain orchard at Ferrara, talking on the love of 
Christ,” he said to him in conclusion, “ I will disclose a secret which is for your 
ear alone. As soon asI shall have finished my lucubratious, I am resolved to” 
give all that 1 possess to the poor, and armed with a crucifix, barefooted I will 
go through towns and cities and castles, preaching Christ.” “ T heard afterwards,” _ 
adds the nephew, “ that he had resolved on entering the order of St. Dominick. fe 
The great and learned men, who in ages of faith had Plato and Aristotle on their 
tongues, had no less Christ enshrined within their hearts, to receive adoration 
there, and undivided love and glory. The Catholic scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury united the graces of the ancient literature with the simplicity and piety of — 
the Christian. Like Picus of Mirandula, they might be heard saying, a cock to 
ZEsculapius the physician, at our death, which is the true recovery,t showing 
how well they had understood Plato, without leading any one to suspect that they : 
did not die as monks or hermits die. 7 
Hermolaus Barbarus describes the last moments of Zachariah, the legate at 
Venice, as follows :—‘ Such was his constancy that he did not once indicate the 
least possible sign of grief, so intrepid that he seemed about to move not from — 
life but only from one house to another. During three days continually hespoke 


or heard others speak of God, of religion, of the immortality of the soul. a 
* Apologia, ¢ Vita ejus. ¢t De Hominum aera a 
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extreme sacraments he not only did not defer receiving, but of his own accord 
he demanded them. All the senses of his mind and body, in which few mensur- 


passed him, he preserved to the last. Nay, at the last he showed himself more 

subtle than he ever did before. He had two little images, one of Christ, and 
the other of the blessed Virgin, which he kept pressed to his breast, and he cx- 
| pired kissing them, It is inexpressible the consolation derived from witnessing 
such a kind—do not say of death, but of glorious resurrection, to a better life.” 
But we musi proceed to consider the other studies which imparted a vision of God 
to the clean of heart. 





CHAPTER XV. 


ssa HE holy Scriptures, in ages when they were understood as the church in- 
terprets them, and in ages when it was thought that every reader might 
@ interpret them according to his own judgment, have exercised a very dif- 





ferent influence upon the human character, and led to results of a very 
dissimilar nature in the history of mankind. At the effects caused by 
their diffusion during the latter period we can but occasionally glance, 
since they do not form part of the subject of this history. On others may devolve 
the task of surveying wars and disputations, and murders, which were deemed ac- 
ceptable to heaven, and men who sought and found themselves in the inspired 
books. Our path leads us to survey the beauty of a peaceful paradise, the order 
and wisdom of a celestial world, and the felicity of men, who in the Scriptures, 
as in the book of nature, and as in the primeval records of the world, sought 
and beheld God. Jesus Christ wrote nothing, and it does not appear in what is 
written that he gave orders to his Apostles to write. There was no ground from 
earlier revelations to suppose that the divine light preparing for the world was 
to be diffused by writing ; for, on the contrary, God had said by the mouth of 
Jeremiah, “ I will write my law in their souls, and 1 will engrave it in their 
hearts.” “Hence,” the holy fathers say, “ that the church might have dispensed 
with Scripture, if Christians had remained in charity and truth.” “ Thus,” St. 
Chrysostom says, “ our life ought to beso pure, that we should have no need of the 
assistance of holy Scripture, and grace alone serving us in place of all books, the law 
of God would be written in our heart, not with ink, but by the impression of 
the Holy Spirit. God has sufficiently shown us by what he has said and done, how 
much more happy this first state would have been than the latter. For, he spoke 
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to Noah, to Abraham, and to his descendants, to Job, and to Moses, not by chars 
acters and letters, but immediately by himself. In the New Testament God has 
retraced the conduct which he had observed in the Old, and treated the Apostles 
as he had treated the Patriarchs. Jesus Christ has left them nothing in writing, — 
but instead of books, the grace of the Holy Spirit. “ A man, therefore,” says St, 
Augustin, “ supported by faith, hope, and charity, and retaining them unimpaired, — 
has no need of the Scriptures, unless in order to instruct others.”* Experience — 
proves this, for St. Irenus testifies, that many lived by these three in solitude, 
without books. ‘ Whence,” he adds, “I think is fulfilled in them what is said, Er 4 
sive prophetie evacuabuntur, sive lingue cessabunt, sive scientia destruetur.” In 5 
the symbols of the Apostles and of Nice, after the words Spiritum Sanctum, fol- 
lows immediately the holy Catholic Church, without any mention of the Script-— A 7 
ures, since men were not to believe in the Church, from believing in them, as mod- 
ern philosophers suppose, but, as St. Augustin says, “ to believe the Scriptures, — a 
because the Church presented them.” 7 

Paul the Apostle in many place8 of his letters, says, “ the Church is the body 
of Christ, and Christ the head of the Church.” “ Therefore,” continues Louis of 
Blois, “ he who rebels against the Church, rebels against Christ. Sicontemnitur 
Ecclesia, contemnitur et Christus.” There is but one voice of the body and head ; ’ 
and the precepts of the Chureh are the precepts of Christ, although not expressed 
in the sacred Scriptures ; for the authority of the Church does not depend upon 
the testimony of the Scriptures, but rather the authority of the Scriptures depends 
upon the approbation of the Church ; for who would know that the Scriptures a 
which we venerate were divine, unless the Church received them? The Holy 
Gospels, the Epistles, and Acts of the Apostles, were written many yearsafterthe 
ascension of Christ into heaven. Had the Church then no authority of making a 
statutes, because what she might ordain was not expressed in the Seriptures? 
Were not men bound to believe and obey the Church, then teaching without the 
Scriptures of the New Testament ?+ 

Such continued to be the convictions of men, and such predictions continued to 
be verified during sixteen centuries. “ The simpler sort of people,” says Louis of 
Blois, “ who are men of good-will, fulfil the law ; that is, they love God and their 
neighbor, although they may not read those divine Scriptures, many places of which 
are difficult to be understood.”{ Nevertheless, the abuse of sacred Scripture be- 
gan in very early times, so that St. Augustin recapitulates the accumulated ev- 
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idence of preceding ages, saying, “ heresy springs from no other source but from 1 
good Seripture ill-understood and boldly maintained.”§ Tertullian had conelud- y 
ed his great work against heresy with these words, “ Thus have we brought toam 
ead the question between us and heretics of every description, by certain justand = 
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necessary prescriptions, drawing them away from that collation of the Scriptures 
~ to which they invite us. ‘“ With discussions from Scripture,” he says elsewhere, 
“ they fatigue the firm, capture the weak, and leave those that are between with 
seruples.”* Not to consult Scripture, therefore, are men to be challenged, nor is 
the combat to be in them, where there is to be no victory, ora very uncertain vic- 
tory, or what amounts to the same, Nor doI fear to say, that the Scriptures 
themselves are so disposed by the will of God, that they should minister mate- 
rials to heretics, since I read that heresies must of necessity come, which, without the 
Scriptures, could not be.+ 

In fact, when the heretics refer us to the Scriptures, we can answer, what need 
to refer to Scripture, since, without its assistance, we can prove to God, that you 
have no right to the Scripture? The Church may say to them, who are you? 
Whence did you come? You Marcius, what right have you to work a mine 
which belongs to me? “ I had a source whose waters were of the greatest beauty :” 
‘say, Valentin, “ who has given you leave to come and trouble it? All this is my 
inheritance ; you are strangers, why do you pretend to sow my land, and to feed 
your flocks upon my pastures? It is my heritage—I possess it since a long time 
—I possessed it before you—I have the titles which have been transmitted to me 
by those to whom it belonged. I am the heir of the Apostles—I hold it conform- 
ably to their testament—I execute what they have committed to my faith: noth- 
ing shall make me depart from this rule of conduct ; but as for you, they have dis- 
inherited you ; they have rejected you as strangers and as enemies.’’t 

The gnostic heretics, by whom such a flood of fantastic errors was let loose in 
the first ages, were of all men of that period the most assiduous readers of Script- 
ure, and the most laborious in quest of texts to suit their purposes. And, if we 
pursued history farther, we should find that at no epoch were there wanting men 
to fabricate arms of iniquity from the words of truth—a fact remarked even by 


poets, saying, 


_ * —______Tn religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ?” 


The holy Scriptures, as we shall soon observe more fully, were regarded in ages 
of faith as that tower of David spoken of in the book of Canticles, hung round 
with shields for all who combated in the cause of God and his Church. “ Sicut 
turris David—mille clypei pendent ex ea, omnis armatura fortinm.”§ But though 
intended for all, it was known that there might be times and circumstances when 
the pastors of the Church would find if for the good of men’s souls, to supply them 
with the word of God exclusively, in the way of preaching, and of spititual books 
of instruction, The fathers, who have so forcibly recommended the reading of 
the Scriptures, did not deem it right to put all its books indifferently into the 
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hands of the faithful. St. Basil, in his letter to Chilon, his disciple, w 
against the danger of reading the Old Testament amiss, ‘“ Do not negled 
ing,” he says, “ principally that of the New Testament ; that of the Old 
sometimes have inconveniency, I do not mean to say that the things written 
it are not good, but they may cause trouble in the mind, and wound it in co e- 
quence of the weakness of those who allow themselves to be wounded, — Brad i 
proper for nourishment, yet it is hurtful to the sick.”* - 

“§t, Jerome would not allow the book of Canticles to be read till a mature 
period of life ;” and he says elsewhere, “ that the beginning and the conclusion of — 
the prophecy of Ezechiel were so obscure that the Jews used to forbid their being — 
read by all under thirty years of age, and that they extended the same prohibition — 
to the commencement of Genesis.”+ If we read St. Jerome’s fiftieth Epistle to Pau- 
linus, we shall find how that holy and learned man esteemed the study of the — 
Scripture deep and difficult, and requiring a surer guide than merely a good in- 
tention. The mystic and scholastic theologians of the middle age were impressed 
with the same conviction. The prefound and multitudinous knowledge which is 
required for a thorough understanding of the holy Scriptures, is shown with great | 
judgment by Raban Maur.t And, in fact, all sciences and arts were then chiefly | 
cultivated, with a view to elucidate them. Honorius of Autun, in his encyclo- 
pedical work, De Anime Exilio et Patria, represents the soul as a pilgrim— 
wandering in exile, that is, in ignorance, through ten different states, which are 
the sciences of the trivium and quadrivium, physics, mechanics, and ceconomies, 
to its true country, which is the holy Scripture. 

Richard of St. Victor remarks that, “ the Scripture often says one thing and 
means another.”§ “Many places of Scripture,” saith he, “have a vain and 
perverse sound in relation to history, which yet discussed mystically, speak what i 
is right according to spiritual intelligence.”| St. Augustin had said, “ that itis — 
with the.prophetic books as with harps, in which not all parts give sound, but 
only the chords.”*{ Thomas Haselbach, of Vienna, spent twenty-two years in — 
explaining the first chapter of Isaiah, as CEneas Sylvius relates.** Yet, erudition 
was far from being considered as the most important qualification. “ A learned 
exposition of the holy Scriptures,” as Frederick Schlegel observes, “ most cer- = 
tainly requiresand presupposesa philosophic spirit, but itis not itself philosophy,”tt 
still less was it considered synonymous with religion. Acvording to Catholic — 
theologians, simple reasonings upon texts of the Bible, however solid, do never 
constitute the faith of any doctrine. In early times many knew the Scriptures 
by heart, without being considered as having made a greater proficiency in truth, a 


* S. Basil, Letter to Chilon, his disciple. 

+ 8. Hieron Lib. ii. Ep. 1. Paulinum. Presbyterium. 

+t Rabani Mauri de Institutione Clericorum, Lib. iii. c. 8. 

§ De Eruditione Hom, Inter. P. i. Lib, i, J Id. 1. Lib. ii. 9. =F De Civ. Dei, xvi. 


** Epist. Lib. i. 165. ++ Philosophie der Sprache, 249. — 
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“ There are some,” says St. Augustin, “who read them, and neglect them; they 
read that they may retain them ; they neglect lest they should understand ;: to 
whom are to be preferred greatly, without doubt, those who retain the words less, 
and see their substance with the eyes of their heart.”* “In later ages,” Fred- 
erick Schlegel remarks, “that the study of the Bible has not prevented the 
northern Germans from adopting the system of rationalism,” founded upon the 
+ idea of the Bible itself being also progressive, and certainly never has it been 
proved to conduce of necessity to the nourishment of the interior life. This re- 
sult of experience explains many things. 
When a certain young person came to offer herself to be received into one of 
St. Theresa’s convents, and said that she must have permission to bring her Bible 
with her, we read that this holy motherand truly profound lover of wisdom, who 
in a pure heart was blessed with so clear a view of God on earth, replied imme- 
diately, “O, then you are not for us! We are poor ignorant sisters, who can only 
spin and sew. You would do much better to go elsewhere with your Bible.” It is 
evident that the saint perceived, by her manuer, that she was vain and fond of 
disputation. Not by such persons did the inhabitants of cloisters, in the middle 
ages, require to be taught reverence for the Scriptures. We read, in the annals 
of the Minors, that it was remarked by the senior monks of the monastery of St. 
Mary of the Angels at Florence, that brother Silvester, when the gospel was read, 
used to change his place and fall into the rear, in order to prevent any one from 
observing his tears and rapture at hearing the divine word.t 
Undoubtedly, the believing men of yore were far from recommending the study 
of the Bible, exclusive and unconnected with other discipline, as a sole sufficient 
way of spiritual progress. ‘ O how glorious is it,” exclaims Alanus de Insulis, 
“to read, how fruitful is it to study, with intense fervor, the Scriptures—to in- 
quire into the mind of God, to investigate his instructions !_ but every one ought to 
_ read in a triple book—in his book of creatures, that he may find God, in the book 
_of conscience, that he may know himself, and in the books of Scripture, that he 
may love his neighbor.”t 
Another indispensable obligation of the pastors of the church, relative to the 
study of the holy Scriptures, was to prevent the possibility of the people being 
deceived and led into error by means of false or unworthy translations of the sacred 
text. In transcribing the Scriptures, the Jews are so careful, that if any copy 
should be found deficient in a single letter, or with a single letter too much, or 
with a fault in one letter, it is burnt or otherwise destroyed : and was the chureh 
to be condemned for regarding with execration wilful alterations of the text, in 
order to establish certain opinions by means of them? From time to time new 
versions of the Scripture were proposed by men like Berenger, of whom Guit- 


De Doct. Christ. Lib. iv. c. 5. + Wad Annal. Min. tom. v. Lib, xlviii. 
} Alani de Ins. Sum. de Arte Preedicat. cap. 36. 
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mundus says, that he duis rather under the admiration of men tok be 
than to live a Catholic without exciting notice under the eyes of eee: 
these, simply to relate the conduct and language of the church, is to re 
eusations of her adversaries, Pope Innocent ITL., after mentioning hat 
societies of men and women in the diocese of Metz had lately translat 
French the gospels and epistles of St. Paul, as well as other books — of tl he he 
Scripture, aud adding that he wishes that they had done so prudently as) H 
readily, concludes in these terms :—‘‘ But, although the desire of unders at ng 
the divine Scriptures, and the study of exhortation according to them, so far : on 
being a subject for censure, is deserving of praise, yet they appear to merit be’ ing 
reproved on this account—that being persons of such a description, they celebrai 
their occult conventicles, usurp to themselves the office of preaching, elude the 
simplicity of the priests, and despise the society of all those who do not adhere 
to themselves.” To the bishop and chapter of Metz he writes, therefore, saying g; 
« Be solicitous to investigate who was really the author of this translation, w , 
was the intention of the translater, what is the faith of those who use it, what i i 
the cause of their teaching, whether they venerate the apostolic see and the Cath- 
olie —— in order that we may be able to understand better what to deter- 
mine,’ 
When we read shat the holy Gregory VIL., in the eleventh century, forbs ade 
the King of Bohemia to make a translation of the Seriptures into the vulgar 
tongue of that country, through fear lest the sacred truth should be exposed to” 
rash interpretations—or when we observe the distrust of the Gallican church, in 
the sixteenth century, with respect to new versions and the use of them by he 
people,t we must refer, for a solution of the difficulty, to the cireumstances which 
made such caution necessary ; which cannot be known at present without s dy. 5 
ing the literary and religious history of the country at the time—an inquiry which 
Protestants need not disdain to institute, for their own writers have repea edly 
acknowledged the danger. “ Considering with myself,” says Fuller, “ the cause 
of the growth and increase of impiety and profaneness in our land, amongst other 
this seemeth to me not the least, viz., the late many false and erroneous impres- 
sions of the Bible ;” to the rash study of which Hey, another of their divines, at- 
tributed the civil wars. a 
That just and accurate versions of the holy Scripture were studiously wi shel | 
from the people in the middle ages, is a modern error which has been so often ex 
posed, and which, indeed, is so utterly unreconcilable with all the historical faets 
produced in the course of these books, that any consideration of it here would be 
superfluous. In proportion as the modern languages began to supersede the Latin 
we find the zeal of holy men directed to the end of supplying versions of the Seript- 


ure. It was Hedwige, the saintly young queen of Poland, an assiduous read ' 
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of the Scriptures, so devoted to the propagation of the Catholic faith that she con- 
sented to marry one most odious to her when assured that such an alliance would - 
greatly promote it, who caused to be made, in 1390, the first translation of the 
Scriptures into the Polish tongue. It was James de Voragine, archbishop of Ge- 
noa in the thirteenth century, compiler of the golden legend, who translated the 
whole Bible into Italian.* Again, in 1471, it is Nicolas Malermius, a Camaldo- 
lese monk of St. Matthias de Muriano at Venice, who gives a new literal trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into the vulgar Italian, under the title of Biblia Volgare 
Historiata.t The old French versions, by Guiars des Moulins, Raoul de Presles, 
and others, were in every library ; + and the whole Bible was translated into 
French in the reign of King Charles V.; and long before the invention of print- 
ing, versions of it were given in most of the European languages. Before the 
Lutheran revolution, several editions had been printed in Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Bohemia. Although many German translations from 
the Vulgate had before been printed, yet in 1534 we find the project of a new 
edition by Luther so favorably received by the Catholics, that he said on one oec- 
_easion, “ Our adversaries read the Bible translated more than our people. I be- 
lieve that Duke George has read it with more care than all the nobility that holds 
to our side, le said to some one, ‘ Provided this monk finish the translation 
of the Bible, he may depart hence when he pleases. I read the Bible much in 
my youth, while I wasa monk.’ ”§ Hurter remarks the absurdity of those mod- 
ern writers who repeat one after another that even the clergy were not familiar 
with the Bible.|| The resolute assertions, in this respect, ot Calvin, of Ro- 
_ bert and Henry Stephens,** and of Jurieu,++ constitute, certainly, an important 
fact to enable us to determine the credit due to such witnesses in general. 

Of the labors bestowed by learned men, during ages of faith, upon studies that 
had for object the explanation of the sacred text, I can hardly hope to give a 
faint idea. I can but recali such names as Menochius, Cajetanus, Estius, Cor- 
nelius 4 Lapide, Calmut, De Sacy. Great commentators had preceded these: 
such as that profound theologian and admirable historian, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the English Dominican, Nicolas Trevet, whose father was one 
of the chief ministers of Henry III.; and Pierre de la Pala, of whom Sixtus of 
Sienna say's that he read a part of his vast comment on the Scriptures in the li- 
brary of the Dominicans at Lyons, and that his comment on the Psalter alone filled 
seven volumes. tt 


_* Touron, Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. 8. Dom. Tom. i. Lib. 6. 
+ Annal. Camaldul. Lib. lxvi. 
_ } Berthier, Discours sur ]’Ecriture Sainte Hist. de l'Eglise Gal. tom. xviii. 
§ Michelet, Mém de Luther, tom iii. 90. | Geschichte Inn. III. book xiii. p. 246. 
| In Lue. et in Antidot. Concil. Trid. . 
| ** Pref. de sa Réponse aux Doct. de Paris : and Apolog. d’Herodot. 
tt Apol. pour les Réform. t. i. 145. 
ot Touron. Hist. des Hom. Illust. de l’Ord. S. Dom. tom. ii. | Lib. 9. 11. 
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To these men the aeterh are indebted for many things which er to fa 
and diffuse a knowledge of the holy Scriptures. It was Stephen Langtor | 
bishop of Canterbury, so deeply versed in them, who first divided the sacred ho ne 
into chapters, as chap: are at present.* How admirable are the comments of J 
the Groat upon the Psalm<! What profound views respecting the interpret i 
of ull Seripture are furnished by the work of Hugo of St, Victor, entitled Erudi. 
timis Didascaliee !* How his great disciple, Richird, in his explication of som 
difficult passa se: of the apostle, casts a penetrating glance through the abyss of 
the Scriptures! Yet with what humility do these guides offer their wae 
“ Since the divine Scripture can be variously expounded, no one,” says St. Thomas, 
citing St. Augustin, “ should so precisely adhere to any one exposition as to pe he 
sist in maintaining it to be the sense of Scripture, if it can be shown by certain 
reason to involve an error.”~ Many things, indeed, were to be held which are 
not found in Scripture ; but, as St. Bonaventura says, “ true faith does not sound 
at discord with Scripture, but itwagrees with it, with an assent not feigned.”§ 
The rules of interpretation followed through the middle ages, which may be found | 
in Mabillon’s work on monastic study, were those of the early fathers. They 
guided men, with St, Augustin, to see the New Testament concealed in the Old, 
and the Old manifested in the New—to understand all that is contained in the 
former, as written either of Jesus Christ or for Jesus Christ,i| and to believe th at 


wherever the Scripture seems to order a crime or to forbid a beneficent or useful” 
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action, it is figured.€ They preserved men from all gross conceptions of relig- 
ious truth. “ We read that God is angry, and that he repents ; but I am indig- 
nant,” continues Petrus Cellensis, abbot of St. Remy, “ to think that any eeclesi- 
‘astic should be so ignorant as not to know that in all such passages the authority 
of the Scripture only speaks after our manner, and uses figures accommodated to 
our expressions,” ** a 

The importance attached to such erudition may be estimated from observing: hat 
the highest glory was to be gained by those who cultivated it. Thus St. Boniface 
writing from Germany to Archbishop Eckbert in England, to request that he 
would send him some of the treatises lately written by the great luminary of tl the 
British church, Bede, styles him that spiritual priest and investigator of the holy | 
Scriptures.t+ Similarly, John Scot Erigena, passing over‘all their other aequ re 
ments, says, that besides the holy apostles, there is no one with the Greeks - 
greater authority in exposition of the holy Seripture than Gregory the theologi 
no one with the Romans than Aurelius Augustin ¢{ This was, in effect, the hig igh- 
est praise that could be thought of ; for Raban Maur says that the science of 
holy Seriptures is the foundation mid perfection of that wisdom which should b elon 


1 : 
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* Hurter, Geshichte Inn, ii. 59. + Lib. v. vi. t P. iq. Ixviii. atid . 
§ S. Bonavent. Breviloquii. Pars, v. cap. vii. | Le P. Lamy, Introduet, a I'Ee 
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toclerks.* To transcribe them had always been a darling occupation of holy men. 
St. Bonaventura, who knew by heart both the Old and New Testaments, with his 
own hand wrote two copies of the whole Bible, which Wadding says are still ex- 
tant.t The beautiful manuscript of the Gothic translation of the gospels, by Ul- 


 philas, in the fourth century, is in the library of Upsal. The Bible written by 



















Aleuin, and given by him to Charlemagne, contains a multitude of exquisite min- 


-jatures. Charles the Bald, who conferred inestimable benefits upon men by his 


love for science and learning, among other hooks collected many of these Bibles, 
which can be still met with in France, Italy, and Germany. He caused a superb 
copy of the gospels to be written out for the abbey of St. Denis, in letters of gold, 
which was afterwards given by the emperor Arnulf to the Abbot St. Emmerson at 
Regensburg. A similar copy he had made for the abbey of Fleuri ; he set such 
a yalue on the manuscripts which he had collected with such pains and cost, that 
before his second journey to Italy he made an ordinance that in case of his death 
his rich library should be divided into three parts, one of which was to be given to 
his son the prince, another to the abbey of St. Denis, and a third to that of Com- 


_ ipiegne. 


Bibles were a common donation in the middle ages ; and it is curious to remark 
how steadily the eyes of the donors were directed to God, even in the act of giv- 


ing or bequeathing them. Thus it is to St. Cuthbert that William de Carileph, 


bishop of Durham in the eleventh century, leaves his books, the list of which be- 
gins with the Bible in two volumes, as may be seen in the mortuary of that prel- 
ate, who built the cathedral. The monastic records are full of such donations, 
Thus a seigneur, called Peter de Lagny, presents the abbey of St. Geneviéve with 


- acanton covered with vines, and also with a Bible.t In the Necrology of the 


same abbey it is recorded, in the twelfth century, that Master Matthew de Savigny 


_ gave the monks a very beautiful Bible and a gold ring.€ The word Bibliotheca 


often signified a Bible. Thus Suger, abbot of St. Denis, in founding the priory of 
Essone, gave to the church sacerdotal vestments, curtains of silk, two texts, the 
gradual of the Emperor Charles, and also Bibliotheca in two volumes, which was 


a Bible.|| 


We have already seen many incidental testimonies to the diffusion of a love for 
biblical study even among the laity of the middle ages ; and they who desire fur- 
ther proof may refer to the discourse of Berthier on the sentiments of the church 
with respect to the use of the holy Scriptures. Theganus says, that the Emperor 
Louis the Pious knew admirably the sense of all the Scriptures, both the spiritual 
and moral, and also anagogical sense. Writing in the thirteenth century, Vin- 
cent of Beauvais says, “ In our times, according to the prophecy of Dauiel, I be- 
hold multiplied every where the knowledge not alone of secular letters, but also 


* Rabani Mauri de Institutione Clericorum, Lib. iii. cap. 2. + Aunal. Minorum, tom. iii. 
t Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, tom, vi. § Id. tom. xii. | Id. tom. xi. 
J De Gestis Ludovic. Pia, c, 19. 
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ployed in giving historical and Savio ex pouithaibs af dle bined de 
solving their more obscure questions.”* The familiarity of the French peop 
the holy Scriptures could, indeed, be inferred merely from vesnaihia te h 


popular sayings and forms of expression, which are conceived from so su 


__ observation of Scripture, that even biblical scholars might require time for refl f 


tion before they could feel their force. Luther, while a monk, studying th 
ble in the cloisters of Erfurt, came to the conclusion that the sins of the world 
around him arose from a want ofthe knowledge of the Scriptures. He burned 
with desire to translate them ; he never considered that there had been already si: x 
teen versions in his native tongue ; well, at all events, beyond a doubt he was more 
eloquent than others before him, So he rushed forth, and fared as all men know ¢ 
but what is worthy of remark is, the fact that in his latter years he recognized his 
error in having thought that all which was wanting to make men perfect was a 
greater distribution of Bibles. ‘“ Why should new heresies arise,” saith he, “ when 
the world has an epicurean contempt for the word of God? It is satiated with 
i. ‘ty 
Having seen the caution and judgment, the learning and ability, which men in 
ages of faith brought with them to the study of the holy Scriptures, it only re im 
mains to show briefly with what earnest and pathetic tenderness they encourage 
one another to pursue it. Let us hear St. Bonaventura :—“ Among other vir- 
tues of the most holy virgin Cecilia, it is said that she always carried the gospel 
of Christ in her breast, which is to be understood as implying that she alwa 3 
meditated on the life of our Lord. This, of all spiritual exercises, is the most 
necessary ; for it is by studying the life of our Lord Jesus that you will 
instructed and strengthened to conduct your course, Hence it is that many ie 
iterate men have been profoundly instructed in the mysteries of God. How do 
you suppose that the blessed Francis was able to arrive at such an excellence of vir 
tue and of wisdom in understanding the holy Scriptures, unless by means of a fan: “7 
iar conversation and meditation with his Lord Jesus? Hence he ardently studi 
him, as if he would make his picture ; and so affectionately did he seek to imitate 
him, that he was, as it were, transformed into him.”+ “TI wish you were to kne v 
the New Testament by heart,” says Father John de Avila, in answer to one 0 
wrote to consult him.t This study was the soul of the religious state. The Sutil 
abbot of La Trappe, sieabitig of Dom Bazile in that austere community, says tat 
his books were the lives of the holy fathers of the desert, the conferences of Cas 
sien, the works of St. Ephrem, of St. John Climachus, the Ascetics of St. Basil, I, 
but, above all, the holy Scriptures, which were his constant food.g “ The holy 


Scriptures are a garden,” says St. Chrysostom, “ full of the sweetest flowe 


* Vin. Bellov. Prolog. cap. 11. + Meditationes Vite Christe, Proem. “" . 
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+ paradise always refreshed with gentle winds, and the most delightful air.” “ They 
who use them rightly,” says St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherburn, “ are like bees 
who disperse themselves on the wings of the morning through a garden of flowers : 
at one time feasting on the honied leaf of the palmy shrub, at another drinking 
nectar in the purple pavilion of the flower ; so does the devout mind, through the 
odoriferous meadow of the Scriptures, fly from one beautiful object to another, and 
saturate itself everv where with sweetness,’”’”* 

“ When the mind is dissipated,” says St. Theresa, ‘‘ we must have recourse to 
books in order to fix it ; and I confess that the words of the Gospel are more sure 
to inspire me with attention than the most learned and eloquent works.” —“ As 
for me,” says Petrus Cellensis, abbot of St. Remi, ‘I should think myself suffi- 
ciently rich in having the science of the Scriptures.”+ So imbued are the fa- 
miliar epistles of holy men, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, with the learning 
of the holy Scriptures, that if the Bible had not been transmitted to us in its 
present form, we might collect from them the whole of its contents, as far as re- 
lated to history, doctrine, and instruction of manners. Thesublimeand affecting 
manver in which the divine words of our Lord and of his apostles are introduced,. 
as may be witnessed in the letters of Bede, St. Boniface, St. Bernard, Peter the 
abbot of Cluny, and a multitude of others, shows that their inmost nature had be- 
come assimilated to that heavenly food. Their precepts also were express. “ Be 
sedulous in studying the holy Scriptures,” says Winfred, in his letter to Nid- 
hard: “quid enim, frater Christiane, 4 juvenibus decentius queritur, aut quid a 
senibus demum sobrius possidetur quam scientia Scripturarum sacrarum.”{ St. 
Gregory of Tours says, that he remembers when he was a child, during the sick- 
ness of his father, having a vision one night of a person, who asked him whether 
he was well acquainted with a certain book of the holy Scriptures, and charged 
him to learn it.§ With the practice and precepts of the holy monks and hermits 
the wisdom of the scholastic philosophers coincided. ‘ All truth to me is suspi- 
cious,” says Richard of St. Vietor, “ which the authority of Scriptures doth not 
confirm ; vor do I receive Christ in his transfiguration if Moses and Elias be not. 
present with him.”|| “ Do not in the words of God despise humility,” says Hugo 
of St. Victor, ‘ for by humility vou are illuminated to divinity. All this seems 
to you like mnd, and, therefore, perhaps you trample it under your feet. But 
hear this, ‘ with that mud the eyes of the blind are opened to see.’ | Touron 
observes, that St. Thomas derived his wisdom in great part from his profound med- 
itation on the holy Scriptures, of which he would say with Jerome, Oro te inter 
hee vivere, ista meditari, nihil aliud nosse, nihil queerere. “ God is witness,” says 
Savonarola, “ how often while I have been preaching to the people, when I have: 
wandered into the subtle doctrine of philosophers with words of human wisdom,. 


* Aldhelm de Laud. Virginitat. cap. 2. + Pet. Cellens. Epist. Lib. iv. 2. 
-} S. Bonif. Mart. et Archiep. E ist. 1. § §. Greg. Tur. De Gloria Confess. 42. 
_ | De Preparatione Animi ad Contemplat. c. 81. { Preenott. ec. 5. 
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that I might show the depth of the sacred words to inflated minds, or to th 
sciolists of this world, I have perceived, from a certain impatience of my auditor 
that I was less attended to not only by rude but by skilful ears ; but as o often 
I have returned to the majestic language of the sacred page, I could discerr eo 
T excited a wondrous attention, and that all eyes were fixed upon me as iT we 
beheld by marble statues.* Truly we see daily that not alone the crowd oi 
religious, but also that numbers of the most learned and scientific men, after: a 
have once tasted the fountain of the holy Scriptures, leave all other sciences as in- 
sipid in comparison, and thenceforth reserve themselves wholly for that study, 
I know at this time many who have done so.”+ “ As the holy Scripture,” says 
Duns Scotus, “is a certain knowledge divinely given to direct men to a super- 
natural end, the things that are necessary to salvation are expressly in Scriptar 7 
if obscurely in one place, clearly in another ; but it is not necessary that other 
things, which are not necessary to salvation, should be there expressly delivered t 
The whole school, raenamine, nina to speak on this head with the ager 
Dante :— 


“ —-Be ye more staid, 
O Christians! not like feathers by each wind 
Removable. Either Testament, 
The Old and New, is yours ; and for your guide, 
The Shepherd of the Church : let this suffice 
To save you.”§ 


If we turn to the eminent laymen in the middle ages, who applied to philoso- 
phic studies under the inspiration of faith, we find them all possessed of the same 
conviction, and writing in agreement with the holy school. Thus Antonio Ga 
lateus, the celebrated philosopher and physician, writing to his friend Summontill 
says, “ I wish if you are about to read my writings, that you would first consult 
the sacred Scriptures, which are the fountain of salvation, and the law of good a an¢ : 
happy life. Then apply to the Platonicand Aristotelian dogmas, and afterws ds 
exert all your strength in attacking your Galateus.”|| John Picus of Miranda A, 
expressing his admiration for the holy Seripturer remarks, how, on every ground, 
they are superior to all the philosophic writings of the Gentiles. Amelius, saith 
he, the disciple of Plotinus, though an enemy of the Christian religion, yet eve 
idently quotes John the Evangelist : for he says, “ And this was that Word by 
which the things that were made were made.” Thus he, an enemy, approves of 
the sentence, and accepts the faith of him whom he calls a barbarian, Lately, 
after reading the Tusculans of Cicero, I took up Isaiah the prophet. What e a 
parison between the eloquence even of AEschines or Demosthenes, or of ors other 
orator of Greece, and these words of Isaiah. Audite ceeli auribus, percipe te 
quoniam Dominus locutus est : Filios enutrivi—and what follows?” “ Ball 


* Triump. Crucis, Lib. 11. 8. + Id. 11, 15. t Duns Scoti Miscel, 9. vii §F 
j Ant. Galatei Callipolis Descriptio in Thes. Antiq. Italia, tom. ix. 
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- forbid,” exclaims John Francis Picus, his illustrious nephew, writing to Paul 
Sancinus, “ that I should abandon the frequent reading of the Scriptures through 
ardor for the study of Aristotle. For those studies are, in the first place, to be 
pursued, which infuse the love of God into our hearts ; but after them, in second 
place, those which illuminate the intelligence ; for as long as we are in this life, 
surrounded with this frail flesh, we stand more in need of perfection in the will 
than in the intelligence.”’* 

But we cannot remain any longer to have such testimonies multiplied. Is any 
thing further required to fulfil our object, and show that the blessed clean of 
heart saw God in the holy Scriptures ? Then it must be some words from a se- 
raphic page. “ Take up the book to read in it,” says Thomas 4 Kempis, “ in the 
same manner as the just Simeon took up the child Jesus in his arms ; and when 
you haye finished reading, close the book, and return thanks for every word pro- 


ceeding out of the mouth of God, because you have found in the Lord’s land a 
hidden treasure.”+ ‘ The holy Scripture,” says the Abbot Aélred, of Rievaulx, 
“ is a field like that into which holy Isaac went at eventide to meditate, when Re- 
becca met him, and assuaged his sorrow. Good Jesus! how often do my days de- 
cline to evening when grief visits me like the shades of night ; when all things 
that I behold seem flat and insipid and miserable. Whatthen ? I go out to med- 
itate in the fields, I revolve the sacred pages, I meet Rebecca: that is, thy grace, 
O sweet Jesus, dispels my darkness, and turns my tears into celestial joy.” 

I think no more is wanting. But the clean of heart now, from this time for- 
ward, become encompassed with such radiance, that mine eyes can hardly follow 


them : 
f O trinal beam 


Of individual star, that charm’st them thus ! 
Vouchsafe one glance to gild our storm below’§ 





* F. Pic. Mir. Epist. Lib, ii. + Thom. a Kemp. Doctrinale Juvenum, cap. v. 
¢ Ailred, in. c. 15. § Dante, Parad. xxxi. 
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%» AN is created for this end,” says St. Augustin, “ that he should under- 
= stand God ; understanding, that he should love him ; loving, possess ; 7 
* and possessing, enjoy him for ever.” Such was the lpcahiligle of the | 
ewes school respecting this great question, on which the philosophers of old 
7 had delivered such various judgments. In ages of faith, the chief good — 
was known, the last end of all things was known, and virtue itself (aet 
rived its value from this knowledge. “ We do not enjoy virtues,” says Hugo of St. 
Victor, “ but we make use of them for although they are of themselves to be 
loved and desired, yet not on account of themselves only, but on account of God 
finally, do the saints in hope, and sometimes in deed, reap them. We use virtues, — 
therefore, in order that by them we may enjoy the blessed Trinity, that is, the chief 
and incommutable good.”’* ‘a 
Tn proportion, however, as the blessed clean of heart drew nearer to the enjoy- _ 
ment of that vision, which is the reward of faith, they passed beyond the sphere _ 
of history, and the mode of their progressive illumination becomes less visible, 
As long as it was a question of their beholding God in creatures, in the mirac- 
ulous operations of his Providence, in the acts which belong to exoterie mysticism, 
in the traditions of the human race, and iu the holy Scriptures, it was not diffi- 
eult for one of earthly temper like him who collects their scattered thoughts on — 
this page, to illustrate their advance, and confirm it from historic records ; but — 
now that we are required to observe them in relation to the church, and to the sa- 
cred mysteries of religion—acts of love, vigils of praise and prayer, and midnight 
choir, all shadows of the service done above, all fruitful in the gifts of esoteric 
mysticism, being the means ordained to conduct them to the glorious consumma~ — 
tion of their immortal destiny, our course seems about to terminate in darkness; 
for what eye can follow that illuminated life succeeding to the purgative which — k 
leads immediately to the intimate union of the soul with God? Here each step 
transcends our conception. History indeed attests, from time to time, inci deat 
the fact of holy rites and mysteries, vested in dense impenetrable blaze, having — 
been observed throughout the ages of faith, We know that the church, as one— 
mysterious family, was found every where ; that from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof, the clean oblation was dail y offered up ; that seraphic hymns } 
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ascended at benediction from evening choirs ; that sacrifice was the great business 
of life with countless multitudes in every age during sixteen centuries ; that men 
participated in the sacred mysteries of communion at the holy mass ; that they 
had constantly access from morning till evening to the sacramental presence of 
Christ, which was reserved for them every where ; that they prayed, that they med- 
itated, that they remained often fixed in contemplation ; that they experienced 
ecstasies, and sometimes in that state expired ; but with that knowledge our 
observation ends ; for if thou dost require us to show what corresponded to these 
outward acts in the interior world of the soul, to fathom the full tide of 
spiritual joy, and love resulting from them, to unfold what they saw when so 
employed, to explain the mode of the operation of these mysteries, or to say why 
such means should have been ordained, ah! greatly hast thou mistaken the limits 
of our skill, High rapture, ineffable transport of the intelligence, no doubt, 


would be the power to reply ; 


i —But not the sou 
That is in beav’n most lustrous, nor the seraph 
That hath his eyes most fix'd on God, shall solve 
What thou hast ask’d : for in the abyss it lies 
Of the everlasting statute, sunk so low 
That no created ken may fathom it.’’* 





This alone we know, that there is no Thabor without the road of the cross, no 
transfiguration without a passion, no gift without engagement, no full power 
without full obedience ; such we can discover to be the immutable, fundamental 
law, in the mystic kingdom.t 

There is, however, another path bordering upon this divine world, which, to a 
certain point, is open for us ; for as the philosophers taught that natural things 
were the works of God, by which men could arrive at a knowledge of his virtue 
and glory ; so the men of faith showed, with the friar Savonarola,t that the things 
which were done in the church, perceptible by the senses and by reason, were the 
works of the same God, by which they could arrive at the knowledge of the maj- 
esty and glory of Jesus Christ, who is to us invisible ; that while the one saw 
God in the wondrous works of nature, the other beheld him, as it were, perma- 
nently incarnate in the Church, present inthose who governed it, present in the low- 
est of its members, and continually re-appearing under a sacramental form in the 
mysteries of faith, and with such clearness and certainty too, that the mere obser- 
vation of the effect which that vision wrought upon them, yea, the mere reflection 
as seen painted in their countenances, was thought by many to furnish one of the 
most convincing proofs that all things announced by revelation to the human race 
were true. Some, indeed, have presumed to pass beyond the mark, and ask, how 
could God establish or preserve such a society on earth, and how could he give us 


* Dante, Par. xxi. + Gotrres die Christliche Mystik, i. 175. + Triump. Crucis Lib. i. ¢. i. 
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what he sollte and Ble wikedy have + to comprehend 

make the mortal measure the divine. Well it would have beeu for a 
they hearkened to such warning sounds as come to every human imiudyis 
bling those which Dante heard when he looked too steadfastly upon Beat 
light of divine truth, conveying nought but this ‘‘ too fix’d a gaze.”* _ ‘The vy lai 
claim to more philosophy, yet alas ! in sooth, beating their pinions, shining a 
advance, they backward fell. Grace ought first to have been gained, and theu th 
would have known, with Hugo of St. Victor, that by loving, rather than by i di 
puting, men advance towards God.t Youask, why should such stupendous ae 
condescension be required to purify the soul? Brother, the answer would Let e- 
been, no eye of man not perfected, nor fully ripened in the flame of love, may 
fathom this decree. The human mind, as Abadseus says, must of necessity consort — 
with darkness, either with that which arises from the cupidities and prejudices of ' 


the mortal nature, or with that which arises from God himself, and which brings — 
hereafter the effulgence of his glory : 
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O spltndor ! 

O sacred light eternal ! who is he, 

So pale with musing, in Pieriau shades, 

Or with that fount so lavishly imbued, 
Whose spirit would not fail him in the essay 
To represent thee such as thou didst seem 
To hearts that were made pure. 





All things are veiled to your mortal eyes ; you cannot discern the real nature a 
of the meanest plant or reptile—and yet you would behold the sovereign God di- 
vested ofa veil and shadow. Ah! it should be the dictate even of that nat-— 
ural philosophy, in which you take such pride, to say with the ascetic, “I have 
truly, and I adore him whom the angels adore in heaven; but, at present, I in a 
faith, they in essence without veil. It becomes me to be content with the lightof — 
true faith, and in that to walk until shall dawn the day of eternal brightness, and the — 
shadows of figures pass away.” Savonarola remarks, that “ assistance towards q 
the immediate attainment of the final end of man, was one of the innumerable ben- 
efits resulting to the human race from the Incarnation of the Divine Word. The — 
beatitude of man consists, indeed, in the vision of the divine essence ; but a con- a 
sideration of its immense sublimity might deter him from attempting to attain it, — 
therefore he was shown «a union of the divine and human nature, in order to have | 
argument for believing that an union of his intelligence with God was not impos-_ q 
sible ; and to his senses were presented the Incarnate Word, the humanity of 
Christ, with all the mysteries of his institution clothed in material forms, by which “a 
the clean of heart even in the present life, could truly, and not in figure, see God.” 
Moreover, the divine wisdom provided, by the discipline of the church, as well 
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as by the psychological Jaws of sympathy with external nature, that things of 
themselves senseless and earthly, should be instrumental to spiritual visions : 
therefore, the bones and other relics of canonized saints, symbols that denoted ec- 
clesiastical authority, the rites attending festivals as required by tlie rubric, the 
image of the cross, the paintings which represented Christ, his blessed Mother, 
the holy apostles, and the other friends of God, were the means of preserving in- 
numerable minds in communion with the celestial world ; insomuch that, where 
faith had diffused its highest illumination, a glance at any of these objects was fre- 
quently followed by ecstasy. The effects which they produced upon the clean of 
heart are attested by numberless authentic records ; as in those relative to St. Rosa 
of Peru, St. Catherine of Sienna, and others of whom Goérres speaks. 

But visions of the highest order must now engage our thoughts. Proceeding 
then with timid steps, reverential and subdued, the initiated few, who have out- 
_ stretched the neck in time for food of angels, will not require to be told that the 
purified race saw God in those adorable mysteries of faith, which placed before 
their ravished eyes, in presence real, Him from whom perfection to the perfect 
springs. Yes! there is on earth a light, whose goodly shine makes the Creator vis- 
ible to all created, that in seeing him alone have peace. Throughout the circle of 
the Church all is one beam reflected from this first, giving to every part light and 
warmth. ‘ Moses did not dare to look upon the fire ; and, behold,” exclaims St. 
Odo of Cluny, “there is more on the altar to which we so unworthily approach ; 
for the fire was not God, but a creature from which the voice of God proceeded ; 
but here is the body of Christ, in which dwells all the plenitude of divinity.”’* 

Such was the great mystery of faith, the divine deposit, the great traditional 
secret of the Christian family, recognized even by schismatics in the earliest times, 
us St. Optatus remarks, “ the principle, in short, from which the whole Catholic 
society, spread over the world, derived its strength and its vitality : all that it 
prized flowed from this souree—the divine Eucharist, most holy, sanctifying all 
that was most holy and sanctifying, in which, as the Master of the Sentences said, 
“ He is wholly taken, who is the fountain and origin of all grace.”t And 
yet, O speech ! how feeble and how faint art thou to give conception birth! Re- 
joicing spirits encompass it with so divine a song, that fancy’s ear records it not ; 
and the pen passeth on and leaves a blank. ‘“ O, how admirable thy operations, 
Lord !” exclaim the men who thus saw God, “ how powerful thy virtue ! how in- 
effable thy truth! Thou hast said, and all things were made ; and this too is 
done which thou hast ordered. Wondrous thing, surpassing human intelligence ! 
—rejoice, my soul, and render thanks for such a noble gift ; for such a singular 
consolation left for thee in this valley of tears !” 

If any one inquired respecting the manner in which the mystery of the Eus 


* §, Odonis, Abb. Clun. ii. Collat. Lib. ii Bibliothec. Clun. 
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charist was accomplished, bie what means God and | our nature join, h he was sh 
answered in the words of the sume great authority, “ Mysterium fidei re jit salu- 
briter potest, investigari salubriter non potest.” Enough ! it was the saving o 
lation, fragrant with virgin sweetness, foretold by prophets, instituted i 
whose will is power and whose work is mercy, and offered up throughout the uni. 
versal Chureh by the elect of God. : 

The historical question, respecting the antiquity of this belief, need not detain 
us long. In the administration of all mysteries, the discipline of the Church ha: 
varied in different ages ; so that some objectors have as much reason to require in n 
mersion in baptism, as others to complain of the restriction of the chalice. I a 
times of persecution, the holy communionusedto be sent under the sole species of 
bread, whereas, in the assemblies, children only received under the species of, 
wine. The question, however, is respecting the doctrine ; and the most learned 
of the moderns, Leilnitz, admits that the real presence was that of the primitive 
chureh,* 

St. Ignatius, the disciple of St. John, speaking of certain heretics, says, “they 
abstain from the Eucharist and the prayer, because they do not confess the En- | 
charist to be the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins.” 
These heretics were the gnostics, who, as St. Epiphanius says, deny that Christ 
came in the flesh ; and as it was their tenet that God never became incarnate, they 
could not assent to the doctrine of his sacramental presence. That this belief of — 
the primitive Church had followed every where the preaching of the Apostles and 
of apostolic men, is also clear from history, “ We are compelled to believe,” says — 

a recent historian of the middle ages, who, with the same breath, is so unhappy as — 
to declare his own incredulity, “ that the Anglo Saxons understood Christ to be — 
immolated on the altar, and we may observe that the same opinions were enter- — 
tained by the Scottish ecclesiastics.”t Such, most assuredly, was the belief of — 
the universal Church. It is not to be supposed, however, that there were nocon- _ 
tradicting voices. The same description of men who opposed and derided ourdi- 
vine Saviour in the person of Jesus, walking in Palestine, resisted and defied him 
in sacramental presence, in the assemblies of the faithful. “ Si discipuli durum 
habuerunt istum sermonem, quid inimici ?’ asks St. Thomas, How should the — 
impure discern God in time, who, without some total renovation of their na- : 

ture, will not see him for eternity? How must not their blindness correspond a 
with that of demons, who, as the Angel of the School remarks, cannot know a 
God, though most manifest according to himself, because they have nota clean — 

heart by which alone God is seen, i” 

In some of the very ancient chronicles, published by Dacherius, we read ofin- — 
dividuals who presumed to question the divine doctrine of the blessed Sacrament ; 
nor was it only the profane and intemperate who evinced hostility ; the pride of 
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the understanding was also liable to create a disposition to philosophize in opposi- 
tion to the simplicity of divine faith. The ninth century beheld men of a character 
: a from which such opposition was almost inevitable—Gottschalk is described by 
_ _ Hinemar as a man of elate mind, impatient of quiet, desirous of new words, in- 
flamed with an insatiable ambition of honor, rash and tumultuous, that he might 
E render his name famous by a vain ostentation of mind and a certain false novelty.* 

In the same age, John Erigena composed a book, on the Eucharist, which, being 
written more in the style of a philosophical treatise than of a theological work, 
contained expressions that differed from the universal canonized language of theo- 





logians: though, as we have already remarked, it is impossible to discover the na- 
ture of the opinion, as the book was lost soon after his time ; and, at all events, 
the error to which these expressions were thought favorable, which was immedi- 
ately condemned, made no impressions, and no one attempted to support it ; never- 
theless, Hinemar of Rheims, and Adrevald Floriacensis collected the Sentences of 
the holy fathers to guard against the danger of any novelty being introduced. 

It was not till the eleventh century that Berenger appeared, that degenerate dis- 
ciple of St. Fulbert of Chartres. To him opposed themselves, of the Episcopal 
order, Adelmann of Brixen, Hugo of Lincoln, Guitmundus Aversanus, Deoduinus 
Leodiensis, Lanfrane of Canterbury, and Durandus. Synods were especially con- 
vened to condemn him,—at Rome thrice, under St. Leo TX. and once severally 
at Vercueil, Paris, Tours, Florence, Rouen, and Poitiers, Obedient to the sen- 
tence which condemned his error, Berenger returned to France a sincere penitent, 
and died at Tours, in 1088, a rare example of contrition, as is attested by Clarus 
Ploriacensis, William of Malmesbury, St. Antoninus, Vincent of Beauvais, and 
Martinus Polonus. Then followed an interval of peace. Though still, no doubt, 
the Eucharistic vision of God was reserved for the clean of heart, for allusion is 
often made to the blindnesss of others. ‘“ We read in the Gospel,” says St. Ber- 
nard, “that while the Saviour preached on one occasion on the mystery of eating 
his body, some said, ‘ Durus est hic sermo,’ and that these no longer went with 
him ; but that the disciples being asked by him whether they also wished to go away, 
replied, ‘ Domine, ad quem ibimus? Verba vite stern habes.’? So I say to you, 
my brethren, down to the present day it is manifest that the words which Jesus 
Speaks are spirit and life, and some follow him, but to others they seem hard, and 
they seek elsewhere a miserable consolation.” + 

In the sixteenth century the controversy was revived, but it was in the more 
ancient form of gross sensuality resisting faith, rather than in that of a specula- 
tive genius desiring to appeal to reason from its decisions. An historian cannot 
find, through all the gloomy circles of the world’s history, spirits that swelled so 
proudly against God as those which were then enrolled against the mvsteries of 
faith : but still the banners were the same. The weapons of the modern ad ver- 
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saries are, therefore, only those of the old ones refurbished ; and we find acco 
ingly, that the mode of resisting them, in the early and middle ages, wa 
same as that which is now adopted by the guides of holy truth. The i 
fathers, in order to show their hearers the possibility of this mystery, rem 
them of the most stupendous miracles, such as the change of the rod of | Mi 
into a serpent, the fall of manna during forty years, the multiplication of t 
loaves in the desert, the change of water into wine, and in fine, the creat 

the world, St. Chrysostom compares the act of consecration to the mystery of 
the Incarnation, which involves, he says, a still greater difficulty ;* and by his 
words, if duly weighed, that argument is void which often has perplexed the 
foolish ; for, in being man, and in sacramental presence, it follows, as he ok 
serves, that Christ was at once visible and invisible, aud that in neither n a 
ifestation did he depart from one place to another, or deprive the heavens of hi 
glory in order to come into the world, or remain on earth to accomplish the wool 
of our deliverance and sanctification, But in what manner, you ask, is this done? 
“Do you not fear,” exclaims St. Chr rysostom in reply, “ do you not shudder ? What! 
ifuny one were toask in what mannerour bodies and souls shall be immortal, would _ 
it not be a ridiculous question? Because it does not belong to the human under- 
standing to inquire into such things, but only to believe: there should be no curious — 
investigation where the immense power of the Promiser is a sufficient demonstra-— 
tion. Why do you search into inserutable things ?”+ The same line of argument is — 
steadily pursued through the middle ages. All the objections advanced by mod- — 
ern adversaries were then anticipated and refuted. Richard of St. Victor remarks — 
that “ when Christ gave his body to his disciples he carried it in his hands ;” that 
“he is torn and never injured, distributed daily in innumerable places and al- — 


ways whole and undivided.”{ They could discern consequences without the — 
assistance of our writers. KS 

St. Anselm seems to have foreseen all the objections of the nineteenth century, 
in his treatise De Sacramento Altaris, when he alludes to persons who are troubled 
by certain passages in the worksof St. Augustin. Let us hear St. Hugo of Lin . 
coln addressing Berenger, “ argue no longer, I pray, concerning the divine Om- 
nipotence, for as you cannot comprehend how the Word was made flesh, so ner — 
ther can you understand how that bread is changed into the flesh, and that wine — 
transformed into the blood, unless the faith of Omnipotence teach you. Cease to at- 
tack the celestial mystery. Consider that the will and word of God ono 
inates over all nature, and that he is able to change them according to what is writ- 
ten, Mutabis ea, et mutabuntur; for with God to willand to perform are tie 
same.”’§ “4 

“ You argue with subtilty against the divine doctrine of the Eucharist,” says 
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Hugo of St. Victor, “but what can your rhetoric, or sophistry, or your ratiocina- 
tion, effect here? This is to cast dust against the stars, Your dialecties cannot 
 yeach so high. Behold where you stand, and mark how much higher is faith 
© than all your intelligence,””* Methinks the blessed clean of heart could attest the 
reality of their vision, in language that from being pious, was not the less phi- 
~_ Josophical, and we might assuredly add, not the less imbued with love and merey ; 
for hear the concluding words of one who has recently treated on this divine 
mystery, in allusion to the men who are engaged by their profession to deny it : 
_ Arve they aware,” he asks, ‘of what they are doing? Are they aware that they 
are attacking a faith the most fruitful in every kind of grace ; a fuith which pre- 
serves in all places the spirit of devotion and of sacrifice? May He who was 
meek and humble of heart, in presence of the proud ingratitude of those whom he 
came to save, remove from our lips the least word of bitterness against these un- 
happy despisers of the most admirable of his gifts. And how would it be possi- 
_ ble to speak to them of it excepting in a language full of love! If such a lan- 




























gtage did not exist, it would be invented for the purpose of speaking of the Eu- 
charist. But, at the same time, a mournful indignation constrains us to rise up 
against their deplorable ministry. Profoundly impressed with this double senti- 
ment, wé should not know how to express this sorrowful affection with which 
_ they inspire us, if we did not remember the words of Christ to the first despiser 
of the mystery of faith—those words so tender and so overwhelming—Friend, 
wherefore art thou come? Amice, ad quid venisti ?”’+ 
Turning our backs upon these spirits, plunged in woe and darkness, without 
remedy, since what hope for them who want that manna, without which he roams 
through the rough desert retrograde, who most toils to advance his steps, let us 
briefly mark the sentiment of the blessed clean of heart in ages of faith, with re- 
_ spect to the sacramental Eucharistic vision of God. In the first place they too 
_ had difficulties—they too had the trials of intelligence and of sense, but they tri- 
umphed over them—they too could hear the serpent, but they turned from him 
with the quickness of instinct. To whom should we go, O Lord ! they cried 
with a doctor of the Church. “ Whither should we go? To flesh and blood ? 
To reason? To philosophy? To the wise of the world? To murmurers? To 
- the unbelieving? To those who daily ask us how can he give us his flesh to eat ? 
How can he be in heaven, if, at the same time, we eat his flesh on earth ? No, Lord, 
we do not wish to go to them, nor to those who leave thee: we will follow St. 
Peter, and will say, Master, to whom should we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” “ Faith,” say the schoolmen, “ is an obscure habit, infused into the 
soul; it is figured by the cloud which covered the Israelites, which was both 
dark-ome aud iliuwinative—obstructing the view of the Egyptians, and enlight- 
ening the faithful people.” = Man living in darkness can only be enlightened by 
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darkness, as taiprophetteingtbierves;s saying, “the night ‘iad NOV wled Ig : 
the night.” Do you desire the recompense of intellectual purity, the beatitud 
the clean of heart, you must believe, “ for unless ye believe,” says the proph , “ye 
shall not understand.”* As St. Gregory observes on our Lord’s appearance | 
the two disciples, “ to them,” speaking of him, “ he exhibited his pean 
them doubting concerning him, he concealed himself.” 
The blessed sacrament of the Eucharist, like the doctrine of bape and t 
incarnation, was a trial of faith. Did men find this faith faltering within thei ie 
hearts? Did their reason endeavor to revolt? Did their senses attempt to ex- 
ert more than their due influence? The clean of heart were not troubled ; — 
only prayed with greater fervency ; they recalled to mind Jesus Christ institu 
ing this wonderful sacrifice, with an irresistible authority, and with words 0} 
life ; they beheld the Apostles preaching throughout the world this same saecri- 
fice ; they followed this immemorial tradition of the Church which has received 
this mystery, which has firmly believed in it and practised it, without interrup-— 
tion, defending it unceasingly agaiyst all the enemies which hell has raised up against : 
it. They retraced before their eyes a lively and rapid image of the numberless 
prodigies which it has effected, having been the strength of martyrs, the con- 
stancy of confessors, the purity of virgins, the patience of saints, and their de- 
tachment from the world, the hope, the consolation of all. They too, therefore, | 
believed, borne alone by the example and authority of the whole Church, by so 
many virtues and miracles, by the reason of God, before which theirs was a pure — 
nothing. They approached with confidence and humility ; faith, recovering 
strength, charity was reanimated ; their Saviour waited for them ; he gave him= 
self to them, a flood of grace flowed into their soul; and thus did a trial become | 
for them, the most excellent and signal of all graces. a 
This was the light which renewed the face of the earth, and replaced Eden in 
its wilderness. This changed all things; this appeased the restless cravings of 
the human heart—substituted truth for error, and dissipated its enemies. O holy 
Church, Catholic and Roman, if all that hitherto is told of thee were in one prais 7: 
concluded, it were too weak to furnish out this turn. The human race had he 
served the remembrance of an original society between God and man, and the 
same tradition had perpetuated the hope, that more intimate communications A 
would be re-established by the Redeemer, universally expected. The belief in me 
God present only by his grace, was never able to satisfy that immense craving of " 
the human heart, for a closer union with the Deity. “ The writings of the old 
philosophers abound with indications of its existence,” Plotinus says, “ that the 
vision of God is a vision of such beauty, and worthy of such love, that without 
it, however rich in other goods, man is most unhappy.”+ Porphyry held, that 
by certain theurgical consecrations, minds were rendered capable of seeing God.t 
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| Plato says, “ that men of all kinds taste of certain pleasures, but that to taste the 
_ delight of being able to see the essence of all pleasure, and of all existence, is im- 
_ possible for any one but a philosopher.”* “This desire not understood aright,” 
as a French theologian says, “ erewhile perverted well nigh all the world, so that 
- it turned to fabled names of Jove, and Mercury,and Mars, for every vicious prac- 
| _ tice is founded on a just feeling, diverted from its true object, as every error is 
founded on the abuse of some truth. The propensity to theurgy which was 
, : so vehement among all pagan nations, as well as that inclination to recognize, 
_ jn extraordinary personages, some god veiled under human forms, arose, there- 
fore, from this natural longing of the rational creature, to recover its original fe- 
licity. This divine instinct pervaded, agitated the whole universe, and all wor- 
_ ship, even in the superstitions connected with it, was in some measure the pro- 
_ phetic aspiration of the human race, seeking every where for the personal presence 
of the divinity. Jesus Christ appears, and the world breathes again, The ex- 
pectation was fulfilled. ‘ This faith in the real presence produced immediately,” 
as Gerbert remarks, “ this remarkable result, that among Christians, the univer- 
sal mania for divination—for the invocation of spirits, for magical operations, 
_ was suddenly suppressed. It was not merely the exterior practices that yielded 
to the severe prohibitions of the Church—it was the propensity itself, hitherto so 
_ yiolent, so indomitable, that became appeased in the heart of man, and gave way 
to a profound calm—the natural consequence of an immense desire having been 
at length satisfied.” 
So through the long lapse of ages which faith illuminated, there is heard from 
_ the race of men an uninterrupted voice of praise, and literally witnessed a sleep- 
less act of adoration. For, behold God, the Saint of saints, the Creator of men, 
_ and the Lord of angels! is present on the altar. Those who are in chosen fellow- 
_ ship advanced to the great supper of the blessed Lamb, whereon who feeds hath 
-_ wish fulfilled, can say with truth that Jesus, the most sweet, most benign 


i 
ve 


_ is in the midst of them ; they see him—blessed are they. They see God. 

_ © O, invisible Creator of the world, how wondrously dost thou act with us!” ex- 

' claims one of that happy number, “ how sweetly and graciously dost thou dispose 

things with thy elect, in offering them in the sacrament thyself!” But, alas ! 
the blindness of man ! 


Why does not every heart commingle with the flame that shrouds that glory ? 

_Is obduracy to be justified by repeating the language of the disciples, who, when 
| they had Christ with them, at the same time desired to see the Father, saying, 
“Domine, ostende nobis Patrem, et sifficit nobis,” not having then been taught 
that to whom the Son sufficeth not, the Father could not be manifest ; or, are 
we to go back to the question of the benighted philosopher, and ask with Cicero, 
_“ Tibi hoe incredibile, quia beatissimum 2” Why should not the Saviour’s prom- 
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‘ise be fulfilled 2 Why should » not the clean of henstliien 

we recall to mind those ancient holy men, many of them meek ar of the 
for wisdom, the glory of their age for earthly grandeur, who pichinne 

for this divine mystery ; when we recollect the number of ocicanl t 
telligences, which recognized in it the source of all their light, of all their: “a 
when with the eyes of mind we behold them bowed unto the earth, in presence 
the Eucharist, or with looks directed towards the hallowed steps, so full of joy, 
if they saw descending from them every light in heaven, the natural imp’ i 
to exclaim with the Ascetic, “ O vera ardens fides eoram, probabile existens a 
gumentum sacre presentie tue!” Yes, for not to speak of streams of ivi 
radiance, which played round the outward fleshly dwelling, as we read of Vir 
Ferrier, the bishop Kentigern, Rosa of St. Mary, Thomas the Lombard, Bm a 
bas of Pistorio, Tolomei, Catherine of Bologna, and innumerable others,* th 
fragrancy of heaven rising from within proclaimed, that he had Vinined| 
human soul, and entered it with hisglory. Here, at length, is order with equal: 
ity, the rich man and the beggar side by side, in charity made one ; bal _ 
availeth ignorance or skill, where God immediate rules, and nature awed sus. 
pends her sway? These hearts of the ages of faith are not left without afflation 
of eternal bliss ; they exhale a perfume, transcending all sweetness, which attest: 
that they have commingled with the source of all delight—the author of all pu- 
rity—that God has revealed himself within them, and that he who had no rest 
upon the cross, has rested there. “ Et reclinabit in te,” says Richard of St. Vie 


tor, “ qui reclinatorium non habuit in cruce.”’ 
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_ Truly it is thy beloved who visiteth thee,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ bat 
he cometh invisible—he cometh oceult—he cometh incomprehensible—he cometh 
that he may move thee, not that he may be seen by thee—he cometh that he 
may admonish thee, not that he may be comprehended by thee—he cometh not that 
he may fulfil thy desires, but that he may excite thy affection—he presenteth 
thee with the first fruits of his love, not with the plenitude of perfect satiety.” 
“ Do you feel regret,” my sisters, said St. Theresa, “at not being able to behol 
him with your bodily eyes? Such a regret is little reasonable. It is one thing 
to have beheld him as he was formerly, when clothed with all the appearane »s of 
humanity, and it is another to contemplate him as he is now, resplendent} “ 
celestial glory. How could mortal eyes sustain his vision? Be thankful that 
he is pleased to veil his majesty, when you have permission to approach him.” if 
His beauty so shines, that, were no tempering interposed, thy mortal puiss 
would, from its rays, shrink as the leaf doth from a thunderbolt. at a 

The recompense of the clean of heart was also the principle of their spiritual 
existence—they beheld God from being pure, and they were pure in consequence 
of beholding him; as the angels cannot sin, because their beatitude consi: ts i 
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| seeing God by essence, “ the essence of God,” as St. Thomas says, “ being the es- 
gence of goodness.”* This leads us to consider the outward effeets of the Eucha- 
_ yistie vision in ages of faith. “ Plus valet Deus operari, quam homo intelligere 
a _ potest,” and he who wrote these words had himself within his own bosom expe- 
: k rience of their truth. Of the extraordinary visions resulting from the divine Eu- 
& charist, Goérres has produced instances. Truly wondrous things, in this respect, 
are related of Petrus Tolosanus, Angela of Foligno, the abbot Hugo of Cluny, 
the Cistercian Juliana, Cassetus the Carmelite, St. Francis Borgia, St. Catherine 
of Sienna, and countless others.+ 

- Let us hear St. Augustin attesting only the ordinary results. “ Inebriabun- 
tur ab ubertate domus tue.” Some great thing, I know not what, is promixed 
tous. Does he wish to say it, and is he unable, or is it that we do not under- 
stand? I fear not tosay, my brethren, that not even by the holy tongues and 
hearts, through which truth is announced to us, can what they would announce 
be either uttered or conceived. It is a thing great and ineffable, and they them- 
selves only see in part, as the Apostle says, “ Now we see in part, as in an enig- 
ma, but then face to face.” Behold, they seeing in an enigma thus burst forth : 
what shall we be then, when we shall see face to face, what they could not finda 
heart to conceive, or a tongue to reveal, or men to understand 2? But why does 
_ hesay, “ Inebriabuntur ab ubertate domus tue ?” He sought for a word to speak 
of human things, which he said ; and because he saw men losing their understand- 
ing, through the immoderate drinking of wine, he saw what he would express ; 
because when that ineffable joy is received, the human understanding as it were 
perishes, it becomes divine, and is drunken with the abundance of the house of 
God. Whence in another Psalm it is said, “Calix tuus inebrians quam preecla- 
rus est !” This was the cup of which the martyrs drank, when going to their pas- 
| sion, they no longer knew their own. Who so drunken as he who does not dis- 
_tinguish his weeping wife, or children, or parents ? They did not distinguish, 
_ they did not think that these were before their eyes. Wonder not, for they were 
_ drunken. Whence were they drunken? Behold, they took the cup whence they 
were drunken. Wherefore he also returned thanks to God, saying, “ Quid retri- 
buam Domino pro omnibus que retribuit mihi? Calicem salutaris accipiam, et 
nomen Domini invocabo.” Therefore, brethren, we are children of men ; and we 
hope under the shadow of his wings, and we are drunken of the abundance of his 
house. “ Inebriabuntur ab ubertate domus tux : et torrente voluptatis tus po- 
tabis eos :” water is called a torrent when it comes with a rushing force. There 
will be a rushing of the merey of God, to refresh and inebriate those who place 

_ their trust under the shadow of his wings.t 
- If when the Word made flesh dwelt in the midst of men, the mere touch of his 
vestments was able to cure the sick, can we doubt, asks St. Theresa, that a lively 
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faith will obtain miracles from him then bie cotmes'ts ealeabltile biel | 
in us?* The ordinary miracles which this mystic vision wcll pres of fa 
of which even history must take note, were those of virtues and those of wisdon 
“ Love itself is knowledge,” as St. Gregory says ;+ and here was the fountain ¢ 
all true love, and consequently of all wisdom. Do you ask whence the Ang el of 
the School derived that light which has illuminated the Church? The historian 
of his order says expressly, that he drew it from the holy sacrament of the altar: 
all his works demonstrate, that it was this prime enlightener who gave him strength 
on the high triumph of his Church to gaze, and virtue to utter what he saw; n r 
is it less certain that it was from this disposing influence supreme the fing a 
tist learned to trace those lustrous images of the pure and holy which have made 
cities and realms glorious ; for here all perfection was vouchsafed, and every gift 
that life could teem with ; so that the human nature, without that sweet medicine 
to clear and strengthen sight, never was, or can be, such as it was in them. The 
fountain at whose source the clean of heart drank their beams, supplied them in 
as many modes with light as theme were different offices in the Christian life, each 
according to the virtue it required, equal in love and sweet affection. “ Look then,” 
saith the poet contemplatist of these ages, “ how lofty and how vast the eternal 
might, which, broken and dispersed over such countless mirrors, yet remained 
whole in itself and one, as at the first.”t . 
And here I must observe, while speaking of the moral consequences of the Eu-~ 
charistic vision, that if there were no other evidence in proof of the divine origin of 
the Catholic religion, an attentive observer would feel compelled to believe that 
God was its author, from the one consideration of its effects produced, through — 
this divine mystery, upon the human nature ; so exactly do they correspond with | 
all its wants and all the peculiarities of its constitution ; so completely do they 
restore all its parts, and establish an harmonious unity. Whence could such 
tempering and moulding proceed but from the same intelligence and hand which ; 
created man? for it is this which completes him, which purifies, which gives th 
last touch to this admirable painting of the rational creature. Faith is like those 
transparent unctions, which revive the work of tue artist when it is sunk intothe 
canvass, or clouded over and defiled ; it changes nothing of the original lines, 
not a stroke of the pencil, however fine, perishes under its gentle action ; it only” 
refreshes and restores the whole to that pristine liveliness and beauty, which it 
possessed when first it left its author’s hands. Such is the Catholic religion in 
general and the Eucharistic union in particular, in relation to the human char- 
acter, It is not that it destroyes the inequality of natural gifts, or that it yields” 
the fruit of subsequent acquisition, but that it gives an ineffable charm, some 
thing heavenly indescribable, to all gifts, and a grace which every one ean distin- 
guish, and which no artificial acquirements can ever supply. Take any instanee 
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Pf De encture which has been wholly consigned to this influence, and then judge : pase 
Diy the natural virtues and wisdom and nobleness of men, which you might say, 
[ . ¢. erhaps, could be ascribed to studies, experience, aud condition ; stand and cou- 
ace the ignorant aud simple, who draw all from the Church, from the altar, from 
faith and its mysteries. Remark that maiden, wife, and mother. Can the pu- 
rest and highest intelligence conceive any thing more assimilated to the goodness 
and purity of God? You cannot be blind to the difference which exists under 

similar circumstances of nature where Catholicism has not been applied. See how 
| many evils attach themselves to the best and sweetest dispositions, which are cor- 
rected here. See how this softens down every thing harsh, removes every thing 
. ridiculous and unamiable ; and O, what duleet, rich, and glorious tones does it 
i bring forth, and yet so itch in its operation, that all the while we think it is 
only nature. Nor do we err ; for this, or rather approaching this, was nature in 
cf the stateof innocence. ‘ We know,” says Savonarola,“ that they who frequent these 
: mysteries piously are so delighted in the divine worship, that they often remain in 

ecstasy with bodies immovable,—that their countenance changes, emitting beams of 


sanctity, which render them lovely and venerable to all. And though in former 





| times this occurred oftener than now, yet at the present day also we know many, 
| 


not alone the simple, but the wise, in whom all this is verified. | Whence then 
} this ecstasy ?. whence this fervor ? these warm sighs, these delicious tears, this 
ineffable jubilation of the Church, sounding in hymns and canticles of such pass- 
ing sweetness? If these mysteries, these temples, these altars, these vestments, 
this order of ceremonies belong to vanity and labor lost, could man, especially 
_ when wise and of penetrating genius, by the use of these things be so wonderfully 
exalted and transformed ? ~ Could such illumination proceed from lies? Even 
the very order and the signification of the things which are done in the Church, 
must be of divine, not of human invention : for there is nothing in this form of 
worship irrational, nothing without sense ; but there is throughout the whole a 
harmony and an adaptation of parts like what we find in the universal works of 
nature, which no one, without perverse obstinacy can refuse to ascribe to 
God.”* 
But let us attend to the practice of the middle ages. A sense of their own in- 
= dignity was not suffered by the ancient guides to interfere with the devotion of 
. frequent access to this grace of sacramental union, and the manner in which they 
f explain their conduct in this respect, is very ae of their exquisite art of 
; blending the highest, with the lowest things ; “ for,” says Louis of Blois, “ as the 
- son of a king while a youth rejoices in being able to play with those boys whoare 
~ of obscure birth, and who are clad in vile raiment, so also the Son of the great 

_ King, the Son of God, Jesus Christ, willingly joins himself, by the sacrament of 


4 the Eucharist, not only to the perfect, but also to those who are obnoxious to 


ita 
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i and to be delivered ira all 1 deadly sin by the help of God ae: 

~ Mabillon has shown that, in the tenth century, the laity were requi 
strict obligation, to receive the holy communion at least four times in ¢ 
This was only determining the minimum consistent with the Christian profe 
for the desire of the Church had always been that so earnestly expressed byt 
cinius of Angers, in the sixth age, that the people would frequently 
that divine food, by means of which their Saviour would remain in them, at 
in Him, The fathers of the council of Paris, in the year 829, addressed tie 
peror Louis le Debonnaire, in these terms: “ We warn you to receive the b 
of our Lord whenever it is possible for you to do so ; and, by your xo 
excite those of your court to communicate frequently.”{ At that time the pra 7 
tice of daily communion was frequent. Symphorius Amalarius wrote to recom- 
mend it ; but Gennadius of Marseilles only exhorted the people to communicat 
every Sunday. Walafried Strabo seemed to consider that those who communicate 1 
but once in the vear, at Easter, ghrough a professed fear of being unworthy to p- 
proach it oftener, were proved by that very delay unworthy of communion th ny 
since communion is a remedy against sins.§ 4 

By the second council of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the year 836, the faithful were re+ 
quired to receive the body of the Lord every Sunday, “ lest by withdrawing from 
the Sacraments they should withdraw from salvation.” Profane historians are 
obliged to notice the immense influenee which the Christian mysteries p uced 
upon the whole order of society. Hence it was that an interdict was found to be 
so great au evil. Immensa vitia super crescebant, say the contemporary writers,||_ 
Life, in all its wavs, and turnings, sanctified by the Church, appeared, says Hur= 
ter, alluding to an interdict, to be now severed from it. The sun-like aplendor o! 
higher consecrations was eclipsed, and the earthly existence remained without a 1y 
intervention of the heavenly.© 

Tt remains only to consider the clean of heart in relation to the last sph sc, 
which sees completion of their lofty aim in a mystic union with Him, who live 
ever, and for ever reigns. “ Do you wish to be great ?” asks St. <a 
“ Begin,” he continues, “ by being little. Do you desire to construct a vast 1 
lofiy fabrie? Think fir-t about the foundation of humility ; the higher is per 
your structure, the deeper must be its foundation. What'is to be the height of 
our building? to what elevation does its summit reach? I will tell you in om 
word, to the sight of God! Behold, how lofty a thing it is! What a thing it: is 
to see God! They who worshipped false gods, could easily see them ; but they 
saw them who had eyes and saw not. Tous is promised the vision of the living 
and seeing God.”** The clean of heart discerned the whole immensity al is 


* Lud. Blos. Enchirid. Parvulorum, Lib, i. in. fin, + Preefat. in Secul. Bene da 
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E prodigious promise, both with respect to the future and to the present life, and 
= yet it alarmed them not. Far from being induced to seek with wretched wor- 
shippers of oldto bring down heavenly things to meet the human condition, 
| they loved to contemplate that future destiny on the most awful side. Along 
with these ardent longings, these incessant aspirations after the union of their 
 gouls with God, unearthly, pure as the cherub’s light were all their conceptions 
of his nature ; for hear how they speak of him : “ Alone, without an equal, dis- 
tinct from all things, by his infinite greatness, he possesses himself in the solitude 
of his being.’* The Master of the Sentences remarked, however, as an example 


of the future society which is to be established between God and the reasonable 


Ps 


soul glorified, that the soul has been joined to corporeal ligaments, and an earthly 
mansion, in order that man might know that since God can join together in one 
federation and friendship natures so dissimilar as body and soul, it will not be 
impossible for him hereafter to exalt the humility of the rational creature to a par- 
ticipation of his glory.+ But how is the promise to be realized on earth? “ What 
flesh,” cries the Sibyl, ‘ can endure to behold the God of heaven, who dwells in 
light inaccessible, since mortals cannot even stand against the sun with unaverted 
eyes t+ St. Augustin distinguished three kinds of visions ; the corporeal through 
the outward senses, the spiritual through the imagination and fancy, and the forms 
of corporeal things, and the intellectual, which is without such forms.§ 

According to Cardinal Bona, the scholasties deny, the mystics affirm, that a pure 
intellectual vision can be given in this mortal life.|| Yet it was not found diffi- 
cult to reconcile them, by the illustrious teachers who came forward in that two- 
fold capacity. ‘ All intellectual thought,” says St. Bonaventura, “ must be im- 
pure, because it can only apprehend things by means of phantasms, and can only 
wonceive God phantastically ; whereas seraphic love illuminates the soul without 
phantasms, and is, therefore, a nobler attainment of truth.” To this there would 
be no dissenting voice in the school. Whatever may be their difference in respect 
to terms, both agree in holding that the vision which, as St. Augustin says, is the 
whole reward of faith.** may be partially enjoyed on earth. Nothing, it is true, 
ean surpass the humility with which the schoolmen speak of the vision of God, as 
may be witnessed in the work of John Scot Erigena, entitled De Visione Dei; as 
also elsewhere, when he treats on the superessential nature and cause of all 
things.++ 

“O Lord !” exclaims St. Anselm, “ with my whole heart I seek thy face, Vul- 
tum tuum Domine requiro. But certainly thou dost dwell in light inaccessible— 
and where is thatlight ? or how can I approach to light inaccessible ? What shall 
thy servant do who 1s cast so fur from thy face, though he was made for behold- 


Ing thee? O, I beseech thee, send me not away empty, who came hungering te 
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eo S, 
seek thee! I will not attempt, O Lord, to penetrate thy altitude ; pe y 
ligence is not comparable to thine ; but I desire to understand a little of y 7 
which my heart believes and loves: notthat I seek to understand that Im 
lieve, but I believe that I may understand ; for I believe this also, that ua niles: 
believe, I shall not understand,’””* rt 
St. Gregory, in his Morals, says that “ whoever beholds wisdom, which j G 
dies to the present world ; for no one who lives after the flesh can behold Hit 
because no one can, at the same time, embrace God and the world. Tat te ne 
cessarily death to see God, is explained thus by Marius Victorinus :—* If an 
one should see God, he must die, because the life and intelligence of God are i 
themselves, not in act ; but every act is external, and our life is thus exte: 
therefore, it is death to see God. | We must, consequently, abandon external 
if we wish to see God, and that will be death to us ; for it will be the being mad 
similar to what we behold.” Thus discourseth this most obscure writer, Nor 
are there wanting examples of this death. The seraphic virgin, Catherine of Sier 
na, ofien experienced this angelig death ; and her soul became separated from il 
her organs, being absorbed in God, for in this state the body is deprived of its 
senses. Many other saints have similarly experienced the mystic death.+ c 
The physical consequences of such visions have been observed with the eyes o : 
science, and their reality cannot be questioned. St, Philip Neri, in his thirty-first 
year, on the feast of Pentecost, experienced an ecstasy of divine love and joy, in 
which he lay on the earth dissolved. Ou returning to himself, he found that his 
breast, over the heart, was swelled to the thickness of a hand. He lived fifty- 
two years after this event, but the expansion which gave more room to the he 
remained unchanged to his death. In prayer, and at the altar, he used to suffer 
intensely from the internal flames which attended the wondrous activity of the or= 
gan, which so shook his shuddering frame that its trembling affected the entire 
chamber. On his body being opened after death, it was found that two of his left 
ribs had been broken, and the heart prodigiously enlarged. Goérres states the 
whole result of the anatomical examination, and the declaration of the physicians 
that it had a cause supernatural. Many other instances of a similar kind are we i 
authenticated. Herrmann Joseph, of Steinfeld, experienced ecstasies which pro- 
duced such effects npon his whole organic system, that, as they chiefly occurred 0 L 
the festivals of the Church, he used to say, Festa sunt mihi infesta.t Let the 
reader remember what was observed in the Fifth Book, and he will be able to con- 
ceive to what numbers the festivals of the Church were thus terrible. zr ' 
St. Bernard, indeed, savs this vision is not of the eyes, but of the an 
which the Lord has promised it: this is the proper good of the heart.§ But that 
the promise obtains in some measure, even in this life, a more literal fulfilmen y 
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as evidently the general conviction. To the perfect wisdom there was known 

to be a triple way—the purgative, the illuminative, and that of union, which in- 
eluded the divine vision,* that is, a joy which without it is inconceivable. How 
should not He be seen who was ever present? According to the words, “ I seek 
a pure heart, and there is the place of my rest.” 

Of the mystic visions of God, of heaven, and of the saints, imparted to the 
blessed clean of heart, in ages of faith, it would be difficult to speak. Goérres, in 
his admirable work, has ventured to treat upon the wondrous things recorded 
ofmany of them. To Lidwina of Scheidam they were given during twenty-four 
years, Veronica of Binasco and Frances of Rome beheld the whole life of the 
Saviour, from his birth to his passion and death. Lucia of Narni, and Johanna 
of Jesus Maria, in Burgos, beheld all the stages of our Lord’s passion,—visions 
granted to so many, that Goérres treats of them, in a separate class, under the 
title of Mystic Stations.t The vision of heaven described by Mary of Agreda is 
related in Spanish, in the great volumn entitled, The Mystic City of God, which 
has been translated into many languages. Mary of Oignys used to behold our 
Lord at the different festivals, in the act of accomplishing the mystery which each 
commemorated. The light which St. Theresa saw was totally unlike our light : 
she declared that she beheld and learned in it, in one moment, such a multitude 

_ of things, that many years of meditation would not have enabled her to attain to 
| the thousandth part of them. Herrmann Joseph of Steinfeld, when in the early 
choir the Benedictus Deus Israel was sung, used to fall into ecstasy, and behold 

a vision of angels. At the words of the Antiphon propter nimiam Charitatem 
suam, and the response of the choir for Easter, Et David cum Cantoribus, Bea- 
_ trix of Nazareth beheld the brightness of the heavenly Jerusalem, and heard 
_ sounds so sweet and wonderful, that she fell to the ground. What was seen and 
heard in mystic visions by Christina of Stumbele, Catherine of Sienna, Joseph 
| of Copertino, Magdalen of Pazzi, Dominicus of Jesu Maria, the Carmelite, 
| ‘ Osanna of Mantua, and others, is attested by evidence which cannot be rejected 
| without rejecting all human testimony.t 
| With such facts before them, it is not to be wondered at that Hugo of St. Vic- 
| torand all the great philosophers of the middle age should have understood the 
| seeing of God, which is to recompense the pure, to imply a temporal as well as an 
| ternal vision. In effect, the whole spiritual life, and all contemplation and as- 
| eetic philosophy, signified nothing but an interior union with God, in which he 
| Was present and mystically revealed to the eyes of the mind. “ They who have 
: the Spirit of God,” says Hugo, “ seeGod ; for they have that eye enlightened 

with which God can be seen.” “ The heat of the sun,” observes St. Ambrose, 

“penetrates the most solid dwellings, and extends to the hidden roots of trees 
_ under the earth ; and how must not the intellectual splendor of God shine into 
_ the hearts and thoughts of men !§ 
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‘Truly astonishing was the experience of the sjonatiava iP 
‘ani mysticism of the ages of faith, vivifying and realest 
and reason. Richard of St. Victor compares it ca Akad et te tl 1 ip 
ing to Emmaus. “ What is it,” he asks, “ to have Christ, that thew 
God, present in a foreign species, unless to behold trath, not in its simp 
in a mirror or enigma? Without the house, as if in a journey, this 
shown when the contemplation of sublime things is enjoyed by ecstasy, a 
in passing: it is as when two are going forth and walking—when reason a 
telligence, exceeding human limits, by theft and surprise attain to the s 
sublime things.”* “ To attain God in mind,” says St. Augustin, “ is g 
atitude.” Richard of St. Victor, treating on the preparation of mind pie con 
templation only, says, “ In this double church of thoughts and desires, in th 
unanimity of studies and of wills, the contemplative mind is divinely exalted, 
What means,” he asks, “ that dividing of the soul and spirit, of which the apos 
tle speaks, but that the spirit is separated from what is lower, that it may rise to 
the highest? It is separated fgom the soul, that it may be united to God—thal 
it may adhere to Him, and so become one spirit with Him. O happy divisio 
and separation to be longed for, when what is passible, what is corruptible, dies 
with its passions, «nd what is spiritual, what is subtile, is sublimated to the v 4 
sion of the divine glory, and transformed into its image.”’t 
This was the end of all philosophy in ages of faith ; this was the true object 
of all love of wisdom : “ for what skills it,” cries Duns ‘Scotus, “ to know thet 
ple primacy of the first Being, the order and emanation of essentials and ¢ 



























notionals—to show with philosophers by natural reason, or with Catholics wit 
certainty, though in an enigma, the perfection and immensity, the unity and sin- 
gularity, of that first radical nature,—unless by well-doing, praying, and contem- 
plating, the eye be purified and the affections be purged, as Seot requires ; so that 
the glorious God may be truly seen and tasted in Himself, to whom be honor or 
ever. Amen.’’§ " 

If any philosophers, at the syren voice of knowledge, seemed to linger in th 
rudiments of this world, as if they thought that life were given for the end o 
merely seeking and investigating truth, there was a mystic voice from the dese 
which penetrated the schools of the middle ages, like that which awakened Daw 
and his guide when standing fixed in mute attention to hear Casella’s song 5 id 


which caused them to depart with hurried step, when it exclaimed ;— 





** How is this, ye tardy spirits ? 
What negligence detains you loit'ring here ? 
Run to the mountain, to cast off those scales 
That from your eyes the sight of God conceal.”} —- 


Towards the end of his commentary on the work of Dionysius, Hugo of St 
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* De Erudit. Hom. Inter. i. Lib. i, 20. + De Preparat. an. ad Contemp. ¢. 84 
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Victor breaks out in these terms :—“ I sali that my soul may never, through 
e earthly stain, lose the brightness of interior light, or through the cold of sin dis- 
La the holy fervor of devotion; but that, being from heaven enlightened and 
| _ warmed, it may be changed into the likeness of God. O the blessed existence, 
= that is united with the existence of all existences! O the blessed nature, which 
is fulfilled with the nature of all natures! What happiness would be compara- 
; to such beatitnde ?” 
Henceforth, reader, to the end of this Book we must proceed, as schoolmen 
say, Without arguments. | We are now so near the summit, that I feel the air 
is not for beings like myself. Hitherto I have followed at a distance the clean 
of heart, but now can follow them no more—my course here bounded, as each 
_artist’s is, when it doth touch the limit of his skill. They who ascend higher 
must have bared the feet, and cast off all impediments that weigh the spirit down 
—as we are admonished by the verses of Isseltius, prefixed to the iadder of 
paradise, which now may be within view, like the words which men find inscribed 
upon the rocks as they climb the craggy path which leads to some cloister far re- 
nowned :— 


** Quisquis ad hunc montem Climacum lecturus adibis 
Sis monitus ; nudo non licet absque pede, 
Si secus accedas, nil hic mirabile cernes, 
Omnia sordebunt ut male culta tibi. 
Solve prius soleas, dubiturque videre Jehovam, 
Ardentemque rubum, multaque digna Deo.” 


All that we can do will be to approach humbly to the holy brethren who sit here, 
_ to repose awhile, and hear them speak of what they see above, and tell how mor- 
tals can proceed farther, and describe the effects which immediately result from 
“Teaching to that loftiest point of purity and joy on earth. 

“ As long as the soul,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ had its triple eyes—those 
of the flesh, of reason, and of contemplation—open and unobscured, it saw clearly 
and rightly distinguished. But after the darkness of sin had entered, the eye of 
contemplation was extinguished, so as to see nothing; the eye of reason became 
Weak, so as to see -iguely; and alone the eye of the flesh retained its full per- 
Spicacity. Hence it is that the hearts of men more easily consent to the things 
which they perceive with the eye of the flesh than to those which they attain with 
the sense of reason or the faculty of the mind; because where they see without 
darkness they do not differ in judging. Man, therefore, having the eye of the 
flesh, can see the world and the things which are in the world ; likewise, having 
the eye of reason in part, he can see the mind partly, and the things which are in 
the mind ; but because he has not the eye of contemplation, he cannot see God 
and the things which are in God.”* This is restored to him by purity of heart, 
and by a participation in the mysteries of faith, yielding an obscure but super- 


* De Sacramentis, Lib. i. p. x. ¢. 2. 
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natural light. In what sense the Five was understood, as cine vith 
and philosophy, has been shown in the commencement ; but in immediate “ia 
to the vision of God, it stills remains to hear what the ancient teache! 
Blessed John of the Cross, in his ascent of Mount Carmel, compares the st res 
the soul’s progress to three stages of the night: the first answering to the’ nig 
of the passions, when they are mortified and laid asleep ; the second to the @ stat 
of the soul, which seeks the privation of every thing in order to rest solely up 
faith, becoming insensible to the light of the senses and of the imagination, whid h 
is the mortification of the intelligence ; the third to the withdrawing of the mem- 
ory from things created, to fixing it upon God the Creator. The first of these, 
he says, may be compared to the hour of night-fall, which first involves all ways 
in obscurity ; the second, which is the night of faith, resembles midnight, when 
every thing is invisible ; the third corresponds with the last watch of the night, 
or, rather, with break of day, to which succeeds the light of the glorious sun, o1 
the full possession of the sight of God. This is more briefly expressed by St. 
Augustin, saying, ‘* Inasmuch ag they die to this world, men see God ; and inas- 
much as they live to it, they see Him not.”* The fire of passion falls upon them, 
and they see not the light of the sun.+ : 

Richard of St. Victor describes in another manner the progress of this illumina- 
tion :—* What is it to enter the cloud at the approach of the divine vocation, 
unless, to depart in mind, and to darken in it, as it were by a cloud of oblivion, 
the memory of adjacent things. Hence, also, the lucid cloud overshadowed the 
disciples of Christ. One and the same cloud overshadowed them by shining 
and illuminated by overshadowing them ; because it both illuminated to divine 
and clouded over to human things.”{ This was felt by Dante, after he had 
looked upon the everlasting splendor ; for then he said,— P 


‘* My tongue shall utter now no more 
E’en what remembrance keeps, than could the babe’s ti 


That yet is moisten'’d at his mother’s breast.”§ : 
i 


“ We must first,” says Richard elsewhere, “ desert Egypt and pass the sea ; the 
Egyptian food must first fail, before we can receive the celestial aliment. Let 
him pass the Red Sea, let him study to expel all grief and bitterness from his 
heart, and then he may be satiated with internal sweetness. The Egyptians must be 
subdued, perverse manners must perish, lest the angelic citizens should disdain: 
degenerate guest. Beyond a doubt the love of God, the more fully it conquers 
every other affection, the more abundantly does it refresh the soul with internal 


sweetness, In this state the mind sucks honey from the rock, and oil from the 
hardest stone; in this state the mountains distil sweetness, and the hills flow with 


ey 


milk and honey ; in this state the Lord often descends from heaven, and vis 
him that sitteth in darkness and the shadow of death: but while he exhibit 


* De Doct. Christ, fi. 7. + Ps.57. {De Contemplat.i.v.c.2. — § Par. iil 
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his presence, he showeth not his face ; as yet clouds and darkness are around him ; 
as yet his throne is in the column of the cloud ; and although he appears in fire, 
‘it is yet morea kindling than an illuminating flame ; for it kindles the affection, 
but not as yet enlightens the understanding : the soul, therefore, while in this 
- state, sees as if in the night, as if under the cloud, as if in a mirror or enigma, 
. 7 but not yet face to face.”* In the meanwhile, love ought always to increase in us 
from knowledge, and, nevertheless, knowledge from love ; so that, by a mutual 
ministration, they may both conduce to the growth of each other. “ From the 
_ yisible world,” he continues, “is the Creator seen. This vision is common to 
the evil and to the good, for in this manner all men see God ; in this manner 
the philosophers saw him, who yet did not find him by love. He passes to 
man as in an image of his soul, by reason and intelligence ; he passeth, however, 
not to all men, but only to the good and spiritual, who find in themselves an 
image of God, according as they advance to perfection. Yet good men, however 
holy, see him only in the night, and in obscurity ; for, as blessed Job speaks, 
‘the stars are darkened by the shades of this night ;? for even they who shine 
by virtues and sanctity of life are obscured by the darkness of human blindness. 
_ Vices obscure and prevent contemplation ; so that, until the mirror of the soul is 
made clean, there can be no faithful refraction of images. But to the eyes of a 
_ clean heart, God shines as in a mirror, which is clear as he is clear, and holy as 
he is holy. The pure of heart passeth in this manner to the Author of purity, 
from saints to the Saint of saints, where he finds his beloved.” 
St. Bonaventura, having shown that the vision of God is to be obtained by love, 
_ proceeds in this manner :—* There is a two-fold mode of attaining to that ardor 
- of love—one scholastic and common, the other mystic and secret. The first is by 
“way of inquisition and elevation, beginning from inferior things and ascending to 
_ the summit by exercise, by meditation and philosophic reasoning from the phenom- 
_ ena of nature ; the second mode of rising to God is far nobler and more easy, and 
_ that is the unitive wisdom, in the desire of love by flaming affections, the knowl- 
ee of God by ignorance, in which the mind abandons all things and gives 
up itself, and is illuminated by the resplendent rays of inscrutable wisdom, in 
_ which there is no need of previous investigation or meditation ; and this is at- 
tained by humility and prayer, and the immediate descent of the Holy Spirit; from 
which it follows that the soul always tends to God as directly as a stone falls to the 
earth.”{ “ The vision of God,” says St. Bernardine of Sienna, “ which by nature is 
granted to the philosopher, is communicated by grace to the clean of heart, which is 
the light of faith, to which the intelligence ascends by ten degrees—by hearing the 
wisdom of faith, by appeasing the movements of passion in the mind, of which 
: Daniel says, ‘The four winds of heaven contended in the great sea,’ that is, the 


i * De Quat. Gradibus Violente Charit. ¢ Ric. S. Vict. in Cant. Canticor. 
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worldly mind, by raising the mind from sensible ssa 
ing on spiritual things, by discerning in them truth from Piel | 
ual man judgeth all things, that is, all things which relate to life and justice, | 

five things relate to the discernment of the science of faith ; but the rest w 
low regard adhesion to the science of faith : the first of which is to light 
the second to perfect the mind by truth, of which the prophet says, ‘ Et veritas tu 
O Deus! usque ad nubes,’ the third to rest in its complacency, ‘ congaud vs ‘i 
tati,’? the fourth to admire it ; and the fifth is consummate faith, to which isgit 
by grace the knowledge of God, as is written, ‘God appears to those who bavi 
faith in Him. Thirdly, the vision of God is communicated by glory—yet ne 
permanently, but in a transitory manner, according to St. Bonaventura in hisi a 
minations, and to Alexander de Hales, who says that by the perfect, by perfect 
contemplation, God can be seen, yet not fully, as after this life; for as Gregory 
saith, ‘ Sapientia abscondita est ab oculis omnium viventium ;’ for he can be seen 
by certain circumscribed images, but not by the uncircumscribed light of eternity, 
Yet the eternal brightness of God has been intellectually seen by some, as by Ja 
cob and the apostle Paul ; for the former says, ‘ Vidi Dominum facie ad faei jem 
et salva facta est anima mea ;’ and the latter speaks of his being caught up t J 
heaven by a miraculous operation of divine virtue. Blessed, then, the clean of 
heart, who, with the simple eye of their heart looking to God, contemplate celes il ; 
secrets to his glory—here by excellent grace, and hereafter by consummate glory.”* 
It still remains to supplicate these angels upon earth, to mention briefly the ef- 
fects which resulted from this mystic union of the soul with God. But first we 
may remark, that in their own wisdom they exemplify what by their teaching 
they attest: for, ask the biographer of St. Thomas, from whence did the Angel 
of the School derive his wisdom? Touron will reply, that he drew it in great 
measure from the close union of his soul with God, from the knowledge and love 
of Jesus Christ, and of his cross. From the same fountain of living splendor 
were all the blessed luminaries of the ages of faith kindled and sustained. This 
it was, which raised the humble mind in a moment to understand more reasons 
of eternal truth, than could otherwise be known by one who had studied his who e 
life long in the schools ; this it was, which yielded to the holy patriarch of hermits. 
Antony, that gift of wisdom, and that gift of faith, which made him sucha won- 
derful ruler over the spirits of men, enabling him to convert innumerable h “a 
thens, and to draw after him tothe desert thousands who already believed in Christ.f 
From this proceeded that sudden miraculous proficiency in mental attainments, 
not alone in wisdom, but in learning and science, which was seen in the abbot Ri ‘ 
pertus of Deutz, near Cologne, in the thirteenth century, in Albertus <a a 
St, Lawrence Justinian, in St. Ignatius of Loyola, in Henry Dilson, in Charles 
Saéta, in Candidus the Cistercian, in Hermannus Contractus, and in many others 
* Sermo, X. i ¢ Goétrres die Christliche Mystik, i. a é 
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including religious women, as Margaret the Dominicaness, Catherine of Cardona, 
— Osanna of Mantua, Catherine of Sienna, and Rosa of Lima.* Yet, no doubt, 
than these extraordinary results, no less wondrous was the gift of faith—the prin- 
ciple and foundation of all other gifts. 

“To the soul that seeketh him with a constant intention,” says Richard of St. 
‘Victor, “God revealeth himself, in whose presence it is renewed, and, as if adher- 
ing to him, it perceives a sweetness of internal taste, a spiritual intelligence, an il- 
Jumination of faith, an increase of hope, an emotion of charity and compassion, a 
zeal of justice, a delight in virtue. Enlightened by this grace it begins to see 
the darkness of its heart, and to know itself, to perceive how many vices are hid- 
den there under the appearance of virtues ; for in the soul a new day arises after 
the night of ignorance, and it rejoices to have found, though as yet only imper- 
fectly and in vow him whom it loveth.”’+ 

Here then is revealed the secret of that intense faith, which characterized these 
ages, for, says Louis of Blois, “ When the spirit of man attains to that wisdom 
of mystic theology, namely, to that divine union, it is then illuminated with the 
light of eternal truth, its faith is rendered more certain, its hope is strengthened, 
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its charity is inflamed. Therefore, if all the wise men of the world were to say 
to the man who had experienced the mystic union, ‘ you are deceived, wretched 
man, your faith is not true,’ he would undoubtedly answer, ‘ nay, it is you who are 
deceived, for my faith is most true and most certain :’ this he would answer firmly, 
haying an ineffable foundation in his heart, not so much by the investigation of rea- 
son as by the union of love. Such a man certainly knows divinity better than the 
greatest number of learned masters, who, not being as yet admitted into the holy 
_ of holies, and into the secret chamber of the Eternal King, have not been greatly il- 
t Juminated with the light of grace.” A Catholic philosopher of modern times has 
_ remarked this fact, that “it happens often in the sphere of faith, in relation to 
- science and religion, that what in the beginning was merely a rational belief, 
_ changes afterwards by degrees into a deep and inward faith, a conviction still 
_ profounder, more personal, nay almost into an internal intuition or actual view 
of living truth.”§ Frederick Schlegel, perhaps, had not read the passage of the 
_ schoolman, in which he explains the cause of this phenomenon, showing how piety 





assists reason, and reason excites piety. ‘“ The mind,’ says Hugo of St. Victor, 
“strengthened by reasonings, is excited to a more fervent devotion. Thence 
arises the third and perfect state of religion ; for the man, being purified by de- 
votion, begins to have a certain foretaste of the future, and with a clean heart 
hastens to that which is known by faith and devotion. So the purified conscience, 
by invisible testimony, and with a secret and familiar visitation of its God, is 
daily instructed and confirmed, in so much that it begins now to have him pres- 
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therefore, are the three steps of promotion in faith by which it rises to perfee 
The first is to choose by piety, the second wopinere by reason, the th rd it 
prehend by truth,”* oh ae 
This mystic state is described by Hugo of St. Victor in a passage most remark 
able.+ “There are three visions of the rational soul—thought, medit _ : 
contemplation. Thought is when the mind is touched transitorily with a noti 
of things ; meditation is a certain curious and sagacious power of mind, endeay 
oring to investigate obscure, and to unravel complicated things ; contemp a ates 
is that vivacity of intelligence, which having all things open, comprehends t 
with manifest vision, so that what meditation seeks, contemplation possesses, 
meditation there is, as it were, a certain struggle of ignorance with science, and 
the light of truth shines as if in a certain middle state of darkness—like as fire 
at first with difficulty seizes upon green wood, but, when with wind vehement! y 
excited, it begins to burn with greater intensity in the subject matter, then we see 
rise vast globes of smoky darkness, and the flame itself scarcely at rare inte vals 
can be discerned, until, at length, the conflagration by degrees increasing, all va- 
por being exhausted, and darkness dissipated, the serene splendor may appear, 
Then the conquering flame rushing through the whole mass of the crackling pile, 
freely dominates, flying round the subject matter, and licking it with all perva 1 
ing touch, burns and penetrates, nor rests until pervading it through its most in- 
timate recesses, it draws all that it finds not itself into itself. But after that which 
is to be burned has lost all property of its own, and wholly passed into the si- 
militude of fire, then all noise ceases, and every sound is hushed—the straws of 
flame raised aloft are borne away, and that cruel voracious fire, having subjected 
all things to itself, and incorporated them into a certain friendly similitude, ec m= 
poses itself into a deep and silent peace ; because it now finds nothing differel 
from itself nor opposed to it. So in like manner the carnal heart, as if g 
wood, not yet dried from the humor of fleshly concupiscence, if any spark of th ne 
divine fear or love should fall upon it, at first, indeed, arises the smoke of pas- 
sions and perturbations, reluctant with depraved desires ; then, the mind a 
strengthened when the flame of love begins more fiercely to burn, and 1 fe 
clearly to shine, all the darkness of perturbation ceases, and the soul with a pure 
mind pours itself out to the contemplation of truth. But, finally, after that th 
heart becomes penetrated with an assiduous contemplation of truth, and that with ' 
all the affection of the soul, it enters wholly into the very fountain of highest t ut ; 
then, as if become itself all fire, and changed into the flame of love, the noise and 
perturbation die away, and it rests in that supreme peace. Then, truly, when h ei 
received with that intimate love, that besides himself there is nothing else lef 


maining in the heart, God is to be discerned all in all.” 1 « 


* De tocsment. Lib. kp ee + A Masterpiece of Middle Age Latinity. — 
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seni of this. ‘insite. elevation of the —_ spiritual faculties is ecstasy 
atever that may be to the souls which suffer it, and they were many, as the 
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Church attests. Angela of Foligny remained three—Ignatius Loyola, seven— 
d fagdalen of Pazzi, eight days in ecstasy, Seven times each day Elizabeth of 
Sp albach was thus transported. The whole lives of some were ecstatic. The her- 
mit Macarius spent nearly all his life in ecstasy, and the same is related of St. 
7 iI ‘rancis of Assissi, Giles, his disciple, Columba of Rieti, Gertrude of Oosten, Jo- 
| ‘seph of Copertino, and many others. Ecstasy in confession, as to Magdalen de Paz- 
estasy in communion, as to Catherine of Genoa, and innumerable saints— 
ecstasy in preaching, as to John of the Cross—eestasy in performing the cere- 
monies of holy week, as to Thomas of Villanova—ecstasy in singing, as to Chris- 
tina of Stumbelen, and Petrus Petronius, the Carthusian—eestasy in death, as to 
holy men and women without number, who departed singing in unearthly tones, 
; to the embraces of their God,* were the gifts bestowed upon the clean of heart, in 
| the churches, cloisters, and even secular houses of the ages of faith. 
| : _ Atone time the brightness ofthe mystic vision rendered them invisible, as in the 
~ instances related of Hermann Joseph of Steinfeld, Nevelo of Faventia, and the 
4 holy Bona of Pisa. At another it encompassed them with heaven’s own blessed 


. it ight, visible even to others. While St. Bernardine was preaching in St. Mar- 


ie 
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- tin’s church, at Sienna, all the people beheld an illumination round him. Sim- 
ilarly St. Francis de Sales, while explaining the commandments, was encircled with 
. a light which every one saw. The countenance of Camillo de Lellis, while he 
"was preaching on the love of God, began to shine like the sun. At midnight, Es- 
P eranza of Brenegalla, in Valencia, adoring the blessed Sacrament, was found en- 
compassed with a splendor which lighted up the whole church. The streams 
. of Justre which issued from Hieronyma Carvallo, prevented the beholders 
i Bion seeing the countenances of the poor gathered round him, who asked 
‘alms. The holy priest William, of the Cistercian order, beheld a light en- 
circling the blessed John, as he sung the song of Zacharias, and directed the 
prior to notice it, who asked him, what had been his thoughts while they 
mang “ Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel :” he replied, “ I thought I was in heaven 

"surrounded with angels.” The prior again asked him concerning what he had 

in mind at the verse, “Et tu puer Propheta :’ when he answered, “I felt as if 

John the Baptist stood before me and I became senseless through joy.” 

_ St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and the holy Hedwig of Poland, were both seen 
| = wile praying, encompassed with a miraculous light, and the same is related of 
aany others.t It was during such intervals that the transcendant prodigies, 
4 y “with which all holy history rings, were effected. It was then that the bodies of 


_ the saints were elevated above the ground,§ transported from place to place,j en- 
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heh Gin selislomdlnabcan given w:Anets vot tent insta 
neously healed from diseases, extatically assimilated by t Relive our, a 

with a bleeding crown, pierced in the side,t stigmatized to the compl ete 

tion of the Son of God.g . Then did they enjoy those gifts, which so vi 
speak the joys of a world unlike ours—the gift of tears, streaming delicio oie 
—tears that were a wonder, and rightly denominated a gift from heaven, su 
bliss spread through the soul as soon as they flowed forth, like the’ ate 
river, sweeping away black sorrow und disquietude, and trembling doubts ; the 
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came there the gift of jubilation, ineffable, inconceivable, producing insensibilit 
to all material objects around—the gift of utterance too of words, that surpass 
human intelligence, of tones unearthly, as if all that the soul had ever lear 1 
here below, were already blotted out and forgotten ; and so in truth ‘they 1 re 
at least while that high triumph lasted, for in that heavenly banqueting, the soul, 
as Dante saith, outgrows herself, and in the transport lost, held now remembrance 
none of what she was.|| ; 
The uncertain and hidden thipgs of divine wisdom are made manifest to hel 
“ Were such intervals to be granted unto all who studied holiness, faith wou id 
lose its merit, » says one who had endured them ; for what profane person would 
not hail such consolation, if lhe could be sure of siaiaigs it? Such joys exce al 
all the delights of the world, and all the pleasures incident by nature to the heart: 
of man. Then broke forth words of light, of seraphic fire, sounds surpassing all 
sense and reason, Witness those of Dionysius, speaking of seraphim, which 
Hugo * St. Victor concludes, “can be nothing else but words from a higher 
world.’ “ Man,” he observes, “does not speak so. These words,” he continues, > 
“may be an echo of those unspeakable words which Paul heard when he 
raised to the third heaven, and caught up to paradise. These words came | a 
the word itself, they could not certainly be spoken by him who thoroughly un- 
derstood them, but yet something could be imparted by them, and that is in he 
words which we read. They are great as telling of immensity, dark as relating to 
what is concealed, deep as concerned with what is incomprehensible. They soun nd 
like a voice from heaven, and fill us with amazement ; but they enlighten us 
not. Even as some thought that they heard thunder, others an angel, not God him- 
self, so also we. But our amazement must attract us higher, the words must become 
a sweeter music—an enjoyment, we must learn to love them ; then we shall in- 
derstand them. If I be less excited to knowledge I shall be incited to love, ar d 
meanwhile love itself will be refection, until from it will arise contemplation; by 
which illumination cometh.” 
The holy Hildegard used to apply to things divine and human names that w 


unknown to others, and Goérres has published a kind of Glossary to them, whi 
is found in an ancient manuscript. He supposes that the images ae 
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s her in mystic visions could not suggest the ordinary woras of man.* But our 
i limits are already overpast, we must not remain here longer, and even listening 
to such things, is not for ears of uncleansed flesh and blood. These living splen- 
dors of the times of faith, rise up now and move from our view. Intellectual 
~ extremes have met long enough while they conversed with us. They must pro- 
. ceed upwards, and we descend sorrowing, though not without hope, to the blind sor- 
did world again. Yet, reader, if it hath not been thy lot to mourn always with 
the lost and separate, there must be light prepared for thee below, for thou must 
have known some faithful tender souls to which these visions have been granted. 
Thou must have observed the silence, the motionless suspension, the tears, the 
overflowing joy when Christ appears in humble veil upon the lighted altar. 
Then thou canst understand the long tract of ages by the holy past ; then thou 
canst, in some degree, conceive with what hopes they looked forward to the 
clearer vision of another world ; for, if such be the victim, self-annihilated as it 
were on the altar, what will be the Creator visible in his glory? The mystic 
_ view, intelligential and obscure, is peace to the heart of man, what will be the un- 
veiled and perfect manifestation of the eternal godhead? “ Reliquiz cogita- 
tionum diem festum agent tibi,” saith the prophet king. “ Think,” adds Rich- 
ard of St. Victor, “ what will be the solemnity in the abundance of that view if 
a festival is celebrated out of the leavings of thoughts.” + 
Some there are, albeit, adorned with bewitching smiles, whose heart, save their 
Maker, none can to the full possess, watching it no less than she above, who 
would have all her court be like herself. One I have known, who not from that 
day when on this earth I first beheld her charms, has ever ceased with inward 
song adoring to converse with Christ, his blessed mother, and the saints. O thou 
pure and loving soul, what will it be after so many prayers, so many genuflec- 
tions, so many stolen vigils in the stilly night, so many communions prepared 
for with all thy poor strength, so many kisses bestowed upon the crucifix and 
_ holy relics ever next thy bosom, so many aves murmured on thy beads, so many 
_ tears and prostrations while singing “ Tantum ergo and O Salutaris Hostia,” at 
the benediction of each closing day, which to thee even in youth was joy, mirth, 
rapture, every thing—what will it be, I say, after all this life of expectation and 
desire infinite, of alternate joy and sorrow, of light and darkness passing through 
the heart, to behold thy God, where days end not, where blessed moments cliange 
not, where the vision of glory fades not through eternal years? spirit, born 
for joy, who in the rays of life angelic, dost already taste that sweetness, what will 
be thy radiance then? And where will be the poor heart dwelling within this 
dust, that now can only wonder at thy beauty ? 
A smile sits painted on the cheek of these high teachers, and their fixed gaze 
bends on the point at which my vision fails—then their words resuming, they 


* Die Christliche Mystik, ii 152. + De Grad. Charit. 












‘we “et an eit wit the blesed ¢ thy countenanee, O Chi 
_ which is immense and excellent! O, what cep coal al 
to be in perpetual society with patriarehs and prophets, with habia ) tles 
martyrs, with confessors and virgins, with the glorious Mary, mother of 
No more fear, no more sorrow, no more indifference, no entice tatiguali 
vexation. There is an end of labor and obstacles, of disgust and wants. — Owh 
riches of consolation, what affluence of delight, what overflowings of joy !W = 
an abyss of pure pleasure to behold that boundless and beauteous light, that i 
effable glory of the most holy Trinity, to see the God of gods on the moun 
Zion, to see him no longer in enigma, but face to face—to see the Asda 
manity of the only Son of God ! hid ee 

-O! what pure prayers were offered day and night before thosealtars of the n 
dle age, imploring grace for virtue yet more high to understand—the supr mg 
bliss. Truly, these were the generations seeking him—seeking the face of the 
God of Jacob. There methinks I see them kneel, beseeching him through saints 
and angels, and above all his mether ever blest, to drive each cloud of their mor- 
tality away, that on the sovereign joy unveiled they may soon for ever gaze, 


“ Good Jesus,” they exclaim with Thomas, “when shall I stand to behold thee? 
When shall I contemplate the glory of thy kingdom? When wilt thou be tome 
all in all?” These perfect souls, as Richard of St. Victor wished, devoted tot e 
contemplation of highest things, at every hour of their pilgrimage expected, 
the utmost desire, the departure from their present labor, in order to behold that 
which they held through faith shown in itself intelligibly plain. Like Abrah an 
who used to sit at the door of his tent ; like Elias who used to stand at the mouth 
of his cave—they stood prepared to go out to hail the Lord’s coming.* “Quando 
veniam et apiparebo ante faciem Dei? My little sons,” adds the saintly Berna ‘ 
after repeating these words, “ let us desire the courts of the Lord, let us breath 
after them. Our country is there—let us, at least, adore it from a distance, le 


us from afar salute it.’—Amen. 





























* De Contemplat. p. i. Lib, iv. c. 10, 
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THE NINTH BOOK. 


CHAPTER I. 


Z2S30OW we have turned to the seventh circle of beatitude our ascending 
3 A N = step,—though had we not assurance that still two lines were to be passed, 
we might suppose that all had been already seen. We are, in truth, so 
near the sum of blessedness, that separate lights are swallowed up in the 


7 universal radiance. Encompassed with a perfumed air of such sweet 
intensity, we shall not easily be able to distinguish the fragrance of any 







fresh flowers of the divine garden. Asa man who has travelled over much of 
the earth, considers how he has been in this place and in that, and ponders many 
things, so we, having in our memory the children of grace who inherited the first 
six promises from the mountain, may feel it almost superfluous now to ask where 
are those to whom were made the seventh, or that which is the complement ofall. 
We have already seen them. If, indeed, we sought to imitate the style of geo- 
metricians, we might consent to this suggestion and conclude our history here ; 
for in their lessons they take for granted whatever has been taught before, and 
proceed to explain only that on which they have not already written. But we 
would follow rather that of the philosophers, who, as one of their own number 
Says, accept whatever comes to their hand, and heap all things together, even 
such as had been discussed in another place. To those who ask now, were the 
middle ages remarkable for having produced a multitude of pacific men? it 
would be a sufficient reply if we referred them to the former books, in which they 
fave seen that men in those ages possessed in rich abundance the first six of these 


_ graces ; for this being proved, it is a necessary consequence that they were, in- 
etaled 
187 
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deed, the sons of peace. Clearly there must have bile Ss e pr 

spirit and the meek ; for if, as we have shown, the latter verified ii. romi 
“ Omnis locus quem caliivacth pes, vester erit,”* they were, as St. B ; 
Sienna distinguishes, “ pacifically constituted the lords of the world.” Ascle: 
there must have been peace to the blessed mourners who found it in ‘their d detac 
ment from the world and in their tears ; to those also who so loved the di te 
law as to thirst after its universal reign ; to those, again, whom mercy and loy 
necessarily rendered peace-makers ; and, finally, to those who had obtained that 
wisdom from above which St. James describes as being first pacific, and whied " 
St. Augustin ascribes to the pacific, in whom all things are ordered, and no mo 
tion rebels against reason, but all things obey the spirit of man as he obeys God, 
whom to see is to see peace. i 


Nevertheless, we will not content ourselves with such an answer ; but to illus 


trate from history the two sentences which yet remain, we shall devote separate 
books ; and if our wish may be fulfilled, although we have thus seen before th t 
men in ages of faith were eminengly the lovers of divine peace, and the blessed suf- 
ferers for sake of justice, we shall still adduce historic proof for each of these prop 4 
ositions separately. q 
Not without a mystery, according to the gloss adduced by St. Bernardine of § 
enna, is the beatitude of peace ranked in the seventh degree ; for in the sabbath 
true rest will be given true peace. And St. Ambrose slit how justly it follows 
the beatitude of the clean of heart ; since it is only when the interior has been 
purified that men can begin to enjoy that peace which they can then impart 
others, The order of history after the sermon of our Lord upon the mount 4 
not be found to exclude direct evidence in proof of the love and possession of iii 
peace. The wise, the great, the unforgotien,—those who wore mitres, and helms, 


and crowns,—were all encompassed with it. What others gained who with no 
less purity walked in the way of God unnoticed, may be learned from him a 
prophesied of old that such should dwell in peace upon the earth ; so that, inf fact 
it is the historian who has profoundly studied the character of ‘the ages of faith, 
who is of all men the best qualified to explain the true nature of this divine st ate, 
and to appreciate its felicity. He best can tell how sweet to the generations of 
men is peace ; he best can show how to cultivate, preserve, and impart tranquil- 
lity ; so that when referring men to the thoughts and mariners of Catholie f = 
his counsel may be expressed in the words of that spirit which cried to Dante ar 


his guide, " 
af If ye desire to mount, 
Here must ye turn : this way he goes, 


Who goes in quest of peace.”} 





To men, however, who are wholly ignorant of that history, and who judge on 


oe bh 


ait 
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‘fre m the reports that pass current whenever the voice of modern sophists has pre- 
_ yailed, there will seem to interpose an objection of immense difficulty ; for they 
re persuaded that the history of the middle ages contains nothing but the spec- 
 tacle of social chaos, an uninterrupted course of wars, and violence, and confusion. 
; ‘The historians, like the poets of our days, sing the misery of man, and, like the 
_ fallen angels in Multon’s hell, lament the destiny which is to them unknown ; but, 
_ ike them also, “ their song is partial.” Nevertheless, however we may be con- 
= vineed that their view in this respect is mistaken, we cannot be dispensed from 
: seeking to prove that it is so; and, therefore, from this elevation where we stand, 
our steps must lead us back awhile to regions of sin and darkness, and to those 
) scenes of horror which modern writers love to unfold. 
_ That wars and violence should have been found in ages of faith is an observa- 
tion which affords no ground for combating the truth that is to be illustrated in 
' this book respecting the multitude of those who inherited the blessing pronounced 
; upon the pacific by our Divine Saviour, Under the religion of Him who said 
He came “ not to send peace upon earth but a sword,” and who never promised 

























to secure the interests of the world and of material prosperity, the reign of tem- 
_ poral order can never be considered as an accurate criterion to estimate the de- 
_ gree of approximation of ages to the true end of man, The peace which He of- 
_ fered was, as we shall see presently, something different from this temporal exter- 
nal order which many enthusiasts, in various ages of the Church, proposed to 
i establish. During the ages of faith all who heard the Church were perfectly 
_ aware that in the present condition of men there must be wars and disorders to 
; punish, correct, and try the human race. If in the Church of God, for which 
A Christ died, there must be heresies, what Christian could be scandalized at find- 
_ ing horrors affecting the material order in the world, for which Christ did not 
pray ? St. Theresa was told by a spiritual man that he was not surprised at the 
4 evil which is committed by men in the state of mortal sin, but that he could not 
sufficiently wonder that they did not cause much greater.* Intervals of order, 
_breathings as it were, would occur, but nothing more. “ We shall rest during 


? 


a certain number of days, but on the next we shall fight again ;” and in saying 
‘i this to Achilles, Priam relates the history of the world. What Tacitus says on 
_ the death of Vitellius might be its motto: “ Rather war ceased than peace began.”’t 
«Dum paci dat tempus hiems,” was all that Cesar promised ;{ and, in fact, it 
_ was not a singular epoch when men might reckon summers, like Thucydides, by 
_ wars. It is a fond desire, therefore, of the poet to find a lodge in some vast wil- 
_ derness where rumor of unsuccessful or successful war may never reach him more. 
- Pindar, indeed, had said of the sacred race of the Hyperboreans, that they lived 
| & apart from toil and battles, undisturbed by the revengeful Nemesis.§ But, how- 
eet heroes and their feats fatigned the former, he was forced to see that in every 


heart are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war. 





* Castle of the Soul, chap. i. + Hist, tr. t Lucan ii. § Pyth. x. 56 
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’ Et ee 

- “Ts it a thing possible that this world should be at imntiide oil 
the Tree of Battles, and he answers, “ Truly it is not. Sate 101 
tinues in his quaint but forcible style, “by difference of complexions caus 
Let there be two seigneurs in a country, one is of one complexion, the other ¢ 
another. One loves justice, the other simony ; one loves merchants, phe the 
men of arms and pillage. One inclines to peace, the other to war ; one sid = by ’ 
the King of France, the other by the King of England. Then, supposing th 
in an hotel together, one likes to eat early, the other late ; one to speak to 
much, the other to listen; one likes white wine, the other red ; and thus in ¢ 
sequence of the complexion of human bodies searcely can eta be seein m 
this world. God, indeed, can make peace everywhere; for he cao make all men_ 
good and wise, and for such men it will not be impossible to remain at peace ; 
for the wise man is lord of his stars, and if by carnal inclinations he should be 
bent to war, by the virtue of wisdom he can surmount the inclination of the flesh ; 
but the number of the unwise is great, and therefore, war must follow.”* : 
is overmuch importance attached, to trifles in this curious passage. Sparta sen 1 
out a great armament against Polycrates of Samos, in order, as Herodotus says, 
to revenge the plunder of a cauldron and a breast-plate. “ Here bread makes 
peace for you,” says St. Augustin. “ Take away bread, and see what a war will 
be within you.”’+ The mere interview between worldly chiefs has produced great 
disorders. Such was the consequence of that between Don Fernando IY. of 
Castile, and Denis of Portugal, his father-in-law ; and of that between Philip lL 
and Don Fernando, Between Heetor and Achilles there was mortal anger which — 
nothing but death could appease, on account of no other cause, if you can believe 
the poet, but that the highest virtue was in both.} . 

Strange virtne as it would have been deemed in ages of faith, but, perhaps, con- 
sistent with all that fallen nature yields: the most amiable of ancient poets 
cribes to youth in happiest times, as a matter of indifference, the occupation of 
either cultivating the soil or of shaking towns with war.§ The schoolmen see 
the necessity of the evil from estimating the confusion within the human hea 
“ What a perturbation of internal peace !* exclaims Richard of St. vial 
“thoughts contradict thoughts, and affections resist affections ; and contrary em " 
tions meet. Nation rises against nation ; the evil are divided against themselves, 
and the Lord makes the Egyptians contend against Egyptians. Nay, wall 
still more strange, the good sometimes rise against the good, and a man fights ‘ 
against his brother and against his friend ; and each one would devour the flesh 
of his own arm. From weakness of the end and will, the good often rise agai 
the good, and the kingdom of Israel is divided into two parts, and they contend 
with each other in many battles and seditions ; and never in anv state during 
this life can there be found a firm peace or a perfect rest.”||  “ Yes,” exclaims 


*L’ Arbre des Batailles, + In Psalm xxxiii, © $ Hor. Sati. 7% © § Ain. tx, 608 
| De Statu Interioris Hominis, 1. i. c. 17. 19. ae 
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either against foreign or domestic foes. Our first and last hope must be Christ.”* 
Genoa would be a happy city,” says its historian, “ if it could be proclaimed 
Re be without conflicts against foreign enemies ; but no such state can exist for the 
r | reason that no mortal can be supremely happpy.”+ or as Spenser says, “ that 
lisse may not abide in state of mortall men.” St. Avitus replies to Aurelien, who 
. had congratulated him on some interval of rest amidst the invasion and domination 
of the Burgundians, “ Yes, doubtless it isa manifest sign of prosperity, however 
fugitive and weak, to be able to receive news from one’s friends ; but this diluvian 
tempest of events and disasters which you describe can never wholly cease from 
agitating human thingsso long as we suil on the ocean of the world. If, then, we are 
allowed a moment for breath in these calamities, we must perceive it isa suspension, 
but not a termination, of our dangers— a little gleam of light, less to dissipate than 
_ to reveal our miseries, in order that our souls may be the more tempered to suf- 
fering. Cease, then, to regard these evils as finished ; and let not prosperity el- 
evate or adversity depress you, and hope for no port till you arrive at the world 
wheretranquillity will reign for ever.”{ Even when thereis not war either between 
nations or between kings, between kings and people or monarchies and repub- 
lies, still to vex man’s peaceful state there must be battle between the two forms of 


_ the human intelligence, between faith and rebellious reason, those two distinct pow- 


ers having each their chiefs, their assemblies, their pulpits, and mysteries ; for 
with the world began a war which will finish with the world, and not before— 
that between faith or the Catholic power, and negation or the rationalist power 
serving a rebellious will, the one descending from God through the patriarchs and 
the Jews to Christ, the other from the demon through all those who have im- 
- itated his pride. History is nothing else but the narrative of this interminable 
struggle. “ Tmpiorum omnium caput Diabolus est,” says St. Gregory. So the 
| i author of the Tree of Battles asks, ‘““ Where was the first battle ?” and answers, 
re “in heaven, when an angel rebelled against the sovereign Lord God ; and truly 
_ itis no great marvel that in this lower world there should be many great and 
. marvellous wars and battles, since even above in heaven there were wars and bat- 
_ tles.”§ This great battle was not fought, however, with material arms. “ It 
was,” says Bossuet, “ a conflict of thoughts and of sentiments. The angel of 

3 pride said, Let us do our own will like God ; and Michael asked on the contrary, 
Who is like God ? whence is his name?” The war in heaven was soon finished, 
but it broke out afresh within the human heart, where the demons hoped to re- 
establish their former empire. When there were only four persons in the world, 
one of them slew his brother. The conclusion which the philosopher comes to, 

_ had been drawn by St. Augustin ; “ The first founder of the earthly state was a 





* Epist. x 12. + Stelle Annales Genuenses, Lib, i. c. 6. 
— ¢ Epist. xxxiv. s L’Arbre des Batuilles, ¢. 11. 









a Paan a. ih dase 
with that archetype.”* ee oe 
views on this subject. Vio Bay I np 
of the reprobate—in Abel the patience of the saints. Cain built an earth 
and congregated wealth by rapine and violence, and invited his frier 
bery, and fearing those whom he injured, on account of security, prey ther 
cities ; and Cain is born before just Abel, to show that in Adam the sole | 
man race is corrupted in mass, and that when any one from that mould isn 
a vessel of honor, this proceeds not from nature, but from the merey of Ge 
calling : the studies of the sons of Cain,” he adds, “ manifest to what state th 
belong.”+ In fact, as Frederic Schlegel remarks, “ his descendants are disti 
guished in all the original records and traditions of mankind by a skill in the me e 
chanical arts, in the working of metals, by a turbulent and warlike spirit, produ ig 
at last the race of giants. On the other hand, the family of Seth are traced b: 
the characteristics of piety, reverence, virtue, and peaceableness !_ These two 
of men are marked in profane monuments, as well as in holy writ.”} 7 
Under these two different forms, the race of men is presented in all the an 
cient traditions of the world. On the one hand it is a devout race seeking God, 
loving peace, enjoying long life ina patriarchal condition of simplicity, yet no 
without a deep wisdom, as may be learned, not merely from perishable rolls of 
writing, but from durable monuments of stone. On the other hand, a coloss: 
race, of strong, mighty, wicked sons of God’s, of heaven-assaulting-giants, as th ~y 
appear in our later heroic fables. This division of men into two opposite kinds, 

































mutually opposed and hostile, forms the real contents of the whole of early his 
tory. As soon as this division of mankind had taken place, and two wills arise 
in them, one a godly, or at least, a will desiring God, and the other a natural, 
desiring only nature, passionate and disordered will, it is immediately observab 
that the human race takes two different and opposite directions, <pe frag on 
each other. Although that opposition was pointed out as a difference of s 
and a division of two people, yet it was never the main point to remark it wa 
mere distinction between a noble and a weak race of men, as later writers have done 
in reference to the Celtic tribes. In the olden times, it was much more an o i 
position of mind, and of the spiritual disposition, than a bare difference of orig: 
inal stock, which divided the world into two divisions, each hostile and combat- 
ing the other. However far removed in time from the present, “ they may b 
regarded,” he proceeds to say, ‘‘as answering to the two parties divided in their 
belief, only in another form and manner, and under other relations from what now 
exists. It was, ina word, the opposition of religion and irreligion, but on the v: 
scale of the original world, and accompanied with the gigantic power which hi 
oldest traditions commemorate.’’§ 


* De Civ. Dei. xv. 5. + Vincent Bel. Spec, Hist. i. 57. 
¢ Philosophie der Geschichte, 1. i, 52. § Philos »phie der Geschichte, i. 55. 
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7 Be Stosion | to whom explains the saying of Montaigne, that there is more dif- 
a - ference between some men and others, than between some men and some beasts. 

a ‘There were, moreover, other considerations, to convince thoughtful Christians, 
a in the ages of faith, that the world could never enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity. 


‘One of them thus sung— 


ni “ Nunquam bella bonis, nunquam discrimina desunt ; 
Et cum quo certet mens pia semper habet,” 


_ Tf it be asked,” says another, “ what are the causes of there being so many wars 
inthe world? I answer, that they are all for the sins of the people, to punish 
_ which God permits wars. Men of arms are the scourge of God, by his permission 
to punish sinners, and to do executior upon them in this world, as the devils of 
i hell do in the next.”* “Times of war,” says St. Augustin, “are according as 
_ God judges fitting, to punish the human race.”+ They are also to correct it: 
; therefore, the same great doctor said to the men around him, “ Scipio wished you 
_ to be terrified by an enemy, lest you should give way to luxury. Now that you 
are ground down by anenemy, you do not even repress it. Perdidistis utilitatem 
 ealamitatis, et miserrimi facti estis, et pessimi permansistis.”’t 
“Sadness,” as Richard of St. Victor says, “ when it is chastized by God, tries 
_ to accuse not its own conscience, but His justice, and fears not to adduce in His 
4 reproach what God prepares for its correction, and as it were, a medicine for its 
Special disease: what so impious, what so alien from true piety !”§ But still 
_ the end is fulfilled. “ By adversity,” as he observes, “‘ the reprobate are punished, 
F but not corrected ; while by adversity the good are corrected from their evil, or 
are promoted to better things.”|! “Hence,” as St. Augustin remarks, “ God 
sometimes executes his good will by making use of the evil will of wicked men.” 
_ For asthe Master of the Sentences shows, “the will of God is always fulfilled by 
i ‘man, whithersoever he turns himself.”** From this knowledge it followed, that in 
" ages of faith a poet would not, like Virgil, invoke with surprise the muse, to tell 
him what anger of the deity “ insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores impuler- 
wt 
_ Hear how the chronicles of St. Denis speak :—“Thus was the good king 
Philip de Valois a true Catholic, therefore, our Lord wished him to have pain and 
Tr tribulation in this world, in order that he might reign with him after death for 
ever.t{t{ Without such trials, there could be no exercise of fortitude, which is the 
science of enduring contrary and formidable things !$§ Still less would a poet 
then have referred, like Cowper, to the long security of his country from war, while 


* L’Arbre des Batailles. + De Civ. Dei, v.22. = ¢ Id. i. 33. § Annot. in Ps. xxv. 
| De Contemplatione, ii. c. 19. q Enchir. 24. ** Lib. i. dist. 46. ++ Zin. i. 10. 
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inflicting it upon other nations, as an argument to prove dat it was ¢ 
favored by God, addressing it in lines like his. me 


“ Peculiar is the grace by thee possess’d, 
Thy foes implacable, thy land at rest ; 
Thy thunders travel over earth and seas, 
And all at home is pleasure, wealth, and ease.” 


He speaks as if under the old law, not the new, which imposes penance oar , 
tions as on men. During ages of faith, in times of overwhelming disaster, as in 
the fifth century, when some minds, not firmly settled in its doctrine, were trou- 
bled and filled with doubts as to the providential government of the world, there 
rose up men to repeat and develop the doctrine of St. Augustin. Such were a 
Prosper of Aquitaine, a Salvien of Marseilles, a St. Eucher of Lyons, who philoso- 
phized like him on the invasions and wars of the barbarians, “These wars and 
desolations,” says a writer in the year 890, alluding to the Huns in a letter to 
the bishop of Verdun, “are sent to punish our sins and lead us to mercy. In 
all ages they have been employétl for that end. Blessed Gregory, in the close of 
his book ‘on Ezechiel,’ deplores the calamities of his times, saying, on all sides 
we are encompassed with swords, and with imminent danger of death, Blessed 
father Augustin reproves a bishop for lamenting over much the ruin of his city,” 
and says, “ non est magnus qui magnum putat quod corruunt lapides et moriun- 
tur mortales.”* In 1330, an historian of Pavia says, “though our city is ne 
oppressed with discords, let our objectors know that God has inflicted these dissen 
sions on it as on a city that He loves and wishes to correct in mercy ; for douk 
less the machinations of these sons of Belial, who by his just permission have ri 
up amongst us, will only conduce to enhance the crown of the good.”’+ 
That wars and troubles were unavoidable, had been recognized, notwithstand- 
ing the vain Roman formula,t by the ancient sages and poets, who endeavored 
also to trace the evil to its source. Plato finds it in the body, which in fact, ex- 
plains best the poet’s words, “ et multis utile bellum.”§ “ Wars,” he says, “ pro- 
ceed from the love of riches,” and we are compelled to gain riches on account 
of the body, ra 68 ypnuata avayKkadopeOa KkraoOar Sta TO o@pa.|| St. 
Bonaventura shows this from holy writ. Property causes strife, as appears from the 
shepherds of Abraham and of Lot,{ aud those of Isaacand of Gerara.** Hence 


the poet says— 


lier 


**Si duo de nostris tollas pronomina rebus, 
Prelia cessarent, pax sine lite foret,” 


The type ofa multitude in all ages is the dealer in crests for helmets, with the 


‘Le 
* Ap. Martene Vet. Script. Collect. tom. i. p. 230. i 
+ Anon, Ticinens. de Laudibus Papie, 22. ap. Mur. Rer. It Script. xi. oy 
¢ Dionys. Halic. Lib. vi. Procon. Lib. i. Lucan. i. | Pvedo, 66.  ¥ Gen. xii. 
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Ba aca ne rox plor* Such was ae, oi 3 we should thank Italians 
for so concealing his English name, who replied to the Pax tecum of two friars, 
wi a rOnmne | to see him at the castle of Montecchio, may God deprive you of alms! 
A plaining afterwards his reply, by reminding them that he lived by war, like 
¢ Roman conqueror who was an enemy wherever any money could be ex- 
cted,t like others too whom we need not mention, 


‘* Arma placent miseris, detritaque commoda luxu, 
Vulneribus reparantur.” 


~ Such men by violence would seek the fortune of the Cid and his companions, 

| wt o went to the king’s court upon mules, and who returned upon horses, /Es- 

 ghylus only states the fact, that the Furies wish to be fellow inhabitants of the 
same city with Minerva.t Virgil speaks of lher— 


: 
“| 

L 

J 


«____ Cui tristia bella, 
Ireeque, insidizeque, et crimina noxia cordi.” 


Addressing that direful enemy, he says, “ you can arm brothers of one mind 
ag a ainst each other, and diffuse hatred and misery through houses,’”’"—“ tibi nom- 
~ ina mille, Mille nocendi artes.”§ He again represents the type a a large class 
of: men that will always exist, in him who says— 


** Aut pugnam, aut aliquid jam dudum invadere magnum, 
Mens agitat mihi, nec placida contenta quiete est.” | 


Yet t to fate he ascribes it, for with a deep groan Atneas says, “ Nos alias hine ad 
erimas eadem horrida belli Fata vocant.”{ In ages of faith, the poet had a ref- 
uge “a stormy star rules this place,” says Petrarch, ‘“ against which the best 
remedy is flight. But alas! whither can we fly from the thunder of fortune ? 


Ke 


One resolution I have come to, that the peace which we seek in vain from with- 
at, we seek within us; and that which the world hath not, we implore from 
d.”** Tucan, whom Dante saw so high advanced,t+ enumerates all the causes 
which impelled to arms the raging people, and drove peace from the world. He 
speaks of wealth, new manners, luxury, prodigality, feasting, the dread of pov- 
erty, the desire of joining field to field, unbridled passions, and of Rome not able 
_ to bear herself, “ Nec se Roma ferens.” Passions, indeed, as another keen ob- 
_ server says, were, and ever will be, a fruitful source of war,tt before and after 
Helen, for whose sake so long the time was fraught with evil. And equally 
inseparable from this present life is that darkness which involved the mind of 
Sci pio or of the poet Ennius, which makes him boast, that by the slaughter of 


enemies he had opened for himself a way to heaven. That the fallen nature of 


I * Aristoph. Pax, 1212. + Petron. Arbit. de Bell. Civ. ¢ Eumen. 916. § neid. vii. 335. 
' Aneid. ix. 186. FY AMneid. xi. 95. ** Epist, Lib. x. 7 {+ Infern. iv. }f Hor. 8, i. 3. 
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. man is blindly amorous of war was well known to historians of the ar 






























“There being a numerous youth,” says Thucydides of the states of ied , © the 
were pushed on to war with eagerness,” é6pavro & tov woleyov.* ~~ 

In the year 1412 the old men and the young disputed in Padua as to w 
they should make war or not upou Vicenza. “-Let there be peace,” said 
mer ; “ peace, to which every man tends finally.” “ Let there be wee - 
the latter, and their voice prevailed ; so that no one could speak of peace in F 
dua without danger of death.+ It is something to find one point here in the d 
sent of the aged on which the resemblance fails to that picture by the Greek h 
torian, who says, that of the Athenians, both young and old were smitten i i 
the love of that unhappy expedition against Sicily ; though the rest is sufficiently 
similar, for he says that if any man disapproved of it he was induced to keep Ill 
opinions to himself, fearing lest he should be thought disaffected to the state, P 
it set out amidst the blast of trumpets, aud libations to the gods, and the cheers 
of an enthusiastic multitude, and the chant of peaus that rose simultaneous from 
the sea and from the shore.$ [t is certain that there is in men an inclination to 
kill and to destroy. Lucan says that Cesar’s soldiers were at first reluctant to march 
against their country, but that they were recalled by the direful love of war ; and 
he says that Cesar himself loved wars for the sake of wars. Some, conversant 
with later times, will think that we need not go back to Czesar to hear those wo is 
ascribed to him: “ In vain would storms rage if no forest intervened to fee 1 
their force ; the flame would expire if it met no obstacle ; so to have no enemies 
would injure me, and I should consider it a loss if ihe did not rebel whom I 
could subdue by arms.” As De Maistre says, “‘ Man sometimes kills for killing 
sake. Proud and terrible king, nothing can resist him.” There are many nations 
of savages, as the Pare Lafiteau remarks, who cannot exist without fights Z 
Cesar himself is an instance, who, as the poet says, “ Furious in arms, rejoices 
in having no way unless by bloodshed ; has pleasure not in entering gates that 
are thrown open, but in breaking them down, ‘ Nullas, nisi sanguine fuso Gau- 
det habere vias.’”’§ Pompey ascribes the same mind to all his soldiers, eager for 
battle when he sought to avoid it, “ Metuunt, ne non cum sanguine vineant.” || — 

There is no age of the world secure from such images, so terribly expressed by 
Homer, when a hero says, “ To me were always dear ships, and comrades, and 
wars, and arrows, and all the things which are bitter to othermen. To me nen : 
things are sweet : they are placed in my mind by God, for each man has his par-_ 
ticular delights, which are dear to himself and not to another.” There areeven 
whole nations influenced by “ that fierce spirit whose unholy leisure was soothe 
by mischief since the world began.” The Corinthians said that the Athenia ns 
regarded rest from labor as no less a calamity than ceaseless toil, and that i 


* Lib. ii, 8 + Hist. Cortusiorum de Novitatibus Padus, i. 16, ap. Muratori, sity ; 
¢ Lib. vi. 24-2, § Lucan. ii, | Id. v. ii. q Od. xiv. 227. 
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cae ia ‘will never suffer other men :% have’ rest.* But tad hea- 
\s sia their times, whose experience was not unknown to men in Christian ages, 
we may conclude from the whole, that conflicts and disorders, so far from being 


ight A the latter merwoperelalie with the existence of = trne ie seemed 


| he spirit, unless penance pacifies it ; war between man and God, unless 

iustice pacifies it ; war between man and angel, unless the blessed incarnation of 

. a Son is applied to pacify it ; and war between man and his neighbor, unless 

patience pacifies it.”+ Seek peace, and follow it. He does not say, adds St, Au- 
‘gus ustin, that you will find it here: but seek, and follow it. | Whither shall I fol- 

il Jo wit? To the place to which it is gone before: for the Lord is our peace, who 
hath ascended to heaven. 

In this world it is impossible that there should not be contentions and sorrow.t 
q The perverse society of the impious, observes Vincent of Beauvais, renders our 
‘condition so uncertain, that the prophet says, “ Neither on entering nor on leaving 
th e world is there peace.’’§ 


ii F ‘** Such is the state of men ; thus enter we 
; Into this life of woe, and end with miseree.” 


What isman? Pindar will answer, the shadow of a dream. What is man? 
i Cal amity itself, says Herodotus ; the occasion of miseries, says Philemon ; ihe 
plaything of fortune, and the image of mutability, says Aristotle. 

- eS you read all the writings of the philosophers,” says one who sought in 
Ja e times to imitate them, “ you will find that no one wrote with more discern- 
a n ent than Heraclitus wept.”|| | Christians in ages of faith, had, it is true, other 


ii) ee 


views, and, as we have seen before, a different experience; yet, contrasted with 


the peace within them, which enabled them to discern what must be elsewhere, they 
in 


vould, with a slight reserve, subscribe to this description of the external world : 


**O, why doe wretched men so much desire 
To draw their dayes unto the utmost date, 
And doe not rather wish them soone expire, 
ey - ie ayy! Knowing the miserie of their estate, 
And thousand perills which them still awate, 
And he that happie seemes, and least in payne, 
Z 4 oh Yet is as nigh his end as he that most doth playne ?” 


" ugo of St. Victor, after citing the opinion of St. Jerome, that our Lord wept 


q nc ite Lasarus was dead, but because he was about to recall him to the mis- 


oa Thucyd. ‘Lib. i. 70, + Diets Salutis, tit. vii. c. 6. ¢ In Ps. xxxiii, Enar. 
§ Spec. Mor. i. 4. | Heinsii Orat. 23. { Spenser, iv. 3. 


























in Araneta etn aitine to which he was about to recall! Lazarus.” A tr 
tragedy, were the words which the venerable Dom. Didier de la Cour, a 
S. Venne, was heard to repeat in his last hours. Some one, who heard hi nin 
length demanded, “ Father, do you wish to teach us that this life is a trag 
and that you have played your part in it?” He replied by an inclination of } 
head to signify assent.+ Of the life of faith, opposed to that of glory, St. Aug 
tin says, “ Bona est, sed adhue misera.”’t 
Such reflections are a necessary preparation for the sad retrospect which n 01 
awaits us, to enable us to understand, with the great poet of the ages of faith, “ hor 
bitter can spring up when sweet is sown.” For at that retrospect, in reference t 
these happy times, still we see the tenor of man’s woe holds onthe same. Th 
glorious city of God is placed amidst the society of men living, as St. Augustii 
says, “ after the manner of men under the domination of rebel angels.”§ To few 
generations, therefore, of the peaceful race can an historian apply the Thueyé d. 
ean phrase, and designate them &erpor woAéu@v. Often intoa fleet falls every 


grove. 


«it tristis ad sethera clamor 
Bellantum juvenum, et duro sub Marte cadentum.”] 


Honoré Bonnor assigns as one of his reasons for composing his work, entitle 
the Tree of Battles, that he can hardly name a spot of ground, whether country 
or duchy, which at that time was perfectly at peace. ‘“ Many sons of discord am 
enemies of peace were still in the kingdom of France and in other kingdoms, 
says the great chronicle of St. Denis, on the accession of Charles the Bald ; 
when was it otherwise? Fearfully significant of disorder in the world are 
very directions given to visitors of parishes, as these, by the Council of Rheim 
in 1408, which command them to inquire in each, whether there be any chesta li 
the church without necessity arising from war.4 a 

The Roman poet, speaking of the Pharsalian tragedy, declines desribing th 
worst scenes, and wishes that they may be consigned to oblivion, 


** Ah! potius pereant lacryme, pereantque querele ? 
Quidquid in hac acie gessisti, Roma, tacebo.”** 


If, in the review which we are now to make of the wars and discords which * 
olated the nations during ages of faith, I should omit to speak of uate 0 
our limits will permit but of a rapid glance, which can only catch the t 
prominent, the silence will not proceed from a similar motive ; for the neal 


the city of God has nothing to lose by bringing forward Hhatsintes of the obstacle 
tm 





* Annot. Elucid. Evang. Joan. + Voyage litt. de Deux Bénédict. be 
¢ Tract. 124. in Joan. ' § De Civ. Dei, xvi. 17. | a. xii. 4 
* Y Ap. Martene Vet. Script. et Mon, Collect, tom. vii. i‘ Lesa 

























ype Esepvlectty of men. These are the dark, troubled y waters 


np the eeegeineit declared we should meet, and which I pledged my 


the Genoese, Scdatee! icbrdingely, that he will describe both the evil and the 
good of his country, in order that the understanding may be instructed as to the 
co ondit ion of the times, and that the mind may be more fervently impelled to de- 
sire that peace which the world cannot give.* 

fe pe gests of kings and dukes, and in what strain sad war may be described, 
s Homer shown ; but how can I undertake to give even a faint idea of the evils, 
contrary to the spirit of the blessed peaceful, which afflicted, for so many ages, 
city of God? Schiller says, that it would require eternity to consider the 
p rplexed image of the universal woe. To use the words of our great poet, 


** We see the ground whereon these woes do lie, 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes, 
We cannot, without circumstance, descry.” 


, “Tn the world,” says St. Hildegarde, “ there are, at intervals, times of insolence, 
and, again, times of contrition, and occasionally, times of the lightning and thun- 
% der r of diverse iniquities.”+ These are the funeral and Tartarean years, of which 
: St. . Augustin speaks, like that when Rome saw five consuls.t These are the hours 
of Aerrific judgment, when, as at the Passion, the angels of peace weep bitterly ;§ 
n the holy patient are heard to breathe a prayer that the rude scene may end - 


for » then, as an old poet says, 
nl 


**Factum est in terris quidquid discordia jussit.”’] 


Then all things are in disorder excepting the constant minds of the saints, while 
impious Mars rages throughout the world. Then wars, that make such waste in 
f mortality, announced with “cry of Haro,” with harsh resounding trumpets, 
dful bray, and grating shout of wrathful iron arms, furnish occasion through 
all lands for deeds unsung by poets but chronicled in hell Then, as one of late 
grandly sings, “ The sound is that of the assault of an imperial city, the hiss 
extinguishable fire, the roar of giant cannon ; the earthquaking fall of vast 
stions and precipitous towers, the clash of wheels and clang of armed hoofs, 
a ad erash of brazen mail, as of the wreck of adamantine mountains, the mad blast 
E< trumpets and the neigh of raging steeds, and shrieks of women whose thrill jars 
_ the blood, and now more loud the mingled battle ery.” Alas! poor sons of peace, 


_ Where are they the while? Nearly the whole of the present book will be an an-~ 
wer to this question. ) 


| _» Stelle An. Gen. ap. Muratori, tom. xvii. + Epist. ad Anastas Pap. 
‘t De Civ. Dei, iii. 16. § Isaiah xxxiii. 7. | Petron Arb, Beil. Civ. 






























‘Bat let hash iasietagpiindeit ves tre otgpieniuan Ul vals 
occur early in our history. Witness what St. Jerome says, “The mind a 
to contemplate the ruins of our times. For more than twenty years t 
blood has unceasingly flowed from Constantinople to the Julian Alindl | 
Thrace, Macedonia, Dardania, Dacia, Thessaly, Achaia, Epirus, Dalmatia, : 
all Pannonia, have been ravaged and laid waste by the Goths, Sarmatians, Hi 
Vandals, and Mareomans. How many matrons, how many virgins of God, 
been a prey to these animals! Bishops prisoners, priests slain, churches 0 
thrown ; horses stabled at the altars of Christ ; the relics of martyrs untomk bed 
Every where grief and groans, and many images of death, The Roman orld i 
falling, and our stiff necks are not bent. The east did seem safe from these ey 
and only terrified at the intelligence, when, lo! from the utmost rocks of Canes 
there have come down upon us wolves not of Arabia, but of the north, to ov 
the provinces. How many monasteries captured, how many rivers encteell 
human blood! To describe these things, Thucydides and Sallust would | 
mute.”* The horrors which accompanied the fall of the Roman empire may t , 
designated as the first act in this*great drama. | Passing over the long and cruel 
wars and spoliations which ended in the subjection of Italy by the Longobards,t 
if we turn to the state of Gaul in the fifth century, we have striking testimonies 
as to the extent of the evil. Affecting are the complaints of Sidonius Appollinaris 
on occasion of the war of the Burgundian chiefs, which filled all places with con= 
fusion and dismay. Fauriel remarks the melancholy which pervades men of this 
fifth age at the spectacle of the wars around them. He cites the letters of St. Avi- 
tus, and one from St. Germain, bishop of Paris, to Brunehaut, urging her to use her 
influence with Sigebert, to prevent war. “ Although these countries,” says the lat- 
ter, “ are accustomed to misfortune, and though we seem approaching our complete: 
destruction, I should not have despaired of seeing the divine mercy suspend chas= 
tisement in expectation of an amendment, if it were not for the absolute rule of f 
those wills which engender death, of that cupidity, root of all evils, and of that 
fury, which destroys all sentiment of prudence.”{ The wars of the Franks in 
this century were peculiarly horrible, inasmuch as they devastated the country 
and eradicated the very fruits of the earth. It was of the Franks that Libanius 
said, “ Peace is for them a horrible calamity,”§ and to Alaric that these words 


' 7 
were ascribed : a 


** Atque utinam cunctos licuisset perdere bello !"| 


ht 


“i 
Disordered as were these times, there was still something left of horror to di in z 
guish that dark episode of eighty-eight years which saw the reign of Clovis and” 
the fall of the Merovingian race in the confinement of Childeric. Then came the 
civil wars in the time of Louis-le-Debonnaire, whom Divine Providence seemed re 4 


* Epist. xxxv. + Muratori, Antiq. Ital. diss. 23. $ Hist. de la Gaule Mérid. vom. 
_ § Orat. ad Constantin. | Claud. Paneg. 
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h in one act displayed the unrivalled it and prosperity of Charles-le- 
;, and in the next showed his sudden destruction, and the race of Charle- 
ne extinct beyond the Rhine, while perishing in France about the same time 
e miserable ends of Charles the Simple, Lothaire, and Louis! The sufferings 
f men during these wars may be conjectured from what took place at the storm- 
ing of Chalons, or from the eloquent and pathetic picture given of the horrors 
hich attended the dismemberment of Charlemagne’s empire, by the monk who 
e the life of Wala, abbot of Corby, At this epoch a bishop of Brescia thus 
q W es to another prelate: “I beseech your fidelity to inform me what events are 
passing and what peace our kings, the sons of Louis, observe with Carolomann ; 
1 Pes we who live in Italy, a prey one time to this power, another to that, are anx- 
- jously expecting to hear of their coming to an agreement, that we may know to 
; a thom we ure to be subject.”* But let us return to the northern invasions. Men 
of early times had glimpses of what was in reserve for the world. St. Clement 
of Alexandria styles Christians “the peaceful race,” opposing them to the Sey- 
1 | | thians, Celts, and Thracians.t The Goths and other northern tribes, as Jornan- 
|. q dus says, ‘‘ used to boast that Mars had been born in their country.”{ The an- 
~ swer of Gaukater to St. Olaus, king of Norway, was, “I am neither pagan nor 
Ch istian. My comrades and I profess no other religion than a perfect confi- 
dence in our own strength and invincibility in battle.” What terror pervaded 
peaceful race in the ninth century, when these Normans assailed France with 
hole armies of such men, driving before them into the interior of the country 
he clergy, carrying the relics of the saints as their most precious treasures, when 
neither the Merovingians, nor the Carlovingians, nor the bishops, could defend 
the country ; the letter of Hinemar to the pope in this age being a confession of 
the inability of the latter! “ The barbarians,” as Muratori remarks, “ not content 
| with seizing cities and towns, took possession also of the houses and land of 
private persons, killing or expelling their owners.”§ The ravages of the Danes 
Treland in the eighth century, men like those of Homer, to whom war Wwas 
_ Sweeter thana return in ships to their dear fatherland, their repeated invasions 
| of England, and their wars with her Alfred and St. Edmund, bear witness that 
the desolation was not confined to the continent, but that every where the peace 
of the Christian world was disturbed. Thus returned the race of giants, when 
« might only was admired, and valor and heroic virtue called. To overcome in 
battle and subdue nations, and bring home spoils with infinite manslaughter, was 
| eounted the highest pitch of human glory.” | 
___In the eighth century nearly the whole of Spain had been subdued by the Sar- 


_* Ap, Heumann de Re Diplomat, ii, 271, + Pedag.ii% {¢C.5 § Antig. Itai. 








| joebar "These fer 
| sie raised a aac of'a hundred iste teat skulls, and be ne 
they had raised seventy cities. After their passage of the Rhine, “va th 
chronicles of St. Denis, “all Gaul was afflicted with battles : every whe re 
cries, tears, horrors, slaughter, and rapine.”* To learn the calamities caused by: 
Huns in general, we should read the different chronicles of abbeys publi 3 d 5 
Canisius and Leibnitz. The notice which occurs of them when brief is no 
significative. Thus, of the year 917, the annalist of Corby says, “The Aim 
laid waste the monastery and all the country about.”+ Similarly, respecting 
irruption of the Tartars in the thirteenth century, the chronicles of Auten ! 
other abbeys are full of details.t It was after the wars of the Italian princes th 
Italy was invaded by the Huns, whose cruelties may be collected from the lette 
of condolence sent by Pope Sergius III. to Leopard, abbot of Nonantula, on th 
destruction of his monastery, by these invaders in 908.§ Salomon IIL, bisho 
of Constance, who died in 919, Jaments, in a solemn poem addressed to Bishoy 
Dado, the desolation of Italy by these invasions, which were facilitated, he says, b 
the civil wars of Lambert, Berengarius, and the sons of Louis Boso. Hehe D 


showing that the whole Christian life is love : 




























** Quid plus ? possidet omne bonum possessor amoris, 
Nec locus est meriti, si deest dilectio cordi.” 


Then, after describing the state of Italy, whose plains, he says, are whitened wit 
the bones of the slain, he shows that the calamities have been caused by the ak 
sence of a strong hand to govern. “ Wonder not,” he says, “at such ho ors 
but rather that we have not all perished, when there was no one who could saj 


Do, or Desist.”|) "4 

But unconverted or apostate nations were not the only disturbers of the Chri: 
tian peace. We must make mention, too, of those kings and feudal tyrants wh 
wrought so many a woe for fair lands, “ The season of the year when kings pr 
ceed to war,” says Radevicus, the continuator of Otho of Frisingen, speaking « 
the deeds of the Emperor Frederic I., as if the ancient phrases§ were still cut 
rent.** “ The wars which in our time through the cupidity of kings, have ged 
in Italy,” says an old soldier, Antonius Pontus.t¢ Such sentences convey 
mournful lesson. In fact, few ages have been exempt from tne effects of such eu 
pidity, The execrable avarice of Richard I. in his latter years, was a great excite 


ment to his ferocity in making war.{t ‘“ Hear me, kings and princes, hear me 


* Liv. i. 6. + Ap. Leib. Scriptoram Brunsvicensia illustrantium, tom. ii, 

t Ap. Pez Script. Rer. Aust. Chronic. Cornelii Zantfliet ap. Martene vet. Script. Voll ec 
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oray you !” says the monk Nicholas, in the isaac of his great pi pilgrimage | to 


jerusalem m; “ ‘What makes wars between you but irrational hatred and the appe- 
te of vain glory, or an insatiable ardor for possessing lands? Alas! you 
that to die for such causes is not a safe thing but bitterly perilous.”* 
What the pacific suffered from wars of this description may be collected from 
. inc Jental notices. Thus, in the Saxon chronicle we read that, in the year 1087, 

| William went into Normandy and made war upon his own lord, Philip the king, 
d burnt Mante and all the holy ministers that were in the town ; and two 
| men that served God, leading the life of anachorets, were burned therein.”+ 
~ Our Norman kings were, indeed, terrible. Peter of Blois knew them well. 
« Ok h, God!’ he exclaims, “deliver me from the necessity of returning to the 
ious and troublesome court which lies in the shadow of death, and where order 
mn nd peace are unknown.” { 

_ When the English deserted their fortress of Bernardieres in Limousin, they set 
re to it; and when Duguesclin and the French arrived, “they found a priest 
t wnt, and he still held a chalice in his hand ; at which spectacle the chivalry of 
rance had pity.”§ The monk of Craytnna: after describing the horrors of the 
: ¢ civil wars which terminated with the death of Richard III., contrasts the 
we nisery of life with the happiness of dying; for, speaking of his abbot, Richard, 
he says, “thus did he exchange the troubled life of this world for eternal quiet.” 
a His conclusion is affecting: “ Qui legis hec hominum tot mutatoria rerum mag- 
norum, cur non mundi mutabilitatem totam contemnis? Cur vane gloriz pom- 
ni: ‘te mentemve tangit ?”|| The wars between France and England when the 
ly of Valois came to the throne of the former kingdom on the extinction of 
eldest branch of the Capetian line, and the wars of the two roses during fifty 
in England, and those of the English kings in Ireland, must certainly be 
considered as indicating a cruel abuse of power by those who sought to preserve 
or to extend it. 

The wars of the English kings in France, indeed, were regarded by the invaded 
cou intry as a divine judgment in vengeance of the policy of Charles V., who may 
be said to have ordered the great schism by siding with the antipope. As a con- 
ence of these wars must be reckoned the ravages caused by the companies of 
* disbanded troops, who continued to desolate countries, even after the orig- 
contest had ceased, Traces of them, perhaps, occur in the laws of the Visi- 
s, one of which is directed against those who assemble troops to commit mur- 
: so fresh was still the barbaricelement.§ | Muratori describes “ the societies” 
h, in the fourteenth century, infested Italy. They used to plunder lands, 
F seize solitary castles, take prisoners for ransom, and carry devastation wherever 


3 they went. So one ancient author exclaims, “ O grief and shame of Italy!’ The 


f. a 
| * Le Grand Voyage Hierus, f. cxix. +P. 293. + Epist.14. § Chroniq. de Duguesclin, 437. 
- Croyland. Rer. Anglic. Script. i. viii. 51. 3. 




























en achaieed Mu perallins tacpieen] nad vencesbie name,” ‘These were ot 
| Italians, but Germans, French, and English.* In the fourteenth centar 
grand companies ; in the fifteenth, the brigands and the écorcheurs ; in 

teenth, the adventurers, who were also styled devils, having no more pay 

pect from belligerent parties, ravaged France, and verified what pag 


perienced : 


> “N ula fides pietasque viris, qui castra et 
Venales manus ; ibi fas ubi maxima merces.” 


_ “Sir knight,’’ says a stranger to Gyron le Courtois, who conversed with hin 
“T am Brehus the pitiless, “St. Mary,” exclaims Gyron, “ what say you? [ 
indeed, you be Brehus, I know that you hold faith neither with God nor ma 
neither with the world nor with chivalry.”+ Such were the antichivalrous r er 
cenaries. Then was it the maxim not to travel in winter after the angelus ha¢ 
tolled ; then, at one’s gate one had to speak with men at whose hands, and no’ 
at whose countenances, one should look the while.t 

Few abodes of peace could whblly escape the influence of disorders in the work 
In an ancient dialogue between an old man and a boy, the former speaks as fol 
lows : “ Henry, duke of Bavaria, and Lewis were ravaging the country with thei 
wars when I was a student at Vienna, when scholars of both countries used to de 
fend their respective princes in tedious combats of words.” The boy then inter. 
rupts him : “ Strange that Bavaria should have been so desolated, which was s0 
shortly before at peace. Perchance, the demon who goes about the earth per. 
ambulating it, as he says in Job, caused these evils.” The old man replies, * 
do think that the demons provoke discords, as is related in the lives of the 
fathers, where the demon, by extinguishing a light wished to cause a quarrel be 
tween two brothers, but was prevented by the humility of one of them, who in 
stantly prostrated himself befure the other and appeased him. However, the o oca- 
sion of this war was given at Constance, when Duke Lewis insulted his brothe 
Henry, who in revenge, wounded him with his sword, and then fled to Austria, 
where, with his nobles, he made war against Lewis, and defeated him. How 
many battles do I remember taking place in different countries in my time! Th 
first was in 1410, between the king of Poland and the Teutonic order, in wh ich 
there fell more than a hundred thousand men. In 1446, the Hungarians invaded 
Austria, and ravaged it with fire and sword. I omit to speak of the other bank 
of the Danube, about Markfeld, which has seldom peace. Pangratius, a Hut \- 
garian, long disturbed it ; but I have seen the end of allconsummation, This m ae 
sitting at table in Buda, ai out, ‘Lo, they come ? and dropped dead. Pe 
he saw the demons coming. He was refused burial. Thus evil was his bi as 


often happens tothe oppressors of others. In our country there was another 0 op- 


* Antiq. Italice, Dissert, 16. }ccxxxi.  $ Cardan. Praceptorum ad Filios Libell. 




















s toa seas for God’s Taga woul any. one give bread. In Hungary, af- 
death of Lord Albert, king and duke of Austria, of happy memory, many 


rere fought which I pass over ; as also those between the Venetians and 
ese, the French and English.”* Thus the experience of each man’s life 


| tles,’ oF 
ne decline of the feudal powers before the centralizations of the later aati 


rnments did not put an end to the worst evils of war. The French poet, who 
er pedantically boasts of having read the wars of Alexander and of Troy the 


thus embittered. Behold, for instance, the troubles of Gerbert, afterwards Pope 
Sy re He was at Rheims when that city was laid waste by the sword. 
His house was plundered, and his life sought for by his enemies.§ In Bobbio, as 
Rheims, at the emperor’s court, as in hisactive career at Ravenna, and at Rome, 
is seen as one whose life, though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife. Al- 
a ng to his three years’ residence in France, he says, in a letter to Raymund, ab- 
bot of Aurillac, “ There, while I endured the anger of kings, the tumults of the 
- peop le, and the fury of adversaries, I was seized with such disgust that I almost 
| At that moment, he says, such 


. 


”? 


= epented having undertaken the pastoral care. 
= re the distractions even of Italy, that he cannot say any thing for certain respect- 

ing his organs, or the mode of using them.|| “ Bear assistance to me, father,” he 
says to Romulf, abbot of Sens, “that the Divinity, who is excluded by the mul- 
of sins, may be bent by your prayers to return to visit us and to remain 
with us for ever,” 

The peaceful race may seem now to have drained to the dregs the bitter cup, 

1 yet we have not yet reached all that they had to taste, for in still worse des- 
we shall hear them cry—“ We seek not peace, O heavens ! Excite against 
is the nations.” 





omnibus hostes 


. Reddite nos populis ; civile avertite bellum.”** 
7 ly 


Contention, sister and companion of homicidal Mars,” as Homer says,|] 
: later arose in most states,” not without that shame which indicates, to 
s words, “the departure of divine protection, when enmity arises be- 


Ls Trés Joyeuse Hist, du bon Chev. t Regnier in Gouget Biblioth. Franc. ix. 332. 
Hock Gerbert und sein Jahrhundert, 82. | Ep.91. 4 Ep.13. ** Lucanii, jf iv. 


: tween those who are Bf the wana 'Ulood oO yo Wieaabt' eknt 
what was your country then ? “No more your country, but au im ious ¢ 
men conspiring to uphold their state by worse than heel deeds, iolatin 
ends for which our country is a name so dear, not therefore to be obeyec ad. 

were the intervals which beheld the long civil wars previous to the re 
dolph of Habsburgh, the disorders of the great schism, the wars of tl hi ait wo 
tions of Guelf and Gibeline, thezwars between the seigniors of Germany, an 
free towns during the miserable reign of Winceslaus of Bohemia, the rivalitie 
Burgundy and Orleans in France, of Habsburgh and of Luxembourg inG 
many.” ee 
In Italy, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the wars of private men were mi 
tiplied to the disturbance of all states. | Peter Damian describes these enmit 
thus: “A man kills another more powerful than himself, from whose son, after t 
“manner of the age, not after the laws of the gospel, he has to sustain war, ¢ 
avenger breathing slaughter and rapine.t 
In France, these petty wars and dissensions commenced about the year 103) 
In the twelfth centuries, the tactioins of Guelfs and Gibeline began to disturb i 
aly ; but it was not until the time of the heretical emperor, Frederic II., thi 
these first became serious.§ Then after Jong striving, the divided citizens cam r 
blood, and one party chased the other with much injury forth. This was 
great moral plague which devastated that noble land during the thirteenth, ont 
teenth, and part of the fifteenth centuries. The name of Gibeline was first us 
to designate those who followed the family of the emperor Frederic I., and d 
sired its domination in Italy. The Gnelfs on the contrary were those who di 
liked that domination. “ These latter,” as Muratori remarks, “ did not hatet 
empire, or refuse to obey the emperor; but they detested the race of that F 7 
eric I., who had destroyed so many Italian cities, and, therefore, when it was 
question of choosing between a Frederic IL., or an Otho IV., of the race of 
Welphs of Este, they immediately declared for the latter. Moreover. wheney 
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there was a collision between the empire and the Church, they stood by @ 
Church, knowing that not even the emperor himself was exempt from its jur sii 
tion. These factions divided not only states, but cities, and even families uw 
single houses, brethren being ranged against brethren with indescribable fury: 
“ When Count Gottfred died,” says an old writer, “ there arose such a dise 
between the Counts of Languscho, and of Turriani, that if the stones had pe od 
‘ Pax fiat,’ peace would have been impossible.”§ Petrarch gives a sad picture: 
an Etrurian race, distracted by factions—“ You behold nothing safe some | 
inhabitants of this region, you hear of nothing peaceable, you fee! nothing hum: 
sf 


* Pyth. Od. iv. + Lib. iv. Epist. 17. t Murat. Antiq Italics. xxtif 
€ Jac. Malveccii Chronic Brix. vii. 103, ap. id. Rer. It. Script. xiv. | Antiq. [tw eF 
| Gualvanei de la Fiamma Hist, Mediolanens. c. 311. ap. Muratori, tom, xi, Rer. Ins t 
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on — Si and all things like the works of demons.”* Our 
has made us familiar with these scenes. Where be these enemies ? 
Montagne! See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, that heayen 


yp? 
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ee, and the local wars ot the feudal nobles, who so often desolated the 
ry around them, or sought to punish or Pri each other. ‘ When such 


yexcuse.” Reader, you will recollect with esis reserve we spoke: in the second 


ook c of those who dwelt within the feudal towers, only endeavoring to show that 
1 th e was a chance for such men to enter on the way of blessed life. You will 
not then tax me now with contradiction, ifI present before you many of that class, 


: eruel tigers, who never lay aside their ferocity. “ Lust in their hearts, and 
a mi: perdi in their hands, they roam * the earth to prey upon each other.” The 


T 
q 
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ic power, but raging to pursue the eect and all such as honor truth ! "The 
! 4 imop9ov of Homer, was now changed into a darker term. ‘“ Church de- 
-stroyer,” was the surname of the count de Chalons, in the time of Louis VII. 
He it was who massacred the monks of Cluny, whom his ancestors so dearly 

- Toved.t In the reign of King John in England, there was in the English army 
i n F Poitou, aman named Enguerrand, of immense stature, and of a cruel heart. 
h was his ferocity, that he often broke the gates of churches, whence he was 
erally called Brise-Moutiers, The churches were often exposed to pillage, 
= as fast as violent men deprived them of their property, the faithful hastened 

to make fresh donations, though at the risk of being again plundered.{ The ab- 
bot Suger, in his history of Louis le Gros, says of Eudes, count of Corbeil, “ hom- 
inem, non hominem quia not rationalem sed pecoralem.” Suger wrote to 
Louis le Jeune, to tell him that some of his barons were but ravenous wolves let 


| | loose upon the land. “ Their life was but a battle and a march, and, like the 


ny kings of France were obliged to march at the head of their armies against 
disturbers of the public peace. Thus Philip Augustus made war upon Hé- 
de Charenton as also upon Robert de Beaujeu and the count of Chalons ; but 
of these wars I shall have occasion presently to speak more in detail. In Italy the 
me class of tyrannic men existed. Pope Innocent thus speaks of Eccelino de Ro- 
1 u mana, “ Under the form of a human countenance, with a bestial mind, thirsting for 


+ Bpist, xi, xii. + Capefigue, Hist. de Phil. Auguste, i. 85. 
tSt. Victor, Tableau de Paris, i, 214. 
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Christian blood, he carries on an teh ptacable war apie to i 
of humanity. Not content with raging against the bodies, he infus 
of corruptors of Catholic faith, death into the souls of men.”* The ¢ 
icle of Asti declares that he delighted in killing men, and in the act 0 hede 
human blood.+ Such is a brief outline of the chief disorders which d 
world, during the ages of faith. I have not sought to palliate or suppr 
The study of history, I am aware, will enable men to proceed with the picture 
as dark colors as any faney can desire. But we must resign such employment 
others, and inquire now what became of the peaceful race amidst such t) oub 
and assuredly it will be a grand spectacle after surveying them to behold, «tl 
glorious city of God, in this pilgrimage of time, amidst the impious living | 


faith, and expecting by patience the stability of the eternal seat.”’t 






















CHAPTER II. 


=22%1RMS, slaughter, flames, and blood, float in fearful vision before o 
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# eyes, when lo! a sound of prayer, as from a vast concordant multitude 











7 May thy kingdom's peace, 
Come unto us ; for we, unless it come, 
With all our striving, thither tend in vain.”§ 





AR 
These are the blessed peace-makers, that glorious fellowship of saintiy men, who 
varied ministering to the will of God, as angels upon earth, shall now be the ot 
ject of our investigation, as far as can be attested by human memorials, whie 
here are limited, for in the trials of a disordered world these souls disiring pe 
only rise for a moment upon the surface, to disappear again in the refinin 
flame. it 

In order to signify the purport of this first act, in which they will apy ear A 
us, we may adopt, as an expressive sentence, that which is prefixed to one divi- 
sion of the history of Leopold William, Archduke of Austria, son of the secon 
Ferdinand, composed by Nicolas Avancin, who sums it wp as showing “ the de 
sire which he had of peace in the midst of war.” It is of this desire that I h ay 
now to speak. 


“ Pacem super Israel ;” such was the prayer, during ages of faith, of alls 


“I 
er 


* Ap. Murat. Antiq. Ital. diss. 1 + C. 2. Ap. id. Rer. tt ea | 
t St. August. de Civ. Dei, i. 1. § Dante, Purg. xi, par 





oO ek were egadpalted by Tertullian as “ Sacerdotes pacis,” by Clemens Alex- 
ndrinus, as “ the peaceful soldiers of Christ,”* by St. Bernard, as “ the order 
of the pacific, far above all others ;’+ and the diffusion of whom throughout the 


 plood-thirsty savages into mild, and humane, and affectionate men ; had banished 
from their hearts all selfishness, which is the distinguishing mark of barbarism, 

















fact, these most cruel of the barbarians became the most zealous lovers of peace, 
insomuch, that more than thirty of their kings and queens left their thrones in 
order to serve God in the tranquillity of the cloister. The Franks themselves 
now gloried in a new character. The herald, whom they sent to Morvan, the 
_ chieftain of Brittany, warning him of the folly of becoming an enemy to the em- 
i sror Lewis, said to him, “ The Franks are invincible in war, but pacific, full of 
religion and humanity, and never taking up arms without regret.”§ The very 
~ changes of names which were made in so many places, as at Beneventum, which 
. merited its former sinister tithe by the slaughter of 30,000 Samuites, indi- 
3 the new pacific views which followed the introduction of Christianity.|| 
“The Longobards, too, had been terrible, but when they renounced Arianism, 
and embraced the Catholic faith, they contended with other nations,’ says Mu- 












tori, “in piety, clemency, justice, and humanity, so that the people were happy 
under them.” In short, historians of the middle age in general estimate the 
titles to admiration, of both states and individuals, by the desire which they 
~ evinced of peace. Thus, all that we read of the chief citizens of Pisa, in 1199, 


ally meek, pacific character was deemed one of the glories of that people, while 
the warlike temperament of Genoa was traced to itsold Ligurian blood. In those 


, after the manner of the Gentiles, who had here a temple of Bellona ;” 
th of this city the prophecy of Michael Scot declares, 


** Piscis ut unda foret, sic pace Placentia floret.”’tt¢ 


Other cities, as Padua, gloried in their love of peace. “ Mild, quiet, pacific,” 
“says an ancient writer, “are the Paduans, therefore, their diligence is turned more 
to discipline than to arms; thinking that there should be more splendor and glory 


* Protrepticus, c. xi. + De Conversione, 21. + Dunham, Hist. of the Germ. Empire, ii. 58. 


_ § Ap. Fauriel. Hist. de la Gaul Merid. iv. 80. ] Italia Sacra, viii. 4. 
4 Antiq. Ital. diss, xxiii. ** Gesta Innocent, iii. ¢. 46. | 


_ + Chronic. Placentinum, ann. 1336, ap. Mur. Rer. Ital Script. xvi. 





men are first collected together so as to form a republic. ‘Therefore, 
contemplate glorious fame, they seek that renown especially which, | 
has followed letters. For by discipline and learning men provide for t 
ment and utility of present and of future times, whereas the fame of soldiers 
not rarely buried with them in the grave.”* Thus, in fine, over rere - 
have been inscribed the line which is read on the portal of the ancient ¢ 
St. Peter, at Louvain, alluding to its origin :— d 
































“ Mars Petro cessit, pro clavibus hasta recessit.” 


Serving with faithful love, until iniquity should pass, and all principality an 
human power be evacuated, and God be all in all, the Catholiesociety was taugh 
to refer all use of temporal things to the fruit of earthly peace in the earthly 
city, and in the celestial city to the fruit of heavenly peace.t+ The constant oice 
of its chief authority on earth was that “in the good of peace is comprised a " 

good,” as Clement IV. remindgd the citizens of Florence.t Every tongue that 


4 


ventured to admonish it, would repeat, with the counsellor of kings, that “9 ner 
ever Jesus Christ is, there is peace and union.”§ Every teacher that its cout 
voice proclaimed remarkable, dwelt upon this theme, and showed that peace 
whether internal of the breast, or external in the condition of the times, or super- 
nal in the peace of eternity, was the way of God, all whose paths are peace, whose 
name is the God of peace,|| with whose favored people the word peace signifie ied 
every good,{ and whose providential government of the world was known ‘0 
have had, from the beginning, no other object but the restoration of peace to fal- 
len man ; so that Gotfried, of Viterbo, remarks that his own nave. which sig i. 
fies the peace of God, aptly belongs to him, as the author of a work called Pan - 
theon, which contains the whole history of man from the creation.** . 

Let us hear speak some of the guides of men in ages of faith. “ Peace,” says 
St. Bonaventura, “ is the language of heaven, for Christ, who came from heave ny 
spoke that language, as when he said, after his resurrection, ‘ Pax vobis”? T 
angels, too, who are citizens of heaven, spoke it, saying, ‘ In terra pax ;? and th : 
apostles, taught by Christ, were to speak it on their mission, saying, when the ; 
entered a house, ‘ Pax huie domui.’”’++ Taught and formed by these divine in- 
structions we find on every page of the history of the middle ages traces of p a 


fic hearts, diffusing a radiance through the darkest gloom, still shining mirs AC 
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* Comment. Savonarole, Lib. i. ap. Murat. Rer. Ital. Script. xxiv. x 

-¢ St. August, de Civ, Dei, xix. 14. t Ap. Martene Thes, Anecdot. tom. ii. 436. 

§ Lamentations de Salmon. 134. 

| Rom, xv. Philin. 9. Heb. xiii. 20. 2 Thess. iii. 16. 2 Cor. xiii. +? 
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like those tapers round the body of St. Hugh, which ancient writers say 
e borne from London to Lincoln, in great wind aud rain, without being ex 
guished ;* looking, from that tranquillity, like lamps into the world’s stor my 
; like stars, while clouds are passing by, which wrap them from the veiw 
‘ ; foandern seamen. They who, from the desire of eloquent harangues to show 
e excellence and good of peace, refer to these ancient books, may, perliapsy 
experience a disappointment ; for, in ages of faith, men were less rhetorical. 

_ “What shall I say of peace, or of the praise of peace ?” exclaims St. Augustin s 
“Your affections anticipate my words. I will not continue. I cannot; I anv 
F weak. Let us defer all praise of peace till we arrive at that country of peace, 
There we shall be able to praise it where we shall more fully possess it. Jerusa~ 





lem is the vision of peace, and all who po-sess and Inve peave are blessed there 
for evermore.”+ Yet there was a language in which these lovers of peace ou 
earth could testify their desire. Witness these altars in so many churches, and 
__ especially in regions often devastated by war, like Belgium, which are consecrated 
under the invocation of St. Mary of peace. Over one in the church of St, 
Nicholas, at Brussels, there is inscribed, “ From war deliver us as from pestilence’ 
and famine.” Even in the streets and squares of Catholic cities, as in that capital, 
| "were placed solemn sentences deprecating war. Over the door of an ancient cu- 


_ riously-carved house in Beauvais, near the cathedral, I read inscribed, “ Pax huic 
” 





| domui. In te Domine speravi: non confundar in sternum.” Artists were rep- 
| _‘xesenting, like Callot, in horrible imagery, the miseries and calamities of war, 
| while others sought to express, in carved stone, the prayer of fervent souls, that 
| the mountains might receive peace for the people, and the hills justice. To 
ot hers, finally, forming, no doubt, the vast undistingnishable multitude who, 
q % ‘om the depth of their souls, desired the countenance of the pacific king, was 
a ft the gift of tears, which, in the worst of times, was their resource and the 
ae niversal language. 
| We read of St. Genevieve, in the time of Attila, that whenever she looked up 
| j te the sky her eyes filled with tears. Thus did she and countless others comply 
‘ with the injunction, “ Rogate que ad pacem sunt Jerusalem.” I said in the be- 
/ L ginning that men who followed in the track of ages which had heard the Chureli,- 
i nee J not be told of the horrors which afflicted her from wars and violence. Her 
children, though nurtured in divinest lore, had yet been conversant with books of 
- poets and chronicles, whose wild but holy talk had not left even their sweetest 
‘yee 's ignorant of what she suffered. “ Thus the dark tales which history doth 
unfold, they knew, but not, methinks, as others know; for they weep not.” We 
_ cannot open any of the familiar letters of the middle ages, of which we have such 
i: Immense collections, though a modern author has not been able to discover any, 







* Dorlandi Chronic. Cartus. Lib. iii. c. 13. 
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- without finding traces of the same desire. ian of them bw ‘he: od ( 
6 Pacem et caritatem diligere,” bal a *) ne 
“ Gerbert, whose calamities we have already noticed, calls to witness th % a 


of Gaul, its kings and nobility, that all he asks is peace: “ Non aurum poscimu: 


non predam requirimus ; sola caritas est, quam interruptam reposcim 


the Emperor Otho he says, “To you, to your father, and your ci 
_ evinced the purest faith amidst enemies and weapons, through wilderne ‘ 
haunts of robbers, in hunger and thirst, in cold and heat. Wearied by s0 so many 
tempests I should have preferred death to not seeing the son of Cwesar reign, who 
was then a captive. I have seen him and rejoiced ; and I wish it may be ; . 
mitted me to rejoice unto the end, and to finish my days with you in peace.”+ — 
Ratherius, bishop of Verona, writes to the Empress Adelheid, to beg that sh 
would procure peace and deliverance from his adversaries while he is engaged iu i 
building the church of St. Mary. “ If it be true that Nanno endeavors to per- 
suade all my enemies desiring my destruction, I beg that by your power you will 
preserve my life a short time longer, until I shall have completed the structure 
of the church of the blessed mother of God.”t Peter of Blois, writing to a fi 
eign bishop, reminds him of the words of the prophet: “ Seek the peace of thee ity 
to which the Lord hath made you migrate, for in its peace will be your peace 5” 
and concludes that such is the duty of all Cliistiaus.§¢ We shall see as we pro- 
eved, how generally this was understood, One ancient author relates an inapen es- 
sive example, In the month of October, in 1338, “ in the silence of the nigh®* 
he tells us, “ there appeared certain persons in the Church of St. Maria, Trans- 
tiberi, who cried, Peace, Peace ! uttering no other words. The people, hearing 
of this, went to the houses of the Ursinis and Colonnas, who were enemies, and 
made peace between them in a manner miraculous.”|| It is a fact which we must 
notice early, that it was with the hearts and minds of the pacific that the people 
in the middle ages sympathized. id 
They were lambs, not wolves, that the pastors of the churches had then to ad ; 
and in desires, at least, pacific were the nations whom cruel men urged on to by ate 
tle§ In the reign of Edward III. every thing had been done to make the En- 
glish love war. After the battle of Crecy, being thoroughly weary of it, when 
the chancellor, wishing to rouse a false honor, addressing the Commons, exelai ned, 
“ What, then ! should you wish a perpetual peace?” “ Yes, indeed, we wish 
and would accept it,” was their reply. A Genoese historian of the thirteenth ¢ 
tury says, that in general it is necessary to compel men to engage in vessel i 2 


that the readiness of his countrymen to fight on one occasion was a remarkable 


* Ap. Martene vet. Script. Collect. i. p. 733. + Ap. Duchesne, iv. — 
t Ap. Pez Thes. Anecd. tom. vi. 98. § Epist. Ixxxix. 
| Sagacio et Pet. Gazata Chronic. Regiense ap. Mur. Rer, It, Script. xviii. 
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exce ption.* In 1169, the forces of Pisa and Genoa were about to engage, when 
suddenly Guido de Mercato, consul of Pisa, rode forth, armed cap-a-pie ; and 
- coming up to the consul of Genoa, said humbly, “ Why should there be this day 
a mortal combat between us? It would please me, and all that are on my side, 
; ‘fit should also seem good to you, that there should be nobattle. Peace is more 
“3 to be desired by you than war, and I for my city pions by all means for peace. 
: | Answer me, then, quickly, before our troops engage.” “ What sort of peace do 
a you desire ?” asked Roger, the Genoese consul : “ He is the enemy of God who 
a despises peace. Truly I too desire peace with you ; ei I deprecate a deceitful 
_ peace, and fear lest it may be such that you propose.” To whom the consul of 
Pisa answered, “ God knows that with sincerity and a pure heart I ask for peace.” 
When, having called a council, the peace was declared and ratified.+ The history 
of Germany presents a scene of the same kind, which shows the chiefs themselves 
the foremost in meeting peace. In 1198 Odoacer, hearing of the emperor’s death, 
entered Bohemia, to recover possession of it, at the head of an army, declaring 
i war against his brother ; but Henry, abhorring civil war, and moreover, wishing 
‘not evil but well to his beiehier, in the very night before the intended battle, hav- 
ing held a secret council with his friends, both armies being ignorant of what passed, 
called his brother to a conference, at which he expressed his desire of peace, and his 
wish to remove the obstacles to it. Then the two princes gave each other the right 
hand in pledge of friendship, and returned to their tents. Early the next morning 
each army was onthe march home, Henry returning to Moravia, having resigned 
Bohemia to his brother.t But still, in general, it was the popular voice that ad- 
vocated peace. When the treaty was made between Philip Augustus and Count 
Philip of Flanders, which, according to the chronicles of St. Denis, was made “‘ as 
‘if miraculously, being made without effusion of blood, the people,” we read, “ in 
their joy rendered thanks and praise to our Lord, who had thus saved those who 
trusted in Him.’’§ 
The exclamation of the people of Regium, in 1806, “ Moriantur milites et ha- 
-beamus pacem,” and that of all the Italians, according to the same chronicle, in 
_ 1331, “ Vitat Rex Bohemisw et pacem habeamus !”|| are other instances, which 
“might easily be multiplied. O, how many amiable sons of the people, like others 
found within the castles of nobility, would have responded to the complaint 


of Schiller’s hero in the “ Wallenstein!’ “Tell me, where is the end of all this 
abor,—this grinding labor,—that has stolen my youth, and left my heart un- 


cheered and void, my spirit uncultivated asa wilderness? This camp’s unceasing 


ft 


din, the trumpet’s clang, the never-changing round of service and parade, give 
nothing to the heart, the heart that Jongs for nourishment. There is no soul in 


* Jac. de Varagine Chronic. Jan. pars v. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom. ix. 

+ Caffari, Annal. Genuens, Lib. ii ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. vi. 

t Chronic, Monast. Admontensis ap. Pez Script. Rer. Austriac. § Ad. an, 1184. 
J Sagacio et Petr. Gazata Chron. Regiense ap. Mur. Rer. It. Scr. xviii. 
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this insipid business. A ane The vers 
Cowley addressed to Falkland express the same thought : a 


“ He is too good for war, and ought to be “ ld 
As far from danger as from fear he’s free,” ) 


tebe 4 


“Those men alone, et 
Whose valor is the only art they know, 
Were for sad war and bloody battles born.” 
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“ God has created iron for cultivating the earth, not for slaying men,” sa _ 


Antonio de Guevara, writing to the constable of Castile. Writers of the 1 mid 
age extol Galen, for arguing contrary to the Stagyrite, that the formation of t f th 
human body, which is without weapons of itself, shows man to have been born n fi 
gentleness. They knew that youth tamed and made innocent by the true disci 
pline is content with its own pacific sports and limbs undecked with trophies o 
success of war, Possessing its naked arms, not even the ivory shoulder borne] ) 
the Pelopide would inspire it with envy. ‘“ Oh, singular serenity of writing ! 
exclaims Richard of Buri. “ We see the Creator of the world, at whose treme 
dous name every knee should bow, stooped down to write, as if to teach ever 
generous vouth that fingers were given to men for writing rather than for war. 
You smile perhaps ; but certain it is, that many in these ages resembled in di Ps ; 
sition, if not in feature, the young page, of whom the warrior thus speaks in t 
Lord of the Isles :-— on 


iz a 


* Alas, poor child ! unfitting part 
Fate doom'd when, with so soft a heart, 
And form so slight as thine, 
She made thee first a pirate’s slave, 
Then, io his stead, a patron gave 
Of wayward lot like mine ; 
A landless prince, whose wandering life 
Is but one scene of blood and strife.’ 


fh 





i 
’ The universal joy expressed at all terminations of war in the middle ages w 
sufficiently significative of what the nations loved. What Cicero says was the he 
more than ever true: “ Nothing was so popular as peace.’’t Gaufred, cano n ¢ 
St. Barbara, iu Normandy, writes thus to a friend: “ After finishing the le 
which I intended sending to you, lo! a new day has risew on our regions, and tl 
divine clemency has poureda bright light into our sad hearts ; for peace is made b 
tween the king and his sons, and so peace, long an exile, comes back to us, ‘ 
return thanks to the just and merciful Creator, who wounds and heals, who s rik 
and makes whole again.”{ The Spanish chronicles, relating the victories of th h 
Christian arms over the Moors, are chiefly eloquent in describing the peac coh 


consequences ; “ In every direction arose stately monasteries, those fortresses of th 


7 
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‘df eal iy matins, or sounding the angelus at the solemn hour of evening.” “ After 
the defeat of the French,” says an ancient historian, “ when the storm of war 
seemed to be pussed from Italy, every one hoped that she would at length enjoy 
| the long-desired peace ; so in sure hope of quiet, with minds full of confidence, 
men offered up their prayers at every altar. I also, as if emerged from a com- 
yy " on danger, or as if escaped from shipwreck, resolved to fear no more, and to 
ring my writing to an end,”’* 
_ Thus again, in 1358, when universal peace was made in Italy, in the city of 
Milan, there were processions, we read, and litanies by clergy and laity, and games 
0 ‘all kinds, and infinite joy.+ And again, in 1293, when, by the grace of God, 
s another historian says, ‘“ the kings of Hungary and Bohemia, with the dukes 
of Austria and Bavaria, were brought to concord, the earth rejoiced at the peace. 
he duke of Austria, invited by the king of Bohemia, entered his dominions to 
sit the queen hissister, and similarly the king of Bohemia visited Vienna, when 


























was solemnly entertained, all men praising the clemency of our Saviour for 
- the tranquillity of peace.’’t 

| _ “See what are the temporal fruits of peace,” says St. Bernardine of Sienna ; “all 
Bites are filled with joy ; agriculture flourishes when martial fury interrupts not 
the process of nature ; men travel securely,—no robber is feared by the way ; do- 
~ mestic virtues reign ; cities are adorned by the aris; the flocks and herds are led 
| to pasture to the sound of flutes and pipes ; the woods are made tame ; houses are 
built ; families are multiplied ; merchants go and return in safety ; the tranquil- 
a ry of monks is preserved ; the offices of the Church are celebrated without in- 


od is honored and fructified amidst the multitude of people ; every one 
has his rights ; no one complains of injustice.”§_ The ancient writers bear wit- 
ness to the truth of this statement. ‘‘ No sooner did the Cisalpine nations breathe 


invocation of the mother of God, and persons of all ages and conditions engaged 
in this undertaking with one heart and soul ; fathers and sons, beardless boys and 
arried men, from the lowest to the highest rank ; and it did not shame noble 
atronsin purple and precious robes to toil under the weight of vile burdens. Of- 
ferings were daily brought with festive rights and music, and to the music of sa- 
‘ered bells ; not through ostentation, or as a spectacle of vanity, but to express the 
Reetlowings of a true piety. Towns and villages contended with each other in 
ese gifts, and even from other states numbers came with offerings. This was in 
1621, and for some months the whole city had but one object in view, nor any 





; * Carpesani Comment. srorum Temporum, Lib, x. ap. Martene vet. Script. Collect. tom. v. 
__ ¢ Chronic. Mutinense ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom. xv. 
; Chronicon Claustro-Neoburgense, ap. Pez Script. Rer Aust. tom. i. §$ Serm. xi. 1. 
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day was void of ceremonies, Already the august oi sPehirtelapave se wit! 
mirable beauty, and showed the distinct chapels and the spherical ‘teeinl 
which by a certain new device, was to rise into an arched vault ; when sud el 
warlike fury announced with the din of trumpets dispelled our joy, and gave si 
nal of wide and enduring desolation.”* a 

“At this time,” says Albert de Ripalta, in his annals of Placentia, “ peace y 
proclaimed between all the powers of Italy, so that the prophetic sentences seme 
fulfilled—behold the days of desired felicity succeed : it is a time of delight for us 
Let all that flourish rejoice with me. Wars cease ; love reigns, every one crowned 
with flowers exults: and then the joy of the people of Placentia corresponded 
the peace ; and the Lord looked down benignly from heaven upon our city, ar 
we began to construct a new church, and the bishop came in procession with al UT 
the clergy and people, and solemnly laid the foundations: and the next day ther 
was a woundrous office for the souls of the dead who had been buried under the 
old church, and such was the multitude of persons bearing tapers in their hands, 
that from the fragments whichwemained after the office, five hundred pounds of 
wax were collected.”+ 

Similarly as soon as Milan found herself at peace under Azo Visconti, the his- 
torians of that city are filled with admiration at the beautiful churches, towe i 
and cloisters, which were immediately commenced.t How remarkable is it to ob- 
serve whole nations actuated like one man by the spirit of the wise king, who said, 
“ Now Jehovah gave peace, therefore, I thought to build a house to his name,”§ 
Thus was verified the sentence of Richard of St. Victor, that, “by prosperity, 
which dissolves evil men into themselves, and deprives them of God, the good 
are nourished to good things, and protected from evil.”’|| 

Some modern authors would make us believe that the French sophists of the 
last century, “ were the first to advocate those profound and permanent interests of 
the human race, which are inseparably connected with a love of peace ; that they, 
above all the earlier teachers, stripped the image of war of the delusive glory, 
which it took in the primitive ages of society, and turned our contemplation from 
the fame of the individual hero to the wrongs of the slaughtered millions.” ‘ 

It is to be lamented, that men of ability should thus fall into the style of hose: 
writers, who possess no other qualification than a deplorable facility of making 
vague and sonorous sentences. We shall know how to estimate the justice of 
such accusations, before arriving at the end of this book ; but even already w e 
can discern the imprudence of the zeal which prompts them, regardless of the 
terrible field for recrimination, supplied in the tendency of modern opinions, and 
in the facts which attest their power. For if the guides of men, in ages of faith, 


* Carpesani Comment. suorum Temporum, Lib. vii. ap. Martene vet. Script. Collect. tom. v. 
+ Annales Placentini, ap. Mur.Rer. It. Script. tom. xx. 7 
¢ Gaulvanei de la Flamma de Reb, Gest. ap. IL. xii. 81 Reg. = 
| De Contemplatione, ii. c. 19. 
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) a: wile a of Mishekiste his rival, those who now direct the prb- 
nd, on what account they consider that a poet should be admired ? they 
n it indeed reply, like the pedantic moralist, “on account of his making met 
better citizens,” but assuredly the former with the strictest justice could then re- 
} eat the great tragedian’s words, and say, “this you have not done, but on the 
ir , being good and generous, you have made them unholy, adulterers, foud 
of glory and of war, and of insurrection. You did not receive theny from us such. 
Unlike what they are now, they were then breathing piety and love, and less 
jm ified for war than for peace.’’* 
© We wereat all times,” they might continue, “ for peace : you began with insur- 
rection ; the very hymns of your chiefs sounded like a war-song under the vaults 
f Worms. The old cathedral trembled at the new sounds of that Lutheran tu- 
mu aN whieh terrified the birds in their obscure nests at the top of the towers. We 
sane and maintained, you have divided kingdoms ; and upon the heights encir- 
_ cling towns, where we placed churclies and monasteries of brethren, who were to 
"pray for peace, you have mounted your artillery, turning into batteries the walls that 











































were for abbeys reared. Are mountain valleys under your government? They 
| _ present nothing but fortresses and citadels—maguzines and men of arms. Are an- 
| a cient cities? Their venerable sanctuaries of peace, adorned with all the precious 
i= works of contemplative art, are converted into barracks for your legions. We 
knew the calamities of war from the invasion of barbarians, and from the lvcal 
quarrels of petty tyrants openly wicked, who waged it on a small scale, not for 
glory ov for empire, but, like the Ursinis and Coionnas, for life.+ Yow inflicted 
them through system, as the result of national and honorable struggles, though 
t your victories were not the solid joy of happy men, as St. Augustin says, ‘but 
the vain solace of the miserable, incitements to the restless, to perpetuate other 
evils’t Our wars, when not necessary and just, were the result of passion, and 
denounced, stigmatized as evil. Your wars are systematic, You make war by 
system upon distant countries, for some frivolous pretext, in order to preserve 
your own citizens from rebellion ; you wage wars by system, to maintain an 
“equilibrium of nations, which iil otherwise, thanks to the effects of your revo- 
Jntions, prey upon each other. Truly our neighbors, since you have taught them 
* our philosophy, can heip us toaceomment on the text. What a contrast is there 
_ between the genius whieh presides over these palaces, in which the battles of 
tal every age are represented in order, as an inscription on their front. declares, to 
_ proclaim all the glories of en and the mind which imagined and admired 
‘that poor coin of the middle ages, containing the figure of St. Elizabeth, holding 
~ achureh in her hand with this motto, © Sancta Elizabeth, gloria reipublice ?” Alas, 
| I doubt if the warlike fame of these sons would now rejoice the dead, nceording 


to the Homeric notion.”§ 





* Aristoph. Rane. * Carpesani Comment. suor. Temp. iii. 
_ § De Civ. Dei, iti, 17. ¢ Od. xi. 450. 











How vain is modern rhetoric bofore the reality of things ! Baroph se ’ 
covered over with pacific, as it is now with military institutions, «| 
have fled the sounds that soothed life then—the mystery and the majest 
ligion, the joy, the exaltation, and the peace ?” We have seen by wink 1 
the youthful mind was then moulded. Images or symbols of peace, the esti 
of the boy bishop, or of the prince of youth, with his processions sanction 
the clergy, or the decoration of little altars on certain days of universal jo} 
seemed not opposed to the cultivation of that heavenly childhood to wh 
Christ has promised the kingdom of heaven ; but rude men scorned the Chure : 
for accepting with love whatever puerile decorum prompts ; and now the child x 
ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred name,” as Cowper says, “ swells with ¢ 
unnatural pride, and lifts his baby-sword. This infant arm becomes the blood- 
iest scourge of devastated earth ; whilst specious names, learnt in soft childhood’s 
unsuspecting hour, serve as the sophisms with which manhood dims bright rea- 
son’s ray, and sanctifies the sword upraised to shed the blood of hapless men.” 


Trugeus, who could not hear a boy make use of the word spear, without crying 
. | 
out 
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‘Abnidas ; ov mavéer ueurnuévov A6n1Sas ryuiv ; 


and who quarrelled with him when he heard that his father’s name was Lamachus, 
because it resembled in sound : 


"Avépos BovAoudyov cai cAavomuadyov rivds vids, 


could seldom have a respite from irritation now.* Our public spectacles—our 
palaces—our museums—our paintings, would all seem to announce war either 
present orimpending. The reyviraz rv wokeute@r, and the arts which minis- 
ter to the vilest luxuries, are alone in great repute. A nation may thus appear, 
like the Athenians of old, as described by the Corinthians, “ bold and daring be- 
yond their power, and full of hope in dreadful emergencies ;”+ but Christians, 
jn ages of faith, desired not such renown. Curious it is to find the heathen poet — 
representing Minerva, as exhorting the Furies to refrain from infusing the mar- 
tial spirit, like the heart of cocks, into her chosen citizen— jog 


~ 


Myo’ tgeAovo’ as kapdiay alAexrdpwr, a 


"Ev rois uors a6roiéty idpr 6ys”Apy 
Euguatér re nai rpos AAAHAOVS Opaddr,t 


when we behold the image of that bird that most delights itself in war, now 
chosen to supplant the lily, which betokened peace, as the emblem of nations i} 
Assuredly it is difficult to believe those pacific, who so proclaim themselves. 
Their guides often resemble men described by Peter of Blois in these terms: 
«They pretend peace, and nourish hatreds: they speak of fraternity, a and excit 


enmities: they are full of anger, contention, envy, detraction: they say — 







* Aristoph. Pax, 1291. + Thueyd. i. 71. ¢ isch. Eumen. S61. 
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pea Ge and frat is no peace.”’* And are we to believe that these are the men 
who first stripped the image of war of delusive glory 2? What skills their pro- 
testations or the panegyrics of their admirers, wheu we see them every day veri- 
fying what the prophet long ago announced of them?  “ Mordent dentibus et 
_predicant pacem.” When we see the fruits of their sowing to be injuries, sus- 
; icions, enmities, treasons ; when, if they ever desire peace, it is only with the 
powerful, as when Abimelech came to Isaac on seeing him prosperous, when if 
they can triumph they make a solitude and call it peace. 
It isin modern times that man, after perfecting the arts of destruction, has 
_Teart to name all hurtful things, as formerly while continuing in charity, be had 
- imposed names on all the innocent creatures of the sanctified muse, and had 
P. taught the office of each choir of angels whom he knew familiarly by their titles, 
their employments, and their beauty. That Great Britain always gains by war 
js a maxim that we have not inherited from Catholic times, when the desire of 


_every people was that expressed in the old line— 




























“ Pacem, felicitatem, sanitatem per omnia secula tribuat Deus.”+ 


~ But we need not leave modern literature to find proof of what I advance here. 
j For who has not remarked the scorn, and the bitter taunts with which Catholic 
: ‘nations were spoken of by men of the new discipline, for the very reason that 
they were not trained to war! cance tavern in their ae Maen of ten 


it “« Whose easier business 'twere to serve their Lord, 
High up in Heaven, with songs to hymn His throne, 
" And practised distances to cringe, not fight.”t 







Truly the heroes of their predilection are not exactly imitators of an angelic type. 
Janiel Heinsius can hardly find words adequate to express his sense of the war- 
ke glory of Gustavus Adolphus. He says, “that Mars shines in his counte- 
ance ; that he is the offspring of Mars, and Augustus, greater and better than 
antler ; ; that he was never a child, never a youth, but always a king; and 
that he is an object of admiration, like the sun.”§ Indeed, tha men who teach 
philosophy to kings of the new religions, formally eulogize Alexander, whom 
Dante placed with Dionysius, where the souls of tyrants given to blood and ra- 
pine wail aloud their wrongs. Fichte defends him from what he terms “ the mis- 
-Tepresentations of sentimental pigmies,” and declares that “it was a generous and 
glorious idea, which gave birth to the enterprise and made it successful.” “ Tell 
me not,” he continues, “ of the thousands who fell on his expedition, tell me not 


of his own early death: what greater deed was now left for him afier he had re- 
L 


_* Tract. Quales sunt. + Ap. Goldast. Alemannican. Antiq. tom, iii. preefat. 
_t Par. Lost. iv. § Orat. vii. 































“alized his idea than to adie?” How 4 student ova fia tal 0 
losophers would start if he came to such a sentence as this, on oe 
Thomas, or of any other Catholic writer of the middle ages ! Truly t 
praise that could be elicited for such heroes, from the lips of the schoolm en, Ww 
not exceed that of the poet— 


“ He is gone whom the world preferred to peace."’* 


Oh, with what solemn earnestness, with what majesty did they admonish kin 
“ That man carried with him to his grave,” says the English Chronicler, Willia 
of Newbridge, speaking of his contemporary Henry II., “ no part of those Tr ri 
spoils he had coveted so eagerly in life, risking his eternal salvation to 
them. He left to uuthankful heirs all that he had acquired with such toil a 
danger, and thus afforded a salutary lesson to many.”+ Ratherius of Veron 
cites the words of our Lord, “ By this shall all men know that you are my i 
ciples, if you have love one for the other,” and then adds, “ I love God, each o1 
will now reply, even the worst of all, even a tyrant, for, alas! hatred so mud 
abounds, that no one has more glory than, O horrible to say it, a murderer ; b 
no murderer or hater of his brother, however glorious in the eyes of the worl¢ 
hath any part in the kingdom of Christand of God.”{ He calls murderers me 
who made war through avarice or pride. St. Aldhelm, of Sherburn, denounce y 
in solemn verse vain glory, and all the vices which lead to horrid war.§ Bu 
in general, men who instructed kings in the middle ages, after they had sun 
their Litanies, in some of which was added, ‘‘ Ab appetitu inanis glorig,”| never 
supposed it necessary to say that wars for glory were sinful ; but, appealing t 
the conscience in general terms, they asked, with Alcuin, “ where will be the 
proud ambition of secular pomp when the spirit returns to the Lord who gave 
it "°F a 
“Q, wondrous and miserable condition of men,” exclaims Bartholomew de Ne 
Castro, “ O, wondrous prodigy of divine power! Those whom we so lel be 
held in glory are now prostrated. O ye, therefore, who glory in the world, learn 
that the turnings of this earth are in the hands of the Most High, and that besa 
the law of the Lord there is nothing durable. What profit is there in the fa . r 
and pomp of the sons of men, if laying aside the fear of Christ, you begin torn 
against the innocent, and afterwards are struck and removed by the hana o} “th e 
Lord ? Learn whom you ought to fear in heaven, and whom to love on e rth 
that you may dread the Lord of heaven, and never rise up against yourbrethren.™ ," 
The school, however, had its formal decisions, following the holy fathers, whie 


| ae 
* Lucan, ix. + Rer. Angl. ii, 26. , F 4y : 
{ Ratherius Ver. Epist. ad Omnes Fideles, ap. Martene vet. Script. ix. a a 
$S. Ald. de Octo Princip, Vitiis. ap. Canis, Lect. Antiq. i. cd 
| Ritus Vet. Senensis Ec. ap. Baluze Mis © Epist. lviii. ap. Canisii Lectionis Antiq. 
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it adduced 1 in all treatises on government. “ ‘To wage war upon neighboring coun- 
} ; = a it ‘ail with St, Augustin, “ and then to proceed against others, like Ninus, 
, vhc 9 was the first to wage such wars, and to attack and subdue nations through the 
de: sire of empire, is nothing but robbery on a great scale. Kingdoms so extended 
eee robberies, just as robberies are little kingdoms. Only when the evil 
s such increase that places are seized, cities occupied, and people subdued, 
4 Pasile of kingdom is applied to them, which changes nothing, for the eupidity 
o%, the same, onlv in this case there is added impunity.”* © If with the wish of 
k illing another,” says St. Bernard, addressing the Templars, and alluding to sec- 
“lar warfare, “ you should happen to be slain, you will die guilty of homicide. 
If you prevail, and with the will of conquering, or of punishing, should slay a 
| ‘man, you will live guilty of homicide : but it is not expedient for you, whether 
is or alive, conqueror or conquered, to be guilty of homicide.” The church 
_ knew the evils consequent on peace, but her voice was that of St. Augustin, who 


said that “ it was better to pay the penalty of indolence than to seek the glory of 


a 


3 ce , 


ie 


as and afford the impious spectacle of nation warring against nation.” + 

| Writing to king Athelred, and to the princes and people of Northumberland, 

, MA says, “‘ The sweetness of holy love often compels me to admonish you to 
maintain that peace which ought to be between you.” To the former he says, 
4 Amongst the good works, by which vou can ascend to heaven, are the charity of 
| - God, the love of men, and mercy to men, and patience and benignity to all men. 

Let no secular ambition, no desire of vengeance upon enemies impede your course, 











but run while vou have light, work while it is day, that you may come to eternal 
ig! t, and with Christ and his saints to everlasting glory. A king must not de- 
to seize the inheritance of others, for the rapacious shall never possess the 
ngdom of God. See how your predecessors perished on account of their rapines. 
Alas! how miserably will they be tormented in eternal pains! Have peace with 
each other, and benignity, and mercy, and justice ; and by concord let your king- 
dom be maintained. ve 

The sermon of J ne Gerson, chancellor of Paris, before the king of France and 
his nobles in 1408, beginning with the words of Isaiah, “ Veniat pax,” will show 
with what eloquence the scholastic and mystic wisdom of peace was announced to 
monarchs down to the close of the middle ages.§ Indeed, many of the ancient 
| laws and ordinances commenced with dec: aring that nothing betterthan peace can be 
~ obtained i in this life.|| But let us hear what was taught by laymen respecting 
| this beatitude. “ War,” says Sevedra, “is a violence opposed to the nature and 
: 7 Bead of man, whom God has formed in’ His own image, and to whom He has im- 


"parted a share of His power over all things for their preservation, but not for 
T he i ' 
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_ their destruction.”* That kings must prefer an honest pce to weil wg 
the maxim of every writer who touched upon the subject} 
Petrarch, in a letter to Andrew Dandolo, doge of Venice, after remind 
that he had from the first exhorted him to preserve Italy from war, ¢ 
thus : Beware, lest when nature has made you mild and pacific, and not you only 
but all your people, whose happiness depends, not ou the success of wars 
but on the maintenance of peace and justice, you sliould seem to be of the herd 
those who, as the psalmist says, ‘ thought iniquity in their hearts, and alld 
long urged battles” For nothing, I think, is more odious to God t 
when He has adorned you with some especial gift, or virtue, of your own | 2 
cord, to endeavor to become evil. Follow, then, not the fury of the vulgar, bi t 
your own nature, withdraw your foot while there is time, while, as vet, bet il 
the bitter and horrible threats of war, one can still hear pronounced the sweetes 
name of peace, that you may be called the peace-maker of Italy, and transit 7 
glorious title to posterity. I beseech and implore you ; I conjure you, by : 
love of virtue, by the love of yonr country, by the five wounds of Christ, througl 
which issued that most sacred and innocent blood which has redeemed us, not to 
despise this counsel.”’f 5 
In another letter to the same duke, he says, “‘ Though armed, think of peace, 
love peace, and be assured that you can win no more brilliant triumph, and en-— 
dow your country with no richer spoil than peace. When it is a question of 
war, I would use the words of Hannibal, who, though of all men the most war-— 
like, said, as if the words were extorted from his lips by Truth, that ‘a certain” 
peace is better and safer than a hoped-for victory.’ And if he, who burned 
with such a desire of conquering, and who disturbed peace throughout the whol : 
world, said this, what will be urged by the friend of peace? Will he not say, ) 
better and holier is a certain peace than a certain victory ; because the one is Be- 
plete with calm, and brightness, and grace, and the other with labor, and crime, 
and insolence ? What is pleasanter than peace? what sweeter? what happier 2 
Never can I understand what pleasure there can be ia making war upon men, 
who under other circumstances, would expose their breasts for your safety as for 
their own. They can tell this who feel an effeminate delight in the revenge of 
injuries, But it is better to forget than to punish, to appease than to destroy an en= 
emy. Gentleness is the part of men, rage of wild animals, and of those only the me t 
ignoble. If my voice can be heard in your grave deliberations, not only you will 
not reject peace when it approaches, but you will go forth to meet, and, with a 
close embrace, to welcome it, that it may remain with vou for ever.’’§ ia 
That the new law of forgiveness was binding even upon states, and that pub-_ 
lic measures opposed to it were the evil deeds of worldly men, was a lesson taught 
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ee who filled the see of Genoa : “It would be long,” be 
) tell of the victorious deeds of our state ; therefore, we shall only speak 
f these ; fur every city las duties to fulfil towards God, towards itself, 
5 friends, and towards itsenemies. It is bound to evince honor to God, 
e common benefits for itself, to give consolation to its friends, and, ac- 


or ing t to the evangelic rule, to show love to its enemies; but as worldly men 
er om to have victories over enemies than to show hel charity, after relat- 


vy well our city has fulfilled the three first of these obligations, we shall have 
k of its victories by arms in ancient and modern times.”* In fact, novel 
| » assertion may seem to those who only read Froissart, the historians of the 


ages speak in general with regret of all warlike deeds. It is not in their 
:.. an we should find a parallel to the seventh book of Cesar’s Commen- 


Ri 


I 2 sung not the slaughter of that field, for he came away from it with sadness 
i his heart ;” or these lines of Fulbert of Chartres :— 


‘** Salve summe pater, fer et omnibus integram salutem, 
Quicumque pacis diligunt quietem 
Et qui bella volunt, hos contere dextra potenti 
Trudens gehenne filios maligni.” 


Hear how Angelbertus speaks of the battle of Fontanet, at which he assisted as 
a combatant :— | 


ii ‘De fraterna rupta pace 
Gaudet Demon impius. e 
Gramen illud ros et imber 
Nec humectet puvia 
In quo fortes ceciderunt 
Prelio doctissimi. 

Laude pugna non est digna 
Ne canatur melode : 
Oriens, meridianus, 
Occidens vel Aquilo 
Plangent illos qui fuerunt 
Ilic casu mortui. 

Maledicta dies illa 

Nec in anni circulis 
Numeretur, sed radatur 
Ab omni memoria ; 

-Jubar solis illi desit ; 
Aurora crepusculo. 


* Jacobi de Voragine Chronic, Jauueus. ap. Mur. Rer. Ital. Script. ix. 
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The ana of St. Denis might justly praise the French for ¢ ? 
country against merciless invaders; and yet, speaking of the wars tema Ph 
of Valois and the king of England, they only say, “ This was a year “7 
and confusion ; for, between the two kings, there was nothing done which desery 
praise: but thechurches and the poor common people were aggrieved, tot hedi 
honor of all Christendom, which these princes ought to have sustained. m4 nil 

When James de Voragine speaks of the victory of his countrymen, the Genows 
over the Pisans, in 1245, which was in his day, he exclaims, “ But it would m 
compassion to mention what was the slaughter of the Pisans.”{ Relating bow fl 
Genoese and Venetians were about to engage, Raphagni Caresini, chancellor 9 
Venice, says, “It would have Sftened the hardest hearts of stone to see two « 
the most notable and powerful communities of the world intent upon destroyi 
each other by sea and land.”’§ 

Speaking of the wars of the Normans and others, another ancient writer says 
“ What tongue would suffice to describe all the desolations, and slaughter, an ( 
horror of every kind which followed! Alas! it would shame me to tell of at 
happened during that time in the Church of Christ : but these are the Divine judg: 
ments, which, though hidden to mortals, are yet, in the providence of God, 1 ver 
unjust,|| Otho of Frisingen, in this respect laudable, says, in his Prologue to th 
emperor Frederic I., that he esteems happy those who are now to write his ary, 
since there is a return of peace, and that the virtues of the reigning Cesar pro 
a long and happy rest to the people of the empire. It is in consequence of the en: 
couragement he draws from the cessation of war that he undertakes to record th 
deeds of Frederic.” 

Francis Carpensari of Parma begins his history of Italy, in his own times, w 
pathetic lamentations, on account of the wars of the French, under Louis % <I Le 
and Francis I., which had afflicted his country so long. “ Reflecting,” he =: ki 
“as to the cause of these evils, which have disturbed my days since my boyhood, T 
concluded that it was nothing else but the ambition of a few, than which no pesti- 
lence is more fatal ; for this it is which subverts both public and private tranquil- 


lity, as in the days of Marius, Sylla, Julius Cesar, and Pompey, Always it. nas 


q 
* From a MS, of the eleventh century in the ancient Abbey of St, Martial at Limoges. 
+ Ad. an. 1340. t Jac. Vorag. Chronic. Januens. Ap. Mur. Rer. It. Scrip nie 
§ Raph. Car, Continuat. Chronic. And. Danduli, ap. Mur. Rer, It, Script. xii. 
| Hist. Monast. S, Florentii, Salmar ap. Martene Vet. Script. Collect. t. v. 1084. a 
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elating the advice of Louis XIT., on his death-bed, to Francis I., to earry on the 
in Italy, he adds this terrible sentence : “‘ For as he thirsted after warlike deeds 
ei living, so going down to the dead, he had still the same solicitude, as if his 
mes would rest more softly when his ghost was appeased with human blood. 4 
Speaking of the war of two years between the kings of France and England, 
ed by the Castle of Gisors, in 1109, the chroniclers of St. Denis say, “ They 
me back to former love ; but before this could be, there were many innocent 
ople slain and destroyed.”{ And Suger calls that war “ an execrable perdition of 
mel ” Let us hear the preface of another historian. “ I know not, venerable 
m tk er, why you should have committed to me what you could execute better than 
any one else. You have commissioned me to write histories who are yourself full 
of histories, old and new. What I have written, therefore, is all to be ascribed 
tk ae command ; and if you should order my whole work to be thrown into the 
~ flames, I shall not be troubled. Four things, especially, seem to have excited the 
| a. ¢ batts to write histories :—the glory of praise, the hope of gain, the love of elo- 
quence, and a desire of imitation, of which I approve only of the last, and not even 
q ‘of that wholly, for will it profit you, or rather, how fatal will it not be to the sal- 
vation of your soul to emulate either Hector the brave, fighting for Troy, or dire- 
F ‘ful Achilles, for the Greeks, or the beautiful Turnus, or the pious A2neas, wag- 
__ ing war against each other, or, to go farther back still, the giants, as they say, sons of 
earth, taking up arms against God? These things, however grand, are, in imi- 
tation, most vain. What shall I say of the glory of praise, what of gain, what of 
ated style? Nevertheless, such imitators have not been wholly frustrated in 
their aim. They found what they sought. Their praise has ever been, and ever 
i will be heard while the world lasts : but, oh, wretched men, who made war, and 
t umphed thus! Here is all your recompense, all the reward of your labor. 
Ye ou have nothing more to receive ; but to a Christian man, who has a better 
h hops , Who not in this world alone epee to live, there should be a more reason- 
able ground and motive of action.’ § 
' ‘Honoré Bonnor begins his celebrated manual, the “ Tree of Battles,” saying, 
* But since I have chosen this matter, it has come into my imagination to makea 
e of mourning at the commencement of my book, to signify the state of trib- 
ulation in which the holy church is at present from the wars between princes, and 
. the disputes between the nobles and the communes.” Walafried Strabo contrasts 


the historians of wars with those of the saints :— 


‘* Si tantam meruere sue pro carmine famam 
Qui scelerosorum mores et facta tulerunt 


___ * Carpensari Comment. snorum temp. Lib. i. ap. id. tom. v. t Id. vi 

-$ Chroniques de St. Denis. 

_ § Joan. Legatii Chronic Crenobii. 8. Godehardi in Hildesheim Prol. ap. Leibnitz Script. 
Brunsvic. illustrant. ii. 








Laudibus in ceelum perfusidwmonis arte, 
Frivola nectentes hominum monimenta malorum, = 
Cur non liberius sanctorum facta canamus, | = a 
Quos placuisse Deo nobis miracula. produnt, % 
Que fidei virtute gerunt per munera Christi."* | 







































A curious contrast with later writers occurs also in the desire of the old Cath 
historians to avoid the least word that can possibly occasion animosities betw 
the living. The annalist of Modena speaks as follows: “ In 1266 the Moden 
besieged the Castle of Monte Valerio, in which were the Grasulfi and mai 
nobles, who had been expelled by the Argones from Modena, One thousai 
persons were in the castle, many of whom were put to death by the besiege 
whose names, I think, it is more honest to pass over for the sake of peace.”+ 

Finally, these historians generally take occasion to express their own earnest desi 
of peace. Thus William Ventura, in his history of Asti, says, “Though I ‘| 
suffered many injuries, yet He, who knoweth all things, can witness that I ha 
set down naught in malice. Only may he grant peace in our days ;” a prayert 
which we would, with a pure “heart respond, Amen. “ Fiat pax, Domini F 
pax.”+ Roderic Santius concludes his history of Spain by praying that the Mos 
High may teach the reigning monarch, Henry LV., 10 direct himself and his sub 
jects in the way of peace.§ Lanckmann of Valckenstein, in the conclusion o} hi 
narrative, after stating that the empress Leonora has left a son, Maximilian, and 
a daughter, Cunegond, adds, “to whom may Almighty God grant pacific times 
Amen.” || And the benediction of God on the Emperor Lewis is thus invoked by 
Walafried Strabo :— c 


* Pacem consilio faciat retinere salubri is 


Quem paci eterue muneribusque parat.” : 

he 
On the other hand, the horror with which every idea of war was associated is ofte 
expressed in a very striking manner by the ancient writers. Jolin de Monstero 10, 

secretary to Charles VI. of France, writes as follows to Benedict XL, who is cel- 
ebrated, he says, throughout the world for his love of peace, which, in one word 
expresses all good. “ It is now about sixty vears, as I have heard from my e ers, 
since this war between kings commenced, the thought of which fills me with bitter 
ness. IfI wished to relate the evils following from this war, I should not now 
where to begin. Who could describe the slaughter, robbery, burning of sacre 
places, and inhuman ferocities? O pions Jesus, who can relate with dry eyes hor 
children were torn from their parents, and butchered before their eyes ? O oruel 
deeds! O execrable burbarities ! O heavens, to what times have we been re- 
<i 


* De B. Blaithmaic ap. Canisii Lect. Antiq. ii. 

+ Annal. Veteres Mutinensium ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xi. 

t Chronic. Astense, c. 157, ap. id. xi. § Ap. Hispania Illustrata, to 
| Ap. Pez, Script. Rer. Aust. ii. 
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los tae ieints Christians? If the just can searcely be: 
; hat tt of those multitudes living and dying thus ?”’* 

1 if Coggeshale describing the devastutions caused by the wars of the kings 
as nce and England in Richard’s time, arid the desolation of provinees which 
from their dissensions, adds, “ the divine wrath was not slow to avenge 
eat impiety, visiting the territories of both princes with pestilence and in- 
ate seasons during : seven years.”+ “What then,” exclaims St. Bernard, 

e end of this, I do not say warfare, but malice—non dico militize, sed ma- 
if the slayer sins mortally and the slain perishes eternally? Nothing 
s wars between you, or dissensions, but either a movement of irrational an- 
, or a vain appetite of glory, or the cnpidity ofsome earthly possession. Truly 
- for such causes it is not safe either to slay or to be slain,” 

| M a may dismiss compassion from his heart, but God will never. That the blos- 
ns of each generation should be destroyed, that war should leave once happy 
a rents destitute ere the cheek of him be clothed with down, who is now rocked 
with lullaby asleep,§ that the blood-stained sword destructive of young breasts, 
as th e Greek poet says, ozlayyvar Piafas véwv, furious with rage not caused 


_ by wine, should leave them to deplore a comfortless old age, these were reflec- 
~ tions which inspired with an infinite horror of war, the vast multitude who sought 
to imitate Him, whose thoughts, as is declared, are of peace and not of affliction. 
“On one occasion the duke of Burgundy having ordered that no quarter should be 

! n to the Liegois, the body of the sire de Perwez who commanded them was 
on the field of battle, still holding by the hand that of his son slain at his 
These were the spectacles, the bare mention of which disarmed the eloquence 
n orators, when they magnified the advantages of war. The mind’s eye of 
who heard them, was fixed on the father’s agony ; they wept not, they were 
; but not all the decorations of a conqueror, though like another Siccius 
itus, he might wear fourteen civic, three mural, one obsidional, and eight 
crowns to mark his success in a hundred and twenty battles,|| could ever 
ce such glory appear enviable again. An Trish synod in the eighth century, 
merating the evils of war, as consequent on a wicked king, notices even the 
8 of animals, which are so multiplied in such times,§ not overlooking those 
ns of the expecting creature, of which the apostle so beautifully speaks.** 


satred of war diffused thronghout the people, is indicated strongly in these 


‘* Nil placitum sine pace Deo, non munus ad aram.” 


. Martene, Vet. Script. Collect. ii. p. 1815. 

ronicon Anglicarum a. mcxcviil. ap. Martene, Vet. Script, Collect. tom. v. 

hort. ad Milit. Templi, c. 2. § Dante, Purg. 23. | Aul. Gell, xi. 21. 
Capit.<Canonum Hiber. xxiv. 8. Ap. Dacher. Spicileg. ix. ** Ad Rom. viii, 19. 
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The eee of sitet D belibendaleNi: wi ipo, adres to Henny, 
peror Conrad, which was printed by Martene from a mi nuser 


abbey of S. Mathew at Treves,* bears i Fala 
desire : as in the lines 


“ Pacis donum omnibus est bonum, 
Qui in pace fundantur non eradicantur. 
Incendium bellorum corruptio est morum. 
Bene credit qui neminem ledit.” 
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Even artists conspired to the same end. Spanish writers say that Aurelag 
of Alfonso the Catholic, is always painted with his face turned back, as if throug 
shame not showing it, but, like another Cain, for having killed his brother.+ : 
It is very important to remark that Lucifer, the first-born of the demons, Wi 
chiefly known in the middle ages under the title of “ the enemy of peace.” Suc 
he is called in the chronicles of St. Denis, as where we read, relative to Louis-l 
Débonnaire, “ the enemy of peace did not suffer the holy devotion of the ¢ ) 
man to be without battle, but*endeavored by himself and his members to a ble 
him in every manner.” So also Ottobonus, the continuator of Caffari, speaking ¢ 
the civil feuds in Genoa, in 1183, occasioned by the murder of Ingo de Frexia, says, 
“ the seed of Satan fell and took root in the city.”; And in the book of the deed 
of the Mareschal de Bouicaut, the parties of Guelph and Ghibelline are deseribe¢ 
“the diabolic custom sown amongst the Italians by the enemy of hell ”% a : 
holy Scriptures dictated such titles, for Solomon makes the absence of Satan ¢ 
onymous with peace. “ Requiem dedit mihi Dominus per circuitum, et non ¢ 
Satan.” “ The demons,” says Vincent of Beauvais, “ fallen from the state 
peace, endeavor multifariously to disturb our peace.”’|| Now observe how hi 
idea was ever present upon suitable occasions. “In the second year of hi 
reign,” says a chronicle, “ the emperor Henry III. celebrated Pentecost at May 
ence. Shortly before mass, while seats were preparing in the chureh, a quarre 
arose between the men of the archbishop and those of the two abbots of St. Ga 
and Fulda, both of whom by usage were to sit with the emperor. The two par: 
ties came to blows ; the bishops and princes hastened to appease the tumult 3t 
combatants were reconciled ; the church was cleansed and purged, and the roll 
mass began. At the words of the sequence ‘Hune diem gloriosum fecisti,’ 4 
voice was heard saying, ‘hune diem bellicosum ego feci.’ A shuddering val 
through the crowd: but the emperor understanding the joy of the demon, i: 
aloud, ‘ thou inventor of all malice, thou hast made this day warlike and sorrow: ful 
to the proud, but we by the grace of God, who has made it glorious, will mak 


it benign to the poor. Then the sequence being resumed with great weepi , 1 


~ 


a a . “4 
* Vet. Script. Collect. ix. at é 
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| ore th Pomndul the Holy Spirit, and perceived by the tears of all present, 
d the striking of breasts, with sighs and groans, that his invocation was heard, 
as being over, he sent heralds to assemble all the poor, and then ordered to 
e given to them the banquet which had been prepared for himself and the 
inces »* Such were the convictions which taught men that “ even were there 
ful cause of difference, yet it were better fayre it to accord than with blood- 
nesse to heape offence and mortal vengeaunce joyne tocrime abhord.”+ The 


nciple of Greek, and especially Spartan humanity, which forbade all rejoicings 


h, who, as we observed before, had no triumphal arches or permanent mem- 
grials of successful war. St. Clement of Alexandria remarks that Numa, being a 

‘a thagorean, was the first who erected a temple to faith and peace,§ and we 
~ must remember that all temples, being erected in ages of faith by Catholics, were so 
many memorials of the love of peace. Sometimes even formally so, as when the 
£ ople of Brescia built the church of St. Francis for brethren of that order, in 
4 = ance of a vow by which they engaged to build it, if God would deign to 
“make peace between their contending factions.|] Many things in ancient manners, 
to be referred even to a wish like that expressed in the Virgilian line, 


«Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella.” 


_ Thus hunting was condemned by holy men, as by Ambrose, Gilbert, and Rupert, 
- expre essly on the ground of its being calculated to make men love war.** While 
ee and giddy, and profligate part of society desired troubles, who could 
mbt but that the vast majority were represented by the grave, thoughtful barons, 
a ‘the holy communities of monks, who so often reflected in the silence of their 
T alls or cloisters on the miseries which follow war? Those innumerable poetic 
r en too who so deeply sympathized with the loveliness of nature had peculiar 
i grounds of their own for abhorring military operations. 
| “Hear how Hugo Falcando speaks to Peter, treasurer of the church of Palermo, 
4 4 the preface to his history of Sicily. “I was intending, dearest Peter, after 
| “the asperity of winter had been mitigated, to write something joyous and agreea- 
‘ble, , that I might dedicate it to you as certain first-fruits of the reviving spring, 
but hearing of the death of the king of Sicily, understanding and considering 


“mos peaceful state of the kingdom will now be shaken either by a hostile invasion 
popular sedition, through consternation of mind I abandoned the thought, 
I prefer turning to grief my harp and changing my song to mourning, al- 
igh the bland serenity of the clear heavens, and the beauteous ase of the 


aly Bermabai Corneri Chronicon. Ap. Eccardii Corpus Hist. Medii Avi, tom. ii. 

4 Spencer, ii. 2. t Plut. Ages. 33. § Stromat. v. 1, 
- [Jacob Malvecii Chronic. Brixianum. viii. 65. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xiv. 

vi i, 832. ** Andr. Cirino de Veuatione, Lib. i. c. 25. 








= gevun inti gustne tnliegltenonigonans Sey into my mi 
me aside from that resolution : for what place inithene fur ls ntatio 
would not be offended at the siblndeousblo teres kihelowe asinine . 
when the year throwing off the white hairs of decrepit age, benodianl ad dol 
again in the flower of youth, and the vernal temperature succeeding tot 
ter’s cold, invites the birds to revive the sweetness of their long intermitted so 
Yet I cannot refrain my tears when I think of the woes spprechinalia 
which, like a tender nurse, has with such devoted love cherished and nourish 
me in her bosom: for now I already behold the turbulent host of the barbari 
rushing onwards, opulent cities that had so long enjoyed peace, devastated a 
all the horrors which must ensue from the Teutonic violence agitated by an 
nate fury, stimulated by rapacity, deaf to pity, insensible to religion.” ii 
diction was written on the death of King William I. in 1189, and verifie i 
1191 by Henry VI., who married Constantia of Sicily.* How affecting are the 


lamentations! They remind one of these ancient lines, so beautiful and ead ¢ 
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Kai kadaryopovs dovdas, 
PrAoGremay ous re KWLOVS: 

"[6t wow, Morvia, méAty 

Tavé’, tybpdv 6rdéiv sipy' an oikwr, 
Tay parvouévayv vr’ Epiv.t 


“O Peace, fruitful Peace, the fuirest ofthe happy, I am wearied waiting for ‘hee 
I fear lest old age may overwhelm me with sorrow before I can behold thy gra 
cious countenance, and hear thy love-crowned choirs and thy dulcet strains, Com 
to me, beloved, and ward off from this city hostile rage and mad contention.” 
the lovers of the beauties of nature had thus peculiar reasons for detesting 1 a 
those who were devoted to Jearning had also theirs. Indeed, the conseq 0 
war to men of studious and philosophic life seem to be regarded by Plato as t 
most calamitous of all, as depriving men of the leisure which is necessary i 
contemplation ;f and in the same light they appeared to the learned of the middle 
ages. Let us hear the lamentations of Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham an 

chancellor of England, in the time of Edward III. “QO Almighty Acs i 0 
and Lover of peace,” he exclaims, “dissipate the nations wishing wars, hid 
more than all kinds of pestilence are injurious to books, For wars wantin = 
judgment of reason, make furious aggressions, and not using the moderat sim. 
reason without any discernment or distinction destroy the vessels of reason. TI 


reason, ; 


* Hist. de Regno Sicilie, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. vii.  ¢ Stobevi, fi. 402 
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llo is subject to Pluto; then wisdom is reduced under the power of frenzy. 
‘hen Britiged Pegasus is shut up in the stable of Corydon, and Mercury perishes. 
Then Minerva is slain with the sword of error, and the sweet muses are seen op- 
» press ed under a morose tyranny. © cruel spectacle, when Aristotle, to whom 
Siiord of dominion has committed dominion, bound by wicked hands, is be- 
ie ld carried out from Socratic houses ; and he who deserves to obtain empire 
r emperors, by the unjust right of war is subjected to a vile scoffer. O in- 
iquitous power of darkness, which fears not to cast under foot the divinity of Plato, 
> alone was worthy in the sight of the Creator, before he had appeased the 
_ ehaos of war and strife, and had induced continuity to propose ideal species, to 
demonstrate the world’s archetype, and to trace the sensible world from the su- 
_ pernal example. O tearful sight, when moral Socrates, whose acts were virtue 
| and words doctrine; who from the principles of nature produced the justice of 
| policy, i is beheld enslaved by a vicious wretch. Then we weep for Pythagoras, 
| the parent of harmony ; then we pity Zeno, the prince of the stoics, who rather 
- than betray counsel, bit off his tongue and spat it in a tyrant’s face. Alas! we 
cannot sufficiently lament with adequate mourning each of the books which, in 
different parts of the world have perished by the calamity of wars. Who would 

: 7 shudder at the thought of such holocausts as have been offered, when devour- 

g flames have consumed so many innocents in whose mouth was found no guile, 

| i Su so many treasuries of eternal truth? We are scattered abroad through for- 
yn countries; we are torn and horribly mutilated ; we are buried under the 
earth ; we are cast into the sea, and destroyed by every mode of destruction 
How many of us, by Theodoric, during the exile of Boéthius, were dispersed 
hrough different climates like sheep without a shepherd! Truly infinite are the 
losses of books which have ensued from wars. Therefore, since we cannot ade- 
quately deplore them, here let us cease, and only beseech the Ruler of the world 










to establish firm peace and to remove wars, that the times by his protection may 


~ Let us hear another of these men, who, on similar grounds, detested war. “ If 
I were all tongue, holy father,” says Marsilius Ficinus, writing to Pope Sixtus, 
“T could not express with what joy I heard of God having appointed you for our 
pastor ; for I hoped that when the highest power was joined to the highest wis- 
dom, that golden age predicted by Plato would return. Alas! my joy is changed 
‘into sorrow. Who would have thought that under so wise a pontiff, not a golden, 
but an iron age, would succeed? An iron age has returned. I see nothing but 
| arms fabricated for destruction ; I hear of nothing but the sound of arms, the 
sound of horses, the thunder of eiierdhiitati. I observe nothing but weeping 
| and rapine, and flames and slaughter.”+ 
_ Pericles said that for those who have a choice, and who can prosper otherwise, 
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_____-* Richardi de Buri Philobiblion, c. vii. + Epist. Lib. vi. 
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it is a great folly to make war,* | Chistian teaches jogublor en faith we 
and, heedless of the promised gain, they pronounced it to be a crime, _ 
we shall see what were their distinctions. | At present I shall ar remark 
penance was formerly imposed on all who had been in battle, even though oie 
just.t “ By the ancient canons,” says Chardon, “ those who had borne arm 
a just war were irregular, as well as those who occasioned the death of & a cri od 
whether as parties or judges ; for, though there was no crime, there was s« 
thing contrary to the gentleness of the church, which abhors blood.t Grotius 
marks that with the Greeks the canon was long observed which exclude : 
three years from communion those who had slain an enemy in any war whatever 
Even in the west, in the Penitential of Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, we read, 
any one should kill a man in a public war, let him do penance during one ye r 
By a council held in 923, in the diocese of Rheims, a penance was imposed on 
those who had fought in the battle of Soissons, between Charles the Simple « n 
King Robert. The danger of rushing into a fixed eternal condition out of th 
very flames of rage and hate, explained such discipline to which the consciences « 
men, in ages of faith, gave many signs of responding, without the distinetio 
which some moderns ascribe to them who think they calmly saw slaughtered the 
nameless people, the “ multam sine nomine plebem.”§ The chronicles of St. 
Denis relate that Sisebode, the great warrior and king of Spain in the seventh 
century, who conquered Catalonia, used sometimes to evince marvellous great pity 
when his hosts hewed down knights and people. He used to call out tothe enemy _ 
to put themselves under his protection, or to save their lives by flight ; and then, — 
with deep sighs and great lamentations, used to say, “ Alas ! how unfortunateT 
am that during my reign there should be such a slaughter of people and so grea 
an effusion of human blood ** Bauldry de Cambray relates that after the — 
check at Soissons, when the emperor sent to Lothaire to ask him to fix a field for — 
battle, Geoffroy, count of Anjou, vassal of Hugues Capet, cried out that the ty 
kings might fight in single combat for the empire, in order to prevent so man 
men from slaying each other for their quarrel. Edward IIL, in his letter to 
King Philip of Valois, expresses his repugnance at the thought of the consequences 
of the contest between them, of the destruction of the people of the ce at ; 
which he says, every good Christian should shun ; and to avoid shedding the peo 
ple’s blood, as the quarrel is personal between them, he offers to meet him ei her ‘7 
in single combat or with only an hundred knights on each side.tt The tern $0 f 
the treaty procured three years later by means of the cardinals, are, “ that it i 
granted through reverence for the church, and in order to spare the subjects ofth e 
two kings.” Even under the terrible dynasty of the Merovingiaus the same co: 


cern for the common danger breaks out ; for when the armies of Chilperie amt 

i pat Py 

* Thucid. ii. 61. + Thomassin. IIT. ii. 70. ¢ Hist. des Sacramens, tom. ve Ge 

&§ De Jure Belli ac Pacis, ii. 24, | Fulberti Carnot. Opera, p. 167. 4 neid. ix. 34 
** Liv. v..c. 7. ++ Chroniques de St. Denis, ao. 1: 





1e Romances of Chivalry these ser uples are ascribed to the most warlike. 
n the Bank of Baldwin, count of Flanders, the chiefs challenge each other 
Je combat ; : “In order,” say they, “ that no more of our people may be 
n either’ side, let us fight singly.”+ And again, when the Count de St. 
challenges Ferrant, count of Flanders, we read that they agreed to fight to- 
a i order that the people on neither side should be any longer butch- 


t toma his cause appear just or plausible. Gerson, ina lialote between a French 
[an English knight, has shown how well they were founded. To the ques- 
tic ion, indeed, of the former, ‘are you contrite and penitent for the impieties and 
execrable homicides committed by you against the French?” he makes the latter 
y no,” and defend his negative by the assertion that it was a just war; but 
th proofs which he then adduces to the contrary, could not have been unremarked 

at the time. But must I not obey the king? asks the English knight, to whom 
he “other replies ; it is an unjust war, founded, instigante diabolo, in the lust of 















and in the pleasure of subduing Christians : it is against the counsels and 


gain-t the beatitudes written by the finger of God. All your people should 
pre st against such wars, and because they do not, they are guilty of obeying 
jan rather than their Creator.” “ But you say this,” continues the other, “ be- 
you are a Frenchman, and wish to discourage the English.” ‘I say this,” 
eludes his adviser, ‘‘ because I fear God, who is truth, and not the persecu- 


ors of my country.” || 


ne to the authors of such tragedies. Lucan represents Cesar after his vic- 
feasting with oriental luxury, and spending half the night in proposing 
ons of philosophy. ‘“ O sage devoted to sacred things, tell us,” he says, 
origin of the Pharian nature, the site of its territory, the manners of its peo- 
the rites and forms of the gods, and whatever is inscribed on ancient temples. 


er, as the source of the Nile so Jong concealed.” 
he questions which occupied the minds of warriors in the middle ages after 
victories, were not exactly of thiskind. Such tranquillity after causing the 


- a Liv. iii. 17. + Le Livre de Baudoyn, c. 6. t Id. 78. 
‘mae chelet. Hist. de France, iii, 298. | Dialog inter Francum et, Ang!. Opera. tom. iv. 













































eat of men was no longer possible, Tt was not the difienlty of 
source of the Nile that troubled them, but that of finding oceans cuted 
out the spot—the damned spot that. mocked and tortured them in th ‘ad gh 4 
What a sense of the criminality of wars was evinced by William the ¢ : 
on his death-bed, when he made that long discourse on his own life from ch 
hood, to the friends who stood around him.in the abbey of St. Gervais rag As 

noise of a populous city incommoded him, he had caused himself to be ea at 

without the walls of Rouen to his convent, ona hill towards the west, w 
Richard his ancestor had given to the church of Fecamp, and it was vere dls hat, 
tended by Gislibert, bishop of Lisieux and Gontard, abbot of Jumidge, wit 


physicians, he breathed his last.* eS . 
4 a 


+ Seros, et non nisi tantam ae 


Ut doleant, oculos aperit Fortuna tyrannis.” 





i 4 
At the siege of Brionne, Gilbert du Pin commanding the assailants, was m0) 
tally wounded inthe head by an arrow. Recovering for a moment from hi 
swoon, he cried out terribly to those who stood round him, “ Wretched, wre’ ad 
men, what is it you do? Why waste your time? Why attach yourselves tu the — 
vanities of the world, and forget the things which are truly salutary and durabh * 
If you knew the miseries and torments that you deserve for living ill—if yor 
were to see the horrors of which I have been a spectator during the last hour 
certainly you would esteem as worthless all the goods of this perishable world” 
With these words, and while endeavoring to add others, speech failed him, and 
this illustrious knight expired.t Doubtless too, the impression was profount 
and often productive of great effect, with which men heard related the vision 1 
granted to different persons revealing the doom of warriors who had desolatec 
the earth through avarice, or the love of glory. Such was that recounted of t th 
fiery torments inflicted on Lewis the Landgrave, when after death he was se eel 
emitting from his eyes and nostrils sulphureous flames on drinking from a cup 
presented to him by demons, and, finally, with an ironical welcome made to de 
scend into the bottomless pit which was uncovered for his receptiont 
Such, again, was the terrible account which Peter the Venerable gives. — .. 
gentleman named Humbert; son of a Seigneur named Guichard de Belioc, in th 
diocese of Macon, who had become a monk in Cluny, having made war agai 
other Seigneurs in the neighborhood, Geofroi d’Iden was slain in battle. * 
months after this, Geofroi appeared to Milon d’Ansa, and prayed him to 7 . 
Humbert de Belioc, in whose service he had lost his life, that he was in torment 
for having assisted him in an unjust war, and that he begged him to have masses 
and alms offered fur him, Milon performed the commission ; Humbert 7 
* Orderic Vitalis, Hist. Norm, Lib. vii. + Id. Lib. vit. 7 
Cesar Heisterbach. illus’. Mirac. et Hist. Memorab. Lib. xii. 2. 7 





















uu the continue ny make a bad use of the fortune which his father 
thim. After some time, in broad day-light, Geofroi appeared to him, 


abl Peard this history i in great detail, as Neti occurred the year in which he 
to Spain* 

bon the time,” says an old writer, “ when king Philip was at enmity with 
Yologne on acconnt of Otho, a certain John the Dane laid waste the province. 
Wh 1en he came to die, he cried out to those who stood near him, ‘Give me a 
d, that I may drive off that black Moor.’ ‘ We see no one,’ said they, ¢ in- 
ke © God. ? The despairing wretch replied, ‘ What could He do for me if I did? 
M Much) they answered. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘if you can, O God, help me; and 
ith these words he expired. I fear such a weak and extorted invocation prof- 
& ad pint but little.’f Remorse for having taken part in wars was a fruitful 
$00 wee of conversions to a religious life, as is attested by all monastic history. 
a y a successful warrior wished, like the Homeric hero, that he had never 
, ned such victories : 


z 


ais as 59 un Opedov vikdv ro1wsd’ én’ aébAw. 

a. Od. x, 548. 

{ bi “Adolphus and Everhard, brothers, and counts of Castro Abzena, in 1133 were in 
tl e expedition of the duke of Limburgh against the duke of Brabant, in which so 
q | many fell on both sides. Everhard, though he had slain no one with his own 
hand, was yet touched with extreme grief; so that on returning to his castle 
with his knights and soldiers, being full of compunction forthe perpetrated sins, 
in order to satisfy God, he made a holy resolution, changed his clothes, and in the 
dead of night escaped unseen, and set out for Rome: after visiting which he 
ent as far as St. James, in Gallicia ; whence returning he came to Deildorf, be- 
ging to Morimond, where for a long time he lived as a hired swineherd, till 
was at length discovered by two of his old companions in arms, who 


ized him by a scar onhis face. After becoming a monk at Morimond, 


Tt was a similar conviction that caused Simon, Comte de 
spi, in 1077 to embrace the monastic life. Young, rich, and powerful, his con- 
ence was alarmed at the act of his father Radulf, who had unjustly seized the 
ty of abel where he was buried. Having consulted the pope, he was told 
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tee. Cluniac. i. c. 7. Dom. Calmet Tratité sur les Apparitions, tom. ii. 171. 
+ Cesar. Heisterbach, Lib. xi. 52. 

1 ‘t Notitie Abbat. ord. Cistertiensis per universum orbem, Lib. ii. 
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to remove his father’s body elsewhere, and to have mass said for hi 

complying with this injunction, the sight of his father’s body steak 
horror.“ What, is this my father who hos sun 30 many ctl?” a He r 
moved it to the monastery of St. Arnoux, at Crépi, where he then took th | 
re are nenaeenS se 


« Ains vous venil amantoivre de Simon de Crespi 
Qui le Comte Raoul son pere defoui, 

Et trouva en sa bouche un froit plus que demi 
Qui li rougoit la langue, dont jura et menti. 

Li cuens vit la merveille, moult en fut ébahi, 
Est-ce done mon pére qui tant chateaux brouis, 
Ja n’avoit il en France nul Prince si hardi, 

Qui osa vers li fere ne guerre ne Estre, 

Dedans une forét en essil s’enfoui, 

La devint charbonners : y tel ordre choisi,.”* 


In 1266, when Paganinus de lg Turre was slain, the party of the Turriani, in 
revenge put to death their prisoners of the party who had slain him. Napus de 
la Turre, who was then lord of Milan, not being able to prevent that cruelty, 
after all his efforts to oppose it, fled from Milan, weeping and exclaiming, 
“ Woe, woe, I fear that the blood which has been shed this day, will be on my 
head, and on my children.”’t 

When the Lord Canis the great of Verona came to die, he consigned to t 
Venetians 100,000 florins, as restitution for whatever he had unjustly seized j in 
war.t In synodial statutes of the year 1247 we read that no alms can be given 
from rapine ; but that with a view to restitution, soldiers must be advised to 
make great and spontaneous alms, clothing the poor, and endowing churches, 
“and what is still holier,’’ say these fathers, “ giving, or rather returning, to such 
persons as have been injured.”§ Down to very late times the Catholic instruction 
relative to war produced memorable effects. Many years before his death, the 
Prince de Conti sold his possessions, in order to repair the injuries caused by his 
army | fl 

Thus did the Catholic religion revive and strengthen those sentiments implanted ) 
in the human heart, or those unextinguishable traditions of the divine law, to” 
which Homer was not insensible, when, at the close of the Odyssey, he seems to— 
evince a certain melancholy, not without remorse, for having so often sung of - 
war; since he makes Minerva himself thus address Ulysses ; ; 


* Longueval, Hist. de l'Egiise Gal. vii. 451. ? Say 
+ Annales Mediolanens. c. 38. ap. Muratori, tom. xvi. 
t Hist. Cortusiorum de Novit. Paduz, vii. 10. ap. id. tom. xii. 
§ Statut. Eccles. ap. Martene, vet. Script. vii. 
| Testament du Prince de Conti, Paris. 1666. Réparations des comemens causés par Ma 
guerre, ap, Monteil, Hist, des Frangais, viii. 
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‘Tdyxe, wade 62 vetkos duotiov rodéuoro, 
Myxes ror Kpoviéns kexyoAwoeratr evotvona Zevs. 


xxiv 641, 


In those solemn verses which were to express nis last desire, the poet represents 
Heaven as wearied with human wars, and anxious to confer peaceonmen. “ Let 


us consign to oblivion,” says the highest voice he had learned to invoke, “ the 


slaughter of sons and brethren, and let there be the abundance of wealth and 
peace,” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


NG 





EK; had occasion to remark in relation to the thirst for justice, that the 
love evinced by men in ages of faith for the offices of the church was 
6 an indication of their desire of peace. Here we must observe more 
> direct proof of what we then inferred, and at this turn, let him who 
would conceive what history can never adequately tell, imagine that 
he enters that dunnest gloom or night unlustrous, through which jour- 


neyed Dante ; and that straight he hears voices, and each one seems to pray for 


peace, and for compassion to the Lamb of God that taketh sins away ; their prel- 
ude still is, “ Agnus Dei,” and through all the choir one voice, one measure runs, 


that perfect seems the concord of their song.* 


This supplication of the suffering was that also of the militant church, which 
daily offered it as now with sighs and tears, and by the light which this reflection 


casts on history, we can catch a glimpse for an instant at the immense multitude 


of the pacific men who in the middle ages were existing upon earth ; for as many 
as were joined in spirit to the church, were united with her in this ardent and 
insatiable desire of peace. How do we know that the Catholic church, which the 


holy fathers call the house of peace, was so profoundly attached to peace? From 


a simple review of her liturgy: for in the first place, her great daily sacrifice it- 
self was nothing else but the mystery of peace, the pledge of future and eternal, 
the diffusion of presént peace to man. At this holy and tremendous celebration 
in which God hath given peace reconciling the lowest with the highest in Him- 
self, the good of temporal peace was also formally invoked, at the Gloria, at the 
Te igitur, at the spreading of the hands before the consecration, at the Libera 


* Purg. xvi. 
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nos, at the salutation of the people, at the Agnus Dei, at dinthren aye 3 wh wv 
follow it, and in the prayer for the king; for, as the apostle i aiiy* e 
for the latter, “ that we may lead a secure and peaceable life,” ~ ae hat i 
tention the holy church prays for all rulers, even for such as are tr $s 
the Divine law ;* which intention is formally expressed in her ote 
where she prays that kings and Christian princes may have peace and true co 
cord, and all the people peace and unity. The innumerable priests, \ 
ebrated throughout the earth, knew that the inestimable price of the worl ni 
the great Victim for the salvation of men, could only be immolated in a bee 
of peace, and with a contrite heart ; and that, as Peter of Blois says, it is never 
lawful to offer it without that preparation.t Ought a man to approach the al- 
tar who is excited against another, not so as to wish to injure him, but so as tot e 
glad that he may be injured by another? Ought he to wait, you ask, until th 
excitement be passed? “ Never may it happen to me,” replies St. Bernard, “to 
approach the sacrifice of peace when disturbed, or with danger to participate in 
the sacrament in which God recoygiles the world to Himself.”’t ‘ 
St. Jolin Chrysostom, being unable to reconcile two persons at variance with 
each other, was somewhat vexed at their obstinacy. This was only an effect of 
his zeal and charity ; yet he did not attempt to celebrate the Divine mysteries, or 
communicate on that day. In order to teach men always to possess their 
hearts in peace, and bear in mind this mystery, it was the custom to wear 
an image, called the Pax, next the bosom. In the office of the regular Hours — 
the same desire is expressed ; for, at matins, at that “ most sacred time of quiet 
hours,” the lips are opened to the voice of psalmody, which, is to finish with the 
day ; and, as St. Augustin says, “ the psalm is the tranquillity of souls, the har- 
binger of peace, restraining the perturbations and the flood of thoughts, re- 
pressing anger, reducing to concord the dissentient, reconciling enemies ; for who 
would ever count him an enemy with whom he had sung to God that one great 
voice of the psalm ?”§ At Lauds the church sings of that oath to Abraham, “a 
pledge that, delivered from the hand of our enemies we may serve God without 
fear, and have our feet directed in the way of peace ;” at the sweet hymn of Prime, — 
she prays to have the angry tongue restrained, lest there should be heard the hor- 
ror of contention, ‘“ Pacem et veritatem diligite,” is then her lesson, and “ Dies” 
et actus nostros in sua pace disponat Dominus Omnipotens,” her prayer: at Tierce — 
she prays for that charity which is synonymous with peace: and at Sext the: 


sings : 


‘ Extingue flammas litium, ; 
Aufer calorem noxium, 

Confer salutem corporum 
Veramque pacem cordium,” 


* Hugonis Floriacensis de Regia Potestate, Lib. i, 4. ap. Baluze Miscell. fi. ‘ 
+ Petr. Blesens, Epist. Ixxxvi. ¢ De Precepto et Dispensat. 19. | § In Psal, En. Prol, 
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At the ninth hour she announces that great peace which is for those who love the 
= Divine law ; and her vesper office closes with that commemoration of peace which 
| _ is so familiar to all her children, praying that peace may be in their day ; and 
that God, from whom are all holy desires, right counsels, and just works, may 
grant to his servants that peace which the world cannot give ; that their hearts, 
being given to his commandments, and the fear of enemies removed, the times, by 
"his protection, may be tranquil through Christ their Lord. At the complin office 
she prays for a quiet night and a perfect end, beseeches God to visit the habitation 
& of her children, and send His holy angels to dwell in it, and guard them in peace ; 
and then, in the words of holy David, commits them to Him, into His hands com- 
_ mends their spirit, places them under the shadow of His wings, and thus sweetly 
it and divinely dismisses them to their rest. 
E “ According to Plato,” as St. Clemens of Alexandria remarks, “ the greatest 
. prayer is that for peace.”* We may conceive then from this one observation 
_ alone, what would have been his judgment of the Catholic liturgy, and of our 
~ hallowed domes wherein such orisons ascend. But every thing in the church was 
_ intended to express the desire of peace. The mere ceremonial to a mind suscep- 
- tible of the beauty of order imparted a solemn and delicious calm. Jolin the 
_ Deacon, in his life of St. Gregory, says that the Gregorian chant was substituted 
in Gaul for the Gallican, because the latter, so far from inspiring in the hearers 
_ a religious serenity, only excited violent and disordered sentiments. That the 
: object in making this substitution was attained, is attested by innumerable wit- 
Z nesses. Some declare that the mere intonation of the preface can often make 
their tears flow. Others, like the painters of the middle ages, repair to the as- 
_ semblies of the faithful to find countenances breathing a divine peace. In effect, 
‘there we still find them. One time it is the angel, as in the painting of Guido, 
offering, with an innocent smile, the chalice to the Saviour ; at another it is the 
‘deacon, as in that by Domenichino, of the last communion of St. Jerome. The 
very structures announced the good of peace; for, as St. Augustin says, “ If 
: stones and beams did not cohere together in a certain order, and pacifically 
~ unite into each other, and, as it were, love each other, no one would enter them.” + 
- How many, in fact, might say with Chateaubriand, “I have often experienced, 






_ on entering a church, a certain appeasement of the troubles of the heart.” Fac- 
_ tus est in pace locus ejus.” 

_ But who can worthily extol the language of those numerous collects, in which 
" we pray that God would grant us to rejoice in a peaceful life in time, and to find 
_ the bliss of life eternal. On the second Sunday after the Epiphany, the words are 
“that the almighty and eternal God, who rules celestial and terrestrial things, 
_ would hear with clemency the supplications of His people, and grant them peace 
~ during their times ;” and towards the close of the year the same words are re- 





a * Stromat. ii. 5. + Serm. 836. in Dedic. 
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peated. May the Lord ‘iittala in Hihwaidinal | 
He make peace in your days. Creator of all things, God te terrible nd m 
just and merciful, grant us peace,” cht ga 
Traces of a sense of danger from present or iidigdlbaia eraser peate t 
the liturgy of the church, and I know of nothing more affecting than th 
cations of alarm associated with festivals of peaceful joy. A sense of the eo 
between the internal kingdom of God, established in such multitudes of m 
the external world in which they found themselves, dictates many of eal rays 
Thus, on the first Sunday of Advent, the Church prays that God would not per a 
them to be subject to human dangers, to whom He gave to rejoice in the partici- 
pation of Divine mysteries ; on the second Sunday after the Epiphany, she be 
seeches God, who moderates things, both celestial and earthly, that He woul 
grant His peace in our times ; and, on the twenty-third after Pentecost, that those 
whom He admits to rejoice in Divine participation, He would not suffer to sue- 
cumb to human perils, On the day of the Invention of the Cross the Chureh b e- 
seeches God, that the sacrifice, which she immolates to Him, “‘ may deliver us from 
all the iniquity of wars.” In her solemn. invocation of the Holy Spirit, whiel 
she repeats so often, she prays, ‘ Hostem repellas longius pacemque dones pro 
nus.” She prepares for festivals by supplicating the peace which is requisitaill 
their celebration. Thus, on the eve of the Assumption, she prays for protectic on, 
in order that she may assist at the coming festival with joy : and, on the vigil of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, “that God may not permit us, who are consolidated on 
the rock of apostolical confession, to be shaken by any perturbations.” Indeed, 
the ancient preachers remind men, that “ they must, on the approach of every fe ; 
tival, purify their minds from all anger and ill-will.’* Hence, in 1211, af 
the burial of the Abbot John, when the community of Monte Sereno met on the 
Friday of the week Laetare Jerusalem, it was the advice of the prior, that the etee- 
tion of his successor should be deferred till after Easter, “ lesf, by chance, any dis- 
cord should ensue that might trouble them in that holy time.”+ Hardly a day 
of high festival occurs without her seeming to cast a look of terror at the citizens 
of Babylon and their wars. Witness the hymn of St. Michael :— 


* Angelus pacis Michatl in edes 
Ceelitus nostras veniat, serene 
Auctor ut pacis lacrymosa in Orcum 

Beila releget.” 


And that for All Saints, which alludes to oneinvasion of the Northmen 


** Auferte gentem perfidam 
Credentium de finibus, 


* Sermo S. Maximi, ap. Baluze, Miscellan. ii 
¢ Chronic. Montis Sereni, ap. Menckenii Script. Rer. Germ tom. 114 
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Ut unus omnes unicum 
Ovile nos Pastor regat.’’ 





birth was a beginning of Salvation, the votive solemnity of her nativity may con- 
fer an increase of peace.” On the feasts of her Conception and of her Visitation 
the same words nearly are repeated. When about to leave her temples to cel- 
ebrate the procession of Palm Sunday, the deacons say, “ Procedamus in pace.” 
To whom her choirs answer, “ In nomine Christi.” 
_ -The first of the prayers on Good Friday is for the Holy Chureh of God. That 
- God our Lord may deign to pacify, unite, and protect it throughout the entire 
world ; subjecting to it principalities and powers : and that le may grant to us, 
leading a quiet and tranquil life, to glorify God the Father Almighty. Then fol- 
lows the prayer for the most Christian Emperor, that God may render all barbar- 
ous nations subject to Him, to our perpetual peace ; and that He would look 
down benignant on the Christian empire, that the nations which trust in their fe- 
rocity may be repressed by the right hand of His power. 


4 At the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, there is the prayer, that “On whom her 


Ps 
4 


~ In the office of Holy Saturday, when she lays aside her penitential vest- 
ments, and prepares to celebrate, with all the beauty of holiness, the glorious mys- 
tery of the Resurrection, still vigilant and forethoughtful in that hour of triumph, 
she prays Almighty God to grant her peace for the season of the Paschal joy ; 
* Quiete temporum concessa, in lis Paschalibus gaudiis.” She prays that He 
_ would deign to grant to kings and Christian princes peace and true concord. At 
the Consecration of the Candle, she prays that all the clergy and most devout peo- 
. ple, with the blessed pope, and each bishop, may be granted quiet times in tie 
~ Paschal joy ; that God would please to vouchsafe the king a tranquil time of per- 

‘petual peace, and a celestial victory with all his people. 

The vesper hymn, which closes the Paschal solemnities, indicates the same ap- 


_ prehensions :— 
-: ; 
** Quesumus, Autor omnium, 


7 ‘ In hoc Paschali gaudio 
F Ab omni mortis impetu 


# Tuum defende populum.” 


_ At Pentecost again, in the vesper hymn, she prays that God may repel far from 
us the enemy, and grant us peace ; that by such protection we may avoid all in- 
jury : and in that for Lauds of the same day she sings, 


‘ Dimitte nostra crimina 
Et da quieta tempora.” 


: On the second day of Pentecost her words are “ ut quibus dedisti fidem, largiaris 
_ et pacem ;” and again, “ Be present with thy people, Lord, and those whom thou 
hast imbued with heavenly mysteries, defend from hostile fury.” Finally, 
when four Sundays have succeeded, and the summer season reigns, she prays, 
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“that the course of the world may be directed by Divine ordinance pacifically 
for us ; and that his church may rejoice in tranquil devotion.” What must hay. 
been the feelings of men in the middle ages, since, as each thing to more perfeo 
tion grows, it feels more sensibly both good and pain, when they repeated such 
prayers ! and what echoes must they have found in the pacific hearts which only 
God and angels heard !_ History and the experience of all ages can attest how : 
grounded were these fears, “The Norman army,” says Orderie V ' lis, 
7 passed the sea from the port of St. Valeri to conquer England during i f | 


sion that Richard, kingof England, besieged the castle of Chalus-chabrol, i 4 
sake of a treasure found there, which he, through avarice and ambition, desiced a 
yp 

to possess ; at which siege he was slain.t+ ; 
We find it related in old annals, as a remarkable felicity, that in 1038 the eme 5 i 
peror Conrad, in the castle of Stella, pacifically, and without any molestation, cel- ; 


ebrated Easter ;{ and that in 1099, the lord pope celebrated Christmas in great 
peace.§ The great Gerbert was ‘hot so happy always; for, writing to Arnulph, — | 
bishop of Orleans, whom he styles the guardian of his soul, to whom God has 
given both faith and science, he says, after thanking God for having given him 
such aconstant friend, who refuses to believe the probable but false things reported 

of him by his enemies, “This is thy gift,O good Jesus, who makest men to 
dwell with one mind ina house. Far from hence,” he continues, “be all de- 
ceit : let peace and fraternity come hither, so that he who injures one may injure ~ 
both, Under the protection of the power of Christ no tyrannic force shall deter 

me from this resolution: no, not the threats of kings, which in this Paschal festi- — 
val we have so grievously endured,”|| In remonstrating with the enemies of order, 

the clergy used expressly to avow that they desired tranquillity for the solemn 

rites of religion. Thus St. Hilary of Poictiers said to an oppressive government, 

‘‘ Suffer the people to follow their own pastors, that they may celebrate in peace — 
the divine mysteries, and offer for your safety free prayers.” The church, how- 

ever, in the middle ages, never thought of permanently suppressing her solemni- 

ties in consequence of persons wishing to disturb them ; a danger to which they 

were always exposed. In general the civil authority lent its aid, as when King 
Henry II. wrote to the seneschal of Lyons, to remind him that the procession of 

the approaching festival of Corpus Christi rendered precautions necessary to pre= 

vent the heretics from interrupting it.** We may remark, too, that the joy with 
which a restoration of peace was received left traces in the liturgy. Pope Greg- 

ory the Great, having procured a peace on the festival of SS, Gervaise and Protasius, 
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* Hist. Nor. Lib. iil. De Gest. Phil. August. ap. Recueil des Hist. de France, xviii. 
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Fade reed, that the Introit on that day should be, “ Loquetur Dominus pacem.”* 
But it is not alone in the regular offices of the universal church that we find 


the desire of peace so fervently and religiously expressed, with indications of the 
ties of peainteining it. We find pee ancient local litur ae monuments 






y in the monastery of St. Gall, contains bs lines : 






‘ Pacem perpetuam rogitamus, prospice, Christe, 
Et sane vite gaudia longa diu.” 


In another, used by the same monks, we read: 
r 
,; ** Ztheris blandos facilesque motus 
Frugis et largos remeare questus, 
Regibus vitam, populisque pacem 
Da Pater orbis.” 


‘ And in the hymn for the festival of St. Gall, 
















*‘Temporum pacem, fidei tenorem, 
Languidis curam, veniamque lapsis, 
Omnibus presta pariter beate 

Munera vite.” 


In some ancient collections we find the ritual of a mass for peace.t In a sacra- 
mentary which Martene found in the abbey of Vauclair, at the prayer “ Hane 
igitur oblationem,” there was added, “ waich we offer to thee for peace and char- 
ity, and the unity of the holy church, and for all the Catholic people, for those 
who are in dissension and discord, that all may be recalled to charity aud con- 
cord :”§ and in the archives of the canons at Modena there is a sacrameutary 
of Gregory the Great, written in the ninth century, in which is found “ Missa 
contra tyrannos,” from which we may infer what was the ferocity of many feu- 
dal lords. | Celebrated in the middle ages was the antiphon Media Vita, which 
_ Was sung to invoke the protection of God against the enemies of the church who 
rbed the public peace.§ “ Media vita in morte sumus ; quem querimus ad- 









jutorem nisi te Domine, qui pro peccatis nostris ju-te irasceris. Sancte Deus, 
‘sancte fortis, sancte et misericors Salvator amaree morti ne tradas nos.” Such 
were the words of this hymn, of which the origin and history are remarkable. It 
was composed by Notker Balbulus, who, born of a noble family in Zurich, became 
a monk of St. Gall, where he attained to eminence by his learning, his skill in 
‘Music and poetry, and his knowledge of the holy Scriptures. ‘ No one,” says 
‘the historian of that abbey, “ ever saw him unless either reading, writing, or pray- 
ing: he wrote many spiritual songs: he was the most humble and meek of men, 


__ * Andree Danduli Chronic. vi. 2. p. 13 ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xii. 

+ Ap. Canisii Lect. Antiq. ii. t Mansi append. ad Balaze Miscell. ii. 
_ § Voyage Lit. de deux Bénédict, 40. | Murat. Antiq. It. diss. 46. 

a ] Gerbert de Cantu Sacar. 
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and most holy. ‘The faint sicina of a mill-wheel near the al Ah 
compose a beautiful air applicable to some pious verses ; and the ae wn i 
the deep gulph at Martistobel, and the danger incurred by some laborers | 
building a bridge, whom he saw working over the abyss, suggested 1 him 
celebrated song of Media Vita.”* a 
So far this old writer respecting the monk wile composed it, who aed in 
and whose name was inscribed in the calendar of the saints by Pope Innocer 
III. So profound were the emotions inspired by this antiphon, that, i iv ? 
thirteenth century, it was necessary to caution men against attaching to ‘ita ye 
stitious importance ; for there was a disposition in some profane men to agard 
it in the light of a charm that could avert death, or cause the destruction of an : 
enemy ; so that in war it used to be sung by both sides with this intention, until 
the synod of Cologne, in 1316,+ declared that no one should sing it without h 
bishop’s permission.f Down to very late times it used to be sung at St. Gi: ill 
every year on the Monday in Rogation week during a procession to an awfal spot 
in a valley between lofty mountains, where the river was crossed by a bridge ; 
and the people were still inclined to credit a wild legend respecting its origin, 
which was deemed mysterious. The devotion of the forty hours prayer instituted 
by a poor Capuchin friar, Joseph of Milan, was another exercise especially de- 
signed for times of public danger or calamity. This exercise was in memory of 
the interval during which the body of our Lord rested in the sepulchre.§ a 
Besides these general and local supplications at all times, history mentions many 
particular occasions when God was solemnly invoked to grant peace. In 4 a 
Sidonius Apollinaris celebrated the Rogations round the walls of Clermont, to 
obtain peace from the assaults of Euric. In a letter to St. Mamertus, he say: 
“Tt is reported that the Goths are in motion to invade the Roman territory, "a 
it is always our unfortunate country which is the gate through which they pass. 
What gives us confidence in such peril is not our calcined ramparts, our wé rm 
eaten machines of war, our battlements worn down by our breasts ; but it is the 
holy institution of the Rogations which sustains us against the surrounding hor- 
rors.”|| Charlemagne, after taking counsel with his spiritual and temporal faith- 
ful, orders a fast of three days with abstinence from food and wine, till noes it 
which hour all are to repair to the churches and sing the litanies ; and among th 
causes which call for this is the continuance of war upon the borders of the pagans 
Charlemagne, in a letter to his wife Fastrada, relating his victory over the Huns ' 
says, “ During three days we made litaniex supplicating the mercy of God, that He 
would deign to grant us peace.”** off 


Let us hear the old historians speak. In 1260, on occasion of great cruelties, 


* Eckehard Min. in vita. + Can. 21. Albert. Concil German 18 
t Ildefons von Arx Geschicht. des 8. Gallen. i. 93. § Annales Capucinorum, an 1 
j Epist. vii 1. © Ap. Martene, vet. Script. coll. tom. vii § 


** Ap. Duchesne, Script. Franc. ii. 187. 
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men began to lash themselves at Perngia, and thence successively on the way to 
Rome. Peace was then made between many at Bologna ; and twenty thousand 
men came from thence to Modena, and lashed themselves, and peace was 
then made between all the Modenese, that is, between those of Gorzano, Rodi- 
~ lia, and Gomola ; and from all discords and wars they universally ceased ; and 
* more than twenty thousand of the Modenese went to Reggio and Parma; and 
those two cities made peace with each other.* In 1260, says another, “ The de- 
yotion of the flagellants prevailed in Lombardy. Then hermits came forth from 
their caves, and entering cities, preached the gospel. The citizens of Asti, with 
the bishop and clergy, went in procession, and, kneeling down in the public places, 
eried with a loud voice, ‘ Misericordia et pax nobis fiant.’ In those days many 
diseords were appeased.”+ ‘“ All the people of Parma,” says another, “ great and 
small, with the consuls and the Lord Podesta, went in these processions, and peace 
was made between those who were at war.”t In 1261, says another, “ by means 
of the devotion of the flagellants, who went about crying, ‘ Pax, pax ? many en- 
mities and wars both new and old, in the city of Genoa, and throughout all Italy, 
were appeased, and exchanged for peace. Many who had committed homicide 
when they went against enemies, placed now their naked swords in the hands of their 
‘enemies, in order that they might take vengeance on them if they chose ; but 
these foes threw the swords on the ground and prostrated themselves at the feet 
of their enemies, weeping, so as to move all who beheld them to piety and ex- 
ultation of heart.’’§ 

Another writer says, that “ the tyrants of cities, by edicts and fines, put a stop 
to this devotion of the people.”|| Philip de Valois opposed it, in 1349, in France, 
where according to the chronicles. of St. Denis, there were as many as eight hun- 
dred thousand who practised it, amongst whom were many great iaen and gentle- 
men. 

But there are still more admirable examples. Dante seems to have had a soul 
prophetic when he says, “I marked a tribe that walked as if attendant on their 
leaders, clothed with raiment of such whiteness as on earth was never :”[ for let 
us hear what Italy beheld seventy-seven years after his death. In 1398, says 
an ancient writer, “there was in Italy and other Christian nations, acertain won- 
drous movement of religion and ceremonies called ‘ the whites.” This began in the 
kingdom of Grenada, where a number of men and women clad in white linen 
went processionally through cities and towns, singing canticles and praying to 
God for the safety of the human race, and at intervals kneeling down vociferat- 
ing, ‘ Misericordia Dio, misericordia.’ This devotion spread through all Spain, 
thence into Gaul, and England, and Germany, and to other most distant regions, 


* Annal. vet. Mutinensium, ap, Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xi. 


+ Chronic. Astense, c. i. ap. id. tom. xi. t Chronic. Parmense, ap. id. tom. ix. 
$ Jacob. de Voragine Chronic. Januens. p. xii. c. 6. ap. id. tom, ix, 
| Chronic. Francesci Pipini, Lib. iii. c. 36. ap. id. tom. ix. 7 Purg 29. 
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with an inoredible similarity of ceremonies. It was on the 1st of § 
four of the company of the whives, iv that habit, came to Ferrara, chat 
ceived with admiration and devotion, bccause the fame had arrived before 
and on the 2d, which was Sunday, one of them preached in the great cl 
ex} lained the cause and manner of the institution, and related the niall 
had occurred in Spain. There were more than four thousand persons at the Bel 
mon ; after which a procession was made through the city, with all the Jeera Wu 
a multitude of the people of both sexes, and even of children, all clad in white 
On the 8th of Scptember, which was the feast of St. Mary, the illustrious lon 
marquis of Est, with his consort, the Lady Ziliola, and all the courtiers and » 
ble-, with the bishops of Ferrara and Modena, and the patriarch of Jerus:- 
lem, and many other prelates, and all the clergy, assisted in the procession, clad 
in white. Going out of the town, they went in order to the suburb of Belflora, 
followed by an immense multitude ; and there, in an open meadow, the bishop of 
Modena preached, and the numbers were about thirteen thousand, On the fol- 
lowing days there were similar processions within and without the city to different 
churches. After which the said four persons departed to Padua and into the 
marshes of Trevisa, and to the province of Friuli, instituting everywhere the 
same ceremonies; and by these means many breenclianome were made, and all 
kinds of enemies brought to concord and peace.” | 
Another ancient writer thinks that this devotion first began in Ireland ol 
Seotland.+ It is curious to hear how the learned Leonardus Aretinus speaks while 
lamenting the cause whieh led to these processions. “ At this time there was no 
rest from war. All works were martial. Louis of Aujou now came into Italy, 
and at his coming the Florentines and people of Arezzo were alarmed. In th 





dreadful night when our city was taken, that most cruel of all the nights I can 
remember, my father was cast into prison with John, bishop of Arezzo, and 
other great men of the side opposed to the conquerors ; but because I was a bey 
they placed me, not with the other captives, but in a more decent chamber, i 
which there was a picture of Francis Petrarch, which I daily gazed upon ; and I f 
was inflamed with an incredible ardor for his studies. Shortly after the depart= 
ure of the French there was a wonderful movement of the people, for all the mul- 
titude put on white, and with certain penitential exercises proceeded to 
neighboring cities, crving peace and mercy. Truly it was an admirable andin= 
credible thing. The peregrination lasted generally ten days, and the fast was om 
bread and water. No one was seen in the cities otherwise clad. There was free 
access to all towns, though bet lately hostile. No one then attempted any kin d 

of deceit or oppression. There wasa tacit understanding between enemies to ke po 
peace. The movement lasted about two months. Wonderful was the hospits ity 


* Jacob. de Delayto Annales Estenses ap. Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xviii. 
+ Annales Forolivienses, ap, id, tom, xxii 
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an benign entertainment then exercised by all cities one with the other. Whence 
this began is obscure. From the Alps it came into Cisalpine Gaul ; and the peo- 
ple of Lucca were the fir-t to come to Florence. At the sight of their proces- 
sion the Florentines were seized with ardor, and they who before derided what 
E they heard, were the first to put on white ; and, as if impelled by God, joined the 
_ processions. An innumerable multitude of the Florentines proceeded then to 
* Arezzo, and others went to other places ; and wherever they came, the people of the 
place did the same.”* 
Let us hear a Dominican friar speak of this devotion. “ In 1400, in the month 
_ pf September, there was a wonderful event in Italy, for at that time multitudes 
of men and women clothed themselves in white, and went about carrying the 
cross or the standard of some saint; and when the body of Christ was raised at 
the altar, they used to ery often, ‘ Misericordia, misericordia.’ And I remember, 
while celebrating at the altar of St. James, that I was terrified at the novel kind 
of clamor. But they went processionally like brothers, some singing ‘ Mise- 
ricordia, Signor’ Iddio, non guardate al nostro errore,’ and others sung, ‘ Stabat 
























Mater dolorosa ;? and thus each society had its song: and they fasted nine days, 
and some went barefoot. Some bishops and some monks went with them to 
lords of states. and castles too, and preached to them ; and many were reconciled 
“toeach other, who had before been mortal enemies, and some bore candles in 
their hands; and they went thus, singing day and night: and coming from the 
mountains and other adjacent place, there were about twenty thousand per- 
sons in the great square of Friuli. And the same occurred in all other cities, ex- 
cepting in the wise Venice.”+ 
~ Letus hear another account. In 1399, on a Saturday, a company of men and 
women from Soncino Galerano, Anteriate, Fontenella, Covo, and Rumano, in 
‘number about 1300, clad all in white, came to Coloniola, singing litanies, and 
“erying peace and mercy ; and in that place the Lord John, lately a knight of 
Tord Baldinus, gave them abundant wine ; and at the hour of vespers they came 
_ to the gates of the outskirts of Bergamo, and the citizens carried out to them 
meat and drink in abundance: and on the Sunday the priests who were among 
them celebrated an infinite number of masses without the gate of Oxio; and 
then an eloquent priest preached about the duty of making peace between Chris- 
tians ; and more than six thousand of the Bergomese came to this sermon ; and he 
said that they ought to observe nine days, and then, being truly penitent and con- 
fessed, they should be absolved. He said that six thousand English and French 
had lately gone to Rome clad in white, with the same object. After hearing him, 
all the clergy of Bergamo, with the nobles, judges, physicians, and other good 
men, in great numbers, and with an infinite multitude of women, made a pro- 


* Leonardi Aretini Commentarius, ap. id. tom, xix. 
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_ cession on Sunday to the church of St. Alexander tha Gieetercal 
mass brother James de Urio, a Dominican friar, preached, sod sor he Mon¢ 
they made a procession to the village of St. Andrea to the church of St. V Vi 
where another friar of the same order preached, and on the Tuesday th 
similar procession, and many masses were celebrated in the church of g rreat 
Mary, and there preached brother Aloysius de Scalve of the order sale li 
and on the Wednesday the procession was to the villages of St. Stephano and | 
Oxio, and returning through Coloniola they entered the church of St. 8 sey 
and there, after many masses, brother James de Urio, the Dominican, pre : 
In the name of the eternal God, and of the blessed Virgin mother Marcil 7 
and to their praise, and the glory of the blessed martyrs, Alexander and Vine cent a 
I record and write that on this Wednesday, the 27th of August, a vast multitu 


as 


of men and women of the cities and villages and district of Bergamo, asseml 7 


on the mountain of Fara in number ten thousand and more ; and all unanimously 
cried out, “ Peace and mercy.” On that mountain many masses were said by the 
bishop of Milan and brothers James de Urio, Oprandinus de Cene, Petrus le 
St. Pelegrino, and Aloysius de Scalve, with certain brothers of the order of Her- 
mits, and all the canons and clergy of the churches of St. Vincent and Alex 
ander, and all the clergy of Bergamo ; and there was a solemn sermon devouts 1 
preached by the venerable brother John de Rumano, of the order of Herm: its 
and there were present Jolin de Urio, Panteleon de Roxiate, and Antonio de 
Barillis, judges, besides procurators and other good men and many noble women 
of the city, as the ladies Clement de Gronago, Franceschina de Lancis, Bona de 
la Sale, and others. 

Then they went in great order two by two to the village of St. Laurence, wht 2 
they halted ; and the Lord John de Castiliono seeing them, made proclamation 
by the public crier of Bergamo, that they must depart from that village, and movi 
elsewhere for lodging ; whereupon the company decreed to proceed to the Ponte 8. 
Pietro, and there they rested ; and that night they all spent in the territory of Ponte, 
and Curno, and Maragolda ; and then the Lord John de Castiliono made pro. 


clamation that all banixhed persons might come securely to the said processions ; 




























and they came on this safe conduct ; and the people of each village and parish 
earried its banner, of which there were more than forty ; and then, on thatim bt 
tain of Fura, peace was made between many citizens. On the Thursday the pri 
cession was made through St, Gervaise, and Cupriate, and Brembato, and Gridig ‘ 
nano ; and peace was made between infinite numbers of the men of Bergamo ud 
shite and on the Friday they passed the night at Pontita and the places about; 
and ugain many durable reconciliations were effected ; and ov the Saturday they re e 
mained in the same region, and made peace hetnael great numbers, as for in 

stance, between Salvinum, of the castle of St. Gallo, in the name of his sons, w he 
had slain Mazola of the valley of St. Pelegrino, and John of that valley, and ¢ rhe 


relations of the said Mazola: and onthe Sunday the blessed company, W hich by 
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this time was estimated at sixteen thousand persons, all clad in white, came to 
Lemen ; where it remained also on the Monday and the Tuesday, making peace 
a ‘between an infinite number of persons ; only that on the Monday two hundred 
of the company went to Zonio to make peace between the men of Ultra Agugia 
: and those of Cornello, of St. Jolin, and certain others of the communes of the val- 
~ ley of Brembana ; and on the Wednesday the blessed company came to the 
-* mountain of Fara; and celebrated peace between many; and one most re- 
~ markable was that between Bertosolo and the brother of Bosellis, and their ad- 
rent, on the one hand, and John de Bosellis and his sons, and Patasellus and 

Lotta of Bosellis, and their adherents, on the other ; and about nones on Wednes- 

day they left the mountain, and went to pass the night in the territory of upper 
and lower Alzano and of Nimbo, making peace between multitudes; and on 
the Thursday the said company, which now amounted to twenty thousand per- 
sons and m ore, remained there and in the adjoining districts ; and peace was 
made between those of Cumenduno and of Desinzano and their adherents, and 
_ of upper Albino on the one land, and those of lower Albino with their adherents 
on the other ; and on that day about one thousand of the blessed brigade went 
to Gazanica and Vertua, and made peace between many Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
On the Friday, the blessed company, all clad in white, came back to the moun- 
tain of Fara; and it was about the eighteenth hour ; and then peace was made 
_ between innumerable persons, and forgiveness was passed for all homicides, rob- 
_ beries, and injuries of every kind ; and the sermon was preached by brother Alov- 
sius de Scalve, of the order of St. Francis; and he dismissed the multitude 
with benedictions, and all returned to their habitations ; and the said brother, 
in his sermon, said that every one of them ought to say a Pater and an Ave ever 
afterwards, in memory of the said blessed company, and. in order that the Lord 
_ God might preserve a good and tranquil peace.* 

George Stella, who describes as an eye-witness the processions of the whites in 
Genoa in 1388, says that they beganin Provence. He cites the ‘“ Stabat Ma- 
ter asa hymn then sung for the first time, and with stanzas which had especial 

reference to the desire of peace and order which then moved the people. Thus 
| they sung : 


** Alma salus advocata 
Moite Christi desolata 
Miserere populi, 
Virgo dulcis, virgo pia, 
Virgo clemens, O Maria, 
Audi preces servuli.” 


Children of twelve years sung the alternate verses, the rest being chanted in 
fall chorus, and at the end of every three stanzas all joined in singing ‘ Stabat 
Mater dolorosa,’ often falling on the ground, and with a loud voice crying thrice, 


* Chronicon Bergomense, ap. id. tom. xvi. 
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‘ Misericordia,’ and thrice ‘ Peace,’ afterwards repeating the Pat 
prayers in Latin, This devotion was practised all through the Genoese 
In Palcifera there had been most odious enmities, which were then s : 
peased, In Genoa, goods which had been seized in times of war, wi now r 
stored to their rightful owners, and many miracles occurred in and near the cit: 

At Vulturo, a boy, who had been laid out dead for three hours, only witho 
the paleness of death, whose mother then interceded, rose up sound and we 

while the multitude were erying thrice ‘ Misericordia ;’ seeing which, many of 
the Genoese who had before derided the holy titiedeidoii were moved with ’ ? 
and the fear of God, It was on Saturday, the 5th of July, that they first - rec 
Genoa from the valley of Pulcifera, being about five thousand persons, Some 
nobles who were then residing in their country villas, took leave of their families 
and joined the crowd, putting on white. Each church sent its clergy and its 
cross to the procession ; thus they moved in order two by two. The citizens of 
Genoa stood still, looking on in great sweetness of spirit and contrition ; and on 
hearing them ery out ‘ Peace and mercy,’ many burst into tears. Passing through 
the city, they proceeded as far as the Basilica of St. Mary de Monte Bisanno, and 
afterwards returned home. On Monday, 7th of July, the archbishop having 
convoked the clergy in the cathedral, sung solemnly the mass of the Holy Ghost, 
in order to prepare the minds of the citizens for the salutary gift of peace. T at 
vast church could not contain the multitude. It is said that lights were seen in 
the air over the Basilica of St. Maria Coronata, and of St. Lorenza. On that day 
a vast crowd from the valley of Vulturo came to the city about nones, and the 
boy who had been dead was with them, whom they carried on their shoulders, as- 
the people pressed too close in order to touch him, That night a boy who had 
been Jame for six years, so that he could not walk without crutches, prayed i 
God that he might be healed as the other boy, and that night he recovered the 
use of his limbs, The citizens of Genoa went to confession, and demanded for- 
giveness one from the other. On Thursday the 10th of July, many received the 
Eucharist at the mass of the Aurora ; after which, all the citizens, the nobles, 
the delegates of the people, the matrons, the virgins the widows, the boys, and 
children, and servants, all in white, proceeded following the clergy to the cathe- 
dral, where was the archbishop of Genoa, James de Flisco, on a horse, because! , 
through old age he could not walk, but the horse was covered with white; an¢ fl 
then bearing the sacred relics, the whole procession moved on to the gate of the 
monastery of St. Thomas, and to that of St. John de Pavairano: the number 
may be estimated, since the whole population of Genoa was present ; and, between 
many, peace was made ; and as they passed along, the villages sent forth their in- 
habitants, girt with a cord. This was done by the people during nine days, ex- 
clusive of the Sunday, walking for a great part of the night ; and during the 
whole time all labor was suspended as on Sundavs. On one of these days th 
brothers of the order of Minors bore the relics of their church, and on another, 
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the Dominicans carried theirs ; and on the Sunday the laymen of the city, who 
were of the fraternity in memory of the flagellation of Jesus, made their proces- 
z. sion, This devotion of the city spread along the eastern shore, so that in Clavari 
q F a nd Rapalli, where were most acute hatreds, that spiritual rite restored sincere 
: | peace to Ghibelline and Guelph. These ceremonies ended on Saturday, and on 
the Monday following, the people resumed their works. From Genoa this devo- 
i tion extended to Pisaand to Rome. At Savona, the townsmen refused to admit 
. pe recession, until every one laid aside the white, for they feared some design 
against their town. At Venice, the jealousy was stronger, so that the Dom- 
rt inicans, who wished to establish it, were even fined. At first, John Galeazo, 
i Eetuice of Milan, refused to allow it in some of his cities, through fear of a 
sedition; but when he fell sick, he permitted it, and the processions were made 
; with great devotion of the people.* 
The anonymous author of a Paduan chronicle says,”This devotion so pleased 
the people, that many on their death-beds used to desire themselves to be clothed 
“ after their decease in the white habit, and carried to their graves by men simi- 
larly clad, which used to cause great compassion in the beholders ;” and Muratori 
_ remarks, that “this was the origin of the custom still prevalent in Italy, of 
clothing the dead in white.”’} I can find but one contemporary writer who 
_ speaks of it with disrespect, and his whole style is pagan. He calls it “ the new 
_ superstition which descended from the Alps into Italy.” He expressses disgust 
at every one wearing white without distinction, of rustics and citizens, servants 
and masters, and at their sleeping in the open air like cattle ; yet he does not 
_ charge them with a single fault.{ After what we have seen, methinks the reader 
may be left to form his own judgment of the modern historians who have dwelt 
a 7 these events with a view to expose the barbarism and ignorance of the mid- 
apie ages. 
__ “The speedy effects of this supplication have led us to details, of which we shall 
if “see more hereafter. Let us retrace our steps, and inquire what was the kind of 


Fh peace that the children of beatitude expected and obtained on earth, 


t 
bE 


* Georgii Stelle Annales Genuenses ap. Murator. Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xvii. 
- ¢ Antiq. It. Ixxv. t Platinne. Hist. Mantuane, Lib. iv. ap. id. tom. xx. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



















esa HE peace which is invoked for us by bishops, as the successors 0} be: 
i Apostles, in celebrating the sacred mysteries, when they say ‘ Pax vo- 
<2 bis,’ is not the worldly and uncertain, but the divine and eternal pe ace 
whieh our Lord bequeathed to his disciples, when he announced te 
them, that ‘ in the world they should have tribularions.’” So writes 
Florus, in the year 840, in the reign of Charles the Bald, in his Dea - 
tiful exposition of the mass.* % be 

The sole good, according to the school, which the Prince of Peace has prom 
ised in this life to his disciples and to his elect, is peace, not of the body, but of 
the breast,+ peace of heart—tranquillity ! the sovereign object vainly sought in 
heathen schools of philosophic lore. With magic incantations Pythagoras of old 
was said to tranquillize the mind of mourners, and restore distempered bosoms te 
apparent peace { Cicero speaks of certain chants and precepts which the adepts 
of that school used to deliver secretly in order to impart tranquillity ;$ to which 
Horace also makes allusion.|| These are the pomps of orators. What they 
sought is here, in the hearts of men in ages of faith—Peace. ‘ A peace unsung 
by poets, and by senators unpraised, which monarchs could not grant, nor all he 
powers of earth and hell confederate take away.” a 

“Adversity,” says one of them, “is to every man according to his interior. 
The wickedness of one man cannot hurt another who remains innocent. If yot 
are good, and simple, and devout, no one can take away your peace, unless 
voluntarily resign it.’ 

“Although horrible thunder and lightning came from the throne,” says another, 
“vet the seven lamps continued to burn tranquilly before it, and in the midst of 
the tempest were not extinguished. Soon difficulty or terror can disturb the 
peace of holy men,.”** ‘a 

The world, in the middle ages, was filled, as we have seen, with war and mis- 
ery, while were fulfilling, as St. Thomas shows, the words of the prophet, w ° 


said that of peace there would be no end ; for he snoke of that interior tranquil- 





* Flori Magistri opus de exposit. Misse, ap Murtene vet. Script. Collect. 


$+ St. Thom. de Reg. Princ, iii. 16. t Porphyr. de Vita Pyth. 65. § Tuseul. iv. 
| Ep. i. { Thom. a Kempis Epist. ** Nieremberg Doct. Ascet. Lib. iv. iii. 26. 
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divine affection, or by beatitude, which was a gift, creating a state of peace, and 
bearing its fruits. ‘‘ Peace of beatitude,” says Dionysius the Carthusian, “is 
when the mind, by charity, rests in the true good.”* “In the love of God,” 
- says St. Augustin, “ alone is rest, such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart of man conceived.”+ “ It is God alone,” says St. Thomas, “ who can give 
quiet to the desires of man, and make him happy.”{ Without an union with the 
sacred heart of Jesus never can peace and human nature meet. “ This is the 
true rest of the heart,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ when it is fixed by desire in 
the love of God ; when it seeks nothing else, but is delighted with a certain happy 
security in Him.”§ Then cease the toils of the imagination, those wide-wander- 
ing errors which drove it round the world; the floods of passion, swollen with 
_ horrid woes, are calmed, love divine heals man’s distraction, and with gentle hand 
soothes him to peace. 

“ Think that God and you are alone in the world,” says another, “ and you will 
have great rest in your heart.”|| He to whom all things are one, and who re- 
fers all things to one, and sees all in one, can have a firm heart, and remain at 

_ peace in God.”§ 

“ A man will have no rest,” says the Abbot Allois, “ until he can say from 
his heart, I and God ure alone in this world.”** As St. Augustin says, “ God 
_ cares for each of us as if He cared for him alone ; and for allas for each.”++ Or, 
as St. Gregory says, “ God has regard to each man as if He had no thought for 
all: and He has regard for all as if He had no thought for each.”{{ “ Witha 
certain simplicity of purity,” savs Albert the Great, “ imagine that you are alone 
with God, out of the world, as if your soul were already separated from the body 
4 in eternity, and, therefore, no longer concerned about secular things, nor caring 
_ for the state of the world, neither for peace nor war, nor fine weather, nor rain, 
nor for anything, but adhering only to God, and totally fixed on Him.’’$§ ‘“ Cease 
to think many things,” says an ascetic: “ join yourself to one: let others seek 
_ many and external things. Do you seek one internal good, and it will suffice to 
you. Behold, one man seeks a villa, another goes to his merchandize, another heaps 

up gold and silver, another desires pleasure and honor, another friends and rela- 
tions, another delights in visiting his neighbors, another repairs to cities and cas- 
tles, and, led by the desire of the eyes, traverses various parts of the world : an- 
other labors for wisdom, power, authority. Thus they are few whoseek one thing 


* De Pace Interna, i. + De Catechiz. Rudibus t De Regim. Princep. 8. 
§ Erudit. Theol. Miscell. Lib. i. tit. 171. | Thom & Kempis de Discip, Claust. e. vi. 
—. YImit. ** Doroth. Doct. 7. +} Conf. iii, 2. ¢f Mor. xxv. 19. $§ De adhwrendo Deo,c. 8. 
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purely and simply, therefore, few there are who find peace.’’* “Again, te 
“ Between the hope of good and the fear of evil the secular and carnal } rte r 
tinually fluctuates ; because the anchor of hope is not fixed in a celestial de 
where all goods abound and perpetually endure ;” “ while others,” as Di a 
the Carthusian says, “ find that nothing is sweeter in the present life than 
here, with a tranquil mind, to the Omnipotent God, the fountain of allies ee 
lence,” not praying for what they wish, but for what He may choose to send, a 
cording to the sublime answer of Thymarida, of whom old philosophy so justly 
boasts,t “You speak of what may happen,” Marsilius Ficinus, “approve o 
whatever may follow, as done by God.” Cardan says, “ Whatever happened t 
me through life I knew would happen, yet saving free-will ; and I never wishe 
any thing to happen otherwise than it did. This alone grieves me, if I offend 
God in any manner, for he is the Author of all good, and this thought alone 
sometimes distresses me.”§ Thus one perceives that the lay philosophers of the 
middle ages held the same language. “ There are two causes,” says Cardan, “ of the 
great misery of man ; for when all things are vain and empty, man seeks some 
thing which is full and solid, and every one thinks that he wants that solid; and 
while he seeks, and does not find it, he is tormented ; but much more, when hay= 
ing found what he sought, for he then knows that he has been deceived, and s 
thing else must be sought ; for always there is something wanting, and so Augus 7 
tus complained that he oe friends,”’|| “ He alone has peace whose heart rests 
in God ; all other men,” he says, “float on a tempestuous sea, with their car- 
goes of riches, honors, magistracies, and acquaintance with princes.” “* Wher 
the worldly mind,” says Petrarch, “does attain to the object of its desire, still it 
cannot rest.” So exclaims the le bard :— 


‘ Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one! 

Such once I sought in vain ; then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 


Over the world, in which I moved alone.” a 
t 


How unlike the Catholic poet, whom God, with secret vision, leads on to peace | 
“No,” exclaims Michael Angelo, to one whom he loved, “ it was not a mortal 
object which presented itself to my view when the serene splendor of thine eves” 
first shone upon me, and my soul hoped to find in them the peace of heav My 
which is always its sole end.”++ “ Detached from the world, to seek a sweet calm 

in thee, O Lord, I come like a frail bark, long tempest-tossed. Thy thorny. 
crown, thy wounded hands, thy benign, humble countenance, are a pledge to | 


troubled soul of an immense atonement, and of its fruit, salvation.”t{ “ Noone” 


* Thom. a Kempis, Soliloq. + De arcta Via Sal. t Jamb. de Pyth, Vita, 28. 
§ De Libris propriis. | De Vita propria, Lib. ii. 49. J De Utilitate ex Advers. cap. i4 
** Epist. ii. 12. ++ Sonnet ii. *¢ Son, xxvii. 
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he loves ; therefore, he who loves Him only, who can never be taken away, can- 
; “not in any way be injured.’"* The one remains; the many change and pass : 
cities and palaces are transitory—high t:mples fade like vapor—God alone re- 

i mains, whose will has power when all beside is gone. 
Worldly men,” says St. Thomas, “ who are not joined to God by love, have 
tribulations without peace ; but holy men, who have God in their hearts by love, 
~ although they have tribulations from the world, in Christ they have peace.”> All 
others only seek to blunt the keenness of their spiritual sense with narrow schem- 
Bs ings and unworthy cares, or ‘ madly rush through all violent crime to move the 
_ deep stagnation of their souls.’” St. Augustin speaks of one, who, being asked 
why he wished to become a Christian, replied, “On account of the future rest.” 


~ To whom he answered, “Thanks be to God. Brother, I congratulate you : that, 



















_ amidst the tempests and perils of this world, you have thought about some true 
and certain security ; for in this life men, with great labors, seek for rest and se- 
curity, but do not find them ; for they wish to rest in unquiet things, which remain 
’ not ; and because these pass, and are withdrawn, they are agitated with fears and 
sorrows, which prevent them from having rest.”{ “* Believe me,” says St. Au- 
 gustin, “it is good for us to adhere to God, to be attached to the Divine will. This 
_ is heaven out of heaven.” “ Peace,” says St. Bonaventura, “ is the state in which 
G there is delectation in God, without efficacious contradictions from the flesh, the 
_ world, or the Devil ; therefore, peace is the state of the most purified souls, and, 
"consequently, above all, the pacific are said to be sons of God ; for though merey 
makes man most resemble God, as far as external works, yet peace more assimi- 
dates him, as far as internal works.’’§ 
___ What new sounds are these to men conversant only with the words of the phi- 
= losopher, and what concord | “ One voice comes forth from many a mighty spirit, 
m recalling the eclio of primeval years, and the tumultuous world stands mute to hear 
_ it, as some lone man who in a desert hears the music of his home, Truth’s death- 
| Tess voice is heard among maukind ; and though from multitudes there were no 
responses to her ery, though there were men to rise and stamp with blind fury on 


their pure names who loved them, still there were many who, at the summons, 





i 


yielded up their hearts, and found peace.” 

: After reading Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, or any other ancient treatise re- 
: lating to the art of tranquillizing minds, if one takes up the Catholic works on the 
; same subject, one experiences a most singular impression, The twentieth chupter 
_ of the third book of the Imitation, for instance, will then give rise to other re- 
- flections besides such as are merely pious : for it will be clear at once from the 
_ contrast, that some great change has been accomplished in the world of though* 


f 


* Exposit. in Ceelest. Hierarch. + Lect. viii. in. Joan. xvi. t De Catech. Rudibus, 
§ Compend. Theol. Veritatis, Lib. v. c. 54. 
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We should never think then of saying, that this is a writer of a superior scho 
and of a higher philosophy; for a conviction immediately ensues that some ex- 
traordinary fact has occurred in the intellectual world, like those revolutions which 
we find to have taken place in the physical structure of the globe. The transi« 
tion is so sudden, the intervening space so immense, that one can only sink upon _ 
one’s knees, as if one heard “the angel who came down to earth with tidings of _ 
the peace so many years wept for in vain, that opened the heavenly gates from 
their long interdict.”* The Angel of the School in few words relates this fact. 
“At the opening of the side of Christ, there has been opened the gates of Para- 
dise: his blood being shed, the stains are washed out. God is appeased, weak- 
ness is removed, sin is expiated, exiles are recalled to the kingdom.”+ Thus then 
according to the holy martyr Boniface, the blessed were pacifie first by having” 4 
peace established between themselves and God, observing what He prescribes, and 
flying from what He hates.t “Conformity with Him,” says St. Bonaventura, 
“is the first fountain of peace,”§ “without the dignity of which peace,” as St. 
Leo says, “there are only similagities of wicked desires and treaties of vices.” — | 
“This peace,” says Peter of Blois, “is followed by eternal peace, and the cond 
gives both, as is written, Peace upon peace the Lord will give.”|| To the preser-_ i | 

ki 





vation of this actual peace between the mind and God, all other kinds of peace | 
were directed; for hear what St. Bonaventura says, “It is a high degree of con- 
cord to agree with all men as far as one can, in order that all perturbations may be 
avoided. It is a still higher to agree with all men, for the sake of one’s own ~ 
quiet, lest one should be afflicted in one’s self. It is the highest to agree with all 
men, lest on account of disquietude of heart, God should be for a long or short time 
alienated from the man, or he from God. In all these degrees was Christ.”{] Here — 
might be long delay to mark what peace resulted to the intelligence from the sub- 
mission of the will to God. With what a tranquil heart does St. Bonaventura _ 
treat upon the awful mysteries of predestination and reprobation, and how clear- 
ly does he perceive that necessity is excluded!** Be at rest, is his conclusion, 
the present is thine own, and love and joy can make the poor heart become 
paradise, where peace will for ever dwell. Rest from superstition was another — 
fruit of being at peace with God. The letter of Peter of Blois to the friend 
who asked whether the fall of a certain master into a ditch of water, was not fore- 
shown by his having met the monk William of Blois that morning on first leav-— 
ing his house, is an excellent reply to those who imagine that men of the middle 
ages were unacquainted with this rest. He shows how Satan only attempts to” 
destroy the peace of the heart by vain curiosity, and concludes with these words: 
“Tt is my opinion that Master G. would have incurred the danger of submersion, 


* Dante, Purg. x. +S. Thom. opusc. vi. 6. A 
tS. Bonifacii Mart. Serm. iv. de Octo Beat. ap. Marténe, vet. Script. ix. [ rE, 
§ Diet Salut. vii. 6. || Epist. xlviii. q De Gradibus Virtutum, ¢. 1% — 
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P Dsinishs 2 he had met with no monk on his way.”* “The Christian law having 
forbidden us to observe omens, they have aa grown obsolete,” says Cardan.+ 


Peace with the evils of life in general, was a grand result from this restored har- 
“mony ‘between the soul and its Creator. “ Verum tamen in imagine pertransit 
homo, sed et frustra conturbatur ;” “ for his trouble,” adds John of the Cross, 
| , ean be of no use to him, so that a spiritual man is preserved from the misery of 
* the world; for if the wtvili world were reversed, it would be in vain that man 
Pepicita vex himself, and the soul would receive more harm than good ; whereas 
ifit supported patiently all these disorders, it would learn to judge more justly of 
its adversaries, and to apply the remedy with more facility and success.”t ‘“ Yes,” 
says 8. Gregory Nazianzen, “all that has occurred requires on our part courage, 
“a great courage ; who can doubt it, my dear Theodore? We have seen our altars 
profaned ; our mysteries troubled ; placed ourselves between the most sacred ob- 
jects of our worship and those wie assailed us with stones, we have found the 
only remedy for our wounds in prayer. The chaste shame of virgins, the modesty 
of monks, the misfortunes of the poor, nothing has been respected. Notwith- 
standing all this, what can we do better than have recourse to patience and gen- 
tleness, than give to our brethren a striking example of endurance and of peace ?”’ 





















‘Thus effective in Christians was the speculation of the ancient poet, who says that 
all is for the best, adding, 


Marny yap ovdiv diswua Samovev ty ppaear§ 


Tn no approved work of the middle ages, do we find any trace of the disposition 
to cavil at or “sadly blame the jarring and inexplicable frame of this wrong 
world.” Illustrious lord and complaining constable, is the salutation which Don 
Antonio de Guevara addresses to Don Diego de Velasques, constable of Castille, 
rallying him on his habit of filling his letters with complaints. There was al- 
ways astern monitor for the Catholic hero, if at any time like Achilles, he horribly 
] ed opuepdaréov dé @pua@sev. ‘“ Why should we in our peevish opposi- 
aa it to heart?” was the reply, Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, a fault to na- 
ture, to reason most absurd, whose common voice proclaims this must beso. Ac- 
-cordingly he is at peace with whatever God sends, and finds even “ sweet the uses 
of adversity.” He knows, as Dionysius the Carthusian says, “ that there arises 
a beauty even from the evils and defects of nature in its present state ;”’|] and as 
‘St. Thomas says, “that God would not permit evils in the world, unless good re- 
‘sulted from them, to the utility and beauty of the universe.”§ — *f Malos pro Deo 
tolerare est superare,” says Wipo to the son of the emperor Conrad, adding, “ what 
will you not tolerate for Christ for you crucified ?”’** “ Not the death of sinners 


_ * Epist. Ixv. + De Utilitate ex Advers, cap. ii. 5. t Ascent of Mt. Curmel. 
_ § Soph. Gd. Col. 1451. | Diovys. C. de Venustate Mundi, 22. § De Regim. Princip. i. 9. 
_-** Ap. Martene Vet. Script. t. ix. 
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is wished by the Most High, who wished to die himself for them,” says Rich 
of Bury, “but that we should raise the fallen and correct the perverse in a sp 
it of gentleues-.”* “ Whoever does not tolerate evil meu,” says St. Gre i 

“ bears witness aunlnet himself by his inertia that he is not “a “Wh her 


ventura, “ for if you ouglit mot to seek familiarity with a man on pie the 
deformity of his life, let not the evil which he has from himself so displease you, — 
as to make you hate the good which he has now from nature, and which he will — 
perhaps soon have from grace, for the vicious are often converted.”+ 
But it was not alone the just who were tranquil under the hand that inflicted 
injury, we find in the middle ages that there was provision made for inspiring 
guilty men with a disposition to regurd the sufferings which they underwent, as 
the earnest of a blessed peace which was for them as if personally prepared, { 
crime they were not so destroyed, but that the eternal love might turn while hope — 
retained her verdant blossom. . The rite of public penance for homicide in the 
thirteenth century, or the form of sending penitents to prison, shows that men 
who had committed crimes were at peace with the evils which were their punishment, — 
and that the prison itself became a holy place, designed for spirits going on to 
blessedness, Let us hear the formula which was composed in 1220. “On the 
fourth feria in the beginning of Lent the penitent who for homicide is to undergo 
imprisonment, ought first to receive penance for «ll his other sins from his parish 
priest. After this he is to come to the church with his confessor before the pen- 
itentiary, who is to ask him whether he has been to confession, and whether for 
that homicide he wishes to enter the prison ; and then on his answering rightly, 
the penance is imposed in this manner, Through the whole of Lent, except on 
Sundays, he fasts on bread and water, and makes ove hundred genuflections, and 
says one hundred paternosters by day and one hundred and ten by night. To no 
one lie must speak till the hour of tierce, nor afier complin; nor must he wash 
his hands: the priest alone must give him food each day. He must sleep in his ~ 
clothes, and upon straw. The prison being chosen, the penitentiary goes with 
him to the place, and on arriving before it the penitent lays aside his former 
dress, and all linen, and puts ona rough tunic and.cap. Then the penitentiary 
asks him whether he is truly penitent for all hissins ; and if he rightly answers, 
he tells him to cast himself prostrate on the earth before the prison, and say 
thrice ‘Mea culpa peccavi, Domine, miserere mei.’ After the third time the 
priest begins ‘ Deus, in adjutorium meum intende,’ and says the seven peniten- 
tial psalms, with the litanies and prayers. After this the priest sprinkles the 
prison with holy water, and incenses the whole place in every part with blessed 
incense. Then coming to the penitent, who still lies on the earth, he gives him 


* Philobiblion, c. 6. + De Institut, Novitiorum, c. xi. ie 
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hol » water and incense, and then taking him by the hand he teads him into the 
j pris , and repeats this prayer, ‘Commendamns tibi, Domine, famulum tuum in 
rit | presenti, ut ab omni malo eum eripias, et intercedente beata Maria semper 
irgine, cum omnibus sanctis ipsum ad vitam perducas eternam.’? Then he ad- 
 monishes him to give alms thrice of the bread brought to him, and let one loaf 
alone be of such quantity that with the residue he may be able to support him- 
self.”* Alas ! those who now endeavor to discover the best discipline for prisons, » 
when disappointed of their aim, might learn somewhat from this passage, if they 
could be brought to believe that Heaven’s supreme decree can ever bend to sup- 
plication, and that love’s flame in a short moment all fulfils, “ In times of un- 
reflecting violence,” says Michelet, “ of crime without depravity, pity was all on the 
side of the guilty. The old laws style him paternally ‘ the poor sinner” ”+ The 
; very word for him in old French signified the unhappy.t “ Great care must be 


taken,” says St. Gregory, “ lest the inordinate defence of justice should pass into 























pride, and so while rectitude is incautiously loved, humility, the mistress of recti- 
tude, be lost.”§ But to return to those of whom peace with God was the unin- 
) terrupted state, Of such men we may truly say that with the evils of this mor- 
fal life, in general, they were at peace—at peace with evil men, at peace with 
whatever Providence permitted. With the same tranquillity of heart, Sir Thomas 
More regarded the tyrant who condemned him to death, and the destruction of 
ais property by the fire, in 1529, which he describes in his letter from Wood-- 
ek ; so that the poet unconsciously does but expres the Catholic mind, whem 


‘* Gentleness, virtue, wisdom, and endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance, 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength. 
These are the spells by which to re-assume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To love and bear, to hope, this is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free : 
This is alone life, joy, empire, and victory.” 


With regard to the judgment of the middle ages, there can be no exaggeratiom 


ot 
? a St. Bernard has peace with abuses, and prescribes it to all superiors. “ Some 

abuses,” he says, “ may exist without involving men in censure: for some use 
“all these things as not using them, and. therefore, with no offence, or as little 


aq possible ; and some do this through simplicity, some through charity, some 
through necessity, some simply hold this because it is prescribed to them, being 


ea 
c. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Dissert. Ixviii. + Origines du Droit, x1. 
_ $ Méchant, in the chronicles of St. Denis, is used for mal chanceux. Racine was the first 


say, ‘le bonheur des méchans.” Paulin Paris. Note ad an. 1340. 
§ Lib. Mor. 25. 
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ready to act otherwise if it aaieiabherwioe preseribed ; We. 
they should live discordantly with those with whom they dwell, follo “a } 
these things not their own desire, but the peace of others ; and cheng 
cause they are not able to resist the multitude of contradictors who def a ‘th 
things.”* Had the apostate of Erfurt followed the advice given him be: 
pitius, who used to say when he complained of other-, “ Abi in cellam et ¢ 
would not have had tosay at the close of his life, “ I am the enemy of the w 
I know nothing in all life in which T have pleasure. Iam quite weary of liv 
But as St. Augustin says, the heretics have not peace, “ For peace,” he add 
* forbids us to judge of things uncertain, like the hearts of others, Peace is mor 
prone to believe well of men, than to suspect them, Peace orders us to be. 
lieve well even of the evil; whereas heresy judges and condemns ;”+} “ they hate 
peace,” he says again, “ who separate themselves, saying that they wish not to mi 
with the unjust ; but this is not our doctrine. They who humbly bear with the 
evil for a time, will come themselves to eternal rest ; this is the Catholic voice 
They say, Touch not the unclean,—be separate ; and we say, Love peace, loy 
unity. You know not those frém whom you separate fa Love peace : 
Christ is love, Christ who is our peace, and has made both one > how can you 
then be pacific, if when Christ has made one of two, you should make two of 
one ®t Peace with the changes that occur in all human things was also formally 
inculeated. “ It is a sign of the divine spirit,” says Cardinal Bona, “ to follow 
those works, which are peculiarly accommodated to the age in which we live. For 
it is clear that different mode of leading men to salvation is observed by Godin 
different ages. Thus to go no further back than the Christian sera, at first it is 
by the visible descent of the Holy Ghost, then by martyrdom, then by the writ- 
ings of doctors confating heresy.’’§ 
As with the changes of the world, so with those of their own life, the silen 
work of vears, men were then sweetly and unostentatiously at peace. We _ 
no allusion to it in any solemn discourse of senators, as imparting a sad privilege. 
What a picture does Petrarch give of the last years of Gareius, who closed a holy 
Jife of one hundred and four years on his birth-day in the same bed in which ne 
was born, in the midst of a sweet crowd of children and grandchildren, speaking 
of God, aud with his last breath saying, “ In pace, in idipsum dormiam et aqui- 
escam ! O with what delight,” he exclaims. “ have I lived with these old m 0! 
Who will feel displeasure at the thought of becoming old, when he rememb : 
that such men were old, or rather who would not rejoice to resemble them even 
in their age! Let us struggle no longer against nature, but resign ourselve 
gladly to age and death.”|| In fact, he invokes no impossibility, for with 8 
ness and death, as we before incidentally observed, men in ages of faith sho : : 


* De Precepto et Dispensatione, c. 8. t In Ps, exivii, t In. Ps. exix, 
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the mselyes to be unfeiguedly at peace. The chronicles of St. Denis after describing 
the anguish and distress occasioned to Louis le Gros in his last days, from the 


4 a and amiable and kind, and that he Soeafend all as if he felt no ill.”’* The 
memory of their own meekness as evidence of their conformity, conduced to peace 
E with death, for they could then ite leis of themselves, ‘“ Memento; Domine, 
* David; et omnis mansuetudinis ejus.” “ Compare, I beseech you,” says St. 
Ailred, “ with all the riches, delights, and honors of the world, this one privi- 
lege of Christ’s servants, they fear not death.”+ |The men in ages of faith who 
lived so much in temples, who received daily Christ as if in their arms, “ who 
thus,” as St. Ambrose says, “ saw life, could not, as he argues, have seen death.” 
© The death of Christ,” as St. Bernard reminds the Knights Templars, “ was the 
death of their death, because he died that we might live.”t “Death,” says 
__ Marsilius Ficinus, “is the end of dying.” When John Bonvisia of Lucca, a 
Minor, was dying in 1472 in the convent of St. Mary of the Angels at Assi- 
“sium, to the physician asking, “ if he wished for any thing ?” he replied, “ nothing 
but death and God.”§ Thus was realized what the ancient poet fancifully 
said, 
























‘ Pax illis cum morte data est.” | 


Therefore, we read upon an ancient tomb. 


**Parcite vos lacrimis dulces cum conjuge nats 
Viventemque Deo credite flere nefas.”" 


_ But we may go farther still, for as with death so with the grave itself, the paci- 
- fie were at peace. There was peace with the tomb, because Christ had hallowed 
_ it by resting in it. O wondrous power of faith, to sweeten so that grim dwell- 
ing for the soul’s poor partner! St. Bernard says, “ that, among spots dear 
and venerable, the sepulchre holds a principle place ;” and St. Cyrill of Jerusa- 
lem, citing Isaia, “erit in pace sepultura ejus,” adds, “ for by his sepulture he 
made peace between heaven and earth.”** In a garden he was placed in the earth, 
_ that the malediction on Adam might be eradicated, and hence, perhaps, the cem- 
eteries of the ages of faith were often spots of natural beauty. In the catacombs, 
the imagery is all designed to inspire cheerfulness,—we see only paintings of 
flowers and fruits: the tomb was made to wear an engaging and ae smiling 
aspect. “St. Denis, the church of tombs, is not,” says Michelet, “a sombre 
and sad pagan necropolis, but glorious and triumphant, brilliant with faith and 
hope, vast and without shade, like the soul of the saint who built it ; light and 


airy, as if not to weigh upon the dead, or hinder their spring upward to the starry 


_ * Ad an. 1187. + Spec. Charitatis. ¢ Exhort. ad Mil. Templi, 2. 
_ § Wad. an Minor. tom. xiv. Lucan ix. q{ Aringhi Rom. Subter. 193. 
 ** Catech 14 de Resur. 3. 
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spheres.”* The fact that a remembrance of the holy sepulchre reconciled m 
ages of faith to their fleshly vesture resting in the tomb, is indicated by th 
tense interest inspired by it, which appears in the writings of St. Aug 
Cyrill of Jerusalem, and Bede ;{ and in the popular opinion that de 
the crusades was to recover it, as when Gregory the monk of Cassino ra 
of Terracina, entitled his poem, written in 1100, “ De transitu Peregrinor 
Sepulehrum Domini.”§ In order that so holy a monitor of peace ih t 
grave might be every where present, sepulchres were erected in churches in it 
tation of it. Thus we read that on the return of the Milanese from the holy Ta 
they built in Milan a church resembling that of the holy sepulchre. . 
Peter Adornes is said to have made three journeys from Flanders to Jerusalem, 
in order to give an exact copy of it, toserveas a model for the church of the hols 
sepulchre to be erected in Bruges. At Abbeville, on the spot where Godfrey 0 
Bouillon and the ernsaders assembled before going to Palestine, the beautiful 
church of the holy sepulchre was erected, in which was one of those tombs wher 
the solemn office of the holy seguichre used to be celebrated on the Sunday near. 
est to the 15th of July ; and such crowds of pilgrims used to attend, that tents 
were generally pitched in the cemetery to shelter them at their prayers. Simi _ 
larly in the church of the holy cross in Torgan, was a holy sepulehre erected Dy a 
the elector Frederic the Wise, in 1493, afier the model whieh he had brought with 
him from Palestine.|| Sometimes, as we before observed, the very soil of the holy 
city was added to show more palpably the sanctity of graves. In Sicily, as at Pisa, 
were cemeteries filled with the earth of Jerusalem.§ Generally lights were burn- 
ing, to denote the immortal hope of tho-e who slept in peace, and each grave was 
























incensed as an altar, on which was laid the last offering of Christians. Who 
would feel horror at the tomb in which Christ liad reposed 2? No, each grave wa 
a holy place, representing the end not of life and its enjoyments, but of death and 
of all dead, dreary things. Thus solemnized and softened, death and the grave 
were mild and terrorless, and as the serenest sky, redolent of joy and peace. 4 
Such were the fruits of reconciliation between the soul and God ; from whie 
divine and present source followed immediately the second kind of peace expeete 
and enjoyed by men in ages of faith; namely, peace with themselves within theit 
breasts, for they found there nothing selfish opposed to the order of ¢ charity)® : 
ing as the author of the Imitation counselled, “ relinquished themselves, res 


themselves, and reaped in consequence a great internal peace.”** How sweet 
the effects of such tranquillity is shown by Dante in these bright words: 


“As when to harbinger the dawn, springs up 
On freshen’d wing the air, of May, and breathes 
Of fragrance, ali impregn’d with herb and flower: 


* Hist. de France, 11. + De Civ. Dei. xxii. 8. t Exposit. in Mare. iv. 16 
§ Italia Sacra, i. 1292. | Chronic. Torgaviee ap. Canisii Leet. Antig. 
4 Sicilia Sacra, ii. 818. ** iii, 32. 
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E’en such a wind I felt upon my front 

Blow gently, and the moving of a wing 
Perceiv'd that, moving, shed ambrosia] smell ; 
And then a voice, * Blessed ure they, whom grace 
Doth so illume, that appetite in them 

Exhaleth no inordinate desire, 


Still hung’ring as the rule of temperance wills.’ ”’* 





The maintenance of this interior peace was reduced to a science in ages of 
faith. Tasso speaks of the science of peace as a true science, by means of which 
men can pacify their minds and overcome the passions which lead to war.t This 
art was taught by many of the Carthusian order ; as by Dionysius, who wrote de 
Gaudio spiritali et Pace interna, and by Apselius of Breda, who wrote de vera 
Pace, as also by other great mystics, as by Richard of St. Victor, who wrote de 
Eruditione interioris hominis. Its nece-sity was recognized even by the physi- 
‘cians or empirics of the middle ages, who were also ministers of peace ; not by 
merely inculcating the repression of angry passions, as in the address of the school 
_of Salerno to an English king ; but practically, by always looking first to the res- 
toration of the moral healih, and by insisting on having the soul treated before 
the body: for they began by requiring the patient to confess and receive the com- 
munion ; that is, they replaced him in harmony with God and man, an immen-e 
result to commence with ! and accordingly the fact is, that with all their inferior- 
ity of skill, and their deplorable want of material remedies, with every thing physi- 
eal against them, they succeeded ; they cured. The state of nature without this 























supernatural peace, was regarded by all as involved in a disease incurable, in an 
eternal tempest never to be calmed. The Gentile philosophers knew that the 
mind by evil habits was broken and lacerated : and as Cicero says, “ that with 
- such evils afflicted, not only we could not be happy, but not even sound.’”’§ 
_ St. Augustin says, “that God permitted man to seek himself, and find his 
own misery ; and then he exclaims, “ O malum liberum arbitrium sine Deo !” 
4 Tn human nature was the triple evil which Vincent of Beauvais ascribes to the 
‘allen angels—irrational fury, concupiscence, and a perverted fantasy.| “Who 
‘is able to relate in how many ways the vanity of affections disturbs peace of 
‘mind? Therefore there is need of constant vigilance over the passions ; and as 
‘the father of a family examines his house, and every door and window and cor- 
nor, to be his guard against robbers or fire, or dishonest and unlawful things, 
$0 a just man, sedulous explorer of his conscience, examines all tie ways, and 
turns of his heart, and subjects them to the rule of reason, and finds peace.” 
Of this state we find mention even in old historical monuments, as that which 
contains the words of the rector and university of Vienna to Duke Albert VI. of 


Austria in the year 1462, when complaining of the wounds of the country. “By 


] —* Purg. xxiv. + Dialoghi overo della Pace. t Bostius de Viris illust. $. Cartus. Ord. 
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the disobedience of our first parents,” said they, citing St. Augustin’s word: 
his xivth and xvith books on Genesis, “ the whole human race has been | 
volved in a triple war—that of sensuality against reason, of reason against | 
will, and of both against the observance of the divine precepts.”* “ A s tl 
knights of Charlemagne,” says the chronicle of St. Denis, “ employed the 
arms against the enemy, so must we use our arms, which are virtues agai 
vices, faith against heresy, charity against envy, liberality against avarice, hu 
mility against pride, chastity against luxury, poverty against the influence of pros 
- perity, silence against talkativeness, obedience against carnal courage. No on 
will be crowned unless he fights loyally against these sins, and thus as the knight 
died in battle, so should we die to vices.”+ The calm which succeeds by grae 
is what St. Anselm terms, “ the peace between flesh and spirit, or between our — 
corruptible nature, and that which is incorruptible ;”¢ the grounds of which St, — 
Bonaventura exposes, saying, “ quis restitit ei et pacem habuit ?’§ and St. Ber. 
nard saying, “ it is impossible that any thing should be contrary to God, and co-_ 
herent in itself; but whateverds opposed by God is opposed by itself.”| “ By 
the just judgment of God,” says Peter of Blois, ‘he who has not peace wit 
Christ, cannot have peace with himself” “Look on your mind,” says t 
school, “ it is the book of fate, ah ! it is dark with many a blazoned name of F 


: 
misery.” Vincent of Beauvais thus speaks of it.** “ Peace of heart must be — 
preserved in purity of conscience, in fervor of love, in brightness of wis ion 
in sweetness of devotion. Peace and sanctity are joined together. Pacem “<7 
mini et sanctimoniam. Love secures peace— Pax multa diligentibus legem 
and wisdom gives peace, for that which is from above is pacific, andl x 
read ‘ corona sapientie timor Domini, replens pacem et sulutis fructum ; and 
that devotion gives peace is also evident, ‘creavi fructum labiorum pacem,’ 
fruit of the lips is confession of sin, instruction of our neighbor, exhortation of vite _ 
tue, abjuration of vice, frequent and fervent prayer, thanksgiving, and e | 
voice of praise. Than this peace nothing is more useful, nothing more 
sweet, nothing more secure. Useful because by this is acquired pion “4 
merits, as when there is peace in any land, men trade, and cultivate the ground, 


and gather their fruits, ‘ Fiat pax, in virtute tua et abundantia in turribus tuis a 
Nothing sweeter for the kingdom of God, is peace and joy in the Holy Cho 


nothing mor- secure as when Jesus stood in the midst, and after saying; ‘ 
vobis,’ added, ‘ego -um, nolite timere.’ Have peace, and the God of penta of 
love will be with you.”’+t 
Let us hear John Picus of Mirandula, speaking of being crowned with thee 
logic felicity by Him who makes peace in the highest. © A multifarious dise 


tuam ;’ 
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a grievous intestine aud more than civil war we have to wage within us, which 


* Evendorff Haselbach. Chronic. Austriacum ap. Pez. Script. Iter, Aust. tom. ii. 
+ Les Grande Chron. Lib, iv. 8. ¢ De Similitud. § Diete Salut. 
j De Consideratione, v. 12. J Epist. cil. ** Spec. Mor. i. iv. 22, ++ Ibid. 




































. and treachery ; thirdly, natural, by appeasing the priate and didenaiogs of 
E opinion, which distract, wound, and !acerate the unquiet mind ; but in sO appeas~ 
ing us, philosophy will remind us that nature, according to Heraclitus, i is born of 
war, and on that account by Homer called contention ; therefore, it can never 
place us in that true, quiet, and solid peace which can be imparted only by its 
queen ; that is, only the gift and privilege of most holy theology. To her, there- 
r. fore, it will point the way and be our guide, hastening our steps when we shall 
~_espy her from afar. ‘Come to me,’ she will ery, ‘all ve who labor, come to me, 
and I will refresh you: I will give you peace, that peace which the world and 
~ nature cannot give.’ So gently called, so benignantly invited, with winged feet, 
-_as if terrestrial Mercuries flying to the embraces of our most blessed mother, we 
shall enjoy the long-desired peace—that most holy peace, that individual 
- conjunction, unanimous friendship, in which all minds do not in one mind, 
which is above all minds, concord, but in an ineffable manner evanesce and 
pass, into one. This is that friendship which the Pythagorean said was the end 
of all philosophy: this is that peace which God made on high, which the 
angels descending upon earth, announced to men of good-will, that hy whicl 
men themselves ascending to Heaven might become angels. Let us wisli 
this peace to our friends, to the age in which we live; let us wish it to every 
— house that we enter ; let us wish it to our own sale that by that it may 
become the house of God y—that after by morals and dialectics, it shall have cast 
. off its defilements, it may adorn itself with a multiplex philosophy as if with @ 
=: apparel ; may crown the summits of its gates with theology ; so that wheir 
a the King of Glory shall descend, coming with the Father, he may take up his 
abode with her.”* 


“This perfect peace,” says a writer in 1144, whose judgment is that of the 
middle ages, “is the same thing as the spirit of wisdom.”+ “‘ To peace,” 
_ Vincent of Beauvais, “ answers the gift of wisdom ; for unless man be wholly at 
_ peace in himself and with his neighbor, he cannot contemplate celestial things ; 
_ but when there is peace between the mind and the flesh, then the spirit of wisdom 
_ elevates the mind to cantemplation, and subjects the flesh to the spirit ; for, as 
Gregory says, ‘ Gustato spiritv, desipit omnis caro.’”’t “ Without peace of mind,” 
_ says St. Bonaventura, “no one comes to the view of contemplation.” The 

Church in her office during the octave of All Saints, cites St. Augustin, who says, 

“The seventh beatitude is wisdom, or the contemplation of truth, pacifving the 


_ whole man, and assimilating him to God : and the Angel of the School shows also 


says 
~ 


* De Hominum Dignitate. 
¢ Serm. Hieronymi Episc. Aretini, ap. Baluze, Miscel. append. 
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tat te gif wind beng the pi in whom is no 1 
Truth hath a quiet breast, which even heathens knew, who tried ton 
believe that always in the mind of the philosopher there was placid pe: 
“ Let him that would live well attain to truth,” says Plato, “ and then, an 
before, he will cease from sorrow.”+ And saa too, proclaimed it, li! 
of later days who says, “ At first my peace was marred by this strange tied 
I am calm as truth, its chosen minister.” This the holy martyr, St. Thou: al 
Canterbury, felt when he began his letter, in 1165, to the King of Engl. m 1, with 
these solemn words, “ Loqui de Deo valde quiet et liberse mentis est. Inde ost 
quod loquar ad Dominum meum, et utinam ad omnes, pacificum.”$ This i is e 
pressly ascribed to another noble prelate, of whom we read: “ This, shanti 
was remarkable in Wazo, bishop of Liege, that in every business, whatever i 
the controversy, he always took care to be fortified with inexpuguable reas ' 
and this he did, because circumspect the animal of God before and behind directed 
his eyes with a good intention, and so fixed them with truth that neither by hate 
nor favor could he ever be moved’”’§ Of St. Hugo, bishop of Lincoln, similarly we 
read that, “ No tumult, no importunity, no accumulation of business, no sudder 
and unforeseen event, could prevent him from having a heart at peace and pre- 
pared.”|| “Non dabit in eternam fluctuationem justos,” said the Prophet, and 
the promise was verified in all living members of the Catholic Church, of whom 
St. Bernard says, “ We, because we are of the church, shall not fear, while the 
earth is troubled, and the mountains moved into the depths of the sea.” 
This is that calm consciousness of possessing truth which forms the Catholic 
mind, and which, though unknown, was yet longed for at moments by all who 


were separated from her, who cried with the unhappy poet of our times, 
































+ ___—_--————- Sacred peace | 
Oh visit me but once, and, pitying, shed 


One drop of balm upon my wither'd soul.” 
i 


And yet he too could say, “ There is one road to peace, and that is truth, which 
~ follow ye.” Ah, if he had obeyed his own counsel, how joyfully would the Ca) ho- 
lic Church have received back such ason, and how would he have been com- 
forted in Jerusalem, which is the vision of peace, into which city of God, as ‘ St. 
Augustin says, all who have and love peace enter! “Qui habitant in Hierusaler st 


non movebantur in #ternum.” Therefore, they who behold the vision of peace 


are immovable for ever. Peace is upon Israel. 
To men who are separated from this city of peace, and who, perhaps, ike the 


uvhappy Jews, are forbidden so much as to look towards it from afar, t 
rf ube 


* Cicero, Tuscul. v. + De Repub. vi. t Epist. xlv. 
§ Gesta Episc. Leod. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. Collect. iv. 885. 
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truths appear incredible. Having gone down from Jerusalem, like him mentioned 
in the gospel, and, consequently, subjected themselyes, as St. Odo of Cluny re- 
marks, to be stript of their intellectual goods,* they can, in fact, have no faith but 
; th at which is at the mercy of men ; and, accordingly, we perceive that they are ever 
_ of some one individual or other, of extraordinary talents or information, 
who will be best able to defend them, and whose assistance they invoke with 
a. But to use the words of one of their own poets, and ascribe them to a con- 
_-yertite, amongst their number, “ In towers and huts are many like to me, who, had 
_ they seen the forms of that celestial city, or heard such loreas I have Jearnt from 
her, like me would fear no more.” Such the peace that dwells from forth the 
fountain of all truth, and such the rest that to my wandering thoughts I found. 
Here we must remark, how, while the temporal and spiritual powers exercised 
“their just authority for the public goed, the minds of private men were enabled 
to remain at peace with adversaries of truth. Modern writers, who come for- 
ward as historians, calumniating Catholics and the Church, seem to suppose each 
“moment that they have dealt the death-blow to their faith ; but the Catholic, 
whom they accuse, is stronger than they imagine. He may address them in 
the words of Orestes to the Furies, who are triumphing over his admission and 


‘Say, : 
Od keméva mw tovde koumalers Adyor.t 
Not to one already prostrated do you boast this ; in fact, against her in whom he 
believes, nought avails their ntmost wisdom, She, with foresight, plans, judges, 
and carries on her reign, Armed by her Catholics in the middle ages, as at pres- 
‘ent, could meet unmoved the polished and high-finished foe to truth; and all 
“their confusion was to see such delusive hopes invite despair; such mockery, such 
Beeeton 
An old French writer complains of miserable productions being hatched over 
Hei, and sent to fly abroad, and be presented to heretics and Machiavelian poli- 
- ticians, who make great account of them ; and while reading them make signs 
— with their heads and arms, like the Mali of Constantinople, when they read 
‘the Coran of Mohamet.t Such boasters are, indeed, more numerous at present ; 
but I do not think there walks on earth, this day, Catholic so remorseless as not 
to yearn with pity at the sight. ‘‘ As heresies that men do leave are hated most 
of those they did deceive,” our convertites at first may wonder, and complain, and 
‘think it right to raise their voice at every instant against those who rage against 
the house of peace ; but this pugnacity does not last. “ Amaze,” says Dante, “is 
not long the inmate of a noble heart ;” -and soon they learn to feel how alien from 
the spirit of that house had been these first impressions. They may still give a 
look i in passing at the wretchedness of those who are left without, but they no 
longer feel amaze, or seek to answer words of passion and of vanity. The psalm- 


_* Bibliotnec. Clun. Coll. i. + Eumen. 590. + Advertisements des Cath. Angl. aux Francois. 
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| “Thee rule is found the best : «Nee memor ero abelliacaies 
One avoids mention of them, not through the motive of Metellux Nun 
says, “there are men unworthy even of reproach ;* nor with any. 
utility to be drawn from one’s enemies, aceording to the ae 
treatise, under that title, indicate=, after all, only a selfi-h morality ; nor, ¢ 
from following the advice of Marsilius Ficinus, “ in Letheum fluvium « id 
vilia ut preciosa retineas,” but rather through fear of citing, ax adversaries, 
who may shortly become friends ; for, as St. Augustin says, “ the city of God 
to be defended against many enemies ; of whom many, the error of their im Die 
being corrected, become citizens in it, sufficiently worthy.”+ Their “ee i 
longer labored and impassioned ; the soul, in possession of truth, dictates lang 


careless and secure.— 
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“ Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless years 
The pillar of the eternal plan appears ; 
The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that Architect who built the skies.” 


Where there is little of true zeal to promote the Church’s sway, we find that 1 ne 
are ever apt to rail and cavil at her adversaries, Such ignoble thoughts are fi 
removed from those who pass with the world for exaggeraters of ler claims ; f 
they are full of love and indulgence for all whom heresy deceives, a 
Writers of the middle ages remark that in the gospels there is no invectiv 
against Judas, or Pilate, or the crucifiers of Christ. During the early times of pe r 
secution we find, from examining the catacombs, that Christians, instead of gi gir 
ing vent to anger, by leaving memorials of their suffering, chuse only to re at 
sent flowers, garlands, crowns, symbols of peace, or Christ performing works « 
mercy, or pastoral scenes, the vineyard and the groves of palm.t They were: 
peace with those who styled truth, “an execrable superstition.” And what fe 0 ll 
not to be at peace with them, since whatever they do must turn to the good | 
the church? The impiety of Justinian, in laying his hand to the censor, rderin 
the clergy not to observe the rubrie which enjoins at mass the secret prayen at 
nishes now a useful proof of the antiquity of the observance, which he vy inl 
wished to abolish.§ Besides, there can be nothing novel to excite amaze, 
opinions of Calvin and Luther had heen judged and condemned ages before e i" 
of those unhappy men existed. Men who reject the authority of the rar are 
but as flies on the ocean to thove who view them from her eminence. Lower, : 
chance, with various motion, changes the soil; but the rock on which she stands 
yet never trembled. When the formidable emperor Frederic Barbarossa and h 


; (ne 
son, Frederic IT., rose against her. she uttered no cry of alarm : she kney 


she had right on her side. The times may be threatening—the nations may it 
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ine vain things : she loses not her peace: she waits. Patient because eternal. 


“So execrated, e’en by those whose debt 
To her is ever praise ; they wrongfully 
With blame requite her ; and with evil words, 
But she is blessed, and for that recks not ; 
Amidst all primal works of the creation glad, 
Rolls on her sphere, and in her bliss exults.”* 






























The spirit of forbearance, and of pity for unavailing foes, and of true magnani- 
mous liberality, descended thus to all her well-instructed children, Mark the 
spirit of the following passages from works of the middle ages. Amorricus de 
Creo, seneschal of Anjou, who was honorably buried in the abbey of Rota, in 

Angers, is thus commemorated by one of the men whose order he had oppressed : 

_ An admirable knight, who if he had not been seneschal, which office led him 
to oppress the churches, would have surpassed all men of his time in chivalry.”’+ 
“Tf I cannot avoid the accusations of severe men,” says the chronicler of the 
Carthusians, “ T care not, provided they permit me to speak to myself and to 
‘mine. Love conducted me to this work. I say love, which ought not to be ac- 
eused by any good man. If then to man I should seem through the love of love 

_ to have incurred fault, I trust that from God, the remunerator of love, I may 
deserve toobtain glory.”t These pacific friends of truth do not even wish to as- 

sume a legitimate authority in imparting it. William of Trahinac, prior of 
_ Grandmont, writing to King Henry IT., uses these words : “ Nullum jus, sed nee 
imperium teneo in voluntatem tuam ; et licet haberem nullo modo cogerem te. 
_Ingenuus est enim hominis animus; mavult duci quam trahi.’’§ 
‘There is still another reflection suggested here; for, from these observations, 
we can understand the comparative absence of insanity in ages of faith. The 
‘passions, in their first degree of intensity, having been thus regulated, madness, 
: “which is nothing else but the same passions in their second degree, as physicians 
of our time have shown, was warded off.|| Wan Helmont remarks, that pre- 
sumption is the most ordinary form of insanity. “ In almost all cases,” 
Alibert, “ pride is the predominant svmpton.” It was not wonderful, therefore, 
that the hospitals of the sixteenth century should have been filled with men, who 
had lost their wits through enthusiasm for the new opinions. As a consequence 





says 


of those opinions, self-conceit, egotism, restle-s ambition, avarice, and envy, were 
then let loose upon the intellectual world, and we reap now the fruits. The pas- 
sions, uncontrolled, are true mental maladies. La Bruyére describes madness in 
its first, Esquirol in its more advanced stages. Physical disorders and oblitera- 


* Dante, i. 7. + Chronic. Turoneuse, ad an. 1222. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. v 
} Petri Dorlandi Diestensis Chronic. Cartusiense Epist. 


§ Ap. Martene, Thes. Anecdot. i. 561. 
] Esquirol des Maladies Mentales. D’Alibert, Physivlogie des Passions. 
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tions of intelligence augment as peace diminishes in the heart. The pred 
causes of mental alienation were removed by the Catholic religion, while its m 
ners were the best preventives ; for no one becomes insane through temperam 
disinterestedness, filial respect, charity, the sense of duty, humility, and trast 
God ; so that a return to Catholic manners would infallibly preserve societ 
from the terrible spectacle to which it is now every day more and more expose 
The pacific, who are thus at peace with God and with their own hearts, were the 
to be at peace externally with men, “ whom,” as St. Jerome remarks, “ they co 
never have appeased if there had continued the war of vices within their own 
minds,”* “ They were then,” as Peter of Blois observes, “ prepared for follow 
ing peace with all men,”+ not boasting in the cry that now prevails of peace by re 
sistance, but in that of the gospel, peace by concession, by forbearance, forgiveness 
charity. “ This celestial city,” says St. Augustin, “ while it sojourns on earth, 
calls to itself citizens from all nations, aud collects a foreign society in all Jan- 
guages ; not caring for whatever is different in manners, laws, and institutions, by 
which earthly peace may be 2ither acquired or held ; cutting off nothing from them, 
destroying nothing, but preserving and following whatever, though different in dif. 
ferent nations, is yet intended to one and the same end of earthly peace, provided 
it does not hinder religion. The celestial city uses this peace in its peregrinations, 
and it guards and seeks the things pertaining to the mortal nature of man, which 
are not inconsistent with piety ; and this earthly peace it refers to celestial, which 
is the true peace.”{ Such was the admirable spirit by which all Catholics were 
to be animated. They were to be pacific, not alone with the amiable and 
kind, bat with the froward, and with those who hated peace. This leads us, there 
fore, to the third source of peace, recognized in ages of faith ; namely, as St. Boua- 
ventura says, “ humility towards men.”’§ 
Who is angry? “ He who thinks himself wise,” replied Curdan. “ Humility, 
therefore, makes us pacifie towards our neighbor, and by this peace,” says St. Boni- 
face, “ we shall be the sons of God. Great is the goodness, ineffable the clemency 
of God,” adds this holy martyr, “ that we, who are not worthy to bethe servants, 
should be called the sons of God.”|] St. Augustin even says, that “ the pacific ree 
semble God, as being perfectly wise, and formed iu his image by the regeneratic ‘ert 
of the renewed man.”§ a 
Without charity there is no peace ; but in a former book we saw what charity 
reigned in ages of faith. The rule of assemblies was then conformable to the 
admonition of the church at the washing of the feet on Maunday Thursday. 
““ Where there is charity, God is there ; and, consequently, peace, The love of 
Christ hath collected us into one. Let us rejoice, and be glad in Him, Let us_ 
fear, and love the God-man. And from our hearts let us love one another sin- 


* Comment. in Matt. v. + Epist. xlviii. t De Civ. Dei, xix, 17. ; 7 
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( pi othuerettte, when we meet together, let us beware of being divided in mind ; 
Jet a msligunt quarrels cease, let contentions cease, and Jet Christ God be in the 
dst of us.” 

a ' Hugo of St. Victor, after repeating the Divine announcement of the happiness 
sof the pacific, exclaims, “O, how few are there who attend to these words with 
ae of their mind, and, according to their admonition, seek beatitude! How 
ny are there who, for a trifling injury by words, would render stripes if they 
a Be sile. or, in defect of strength, threaten greater things.”* Nevertheless, the 
am of the ancient poet was realized by Catholic instructors in ages of faith. 
There was no one so ferocious that he could not be tamed, and rendered meek :+ 
and certainly the pacific training, the practical results which prevailed in those 
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aM form an astonishing fact of history. Innumerable are the affecting examples 

‘lated by historians to show how the precept, “to live at peace, if possible, with 

oe 1 men,” was actually reduced to practice.t We meet with similar, even in fables, 

Bei, often unintentionally, represent Catholic manners. Thus, in the tales 

of Cervantes, the young and noble Spanish gentlemen evince a most delicate 

--eorscience in regard to offences against peace. The thought of having inflicted 

-an injury, even in their moments of triumph, leads to great contrition, and to sol- 
emn vows of pilgrimage and atonement. 

As Venerable Bede says in the office of All Saints, “ In the celestial hosts peace 

| “had its flowers, with which the soldiers of Christ were crowned.” Many beauti- 


| ful sentences of holy men in the cloisters of peace passed into the world as maxims 


g fi ‘Non tu, queso, jocis ledas, nec carmine quenquam.” 


** Sint tibi pacifici magna dulcedine mores 
Ne tua peeniteat, caveas, victoria temet. 
Justitiz et pacis placeant tibi verba loquendo, 
Pax precor alma tuo placeat tibi semper in ore.”§ 













Pope Innocent IIT. writes to the archbishop of Rheims and his suffragans, con- 
plaining that the French are frequently excited to anger, and sometimes, merely 
_ through levity, to use profane and horrible oaths ; not fearing to utter what we 
Sf Should tremble to write. He sends, therefore, to charge the bishops to use dili- 
ese: in correcting this evil.| 

|e —idIti is curious to remark how the ancient guides, in stating the degrees of this vir- 


tue, adopted an order, the very inverse of what would now be proposed. They 
began where we finish, and they finished where we begin. Hear St. Bonaventura : 
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_ $See Wal. Strabo, de Vit. St. Othmari Abb. c. 5. ap. Goldast. Alemannic, Rer. Script. 
r pe 11. 
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“Tt is a high degree of peace to spare inferiors if they are in fat i 
still higher to converse beniguly with equals ; it is the highest of all to « 


one’s will, in all things, to that of superiors. Again, it is a high degree of 
to trouble no one by actions; it is a higher still to trouble no one by wl 
_ to his face or behind his back : itis the highest of all to give no just occasion of 
fence to any one by signs or nods, In all these degrees rs Chit cing 
words, * Non veni facere voluutatem meam.’ Again, he is in a high degree of } 
who does not publish the evil of his neighbor: he is ina still higher who does m 
depreciate the good of his neighbor ; neither blackening nor inverting it, bute 
tolling it; he is in the highest wiio compassionates him in his defects, and re 
with him in his heart at his advancement.”* We see, then, how profandigt 
were the foundations of social peace by the schoolmen., 
As the remainder of this book will be oceupied with the historie view of this 
external peace, here break we off, and proceed to general reflections, respecting th: 
interior peace, which was its source. How much of this was granted we hay 
seen ; but still we must remember that the attainment of the true and perfect pe 
even in the interior world of the soul , during the present life, was known boll 
possible, as all moralists of the middle ages showed. 
The mistake of the philosophers was their supposing that the wise man could _ 
enjoy perfect peace in this life. But the Athenian policy, which Pericles praisés, 
cannot be transferred to spiritual things, so as to be sure of conquering without th oa 






















habit of struggles and endurance.+ ‘a 
On the text “God placed before the paradise of pleasure cherubim, with a flam- 
ing sword, to guard the way of the tree of life,” an ancient writer says, “ By the 
flaming sword, which is temporal tribulation, and by cherubim, which is plen 
tude of science, which is charity, we come to the tree of life, which is Christ, and 
live for ever: for no one can come to the tree of life unless by these two things? 
that is to say, the endurance of miseries, and plenitude of science, that is, of love." : 
“ According, indeed, as grace is increased, the seeds of sin,” says Duns Scotus, 
“ have less power to disturb our peace ; as when a pebble is tied to the wings of 
an eagle, if the moving power of the eagle increase, though the gravity of the peb- 
ble will not be dimini<hed, yet its gravity, as to effect, will decrease ; for, in y % | 
portion as the power is greater, the stone will be a less impediment to the flight — 
upwards.”§ “ But never to feel any disturbance, or to suffer any sorrow of he: 
or body, is not the state of the present life,” says the author of the Imitation, “ 
only that of the eternal rest,”’|| 
You pretend to npr unalterable tranquillity. You are surprised at hearing ie 
“ Bella premunt hostilia,” when we invoke peace! Then return to the Porch, — 
and leave the school of the middle ages, which can only thus far promise: “ Es 
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ote fc fortes in bello, et pugnate cum antiquo -erpente, et accipieris reguum seter- 
“an m.” © Our Saviour,” says Ce-ar of Heisterbach, “ after, and not before tis bap- 
2 snffered himself to be tempted, and the apostles suffered trials after the de- 
t of the Holy Spirit. It is the religious only who are tempted ; and others 
are, improperly, said to be tempted, for they resist uot, but yield.”* The religious 
fin from experience, as a poet -ays, “that their thoughts struggle to take wildest 
f 4 : st At, even at the moment when they should array themselves in pensive order.” 
Here, therefore, we must attend to the distinctions, so often insisted upon by the 
gui des of ages of faith, respecting peace in general, and the duties of those who 
Jove the true peace. , 
i is All men love peace,” says St. Bernard.; “ few deserve it.”+ “ As there is 
“no one,” says Augustin, “ who is unwilling to rejoice, so there is no one who is 
unwilling to have peace; for when men wish for war, they only wish to con- 
‘quer ; that is, to have peace : so that it is fur the sake of peace wars are carried on, 
| Robbers even wish to have peace with each other, at least, at home, with their 
| families. And if we conceive one of those fabulous monsters in a cave, as de- 
-seribed by poets, we shall find that he wishes to be at peace with himself ; for 
which end he slays, ravages, and devours; and, although cruel and furious, 
-sull it 18 for the peace of his own life that he cruelly and ferociously provides. 
Pride perversely imitates God. Ithates equality with allies under Him. It hates, 
therefore, the just peace of God, and it loves its unjust peace ; but not to love 
- peace of some kind or other is impossible to it ; for no vice is so contrary to na- 
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ture as entirely to destroy the last vestiges of nature. The wicked, therefore, 





esire peace ; but in comparison with that of the just, theirs does not deserve to 
be called peace.”{ Tacitus says that “ Tiberius was most of all anxious to pre- 
tthings at peace from being disturbed.”§ Alexander, too, said that the object 
his wars was to secure an universal peace ; and the last tyrant who imitated 











im, amidst all his conquests was directed, we ure now told, by a pacific idea. 





| The gentile authors recognized the love of peace as belonging to all men. Hesiod 
says that “ No mortal loves war, but by necessity men endure that heavy conten- 
| ti m.” || Cesar himself, according to one of his poets, proposes battle as the means 
-of peace , saving, © This victory will establish peace for us. The whole world will 


| te Bisarmed after this contest ”§ It is to express abhorrence that the Jupiter of 
| Homer exclaims, 


J ta Atei yap Tot Ears te pian, moAeuoi Te, maya: Te. 


“confer together ; they seem rather pacific than angry. We see Ajax and Hector: 
cin Homer, speaking to each other before the fight gently and quietly.”** Of 
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“Even in gladiators,” says Cicero, “ we often see a certain image of peace. They . 
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peace, he says elsewhere, that the name itself is awit And very one 
the lines of the Roman poet, which ascribe to soldiers, and to all engaged j 
duous labors, the desire of ultimate tranquillity.+ Finally, no soap 
in the days of her false and lying gods, was more sumptuous or beautif 
that of Peace. “ But,” say the philosophers of the ages of faith, “ all prac 
the peace of the Lorl.”{ “ There is a three-fold evil peace,” says St. Be ni ave 
tura, “a wicked, a pretended, and an inordinate peace. “The first had Pilate wi 
Herod, who was made his friend, in the death of Christ Of this we rea 
‘ Zelavi super iniquos pacem peceatorum videns.’ The second is that of Judas, 
who betrayed Christ with a kiss. The third is when a greater obeys a less, | 
prelate an inferior, or reason sensuality. Such peace is worse than war; such 
peace Adam had with Eve ; for he was unwilling to trouble her delights, — 01 
such peace the Saviour says, ‘ Non veni pacem mittere in terram, sed gladium,’ ” 
St. Anslem only says, in general, “ there is a carnal peace when infidels, or al 
Christians agree to sin, and thence obtain the same peace.”| “Not all peace, 
therefore, makes man blessed,” says a bishop of the twelfth century ; but only 
that which Christ bequeithed to His disciples." Of other kinds the world, ir 
deed, hears frequent mention. With the ancient poet, Pothinus speaks of de 
siring peace and perpetual quiet, and of removing the crime of war, and all the 
while is proposing to assa-sinate Pompey.** But “ if you do not love justice,” 
says St. Augustin, “ you will not have peace ; for they love each other, ‘ hey 
are two friends. Perhaps you wish for one of them, but not the other. There 
is no one who does not wish for peace ; but not all practice justice. Ask all men, 
even the wicked, Do you wish for peace? With one mouth the whole humaa 
race will answer, I wish it, I love it. Then love justice, for they kiss each oth 
and if you de not love her friend, peace will not love you, nor come to you. If 
you are her frieud’s enemy, she will say to you, Why do you seek me? There: 
fore, if you wish for peace, be just.”++ The church, in her evening prayer fo 
peace, each day indicates that it can only be vouchsafed in conjunction with right 
counsels and just works. . 

Some de-ire peace through avarice, as in the comedy of Aristophanes, when the 
seythe-maker exults in the profit which peace has brought him.{{ Others de- 
sire it through sheer luxury, “ Perhaps vour feet are not swift to shed blood,” 
says Peter of Blois, “ but your affections run to acquiesce in flesh and blood, 1 a ich 
shall never possess the kingdom of God.”§$ The arms of temporal warfare may 
grow rusty through an evil peace, as when those of Ulysses during the juxurs ic is 
.vepose of the suitors lay in a corner of his lofty chamber defiled with smoke, 
no longer like those he left behind him when he went to Troy. Such peace isin the 
tyrant’s palaee, where the crowd waste the triumphal hours in festival and song 
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though “ what does he not endure from lusts and self-reproaching conscience, ere 
he can obtain the comfortless repose he seeks?” ‘ Then,” says Peter of Blois, 
“ @ man’s enemies are those of his household, of whom Jeremiah speaks, saying, 
 *seduxerunt te viri pacifici ; molliti sunt sermones ejus super oleum, et ipsi sunt 
| jacula.’ »* Then they say like the king Hezechiah, when Isaiah the prophet warned 
| : ' him of the desolation coming upon Babylon, “ Sit tantum pax et veritas in die- 
bus meis !’ “ Only may there be peace in my days !” 
“ This is a peace,” says Peter of Blois, “ which has neither merit nor reward, a 
_ peace which God hates, the peace of earthly pleasures which our Lord came to 
“destroy.”t Of this St. Augustin says, speaking to men who ascribed the horrors 
4 attending the fall of the Roman empire to the Christian religion, “ querant 
tempora quibus non sit quieta vita, sed potius secura nequitia.”{ “ For why,” 
he says, “‘ afflicted with adversity, do you complain of Christian times, unless be- 
¢ause you wish to have your luxury secure, that it may flow on in the midst of 
‘deprayed manners removed from all asperity of disquietude.” ‘ For you do not 
- desire peace and all abundance, in order that you may use them honestly, mod- 
-estly, soberly, temperately, piously, but that an infinite variety of pleasures may 
“be derived from insane effusions.”§ | Such peace was so far from being consid- 
ered as the criterion of spiritual advance, that it is even denounced by guides of the 
‘middle ages as the presage of desolation. “ The sixth sign of the coming of An- 
tichrist, and of the end of the world,” says one of them, “ will be peace. In 
those days men will be eating and drinking in security, without affection and 
‘without mercy. The seventh sign is not only security, but the preaching of se- 
a They will say, Peace and security.” So writes in the reign of King 
Charles the Fifth, Nicolas Oremius, bishop of Lisieux, whose curious work on 
Diet ric found in the abbey of St. Victor, can never suggest the idea that it 
“was a picture of the manners of his own times.|| 




























Again we find denounced as most evil, that internal tranquillity which is based 
| indifference to truth. One of the rules given to Charlemagne by Alcuin is 
against this ; for he says, “the preaching of peace is so to be exercised, 
under the name of piety, there may be no assertion of falsehood. For as it 
a most detestable to break peace, so is it blasphemy to deny truth. There is a 
great agreement, moreover, between true unity and pacific truth.” | Here we 
‘Must admire the provisions which existed in the middle ages, to guard the faith- 
ful from contracting a peace of this description. There were comparatively but 
few then, of whom it might be said, “ commixti sunt inter gentes, et didicerunt 
‘opera illorum.”** No where then would have been allowed to pass the maxim of 
Epictetus, which advises every man to make his sacrifices according to the cus- 
tom of the country in which he lives. It was heresy which brought back this 
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kind of peace. Arius assured Constantine that he was me the . al 
Count Palatine said at the diet of Augsburg, “that he was not o to | 
confession of Augsburg ;” Beze, at the colloquy of Poissy, declared 1 ai mse If 
accordance with the Lutherans ; and the Vaudois, who were Pelagians, pr 
ing a narrow rationalism, in one day united with the Calvinists, who held a 
trine exactly opposite, sacrificing their creed for the sake of a se 
Such peace was inadmissible by Catholics, whose pretended intolerance ¢ 
in a resolution not to unite with error, 

They acted as if guided by that oracular answer of A®schylus, “ Noavall’ 
lion’s whelp in the city ; but if you will nourish it, be ready to conform toi { 
manners.”* They saw nothing in those who professed to establish a purer cree 
to justify a wish that posterity should conform to their manners ; and they ver 
wisely, therefore, barred all gates against the progeny of their brains. To folloy 
foolish precedents, and wink with both their eyes, is found by the descendants 0 
men who first received error into their city easier than to think. The peace iar 
solve on maintaining is with the prejudices arising from their birth and education 
to renounce which, they would deem shameful, heedless of what St, Augustin 
tells them.+ Hence, very often follows a peace with all deadly, all forbidde 
things: hence follow “ reasonings made to compose a spirit well inclined to li 
on terms of amity with vice and sin without disturbance.” “ This itself ist 


iy 


grievous sin, and the sign of an obstinate mind,” says Peter of Blois, “ that y 
feel yourself oppressed by no sin, as a limb that has lost all feeling is far fro om 
soundness.”{ “Do you think,” he asks another, “ that in peace and quiet o 
body there is peace of mind? You will, perhaps, have peace, but it will be most 
bitter.”§  “ Pastoral images and still retreats, umbrageous and solitary ses 5 
sweet birds in concert with harmonious strains, are then all enchantments whie 


i 


conspire against thy peace, soothing thee to make thee but a surer prey. Indif | 


ference with respect to religious truth, to which such peace leads, ascends at leng 
to men in highest office, and the result is, that which took place at Geneva, in 
1535, when the council abandoned the reins of authority, imagining, as De 
Haller says, like modern politicians, that there could be no repose until the dis- 
turbers of peace were the masters, and that profanations would only cease when 
there was nothing more left to profane.” || - 

Such peace was denounced, in ages of faith, as belonging to men loving i it 
themselves, and who have no charity : “for though in charity alone is peace,” 
Peter of Blois says, who adds that “the battles of temptation cease, when th 
heart begins to exercise it,’ yet this pacific quiet, this delicious sabbath, this 
sweetness of charity, which alone gives rest to the soul of man, will never suffer 


a surrender of vital interests + it requires courage and heroic resistance ; love of 
eet 
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“Thar ome tahiela fie” on the earth,” says our Lord. “ Fire always 
a i yon external objects, and by kindling them, increases within’* Ar 
f, bi ishdp » of Lisieux, says accordingly to St. Thomas of Canterbury, “ Tf 
uf prefer human to divine favor, and consent to abuses of profane novelty, you 
10t only live with the utmost tranquillity, but you can even more than before 
with the king.”+ It is no great discovery, therefore, when a modern au- 
tel $ us, that the archbishop by reasoning in a different manner, might have en- 
d the king’s friendship. True, if like many of his contemporary prelates, who 
e yet descendants, he to base fear yielding had abjured his high estate ; but 
man lived not for himself only, he was kindled with the fire which Christ 


meanly passing, was the usual lot of heroic virtue, succeeded, indeed, in his case, 
by y the martyr’s crown glorious throughout the universal world. 
ere we pass beyond our present limits. Reserving then for the last book all 
urther observations on such peace, let us hear in conclusion, what Vincent of 
uvais says of evil peace in general. “There is a multiplex evil peace, for 
e is a fantastic, a sophistic, and adiabolic peace. A fantastic as when worldly 
| tien say that they are rich, and are at ease and prosperous ; for there is no true 
in such things, as the Lord saith, ‘in mundo pressuram habebitis ; in me 
em pacem.’ Sooth it was a fantastic peace which the city of Jerusalem en- 
when he wept over it, saying ‘ quia si cognovisses et tu,’ and that there is 
thly peace in earthly riches is evident, for that peace derived from them, 
s contends with the conscience and harasses the interior, and if it hath not 
terior enemy, it makes one within for itself. 
| ~ “Neither is there true solid peace in pleasures, for when the men who follow 
them say peace and security, suddenly ruin cometh on them, Solomon had abun- 
ee of Celights, and he had peace on all sides, but the Lord raised against him his 
. A voluptuous life induces sorrow and labor, shame and death. Nor is 
true peace in honors, for ambition ever creeps like a cancer, and the farther 
is man in honors, the greater distance is he removed from peace. The way 
ee such men know not, when the fear of God is not before their eyes, and 
ch persons have but a fantastic peace. There is also a sophistic peace, as in 
r and worldly friendships, since amongst them we daily see enmities arise 
cause inexpressible bitterness. ‘Homo pacis mew in quo sperabam, mag- 
: bit super me supplantationem ;? and often with such men it is, ‘in ore suo pa- 
| cum amico suo loquitur, et occulte ponit ei insidias. Loquuntur pacem cum 
mo suo, mala autem in cordibus eorum.’ In these, therefore, there is not true 
e, but fear and the suspicion of deception and fraud. There is, in fine, a dia- 
lic peace which sinners have, ‘ qui letantur cum malefecerint et exultant in re- 
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bus pessimis: sed non est pax impiis, dicit Dominus.’ Bors mia og ruy 
fers many and horrible pains. How can he have peace, who bears a 
heart, who lies on thorns, whose bed is full of venomous serpents, w 
amidst lions and dragons, who has robbers in his house, who pereives 
enemies raging against him, and plotting to devour him every hour, ar 
sword of vengeance vibrating over him, and the horrible abyss of Pre 
yawning beneath ready to swallow him up? How should he have peace 
sists the Author of peace? Truly there is also a diabolic peace, when Sinners ' 
dissent from each other, agree together in the oppression of the poor, on ik ‘tac 
ing the church of God.”* 4 
To this peace the Count de Maistre alludes in a passage of fearful eloquen 
where he says, “ Never have I read the anti-religious works of Hume, witho 
kind of terror. It has always seemed to me that the hardened character of F 
and his insolent calm, must have been the last penalty for that certain revolt oft 
intelligence which excludes mercy, and which God chastises no more except by re 
tiring.” From observations guch as these, St. Theresa on one occasion exclait 
“ May God deliver us from the many different kinds of peace which people of 
world enjoy, and which cause them to live tranquilly amidst the most grievous si 
for these do not deserve the name of peace, but are real wars.” We have alread 
seen enough to awaken a suspicion in the most ignorant, that much real peace wa 
internally enjoyed amidst all the external wars and disorders of the middle ages 
and that, on the contrary, cruel internal wars and horrors sufficiently manifested 
indeed around us by the breath of heart-sitk groans “ rage amidst the extern: 
calm of modern society.” a | 
In truth, the portraits of the middle age and those of a later epoch, indicate t 
difference. Let us pause a moment to examine this proposition. We have befo 
remarked how versed in physiognomy were men in ancient times : St, Bonaver 
tura, in three chapters of his compendium, gives all the elements of a physiognon 
ieal and craniological system, “ but the doctrine of mortification,” as Ozanam ¥ 
marks, “ enabled them to escape from fatality in such discussions.” This ye 
year,” says Cesar of Heisterbach, “ when our abbot was going to the general ch: ot 
at Vitriacum, he and the Abbot of Stymena were charitably received by a certai 
hostel-keeper who served the poor. Henry our cellarian sat by his side, who aft 
supper said to the abbot, ‘ Is that man known to you?’ who replied, ‘ that he w: 
and that he was a good man.’ ‘ Trust me,’ answered Henry, ‘ he is in a bad stat 
for as he sits now at table, there is something infernal in his countenance.’ r 
next morning, while Henry said mass, the abbot, as he told me, felt a ce t 
strange influence, which left him power to pray only thus, ‘ Domine, da mihi b 
num finem.’ The same night this hostel-keeper went to the river side alone, too 
off his clothes and threw himself in ; but as he could not sink, he came out, a 


* Vincent. Bellov. Speculum. Mor. Lib. 1. par. iv. 22. 
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vher up, looking for a deeper place; the watchmen from the eastle saw 
and cried out, ‘Good man, this is no season for bathing,’ for it was Christmas 
Fi a the miserable wretch plunged in and perished.”* If we eall to our 
$ science in studying portraits, not shrinking from such a task through fear 
€  eoelasion to witch it may lead, and after all as Cervantes makes some one 


Bvlortraite of ages of faith, we shall be Scare that the men who resembled 
am, enjoyed this threefold ae of which we have spoken, That serene and 
b sneficent expression of countenance ascribed to the young Duke Louis, the hus- 
‘. nd of St. Elizabeth, that sweet placid look, indicative, as Lavater observes, of 
genius, which Buffon defines as only a greater aptitude for patience, is character- 
j eo them all. “ Ecce homo sine querela,” as the church sings to commemorate 
er confessors, i is your involuntary exclamation on seeing them, without waiting to 
| hea rif they speak in that mild plain voice, gratefal to the ear, which , according to 
Michael Scot, indicates a pacific heart.t 

, “Took at the effigy of patience,” says Tertullian, “ that tranquil, placid coun- 
~ tenance, that pure front contracted with no signs of grief or anger. This is the true 
c iristian patience, not that false patience of the Gentiles, patient of rivals, im- 
patient only of God. But this shows what we love—the patience of God, the 
D Bhitience of Christ, patience of the spirit, patience of the flesh as becomes those 





vho believe in the peeercrensin ‘a flesh and et "§ “Truly,” “ye Peter of 


enances of some, imparts such a celestial grace to all their words and deeds, that 
they conciliate the hearts of men to themselves at the first sight, so that they are 
hi vered by them as if they were angels.” ?|| Where will you find these looks among 
rt aits of men that represent the spirit of any sinister epoch? Truly, if Shake- 
are had in his mind these latter, whose smiles are only sneers, along with a bit- 
splenetic misanthropy, he would never have put such an exclamation in Mi- 


Fe 
a’s mouth when she first sees the shipwrecked party, 


*“O wonder! How beauteous mankind is !” 


Ah no! without the love of peace, men resemble not the sons of God, but him 
who hears these words from an angel, 


oe 
* Think not, revolted spirit, thy shane the same, 


Or undiminish’d brightness to be known, 


{ * Illust, Mirac. et Hist. Mem. xi. 61. + The Egyptians. 
nt Lib. Physion. Magist. Michael Scot, p. 11. c. 68. § De Patientia. | Serm. L 
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Phat glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Panes | =i Departed from thee ; and thou resemblest now ; — a 
i, eal: hha oh ~ Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul.” =" a 


The martial look of the middle ages did not require that round face whi ha 
shun as full of vulgarity, but which the influence of Mars was thought to 


On the contrary, it indicated that even temper, that calm internal peace 
the sublimest expression of force, The type may be witnessed in te pa 


countenance of St. James trampling upon the Moors in battle, in the p 
Don Juan Carreno de Miranda, Modern painters who have studied countenar 
- among those whom the French extol as the heroes of July, of whom Pac 
would say, that, like the Catti, “ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt 
are incapable of representing it. There was a mystic air of sweet sadn a 
the warlike figure which denoted men at peace with their own conscience, an 
in charity, performing a stern but necessary task. Mark in a curious chapel i 
the ancient cathedral of St. Omer, those four awful figures of knights on ho} 
back, armed cap-d-pie, with lances in their hands: their countenance bespe 
serenity : they are doing their duty with purity of intention : all that § 
Thomas and Denis the Carthusian wrote to soldiers is embodied here. : 
In the middle ages, the idea of manly worth was not that ofa wild and ang 
animal, bespeaking fierce cruelty in look, like that represented for the modell 
soldiers in countries where martial glory holds the first place. Open the chro 
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icles and the chivaleous romances, and you find the hero rather like what 7 
gentle poet terms some Lord lack-beard, some tender juvenal. Curious as he 
fact may seem, the church deprecated the formidable mustachoes and long beard: 
of the Longobard<, and desired their tonsure. In a most ancient ritual in t 
monastery of the Minerva at Rome, there is the formula of benediction on cut 


ting off the hair, “ ad capillos tondendos,” The prayer was as follows : 
“© Christ, Almighty Saviour, innocent and lover of innocence ; humble at 


possessor of humility ; meek and pattern of meekness, who laying thy hands of 
benediction upon the little children coming to thee, didst say, ‘ that of such is th 
kingdom of heaven,’ bless this thy servant whose superfluous hair we cut off in thy 
name: grant him understanding with the increase of age, that he may fear thee, 
know thee, and keep thy commandments, and that by thy assistance he may attai 
with the utmost soundness, to the years of old age, through thee, Saviour of the 
world.”’¢ j 

At Ravenna, before the door of the church of St. Vitalis, was the sepulera 
atone of-the Longobard Droctulfus, who was a great warrior, and owing to h 
long beard, formidable in aspect ; but the epitaph shows that the custom of hi i 
nation must not lead to a misconception of his character, for the words ar 


* See Agrip. de Occult. Phil. ii. 52. + Murat. Antiq. It xxiii _ 


















: for Michael Angelo says, “ the countenances of the rustic people 
v rhat pees in their souls, One sees there a peace which neither weariness 
n trouble.” Indeed, the artists of the middle ages had a perfect con- 
: wot the pacific character which they were called upon to express. We ry 
| | stating that the countenances in a picture to represent an assembly of 
ators or holy doctors, ought to express “ an imperturbable calm, a religious 
Be pempered by the dignity of apostolic peace.” How wonderfully do 
‘gombine in their paintings of the Saviour, tranquillity with pain, serenity 
i ( ow: and this was the mould for all. Those who walk beneath the 
ad aisles of Noyon, see at their feet in long succession, figures of the dead, 
a. express such peace, that none can doubt whose sons they 
] be called. Some of them, indeed, are expressly commemorated in ancient 
; - ters Sas having been pacific. Thus of one we read, “ Vasserius imprimis 
s amans.” Ina word, kneel before a painting of Corregio, gaze upon the 
ling fie of his St. Francis of Assisi, dying in an ecstasy, as if of beholding 
supreme peace, while you hear sung the “Agnus Dei,” by a religious choir, 
bi yo ny n will understand what was the state of hearts and minds in ages of faith, | 


u it having examined other testimony. 
Li: i: 
* Id. xxiii. 


CHAPTER VY. 

























RUTH having the government of the soul, I can never suppose,’ He 
Mii Plato, “that the chorus of evils will follow it; but, on the « 

= that right manners and the chorus of the philosophic nature vill 
* train.”* Peace, we may now say in like manner, being thus establis 
in the hearts of men, one cannot believe that its action ras titel n 
family and in the state ; that houses in the ages of faith witnessed t 
domestic confusion of which the wise Homer makes Telemachus say that ds ) 
be much better to die than {8 witness it ;+ and which made the poets ¢ 
winds brothers, as being always at strife with one another, and full of viole 
We have already more than once visited the interior of these houses, and we 
now again return to view them hastily in reference to the beatitude of resell , T 
middle ages expressly distinguished, as may be seen in the address of the w 
versity of Vienna to Duke Albert VI., domestic harmony relative to the gov 
ment of the family as one of the divisions of peace no less important than the f 
litical, which consisted in the mutual concord of the citizens.§ In the ninth p 





of his chronicle of Genoa, James de Voragine treats on the peace of domestic li 
and the happiness of families united in conjugal and filial love ; also on the dt 
of gentleness towards servants ; all which part Muratori unfortunately omits 
being written in a rude style; observing also, that Genoa in his time has be 
masters for such lessons.|| All guides of the middle ages lay great stress Uy 
the maintenance of this peace, St. Thomas ascribing to it a certain beauty vh 
causes spiritual joy and almost ec-tasy in the beholder.§ — “ Domestic discon 
the greatest of all evils,” says Cardan, in the very treatise in which he shor 8 
utility that may be drawn from adversity.** : 

The roots of such miseries were eradicated by the Catholic religion, wh 
vivified and enforced all the provisions of nature ; for humility had eurbe me 
bition, and meekness the unruly tongue. We have before remarked what si n 
manners reigned. Our leaves must still resemble former. Life in the m 
ages was not that ceaseless struggle for distinction which the Roman sativa ad 
scribes, comparing it to the chariot-race, in which each one strives to get be: 
the other: it was not so rare to find men contented with the present, and re 


* De Repub, vi, + xx. 316. + (9rdan. de Consolat. ii. § Ap. Pez. Scrip. Ret. 
I Rer. It. Script. tom. ix. © De Regim. Prin. ii. 11. ** Lib. i 
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to say it is enough. Glowreave@rare mavrov, the disdainful epithet ap- 
“liad to Agamemnon by Achilles, in his wrath, might have been -used in the 


tered nation. I cannot tell : but we have scrambled up more wealth by far than 
those that brag of faith.”* The officers of Philippe-le-Bel are reproached by an 
_ old historian for having such magnificent gold and silver plate; but these were 
- Ris fact men like the Jew-banking noble, who then, as now, were such enemies of 
| the Church. The Catholic nobles, on the contrary, often imitated monastic sim- 
plicity. Humbert IT., dauphin of Vienne, made rules for his table in 1336, 
| which Le Grand-D’Aussy says would be fit for that of a convent of monks.t¢ In 
4 ‘castles, in palaces, in huts and shops, was found the life of those delivered from 
‘miserable ambition. With peace of heart men beheld, without courting, the proud 
thresholds of the powerful. Secret ambition did not disturb the peace of friend- 
“ships wiich were chosen without regard to it. “In their friends,” says Peter of 
~ Biois, “ men seek peace of mind, not profit.”{ The law of friendship requires 
that a friend must be received with so much the more reverence, as he is under- 
stood to be in a greater necessity.”§ ‘‘ Desire not theshadow of a greater name, 
fora particular acquaintance with many, for these things generate distractions and 
great obscurities in the heart.” 
- domestic retirement was a virtue of the middle ages. 
__Bernardine Scardeonio, speaking of the illustrious women of Padua, accounts 


Such was the advice of religion. Accordingly, 


fg. : ° a 
fo his not enumerating many by observing that they, being modest and virtuous, 
¥ 


__ prefer remaining concealed and unknown to being seen in public.|| Men of the 
greatest genius, so far from evincing a contrary disposition, were observed, like 
Michael Angelo, to shun society, and to love retreat, if not solitude. “ What 


an conduce more to piety and justice, and to a freer life,” says Cardan, “ than 
ib tolive in your house hidden and removed from the public scene ?’] Cardan re- 
| ma ks that all ambitious persons are afflicted with anger, either open or con- 
 Cealed ; for many things, he says, must happen to make them angry, since they 
| never think that they are treated according to their just claim :** and thus the 


a i 
ay 


most irreconcilable enmities are those which have the least foundation. Such 


om as Horace says, will hear nothing that can extenuate that which offends them. 
They will repel the physician ; they will be angry with the friend. “ They live 
all their life long,” as Plato says, “friends to no one, but always either tyran- 
| izing over some one, or else in a state of servile submission to some one ; but of 
_ peace and true friendship they never taste.”++ From such misery men, in ages of 
‘faith, were more free. Religion so triumphed over natural impossibilities that 
en y ger knew that their anger was unjust. The peace of all 





| Marlowe. + Hist. de la Vie Privée des Frangais, iii, 266. $~ De Amicitia Christiana, 15. 
| -§ 1d. 19. | De Antiq. Petav. iii, 16. { De Utilitate ex advers. Lib. iii. cap. 4 
} | id. Lib. fii. ¢. 11. ++ De Repub. ix. 
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and retained them constantly, and worshipped them holily.* Men. wen 
Saeeen renin wihihneme mene otsbon cose a 
They were not angry if others were more proud than themselves, They ha 
to estimate pride in themselves as well as in others. Their prayer 
Fulbert of Chartres : 


“ Da procul & nobis elatio sistat ut omnis, 


Quo tibi submissi placeamus pectore puro. . re 
Ire compescens stimulos, fac nos patientes,"’ 
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In their hospitality they sought concord, not rivalry. Their dinner, like th 
of the ancient philosopher, might have convinced the guest that the desire « 
money did not disturb their Peet Their paleness was not that of men w 
arise from the ambiguous supper.t “I delight in a simple table, and I hate 
luxurious one, either at home or with others,” says an ancient Italian w “7 
In the fourteenth century the wobles of Pavia, when they invited friends, b 
less sumptuous board than the trades-people and artisans.|| Antiquity rem 

that the poet Ennius, the friend of Scipio, lived so simply in his house on Me 
Aventine, that he kept but one servant, and thata woman. The middle ages be 
held the same absence of vanity and its train in families. Brunellesco lived wi 
the first sculptor of his age, Donatello, as the workmen of our times hardly live 


** Let gay and toilsome greatness others please, 
He loves of homely littleness the ease.” 


When a man had a house, and a wife in that house, and as Homer says, a bo 
such as every one would wish a son to be, | 


Kai mais oidy mov ris 2éASerat eupevar via, 


the order of the family was not so dependent upon servants, The prayer of s 
Thomas Aquinas, “ That he might with respect to the care of his own pero b 
troublesome to no one,” was a very general desire. Sons did not disdain toy 
form menial service ; so that when Imogen puts on boy’s clothes, she finds ¢] 
life they indicate Legian ; yet though tiresome, familiar acts were beautifa 
through love. In the charming picture of domestic peace given by an anony 
mous author of the fourteenth century, representing the manners of the Paduans 
we find that youths of the noblest houses used to serve at table when their father 
entertained their friends.§ 7 

To illustrate Cardan’s remark that sweeter are all things which retain the ap 
pearance of their contraries, one might have noticed this frugality in the rich, am 


* Chroniques de St. Denis, + Tuse. v. t Hor. Sat. ii. 2 . 
§ Ant. Galatei, Descript. Callipolis in Thesaur. Antiq. It. ix. 
] Anon. Ticinens. de Jaudibus Papia, 13. ¥ Mur. Antiq. It. diss, xxiii, 


































¢ Bi ecice’ on and menial duties of their sons, The heir of the family 
ed the part of the most amiable of the Homeric gods ; he was a sort of Mer- 
a mere simple lad, heedless of the wet or dusty foot, to serve as a guide to 


i Rice. éni tpagepny te kai vypnv. When Pope Boniface VIII, granted the 
| uce to all who visited Rome at the jubilee, which caused such immense 
ltit des of both sexes and of all ages to repair thither, we read that “ many 
ths who had no horses or carriages carried their fathers and mothers on their 
pl ers and necks ; and there was such peace and quiet through all Italy that 
ty one went sania, ** In Catholic countries the same spectacle may still 
seen on occasion of any great pilgrimage. Peace was with servants in each 
iil, as St. Augustin said. Cervantes represents a lover and his expected bride, 
mpanied with their fathers and mothers, and many relatives, and with all 
heir domestics enjoying a party of pleasure incommon in a delicious garden 
& the sea-shore. Great importance was attached to this loving intercourse be- 
en all members of a house. Cardan, praising the Venetian patricians, par- 
arly notices their gracious and liberal manners towards their servants.+ He 
mmends the utmost gentleness and benignity in regard to them ; “ for,” says 
he, “in our times, on account of religion, since all men are men, domestics are 
_ used in place of servants.”{ Sidonius Apollinaries says of his contemporary, the 


earch out faults. He governs all who are subject to him less by authority 
by reason. One would say he was rather the steward than the master of his 
house.”§ Michael Angelo, when his servant Urbino was on his death-bed, 
watched day and night by his bed, notwithstanding his own infirmities. He writes 
fhim as follows to Vasari: “ My friend, I shall write ill, but I must reply to 
your letter. Urbino, you know, is dead. That has been both a favor to me 
from God and a subject of bitter grief—a favor because he who in this life took 
ire of me, has taught me in dying, not alone to die without regret, but to desire 
leath. He lived with me twenty-six years, always good, intelligent, and faith- 
i. Thad enriched him; and the moment when I thought to find in him a 
ff for my old age, he escapes, leaving me only the hope of seeing him again in 
ven. I dare reckon on it.” Then, in a letter to Cornelia, his widow, he 
ses to adopt their son, and love him with more affection than the children 
$s nephew. 

Me rguerite of Louvain, the patron of servants, was a domestic in that city, 


on to embrace a religious life along with them. Let us hear Dionysius the 
tthusian addressing married persons, “ Act and speak to your servants as 


mal. Veteres Mutinensium ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom. xi. 
Ye Util. ex. advers. iii, 2. ¢ Id. iv. 2. § Ap. Fauriel, i. 400, 









you would wai vinet acai see if you ere dee 
ory the Great. ‘The master and mistress should show  themsel 
ards all their servants loving, patient, humble, and pacific, while | 
time, just: thev should treat them like brothers and sisters, and ¢ 
lestial kingdom. Never should they speak proudly or severely tot 
any fault should be committed in the family, they ought piously andp 
bear it, or with charity to correct it, rememb ‘ring how many faults are comm 
by servants, and yet how God has merey on them. Moreover, se ie. : : 
not be fatigued with immoderate labor, and they must be promptly paid ; and 
Augustin says that the master should discharge an episcopal office in his honss 
instruction and example.”* These remarks applied also to the life of apprent 
in the middle ages. Of the amiable relation in which they stood to theirs 
riors, and of the graceful manners required from them, some idea may be fe 
from the rules which they were to observe in order to ingratiate themselve 
old and young.t : 
The ancient philosopners recognized the importance of exercising a pa 
temper in the management of the family. The Pythagorean discipline requit 
mildness and placability ; and it used to be said that no one ever saw a disci 
angry, or beat a servant.t Nevertheless, there is little reason to suppose that: 
thing like Christian peace, which reigned in houses during ages of faith, was € 
obtained, before or since, where the same religion was not found. | 
“ Patience,” says Tertullian, “ ornaments the woman, proves the man; it 
loved in a boy ; it is praised in a youth ; it is revered in an old man; in ey 
age it is beautiful.”’§ | 
Our artisans have effectually contrived to prevent in houses a noise which F 
found inseparable from the opening of magnificent doors ; the sound from theo 


which he compares to the roaring of a bull.|| It wie be well if ours had 
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rived at less perfection, provided there was no other jarring sound more odi 
to the mind that loves tranquillity. But it is easier to regulate a piece of m 
anism than the human heart ; and so, while all is perfected in the material o1 
beneath our roofs, the Walaa, and the contradiction, and the sharp rete t 
which men are so valiant where angry conference is held, continue day by d 
The Pythagorean precept, never to stir fire with a sword, is not a how el 
maxim, where harsh words are deemed the best and only medicine for the | 
sionate. In the middle ages, Catholics had their maxims not less quaint and 
pressive. , 


“ Tt would be wise to forget much for quietness,” says the Spanish prove 


“ Lingua placabilis ligno vite est corparabilis,” says another, in the col leet 
of Wipo, addressed to Henry, son of the Emperor Conrad.§ Don Anton 


* De Laud, Vita conjugatorum, a. 15. t Michelet, Introd. a I’Hist, Univ. 
¢ Jamblich. de Pyth, vita, ¢. 31. § De Patientia, | Od. xxi. 
4 Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. ix. 
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vara instructing a gentleman of Valencia in the duties of a husband, tells 


n that at if he wishes to reply to every word of an angry person, neither the 
ngth of Samson nor the wisdom of Solomon would suffice to him.* The man- 


+ consequent on faith had preserved families from the war of those whom 
fF conld soon vanquish. None under the true discipline were, “ sad, in the 
net air made gladxome by the sun, carrying a foul and lazy mist within, pin- 
-in their fierce ire as if some great wrong they had sustained.”+ Against 
at the ancient poet terms the loathsome disease of an unbridled tongue the 
hur b had made express provision, su that in ages of faith the peace of domes- 
tic life was more secured. We have before seen what was the dignity which it 
i pparted to servants. The simplicity of Catholic manners dispensed with sery- 
7 es that are painful and humiliating ; and when essential duties were neglected, 
he remedy was not of a kind to disturb peace. 
Preaching before the emperor Charles V., Guevara, bishop of Mondonedo, de- 
mat nds, ‘‘ May we be angry with servants when they do not perform what we 
com and, and when they murmur ? I answer, No. Weshould explain their 
q 3 them, and if they do not correct aabene dismiss them.”{  Passion- 
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peengnge was to be as alien from the family us from the school. 

We read in the statutes of a synod, in the year 1247, that inquiry was to be made, 
whether any one was addicted to anger, and if any such were found, he was to be 
| ed to lay aside his rancor.§ In the time of Charlemagne, a penance of three 
s was imposed on persons who cherished anger.||_ Against impatience in the 
%t of a household many excellent books were provided.{ No thunder of 


was heard in religious families, in which it was a law to speak in a soft, gen- 
tug tone.** 

Le, when on a journey,” says St. Bonayentura, teaching the shame of anger, 
| he intemperance of the air sometimes afflicts us, and when we escape to shelter 
are glad, and think of it nomore. So should we forget the detractions and in- 
of men.”++ Domestic life, it must be remembered, was then in harmony with 
| the scholastic, from which, if it exists any where, a boy now returning to his pa- 
s’ house will often have occasion to repeat the exclamation of the lad bred with 
who, when he came home, and heard his father vociferating, cried, “ I never 
itnessed this while I was with Plato.” John Francis says of his uncle, John 
a of Mirandula, “ He was always placid and mild ; nothing could disturb him, 
nd nd no one ever saw him angry.”{t Such was the type of the head of the Catholic 
amily i in ages of faith, and, in one respect, that of the son might be seen in Hec- 


r whom Helen says, in her lamentations at his funeral, that during the twenty 


“+ Bpiat i. + Dante, i. 7. t Epist. Liv. 11 


i § Statuta Eccles. Cenomanens. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. Collect. tom. vii. 
J De Remed. Peccat. tom. vii. { Drexelius, Gymnas Patient. i. 6. 
** Drexelii de Univ. Vitiis Lingua, c. 35. tt De Profectu Religios. Lib. i, 81. 
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888 MORES CATHOLICI; OR, : 
years of her residence in his father’s house, she never received from him a 
pbs word ; and that though others might revile her, he was always to I 
‘ futher, géntle and mild.* Nevertheless, what may seem incredible to many, 
servant sometimes sought to have a froward master, and courted sufferings: 
his bad temper. When Bourdoise was a youth, he used to leave a master if 
found him kind, in order to seek one stern and difficult, from whom he w. 
sure to meet with ill-treatment.t Probably he had difficulty in ae 
Innumerable passages of ancient books enable us to perceive what were the d 
cious fruits of peace in the houses of Catholics in ages of faith. Virtue and knowl- 
edge, gentleness and love—all that could make this world a scene of delight— we 
all combined in them. Petrarch speaks of the sweet place where he had spent 
days amidst his family. Such was the home to which the scholar sighed to retur 
and which the pilgrim loved to behold in passing ; when, being called to tell 
tale, like Ulysses, he used to come after sun-set to join in the conversation, siti 
near the fire.t Such a home was the Castle of Capranica, among the mountaing 
of Capre, where Petrarch was received to hospitality, which presented such a pict= 
ure of peace, and sweetness, and concord, with all the elegance of the muses, while 
wars and hatred desolated all the country around, that he compared it to roses and 
lilies amidst thorns.§ “ Who could believe,” he says, “ that Capranica was the 
residence of the mildest and most amiable of men ? Orso, count of Angulo "a, 
tranquil in the midst of this confusion, lives with his wife in the happiest un on, r 
gives the most obliging reception to his guests, governs his vassals with a strict 
ness tempered with love, cultivates the muses, and seeks the society of men of 
learning. Agnes Colonna, his wife, is one of those women who can only be praised” 
by a silent admiration, so much does she rise above all that can be said to hi ro 
honor.” For the pilgrim, it is true, there was a peaceful roof provided even in the” 
common hostel, as old charters can attest ; for in 1394, Aymon de Chissé, bishop 
of Grenoble, explained his motive for building in the street Chenoise a hospice to re= 
ceive pilgrims and poor travellers who should pass that way, by saying, in the” 
act of foundation, “that he wished the building might serve them for a port, ii 
which, amidst the agitation of their bad fortune, they may taste calm, at least, or 7 


a few moments.”|| As we see in the tales of Cervantes, holy images and symbols 









of peace were round the hostel yard: the very inn was thus peaceful. Butin the” 
family which received the pilgrim in their villa or their castle hall he found the 
same repose for his heart : there he loved to sit, not to hear them tell of parentage” 
and birth, and echo conversations dull and dry, or else “ that common, false, cold, 
hollow talk which makes the heart deny the yes it breathes ;” but, because s 


and simple, and yet subtle words would cheer the winter’s night, and make him a 
love each member of that family ; and the fire would flash upon his face till the 


* xxiv. 767. + Vie de Bourdoise, Liv. i. 14. t Od. xvii. 70, . 
§ Epist. ii. 13. | Notice Chron. sur ies Evéques de 
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y might dawn, and make him wonder at his stay ; there no smooth good-breed- 


in eax pplemental grace, with lean performance, aped the work of love. There he 


found not what the poet dreads—“a duel in the form of a debate, the clash of ar- 


= ents and jar of words, worse than the mortal brunt ofrival swords.” In so- 


al intercourse, argumentation and vehemence were deprecated as subversive of 
r quillity, and of the serene, affable tone which should distingnish it.* What he 
ed, was true. The books that had engaged their childhood pleased them at a 
age, the man approving what had charmed the boy, and, therefore, they lived 
~ jn comfort, and delight, and peace. The idle persons condemned by the apostle, 
who went from house to house, talkative and indulging in that curiosity which 
the ancient poet saysis always malevolent,+ formed an indefinitely small portion of 
society in the middle ages, when men regarded as deadly crimes detraction and the 
habit of looking into the vices of friends, with eagle eyes, which even the Gentiles 
e* Be not inquisitive,” said religion ; “‘ what is it to you whether such a per- 
gon be this or that, whether he acts or saysso ? You will not have to answer for 
Commit all to God, who sees and knows all, and preserve yourself in 
g eace, and send away the agitator to agitate as much as he wishes.” 

Great importance was attached to the cultivation of a simple, tranquil, and 


a ee 


“open manner ; and this language, for manner is also a language, and the most 
aasive of all, as a late diplomatist observed, was sure to preserve peace in 
lies. The brightness of domestic joy was not overshadowed, therefore, by the 
ence of a gloomy mourner, talling of being vexed of late with passions of 
_ some difference, conceptions only proper to himself, which give some soil, per- 
a y : , to his behavior. The men of the ages of faith have not to tell us how they 
pun a shroud of talk to hide them from the sun of this familiar life, and that this 
s to be but quaint mockery of all that they would believe. The sweet 
charms of domestic peace could rivet them to home ; their hope, besides, was not 
: juilt upon the false earth’s inconstancy. 

William Ventura, writing in 1310, in his chronicles of Asti, inserts his own 
ment, and the instructions he gave his sons, to whom he says, “ If you 


Id be troubled in person or property, be patient towards all men, and do not, 


y patience the Lord delivered me ; and, remember, that by many tribulations 
must enter into the kingdom of God.”§ The feeling ascribed to Philoctetes 

































MORES CATHOLI 


Lord Jesus Christ, Sun, whence flow the rays of bea Siedl 
loves only himself.”* Thus peace was with the meek and iy of he 
ferences of character and of graces, were, indeed, in each house ; ba ay 
porary writers, ‘‘ peace was with the two lives ; the discordant life was a 
that family, being neither with Martha nor with Mary, or, if it was t 
moment, on the Lord entering it fled.” ‘ In a house in which Christ i is re ; 
says Peter of Blois, “ there ought to be no murmurs of Martha compla 
Mary ; yet it is pious and pleasant that it should be Martha who comp 
Mary, and not Mary of Martha.”+ “ There may be differences,” oe 
gustin, “ such as between Barnabas and Paul, which did not kil) charity, or 
when you resist yourself sometimes without hating yourself.”{ “ Thus th 
apostles,” says St. Bonaventura, “ differed sometimes from each other, as_ li 
even the angels, as we remark in the Book of Daniel.”§ But the spirit of the C th 

lic family was one of universal kindness. The epithet, my gentle son, my g 
tle mother, which men used on every occasion, sheds a beautiful light on t 
character of the age. What domestic harmony breathes in the spiritual diz 
of John Gerson, addressed to » five sisters, in which he speaks with wcll 
tion of them, and of his two brothers, and of their father and mother }}| Nod 
was natural affection so holy or more intense. “ Our life is finished, our ¢ sil 
is lost,” is the exclamation of parents in one of our old books, arguing a more jus 
affection than those cries of Priam, who, in grief for the death of Hector, inveigh: 
against his other sons, calling them liars and evil children, and wishing that hey 
had perished.§ But religion soothed the gentle heart, and the gentleness of the 
dove was the type of all. Men were gentle in every thing, in disposition, mai 
ner, desires, constructions, That beauty of life, which Denis the Carthusian di 
tinguishes in his Treatise on the Beauty of the World, was found in the Catholi 
family. Ambrose Leo says, that the people of Nola so love beauty and elegane 
in every thing, that even in choosing names for their sons and daughters Piel 
lect such as are most beautiful.** Their hearts, in short, were the home of ey 
amiable affection that makes peace. In their writings they wish to transmit & 
dear familiar name ; in their paintings, as we may witness in the cloisters | 
Florence, they represent, for saints, their wives, and sons, and fathers ; on thei 
tombs they wish to perpetuate the memory of the peace that they enjoyed oO 
earth. Thus, on that of Guido de Rochfort and his wife, the illustrious Lad 
Mary de Chambellan, in the abbey of Citeaux, it was said that she was a mirro 
of peace, and that the peace of that family was never troubled, 4 


t. 


sat 


** Quoncques entre eulx ny eust nui desarroy 
Noise, ou discorde, mais en paix, en joie 


* Idiote Contemp. 81. + Sermo xxxv. t In Ps, xxxiii. Ei 
§ Determinationes Questionum circa Reg. S. Franc. 20. | Gersonis Opeeaalt 
q Il. xxiv. 253. ** De Nola, Lib. iii. c. 6. ap. Grey. Thesaur. Ant, It t 
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- 1: a | ft 7 en amour, qui est de tout bien mon joye 
Is ont -vescu ensemble tout leur temps.’* 


My ih n fia an estimate of the tone of peace and innocence, which was 
; essential to domestic life in all its relations, from reading the beautiful 


ions of Ratherius of Verona, given to all members of a house, to married 
to tat boys; youths, and ons men t and re t00y enables us to 


se pre and sheds its ee ; that its sia pada are pr letsuasie’ justice, 
oss , and affability.t 

ages of faith, as at present, in Catholic countries, we find families invested 
ith an Homeric and patriarchal character, which argued the maintenance of peace. 
Under the paternal roof in the house of Priam the fifty sons dwelt with their 
‘ives, and the fifty daughters with their husbands.§ Similarly, in the castles of 


“ “I only ask one thing,” said a young French bridegroom to an Italian girl 
whe lo was to be his wife, and my revered friend Father de Geramb heard the words, 
& it is that you respect my father and mother, as I respect them, and then I shall 
vor every day of my life, to render you happy.”| What may seem strange 
e, discord was not among even the servants of different masters, as in the 
e of Lear’s daughter. Daughters were then bred in blessed Mary’s school, 
whom the church says, “ When did she ever by her countenance offend her 

nts? When did she dissent from her relatives? When did she disdain the 
ible ? Nothing stern in her eyes, nothing harsh in her words, nothing petu- 
f in her tone.” Filial obedience, I must repeat it, was deemed a subject of his- 
sal importance. The chronicles of St. Denis praise Louis le Gros, “ because 
er in all his life caused the least trouble to his father.’§ Beautiful is the 
tion of Wipo to the Emperor Henry ITI. to induce him to be ever grate- 
$ pious mother, who had taken such care to have him well instructed. He 


“Cum valeas alios acquirere semper amicos 
Mater in hac vita non plus tibi venerit ulla.”** 


i repet due to the elder members of each family was maintained by the 
e authority of religion, rather than by any general reasoning like that of 


* Voyage de Deux Benedict. x. 208. 
; R ther Ver. Episcop. Preloquiorum, Lib. ii. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. collect. tom, ix. 
$ Ozan am, Essia sur la Phi]. de Dante. 161. 

| ; ae | Pélerinage, &c. ii 209. { Ad an. 1108. 
ay Wipoots Pang. ap. Canisii Lectiones Antiq. tom. iii. 































| Pythagoras.* Legislators even sn a paternal way em 
of Berne provided that the grandmother should have 
side, and that if a married mau continued to reside with his snot 
always resign to her the best place every where.t This respect was inal wn 
death. eae 
On All Souls’ eve it was the custom to place chairs round the fire, an 


them vacant for those who used to occupy them.t I have found in ane 
French families the memory still fresh, of sous and daughters who 
selves aged, would always remain standing, till their fathers and noth 
seated. “ He who wishes to lead a tranquil life,” says Cardan, “ must above 
things have a well-constituted house.” Religion secured this for men, 
I would rather not be an emperor aud an humble son, than an emperor and w 
dutiful son. Such were the words of an emperor’s son ; and Richard, archbisl 
of Canterbury, after citing them to Henry, eldest son of Henry IL., adds, “ 
wish you knew how sweet, how delightful a thing it is to have, and having, 
venerate parents. This most,sweet delight is often not appreciated until paren 
are lost.”|| Richard I. felt this on his death-bed when he ordered that his bo¢ 
should be buried in the abbey of Fonteverau at the feet of his father, as if to in 
plore his forgiveness. Great advancement did not interrupt the sweet chariti 
of familiar life ; mark an instance :—Master Peter de Vineis to his most pio 
mother, her most devout son wisheth the constancy of the subjection of her chi 
dren. “* Returning to conscience, I recognize that not for my merits hath f 
divine clemency exalted poor me, and of soft clay formed me, when it granted: ne 
fit place in the imperial court, and favor in the eyes of the prince ; for Ge 
had respect to the humility of my mother, his hand-maiden, and of my poor lit 
sister, leading hitherto a sorrowful life : because he wished by me his servant! 
dispel their poverty. Salubrious admonitions are kindled, therefore, dear moth 
before the eyes of my mind, and thus I will conduct myself humbly as long ¢ 
live, that in all good works I may please God and all good men.§ a 
Filial love followed men to the cloisters. Hermannis Contractus, the moul 
Reichnaw, though his chronicle is but a short chronological view of the most 
markable events from Adam to his own time, inserts at great length an acco 
of his own mother’s death. “ This year,” saith he, “ 1052, my mother Hiltr 
wife of Count Wolfrad, a pious, mild, liberal, and religious woman, made hert 
vout and happy transit from this miserable life, in her sixty-first year. She | 
buried at Aleshausen, under the chapel of St. Udalrie, and I placed these | 
upon her tomb. tee 


‘ Mater egenorum, spes auxiliumque suorum ain rai 
Religione pios »re cunctis fovit amicos : i 
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* Jamblich. de Pyth. vita, 8. Michelet, Origines du Droit, a 
} Monteil. Hist. des Francais, tom. viii. 380. & De Util. ex. advers. Lib. if 


A Petr. Bles. Epist. xlvii. | Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. Collect. tom. ii. p ais 


» lo ach Fhe Soie se dedit et placidam, 

a _ Atque manens mitis, patiens, ac nescia litis 

=) ae _ Complacuit mundo, O utinamque Deo, 
ng - Crede panegyricis non hxc me fingere vanis, 

i Nec matrem verbis tollere faisidicis : 

Consule rumorem quaquaversum popularem, 

_ Dictaque de veris paucula, certus eris,’ ”"* 






















mk of the middle ages can give but one line to relate the fall of em- 
res; he devotes a page to commemorate his mother. Fraternal love has left 
7 r traces. Thus in the cathedral of Laon, on the tomb of Reinold and sages 


his sister, were these verses : 
Oar e 


**In vita cari, post mortem hic quoque juncti 
Hos nec mors dirimit, quos humus una tegit. 
Hi duo diversas tenuerunt ordine vitas, 
Vir speculativam, femina pragmaticam. 
Hos igitur tibimet pariter conjungere ccelo 
Non dedigneris, Christe redemptor. Amen.” 


be 
We have before seen what a part obedience from a sense of duty played in 


slickociety. Belial, the Demon’s name, was known to signify without a yoke, 
w thout a master, because “as far as hecan,” says St. Bonaventura, “ he resists 
iB to whom he oe to be subject.”{ One chapter of St. Bonaventura’s tract 
‘the six wings of the seraphim, is entitled, “ qui sunt qui magistro non indigent, 
it is rare,” he concludes, “ to find snch, there are but few who should live 
the yoke of obedience. Therefore, they who preside over others, ought 
r : e others over them, whom they may obey, up to the chief pontiff himself, 
bie ‘the Vicar of Christ.” Here then evidently was great provision for peace 
he f family, and in the state. Moreover, the practices of religion secured the 
) i lity of the house. To represent the occupations of life at the present day, 
re the manners of faith have perished, the shield of Achilles would be quite 
ici nt. War, ambuscades, marriages, feasts, lawsuits, plunder, agriculture, 
rvest and vintage, song and dancing, fill up completely the circle. In ages 
uth we must recollect men had other exercises, more redolent of tranquillity. 
e before remarked that the very construction of houses indicated thought- 
nd we may here add, peaceful habits. | Sometimes an inscription expressly 
laimed that the family was in a deep religious sense at peace. Thus over the 


ta house i in the eighth century, there were these beautiful lines : 


“Qui Agyptios agni dudum de sanguine postes 
Signavit, nostros signat et ipse Deus.”§ 


Herm. Cont. Chronic. ap. Canisii Lect. Antig. tom. iii. 
se de Deux Benedict. 46. t Compend. Theol. Verit. Lib. ii. 26. 
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In the apartment of the duke of Orleans, there was a ee | 
“ the retreat where Monsieur Louis de France says his Hours.”* 
life indicated by the mere plan and form of these ancient houses, whether is 
in the country or in cities, bespeaks the calm which is so remarkable - nan 
writings. In those long galleries, those vaulted chambers, those tu rr aii. 
solemn chapels, those obscure passages leading to some secret room, w 
the winds seemed to bear sweet music when they breathed through. the ( 
lattice, men of former times found a peace which the world without ¢0 
seldom give, Here was facility for recollection, gravity, and silence. ie 
window of a house as old as the time of Charlemagne, were these verses inscrib 


“(Ne David grabatum tentator callidus intret 
Signetur Domini ista fenestra manu, 
Quadrus evangelii defendat numerus omne 
Corpus et interius cunctipotens animam.” 


Where the chapel was no&part of the edifice, access to the sanctuary was al 
ways near, From the old palace of the counts of Flanders at Bruges, those prim 
could pass through upper halls under the same roof to the church of St. Dor 
in which Charles the Good was murdered, at one side, and to the chapel of t 
holy blood at the other. In each house every night, God was implored to se 
his holy angels to dwell in it, and to keep its inhabitants in peace : and the | 
gels being of the school of Him who loves peace, as Peter of Blois says, “ bei 
themselves heralds of peace, sous of peace, were known to require above all thi 
peace and concord, so that St. Peter desiring the peace of the angelic society, ¢ 

‘above all things have mutual charity.”{ Of this domestic peace in —_ of ai 
the basis no doubt was the sanctity of marriage, on which we before dw r 
the sacramental character with which the conjugal state was invested, Th e 
ploma granted by William, King of Sicily, to his wife Jane, daughter of H 
King of England, begins with these words, “ the conjugal bond is made ven 
ble by the altitude of the sacrament, that it may bind more strongly sncunil 
goods of peace, the concord of human things.”§ As the church says in an ane 
formula, “ society was constituted by that nuptial benediction which a lone ‘7 
not been rescinded either by the penalty of original sin or by the sentence of t 
deluge.” || In these ages of retiring virtue, marriage was a yoke of tool | 
church wished it to be, and as our Shakespeare says, ak | 


‘« A pattern of celestial peace.” 


The type of wedlock then was witnessed in Duke Louis Thuringia and 8. E 
beth, to whom Montalembert compares the picture which Dante gives of ae 


* Michelet, fii. 486. + Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vi. t Pet. Bles. $ 
§ Martene, Vet. Script. Collect. i. 902. 
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ve: birch to holy eines On shelbies men beheld the loving 


co 


unions 0! St. Louis and his Marguerite, of Edward I. and his Eleonora. “They 
ho are married,” says Denis the Carthusian, “should entertain for each other 
fold love: spiritual, from a consideration of the sacramental bond ; natural, 
similarity of nature, or from regard to their personal qualities, or nat- 
s; social, in consideration of the pleasure of their mutual conversation ; 
and e yen common or ordinary, according to the sentence of St. Thomas, who says, 
ut it may be lawful within the limits prescribed by God.’ ”’+ The church could 
n so securely upon these fruits, that we find it was a constant practice in the 
3 le ages to terminate discords by a marriage. “One of the benefits resulting 
from marriage,” says Denis the Carthusian, “ is, that it often extinguishes en- 
es between kings and princes, and others, appeasing troubles, and thus say- 
| hole provinces.” + 


** Come, young waverer, come go with me, 
In one respect I'll thy assistant be ; 
For this alliance may so happy prove, 
To turn your household’s rancor to pure love.” 


eh ‘hus Friar John, of Vicenza, ordained, for the sake of peace, a marriage be- 
Bite Lady Adelaide, daughter of Lord Alberic, of Romana, and Rainald, 
hy the oe of : ee which measure was } received with joy and Ai -y 


e it by a marriage.|! The letter of the college of cardinals to the princes of 
desiring them to receive with honor the Princess Clementia, the betrothed 
les ‘od ete on her passage, begins thus: “ ~ the i moon See revoly- 


it they may dwell in secure dabiethadlbe: and may rest in aaa re- 
‘al th advisedly provided for a union by the bond of affinity between the two 
us sons of the Church, Rodulph and Charles, Kings of the Romans and of 
to the tranquillity and peace of Christianity, and the exaltation of the 
‘faith, which will be promoted by their concord and unanimity.” In 
was decreed by the council of the citizens of Brescia, that to preserve peace 


+ De Laud. Vite Conjugatorum, a. x. $ Id. 
rd i Mauristi Hist. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. viii. | Hurter, ii. 739, 
tene, Vet. Script. Coll.-ii. p. 1278. 



























See fit Tall, ud theo elt othe spaced we 
son of Bertolus de Madiis was married to the daughter of Federico de ( 
the daughter of the same Bertolus to Gerard de Bruxati, whose son w: 
the daughter of Peter de Yseo. Many other marriages were then ce 
the same object.* Again in 1334, in consequence of a discord which <a 
tween the marquises of Boscho and the Malaspinas, the Lady Apia augh 
Lord William de Boscho, was given in marriage to Lord Frederie Malas) 
In the year 1244, the government of Bologna, we read, made peace | m 
of the citizens, as between the Dalfinos and the Malatachos, the Torellis an anc 
Andalos, the Griffonis and the same Andalos, and many others, for which } 
many marriages were made.t 

Tn 1258, Lord Albert of Dalfino was married to the daughter of E 
Torelli, “ and on this occasion,” adds the historian, “ the two last from b 
mies were made friends.” Similarly in 1260, many other marriages w 
between rival and hostile houses, in order to promote peace.§ Andie | 
1330, says, “that the inhabitants of Pavia, who, iguoble as well as wel 
all their peculiar family emblems, never contract marriages between persons 
the same race, but that it is their custom always to marry into strange fami 
whether of equal or unequal rank, and to contract such alliance with pers 
of rival or hostile houses, in order to possess or preserve peace.”| “ Tn’ 
time of the Emperor Conrad IT., William Marchesella, of the family of the A ki 
ards, was chief of one of the erties in Ferrara. Taurellus ae hs: y 
head of the adverse. After his return from the holy land, William havi 
offspring, adopted as his heiress, Marchesalla, the infant daughter of his | 
Adelard. Then wishing to provide lovingly for the safety and peace of th 
public of Ferrara, lest it should be torn by diseords and wars, he, by his te te 
ment, which I have seen, and which is deposited in my hands,” says the ict : 
“delivered his adopted heiress, not yet seven years old, to the guardianshi 
Taurello, the chief of the adverse party, as the future spouse of his son ss Py 
trus Cellensis writes as follows toa cardinal: “ All things that are done 
church of God, are to be adapted to the great rule left by Christ for all Cath he 
fathers, which declares that all the law and the prophets are included in th : 
of God and our neighbor ; therefore, venerable father, dispensations are not 
worthily granted for a greater and better recompense. We wish you to b 
what evils and what slaughter of men have afflicted our lands in conseque 
the wars of certain noblemen, Count Vischard de Ruzeius and the Count I 
censis, and Hugo de Petripont. Innumerable men have been slain or ta - 


ny S| 
* Jacob. Malvecii Chronic. Brixianum, ix. 26. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom. xiv- 7 


+ Chronic. Placentinum ap. id. tom. xvi. 
t Mat. de Griffonibus Memoriale Historic. Rer. Bonon. ap. id. tom, xviii. r Z. 
§ Id. | Anon. Ticinens. de Laudibus Papia, ap. id, c, 13. tom 

{ Chronica Parva Ferrariensis, ap. Murat. Rer. It. Script. viii. af 
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ious house ins been plundered, ind other evils caused. At length, 
he intervention of good, and wise, and religious men, they are disposed to 
act | marriages: amongst themselves, that, at least by those ties, they may be 
duced to keep peace. Therefore, let your discretion judge whether the obsta- 
es on account of consanguinity ought not to be removed by the dispensation of 
Dope, », for the suke of peace and putting an end to so many evils.”* 

‘it seems never to have entered into the imagination of men in ages of faith, 
riage could be any thing but a source and bond of amity and peace ; in fact, 
the infli ine was not confined to the immediate family. “ One of the benefits of 
marriage,” says Denis the Carthusian, “ is that it extends and secures friendship 
tween many persons, since all the relations of the young man and woman are 
s brought to love one another as connections,”’+ So in an ancient formula the 
urch says in blessing the bride, “ Floreatis rerum preesentium copiis, fructificetis 
snter in filiis, gaudeatis perenniter cum amicis.”{ Don Antonio de Guevara 
speaks of his resolution not to repeat his visits to a house where he was received 
vith such maigre looks, that he left it quite confused, repeating the words, “ quia 






























om frigoris ejus quis sustinebit?” Such were not domestic manners in his 
: the Catholic wife of the ages of faith was not like the spectral lady of 
igny, who presents to every one a frozen hand; wherever she appeared, there 
» the sweet fruits of peace. “ It is natural,” says an ancient German law, “ that 
woman should protect whatever is pursued. A wolf even who should seek refuge 
ear a woman, ought to be suffered to live for her love.”§ Perhaps it was from 
is sentiment that by ancient laws the house was an asylum, sacred as a church. 
a a man be pursued by an armed man to the house of another,” says the law 
f Augsbourg, “or even to the stable, the armed man will have outraged the mas- 
er of that house ; and if he enter, the outrage will be more serious still.” “To 
ible her husband to live pacifically and with delectation,” says Denis the Car- 
1, “is the office of a good wife; and it is a great happiness for her when she 
pacific husband : so before contracting marriage, there should be an inquiry 
the disposition of both parties relative to their love of peace.”’||_ This harmony 
f families can be collected even from the old charters of foundations, which so 
fi en Brey, that they are granted at the desire, or even by the order of mothers or 
vi s. Thus at the end of a donation to the Carthusians of Chalais, we read, “‘ the 
) f Count Guigo d@’Albon, who made this donation ; the seal of Matilda, who 
d this donation to be made.” It was this princess Matilda who persuaded 
hu: sband, the same Count Guigo d’ Allon to make peace with St. Hugues, bish- 
FGrenoble. Thus again in the letters.of foundation of the Grand Chartreuse, we 
“T, Humbert de Miribel, together with Odo and others who have jurisdiction 


;” and these are Pontius and Boso, at the prayers and intervention of their 


hor, Pie 


_* Pet. Cellens. Epis.t Lib. vi. 3. + De Laud. Vite Conjug. 2. 
t Ap. Martene, tom. ii. — § Michelet, Origines du Droit, 328. De Vit. Conjug. 14. 
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eoksk iene leslie eiabig too nelle narriage, a 
‘cadet beaks and monuments, — Soils thine basic clae anG 
to mark the spot where the bodies of deceased husbands and wives re fo 
ment on their way to the grave. The priory of the holy cross between th 
of Eu and Tréport, was founded by Robert, count of Eu, in memory o of t 
of Beatrix, his wife, having been laid down there while the bearers ee. J. 
chronicles of St. Denis abound with examples which occur incidealaaas 
simplicity with which they describe the grief of the survivor is often affecti 
“ Elle ne vesqui que un pou de temps, ne n’ot oncques puis joie en sill 
Such is the style of these passages, of which we saw instances in a feb 
We observed also before, that love was proclaimed in affectionate terms upon to 
What testimonies to conjugal affection do we find on sepulchres in the beaut! 
regions of Italy, which are so many proofs of the domestic peace that had re 
in these delicious villas ! On one at Sorentum, John Orificius thus oeakee : 
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** Heu mihi quas lacrimas conjux gemitusque dolenti i 
Linquis ! quog reliquos ad mea damna dies ? z if 

At tantum lacrime tristes gemitusque valebunt 
Dum felix tecum condar in hoc tumulo.""¢ 


Charles Schott styles the tomb of his wife in the church of St. Gudule, : 
Brussels, “a monument of love and sorrow.” After stating her premature death: 
he adds: “ Vel homo non sit, vel w#ternum doleret! Ego certe divulsam a m 
animam non prius lugere desinam, quam mihi cum ea perennare detur in ceeli 
cum qua ne annare quidem datum in terris.” On the tomb of the very illustri¢ us 
princess Lady Mary of Burgundy, wife of Maximilian, afterwards king of th 


Romans, we read, “ Four years and nine mouths did she live with her husband 
»” 


graciously and in great love.” In the convent of the Franciscans was the tomb 
of Catherine Nogaret de la Valette, on which was an affecting epitaph, stating tha 
her husband, Henry, Duc de Joyeuse, through grief at the loss of such a swee 
and holy wife, renounced the world and devoted himself to God in the order « 
Capuchius, in which he died, as frére Ange, in 1608, in his forty-first year, 
Collections of letters bear the same testimony. Truly affecting is that of Einh: rd 
to Lupus, abbot of Ferrers, relating the death of his wife ;{ and that of Don 4 \ 
tonio Guevara, bishop of Mondonedo, in the time of Charles V., to console t 
commander Angulo on the death of his wife Aldonca, whom he advises to got 
communion, to visit hospitals, moderate his expressions of grief, and set me¢ re 
value on being a true Catholic thana disconsolate widower. What affection wai 
envinced by Henrietta de Savoy, when the idea of losing her husband, the duke 
of Mayenne, caused her a sickness which terminated in death before his obsequies 


were celebrated, so that they were both carried together to the same vault it 


* Antiq. et Hist. Campania, ap. Grev. It. Ant. It. ix. + Ad. an 1270. 
¢t Lupi Epist. iii. 
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hedral of Soissons. Vittoria Colonna, daughter of Fabricio, on the death of 
husband Ferdinand d’Avalos, marquis of Pescaro, renounced the world in the 
lustre of her beauty, and consecrated her talents to celebrate his memory. 
3 ‘he chivalrous romances, as pictures of real manners, might supply abundant 
testimony. What conjugal love in that of Gilion de Trasignyes, where the mes- 
 senger is afraid to announce abruptly to the wife the return of her husband 
4 ~ fron ‘the holy land, “lest she should die through joy as others have died.” 
| : It will not be wandering from our path if we select a narrative from an ancien. 
history that may show in what manner these marriages, which were so productive 
| licious peace, were originally contrived. Let us, then, hear a chronicle rel- 
ative to Henry I., king of Germany. The duke Otho, deliberating with his 
‘wife, the venerable matron Hathawic, respecting the choice of a wife for their 
| youngest son Henry, who was beloved by every one for his virtues, it was re- 
ed to them that in the convent of Herivord there was a maiden by name Ma- 
“tilda, noble, virtuous, and fair. She was descended from Witikind, and her pa- 
| _ rents were Count Thietric and Reinbilda, a Dane. This count’s mother being the 
-abbess of Herivord, had received the girl to be educated in sacred readings and 
manual work. Duke Otho, therefore, having heard of her merit, sent his son 
ry to the convent, along with Count Thietmar his master, in order that he 
d judge for himself. So he chose a number of handsome youths to accompany 


$ son, in order that he might proceed more boldly. On approaching the con- 



















the church. There they saw the maiden, sitting within, holding a psalter 
er hand, most decorously and reverentially clad. Henry, greatly moved at 
ight of so beautiful a person, forbade his companions to mention for what 
purpose they had come. Then returning to the tents where the other youths 
were waiting for them, Henry put on his princely attire, and so came back to the 
church with all his train. On asking permission to speak with the abbess, she 
| ¢ forth and received them all graciously. After the first salutations she led 
ng Henry and the count into her chamber, and there conversed with them. 
youth taking courage, began to inquire respecting the maiden’s age, and 
ly requested leave to see her ; who, being called by the abbess, appeared be- 
re them with all her chaste virginal modesty, and a serene lovely countenance, 
hich were sweetly laid the colors of the lily and the rose. Without further 
delay the object of the visit was then declared ; whereupon, the abbess cast 
down her eyes and remained silent for a long time, as if in doubt. But when 
1 outh persevered more and more in his petition, that venerable lady said, “ It 
‘is not in our power to give her to any one without the counsel and permission of 
| her parents, of whose intentions we are ignorant. This only we can say, that 
from our part, by the will of God, there shall be no obstacle to your nuptials ; 
for we have long heard of the excellence of your house, and this visit confirms 
| what we have heard.” 
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». "Phe content ‘was soon Gbtained, and Henry led her into Sexx oe al 
where the marriage was solemnized with great joy. Wi can der th 
the purity, and the Christian graces of this happy house. The history y 
records its virtue was written, by desire of the emperor St. Henry. "Ou 
pair,” exclaims the author, “who were united not alone in flesh, but ino 
and one spirit, prompt to every good work, The one love of Christ was int 
the same love for their neighbor—the same compassion for theinale subjects. I 
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sisting thus in great prosperity and peace, they desired by the inspiratio: no G 
Almighty to construct monasteries, thus diffusing peace around ‘diectn 
heard that any one was oppressed or imprisoned for crime, or by popular trial ¢& nl 
damned to death, she had no cheerfulness until she had appeased the king’san e 
and if she ever was dismissed unheard, the king on retiring would a 
the words, ‘ With what judgment you judge, you shall be judged.’ When 0 
death-bed at Memleben, he said to her, ‘O faithful and beloved one, we than 
Christ that you survive us. How often have you mitigated our anger, ree: led 


from iniquity to justice, and admonished us to show compassion on the oppress ad 
When she saw that he was dead, she prostrated herself in prayer, and then risi 


up, asked if any one were still fasting who could say mass for the soul of h 
Lord. Adeldae, a priest, answered, ‘ Lady, we have not yet tasted any th in 
The venerable queen then took off two bracelets, which in general could neve 
be removed without the aid of a smith ; but on this occasion they seemed to yie 
to a touch ; and giving them to him, she said, ‘Take this gold and say mass: 


- 


the dead.’ As long as she lived afterwards she used to show great favor to fl 
priest, never losing the remembrance that it was he who first sung mass for t 
soul of King Henry ; and for the same reason she finally prevailed on her so 
the Emperor Otho J., to make him a bishop. In presence of the dead body s 
then exhorted her two sons, Otho and Henry, to union and peace, reminding th 
of what is said in the gospel respecting the exaltation of the humble and the k 
miliation of the proud. Asa widow she was a model of all sanctity. At nig 
when all were asleep, she used to rise and enter the church ; and before the ec 
crew she used to finish the whole psalter, if the nights were not short. No | 
ever saw her idle from good works. She was mild and pacific, quick to comps 
sion, judging no one, condemning noone, rendering to no one evil, but enduri 
all things with untroubled love. She used to minister tothe cock who announe 
day, to call up the faithful to serve Christ ; nor did she forget the singing bir 
for whom she used to scatter crumbs under the trees in the name of their C bs 
She used to take always candles and food in her chariot, to distribute to or tor 
and to the poor ; and in winter great fires used to be lighted and kept up all ni 
both in houses and in the open air, that every wanderer might have wat ith 2 


need, and a light to direct his steps.”* 


* Vita Mathildis Regine, ap. Leibnitz Script. Brunsvic. Illust. tom. 1. 





sti on respecting thie: peace of domestic life. Their pages are to ianel not 
sweet and lovely scenes within the paternal dwelling, but, as Homer says, 


laughter and blood, and the groans of men.” Yet when such was the pacific 
der within innumerable families we should be justified already in concluding 
that at in those days flourished justice and abundance of peace, In faet, the Church, 

her office of the dead, seems to look back at this tranquillity of domestic life, 
is if dying men oa grieve to leave it “ non aspiciam hominem ultra, et habi- 


atorem i quictia.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


2=ZUT not within the family alone was peace in these ages found. The 
whole community, more or less, felt the influence ; for wherever the 
j Catholic Church has children, there must be peace, since love is the 
spirit which distinguishes them: and, therefore, St. Thomas says, that 
the mere view of the order of Christian states causes harmony and 
| sweetness of mind.* “All who are made new in Christ,” says St. 
Augustin, “sing what the psalmist terms a new song; and this is the 
8c song of peace, this is the song of charity. No one who separates himself from 
e alliance of the saints sings this new song: for he follows the old animosity, 
a the new charity, which is peace, the spiritual bond, the edifice of liv- 
1g stones. He bears the thorns of dissension, not the fruits of love : 
ore, his song is old: he has grown old amongst his enemies: he has not 
been renewed by grace.”+ The virtues which are exclusively found in the gar- 
f the Church, or which only as forced exotics can be seen elsewhere, are all the 
sious graces which St. Paul terms the fruits of the Spirit, charity, joy, peace, 
ose benignity, goodness, longanimity, meekness, faith, modesty ; opposed to 
oo and contentions, emulations, angers, quar rels, dissentious sects, envyings, 
homicides : and if any one should think that this contradicts what we before ad- 
' vanced ‘respecting the noble and magnanimous character of Catholic morality, let 
h » be told that, according to the judgmeut of the middle ages “ the desire of 
human a glory,” to use the words of St. Thomas, “takes away greatness of 


+ De Reg. Princ. iv. 3, + In Ps. exlix. En. 
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mind ;”* that “ meekness belongs to heroic virtue ;’¢ and peace to youth, 
cause the Catholic religion in some degree leads to a restoration of the state of; 
nocence ; and, therefore, the chronicles of St. Denis, alluding to St. Louis, say 
“The king, because he was young and gentle, granted them peace and love.” _ 

Bede, when summing up the praises of St. Aidan, places in the van “ studium 
pacis.” This pacific character is eminently remarkable in the care evinced by met 
in ages of faith to avoid litigation, to shun disputes of every kind, and to repress 
ambitious desires ; and hencea peaceful tone pervaded Catholic society, which de- 
noted the multitude of the sons of God on earth. Muratori remarks, that the 
occasions for litigation in the middle ages were much fewer than in subsequent — 
times. ‘The poverty of those ages in respect to laws had, at least, this advantage, 
that disputes were settled in much shorter time, and with less difficulty. Then 
were there men instructed and skilled to decide between justice and injustice, — 
though they wanted the multiplex legal science of modern times. Ambrosius” 
Antpertus, the master and archchancellor, as some say, of Charlemagne, shows the | 
injustice of having doubtful intrieate laws, by which the poor may be at the merey 
of those who administer law.|| The evils which he exposes explain the ancient 
rituals, in which we find “ Missa contra judices male agentes,”€ and the law — 
which required that a priest should stand on the judge’s right hand during thes 
trial.** The chronicles of St. Denis, relating the death of Maurilien, bishop of | 
Cahors, in 580, say that he pas-ed to the joys of paradise ; for, besides giving im. 
mense alms, he used to sustain and defend the poor of his church, and of his dio- — 
cese, against the false judgments of felon judges.t+ ‘“ In 802, the pious and mer- a 
ciful Emperor Charles,” says an ancient writer, “ remembering the poor who 2 
were in his empire, and who could not have justice, was unwilling to send his 
vassals of the palace to administer it to the poor for gifts ; but he chose archbish- 
ops and bishops, and abbots, with dukes and counts, who had no need to receive 
gifts from the innocent : and he sent them to administer justice to the Church, and > 
to widows and orphans, and to the poor and to all the people.” tt i 

“ Let the count of the palace know,” says the capitulary, “ that he is appointed ¥ 
to administer justice to the poor and to the less powerful.” So ill seconded was 
he by his dukes, counts, and viscounts, that he was obliged to choose for his im- 
perial commissioners «ulmost exclusively bishops and abbots. He had so little 
copfidence in laical magistrates, that he authorized in all cases an appeal from 
their tribunal to that of the bishop. Under Louis, his son, it was decreed, that 
in the malls and placits, first of all widows, orphans, and the poor should be 
heard ; and if they should be unable to conduct their causes, that patrons should 


be given to assist them. The ancient parliaments were judicial ; and a modern 


* De Regim. Princip. 1. 7. + Cardan de Utilitate ex advers. cap. ii. c. 14. 

¢ Ad. an. 1227. § Antiq. It. xxxi. | Lib. de Cupiditate, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. tom. ix. 
4 Mur. Antiq. It. Liv. ** Michelet, Origines du Droit. t+ Liv. iii c. 12. 
tt Annales veteres Francorum, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. v. 




































resented to ie king i in parliament can convey any idea of the facility 
rhick . the humblest suitor obtained, at least, a hearing, or the promise of a 
. . « These legislators,” he adds, “ knew that the speedy redress of minor 
foe was the great secret by which the tranquillity of the commonwealth is 
ed.”* Wise and careful provisions were made that judges and lawyers 
be men fearing God, and that if any base persons should: be detected in 
fices they might be expelled from them.t “ The profession ofan ad- 
te,’ says St. Thomas of Canterbury, “ ought to be venerable and glorious. 
t he has received gratis he should impart gratis ; advocating the cause of or- 
s and widows for the utility of the republic, and for the liberty of the 
Church, requiring nothing, receiving what is voluntarily offered, delivering the 
wea k from the hand of the strong, and the poor man from those that would de- 
your him. A moderate salary would profit him more than to receive the treas- 
ures of avarice ; for a little is better to a just man than the wealth of sinners. If 
h expended freely and without remuneration the talent of science committed to 
him by God, the hand of the Lord is not shortened, that He cannot reward him 
accor rding to or beyond his merits.”{ ‘“ Are you a lawyer,” asks Ratherius of 
Verona, “and do you wish to be a Christian? Remember that your name is 
: vocate, and bea faithful minister of so good a thing : for of our Lord it is said, 
at we have an advocate with the Father. Dissemble, therefore, that other name 
" whi ch denotes your relation to causes, for the sake of preserving love.”§ That 
se views of the profession were often realized is attested even by tombs, as by 
of Guillaume de Charnac, in the convent of St. Victor at Paris, who died in 
48, and on which was read : “ O quam sollicite quam sancte, quamque perite 
jus studuit!” At Rome there was an institution for the purpose of legally de- 
fending the rights of the poor. The pious Giron, who spent his life in defending 
he poor, may be considered its founder. Rome then beheld a society of men of 
the first talent, ready at a moment to succor the indigent, and to plead their cause 
out remuneration. Nevertheless, to litigation under these most favorable 
the ancient Catholic society evinced a repugnance that at the present day 
is hardly credible. ©The Church had a horror of prosecutions. Hence the 
n of the synod of Eliberina says, “ If any of the faithful should become an 
and by his information any one should be proscribed or slain, be it de- 
1 that he receive not the communion at his death.” This was in conse- 


, no doubt, of'a peculiar position : but still the pacific shrunk from such acts. 


g in any litigation or dispute in secular courts, excepting in defence of 
s or widows ;|| and in the pastoral instructions of 4 bishop before the year 


sPagare + Murat. Antigq, It. x. - $$. Thom, Epist. xxvi. 
eloquiorum ap. Martene, Vet. Script. | Heumann de Re Diplon. ii. 340 





"80, we tea thin seane, saul amongst you nar i sig m ion 
al chapter of Citeaux, in 1188, prohibited the decretals of Gratian 
cposed in the common library, because it might be an paiba. of fa 
creet spirits : and at the end of the next century, Cardinal le eine ‘bad 
students of his college at Paris to frequent the schools of decretals, “ ls W 
this I pray 2?” asks St. Bernard. ‘ From morning till evening to litig 

litigations? Day after day uttereth strifes ; night after night oc 
It is of a stupid heart not to feel its own Snaiitiongd vexation. ‘ Vexatio ds it 
tellectum auditui,’ says some one. It is true.”+ "I 4 

Peter of Blois writes to a clerk of the king of England, and thus dis 

from studying law: “ The wisdom from above we know is pasa Is 
the things which are of peace, and with those who hate peace teaches us te 
pacific. But the science of the law is hardly ever pacific ; because it is alws 
litigating concerning contracts, or injuries, or causes, or actions, or oblig: ’ 
judgments, sentences, or appeals, or other things which fan the ashes of litigati 
when they would otherwise haye been extinguished. The science and cleans 
of lawyers are all exercised on sins, and filled with quarrels. What spirit, Ip 
you, now dominates in the profession of law? The spirit of elation, of eup idity 




































of boasting, of error and giddiness, and of a pride languishing over questions an 
battles of words, leading men into the guilt of those who are double-tongued, seek 
ing filthy lnere.”+ “ A certain lawyer,” says Cesar of Heisterbach, “ eis die 
in Saxony, and after death they could find no tongue in his mouth, Deservedl 
he lost it dying who had so often sold it while alive. When master Henry a n 
Falco of Treves died, many noblemen of the country died about the same time 
and I remember a certain canon saying, ‘ these nobles did well to take their law 
yers with them ; for they will stand in great need of them.’”§ This only ex 
pressed facetiously an opinion which is gravely announced in our time by 
shrewd observer, who says that lawyers “ are warm in tongue and cold in heart 
headstrong, punctilious, stringers of words together for ever, and enemies of logi 
for logic goes straight to its end, and their business is not to arrive at it soo 
Now no disposition could be more foreign from the Catholic character than | ; 
so that where it was found, historians speak of it as a singularity. Thus Pets 
Cyrneus remarks, that the Corsicans are so skilled in pleading, that when a cat 
of litigation comes on you would say they were all good lawyers : though he o 
serves elsewhere, that when a controversy arises, even in time of war, they choi 
any good man for arbiter, and obey his sentence no less than if it were he v : 
dict of a legal magistrate. || “il 
The danger of being involved in litigation is adduced by St. Nilus as. A re 
son for renouncing the world and flying to the desert. “One man,” he says, “? 


* Commonit. cujusque Episc. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vii. 
t De Consideratione, Lib, i. 3. ¢ Epist. xl. § Illust. Mirac. et Hist. Mem. Lib. xe 
] De Rebus Corsicis, ap. Murat. Rer. It. Script. tom. xxiv. 






























ou ndary of your vineyard to enlarge his own; another sends his 
- upon yo setae 3 ; another turns aside the water from your garden. He who 
sists suc! h things must beconstantly in the forum, and exchange the contempla- 
1 of eternal 1 things for the cunning watchfulness of a negociator.”* Gerbert, 
_ rds Pope Sylvester, prefers even war to legal proceedings ; for, writing to 
ne abbot and brethren of Aurillac, respecting his flight from Rheims, where his 
ection to that see had excited enemies against him, he says, “being unable to 
ke evenge by force, they seek to do sv by law, and the strife of arms is more 
le sble than the discussion of laws. ‘ Estque tolerabilior armorum colluctatio 
quam legum disceptatio.’”’+ In fact, the very suspension of law proceedings on 
ll days consecrated by religion showed an analogy with the truce of God. “ It 
is | o be announced to the minister of the republic,” saysa capitulary, “that from 
est feria before the beginning of Lent, till after the octave of Easter, and 
from the fourth feria before our Lord’s nativity till after the consecrated days, and 
imilarly on all other days of fasting, no one must presume to hold any mall or 
iblic placit, unless it be ‘De concordia et pacificatione discordantium.’ There 
must be no litigations or contentions, lest we should incur the censure of the 
Lord, ‘ Ecce ad lites et contentiones jojunatis.’ ”"t One of the charges adduced 
against Louis-le-Débunnaire, to warrant his deposition, was that he had held a 
; al placit in holy week, when the paschal sacraments are celebrated by all 
Chris stians ; in consequence of which, he prevented the priests of the Lord from 
fi] ¥Uicie offices, and grievously oppressed the poor.§ 
«“ es no priest ever excite any litigation against his neighbor,” says a capitu- 
lary ry of Charlemagne, which was a lesson to all the pacific.|| “ Let no one,” says 
( c ee of the synod of Worms, in 1700, “ receive without deep examination the 
ecusation in evidence of a man who frequently litigates, and who is quick to ac- 
se.” The Proverbs of Wipo, addressed to Henry, son of the emperor Conrad, 
te full of denunciations against lawsuits. “ Viri mites renuunt lites ;” and 
n, “ It is better to hear the poor than the sound of litigation.”** At Nis- 
on the tomb of Bernard de Trilia, the thirteenth provincial prior of the 
jinicans, it was commemorated that he had never had a contention with any 


**Constans ac humilis, cum nemine nulla sibi lis.”+¢ 


i the avoidance of lawsuits was the motive assigned by Gregory X., writing 
) the king of Sicily, for studying law. “ That knowledge,” he says, “ is given 


oe 4) Dr ae 


+ i i iy: ; " 
| ‘ihe Nili Monach. De Philosophia Christiana, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. ix. + Epist. 35. 


4 Ce apitula Rodulfi, c. 31. ap. Baluze, Miscell. ii. § Ap. id 
d 1 Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vii. J Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vii. 
Ap. id. tom. ix. #+ Bern. Guidionis libell. de magist. ord. Praedic. ap. id vi 
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in order that litigious strife may be removed, and justice secured.” — 
same motive testaments were to be cautiously made. Ives de Nese 
Soissons, preparing to join the crusade, wrote his will, which began t 
is a laudable foresight in a man to establish by testament what he wishes 
queath to each, in order that after his death peace may be preserved be 
atives.”* Among the rules for the third order of St. Francis, which ¢ 2m ibrae 
so many persons living in the world, we read that they are to use every e 
avoid lawsuits, and that if prosecuted by others, they are to endeavor to teal ' 
the strife by acompromise.t In short, not alone those who were in philosoy é: : 
in Plato’s time, but multitudes of the faithful engaged in the various active pur . 
suits of the world, were so averse to such proceedings that, as he says, they d 
not even know the way either to the place of popular assembly or to the courts 
of law, or to any otber common hall, and they neither saw nor heard any laws a 
written decrees.{ What is even more surprising, some cities, like Genoa, for 
many ages had no hall for the administration of law.§ Of the resolution, prey- 
alent in ages of faith, to suffer. loss rather than institute legal proceedings, we 
had occasion to speak on a former occasion, citing the example of King Rober “i 
that pattern of meekness, in which the peace of God seemed visible. In the 
castle of Estampes, one of the many poor whom he fed at his table, while lying 
at his feet, cut from his knee a gold ornament and fled. The queen, on rising” 
from table, broke forth into bitter complaints. “ Who has dishonored you’ ye! 
“ No one,” replied the king ; “ doubtless this gold being more necessary to who 
ever took it than tome, by God’s help will profit him.” Another robber cuttin ir 
off the fringe of his mantle, Robert said, “Go, content with what you have taken} 
some one else will want the rest.” Peter the Venerable, writing to Odo, abbot” 
of the greater monastery of Tours, expressed the general conviction ; “ This T 
say, that it is safer for every Christian, and especially for a monk, to possess some= 
what less in peace than somewhat more with contention.” In the next book we™ 








shall see how the monks acted in this respect: here we can only observe how nis 





advice was followed by persons in the world, The letters of Philip, count, and” 
of Matilda, countess of Boulogne, in 1228, are to this effect : “ Whereas the bishop” 
of Meaux says that he has a right to be received into our castle of St. Martin 
whenever any contention arises between him and the count of Champagne ; and” 
whereas we are ignorant of that right: nevertheless, having held a council of | 
good men, we grant for the good of peace, that as often as any contentions shall 
arise between the said bishop and count, if the bishop should not dare to remaiiy 
at Meaux, then whether we be in the kingdom of France or out of that kingdom, 
he may be received by us, or by whoever may be our heirs, into our fortress of 
St. Martin, and have twenty of his family, with their horses, in our town of St. 


: 







* Hist. de Soissons, ii. 14. + La Régle du Tiers Ord. ¢ Theatetus — 
§ Stelle Annales Genuenses, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xvii. 
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per fact: yielded his right om the sake of peace. Nerius Cap- 
aol to make ay betiveen citizens who were at law, ex~ 


ed to his ies: castle of Villeneuve le Roy, where he canada 
almost monastic. Here was a good library and a gallery of paint-. 
ih inscriptions npon every part of the walls, and even upon the seats in- 
_ In order to maintain peace in the families of his people, he made a 
nsult come from Paris, who was to refrain them from going to law with. 
, and to bring to an end all differences.t 
ae is, that from the manners of the first Christians must be traced thie 
repugnance of the middle ages to law, and also this feeling of its inutility ; for 
~ even the heathens had remarked that if the judges were wise men, and the assem- 
nest, there would be but little scope for eloquence, or need of that art in 
ding, which consists in giving a contrary inflection to that which had been 
from the right line§ S:. Chrysostom had thus spoken, “It is best to pre- 
a private litigation by benign compromise, that you may direct a friend to that 
litigation proposes to effect : but as for accusations before the public judges, 
not say abandon them for a compromise, but never begin them.” The 
in their pastoral capacity prevented much litigation. Thus Bourdoise is 
eribed as reconciling enemies and terminating lawsuits.|| Among the instruc- 
13 to Visitors proposed by the council of Rheims in 1408, we read that on com- 
to each parish, they are to inquire whether there are any mortal enmities be- 
1 persons belonging to it, whether there are any lawsuits pending, and if so, 
| th the parties can summarily be brought to concord.§ Bishops generally 
p chosen as arbiters. Thus we read that St. Hugues, bishop of Grenoble, 
ing in that capacity, used to terminate quarrels and appease enmities by the 
arm of his evangelical language. The chureli, however, not content with in- 
al exertions, had organized in most places, as in the archbishopric of Arles, 
esiastical office, or court of arbiters, for the purpose of pacifying disputes 
enting lawsuits ;** whose decisions generally began like that of Arnold, 
op of Cologne, in 1140, “ because it is written Beati pacifici.”++ Besides 
ere were councils of Prud’hommes, who arbitrated in innumerable cases, 
ged them amicably, to whom were given most wise and just rules in the 
.Louis. Thus in 1364, Louis de Chatillon regulated a great difference 
vabbey of St. Crépin at Soissons, respecting seigneurial ‘rights ; and this 
amicably, instead of going to law, which would have caused, he said, much 
oe monks.t’ 


p a Vet. Script. i. p. 1224. + Nerii Capp. Vita ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xx 
euf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, xii. 182. § Quinct. ii. 17. | Vie de Bourd. Liv. ii, 158 
Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vii. ** Gilles du Port, Hist. de ’ Eglise d’Arles. 
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In 1350, the chapter of Bcbsdienbhioee for arbiter of their diffe ena i he 
William Bertrand, though he was one of the interested pee : 
called before him twenty citizens, and gave sentence according to. the 
on oath.* Similarly, a man named Notger, having a dispute conce 
-of ground with Grimald, abbot of St. Gall, they arranged it amicably, 
Aegins thus: “ For the love of Almighty God, it must be ap object of great stt 
to every one to provide for and consolidate every where peace and concord, the tq 
vels and discords may be avoided and abolished.” Innumerable other cases ocet 
‘the same kind, as may be witnessed in the ancient formulas De Transactio on 
Pactionibus :”+ and in the great collection by Martene, there are a mu tit uc ide 
-eases of arbitration by the Prud’hommes in the thirteenth century, as that b bet i 
the Seigneur William de Calviniaco and the burghers of chateau Rodulph, in 1s 
and that between the King St. Louis, and those of Rupelle in 1231.t bes er 
of the document attesting the pacification of disputes by the ecclesiastical m 4 
tion are remarkable. Thus we read, “I, Henry, by the grace of God, bisl 
Liege, mindful, nay solicitoug, of our Lord’s example, who coming into thal or 
brought peace to men of good will, and who departing from it, left peace ed: 
disciples, make known to all present and future, how the contention is termin 
between the church of St. Peter at Liege, and the monastery of St, Hubert t2 
Again, in 1090, we read, “ Be it known to all the faithful in Christ, how a I 
mann IIT., though a sinner, archbishop of Cologne, desiring with desire, as 
as is sicaillide to human fragility, to eradicate from the whole extent of our a 
the litigations of controversies, have decreed to put an end to the hateful disco 

which has so long abominably existed between the canons of St. Mary and tl 
monks of Brunwylre.”|| Again, in 1100, “ As the state of the whole chur 
is consolidated by the pacific bonds of charity, and as the unity of holy society 
dissipated by the pestiferous scandal of dissensions, whoever wishes to come to 
visions of eternal peace, must of necessity study with all diligence to keep pea 
if possible, with all men, and especially with brethren; therefore, we the cano 
of the church of Mans, loving peace and concord, and desiring to take away fr 
the midst of us the evil of discord, have put an end in this manner to the disp 
which has existed between us and the monks of St. Vincent.” When a reed 
_ciliation was effected at Rome between Henry, archbishop elect of Treves, r 
deric, abbot of St. Matthew in that city, and Alexander, a monk of that monastery 
the document which they signed attesting it, began thus, “ The pacific hearts 
those persons, enlightened by truth, and by the doctrine of Christ teaching pt peace 
men, though sometimes liable to be torn by the enemy of the human race sowi 
the seeds of hatred, yet, in process of time, are sure to expel the darkness of tl 1 


chief malignity, and to recover peace which puts an end to all strife.” The 


* Hist. de Soissons, ii, 225. + Ap. Goldast Alemannicar. Antiquitatum, ii. p. 1. a 
t Vet. Script. i. § Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. i. | Id. q Id. 5 
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. ‘on their return to Germany, were ever after much greater friends than they 
1 been before enemies.* 

2 Jess remarkable are the bulls of popes confirming these decisions ; that of 
nocent TV., in 1245, confirming the arbitrement of a certain bishop, begins thus, 
ym a storm, the sailor endeavors to guide his ship into port as soon as pos- 
est it should be left tempest-tost to the collision of the waves ; so does a 
Judge endeavor to conduct a cause from the angry flood of litigation into 
t of amicable adjustment, lest under the continual uproar of judicial pro- 
lings by the confusion of trials, it should be inextricably involved ; for it is 
an me to men when any delay occurs in the dicisions of ecnitioWtieiaa at at 
the same effect writes Innocent IIT. “ We have decreed, for the sake of peace, 
j ) putan end to this strife by composition, rather than decide it by a judicial sen- 
Adrian IY. speaks thus to Henry, bishop of Beauvais : “ A controversy 
ring arisen between vou and the religious brethren of St. Lucian, they have de- 


d rather to submit to vour will than to dispute judicially with vour nobility, 


, 80 to conduct yourself towards them in this affair of the tenths and fishing- 
nts, that you may seem to love and cherish the religious brethren for the love 
Christ. ”t Alexander ITI. writes to Henry, archbishop of Rheims, saying, 
hat he should restrain Guido, bishop of Chalons, from receiving a cause against 
dow, which had been decided, thereby unjustly and against reason, fatiguing 
expensive litigation ; you must, therefore, admonish and compel him to 
hom molesting her vg The litigations of kings and great men were often 
th erwise settled. Pope Eugene III. writes to Hugo, bishop of Auxerre, 
nd to Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in these terms: “ Hearing that some degree 


we were filled with vehement grief. In order to eradicate from their hearts 
y root of bitterness, we wish, as we cannot attend to it ourselves, that your 
would undertake it. Therefore, we beseech you to repair to the king’s 


| ity — see ae be re-est: tablished with per Heli love.’ 1 

q ‘n short, one has only to open the lefters of any of the Roman pontiffs to dif- 
. bs) ant bishops, to see proof how well men in the middle ages attended to the coun- 
el of St. Paul, to bring their difference before the saints. “ The wisdom of the 
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__* Gesta Treeverens. Arch. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. iv. ¢ Ap. id. i. p. 1188. 
} Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. ii. 651. § Ap. id. ii. 869. j Ap. id. ii. 633. 
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apostolic see,” says Innocent VIL, alluding to certain stat 
“ diligently providing for quiet and peace, willingly explains oat 
ever things may seem dubious, le-t they should give rise to hipindal e 
Innumerable cases of property and inheritance were tins submitted to A Mes at " 
IIT, to all of which he lent a patient ear ; replying on some occasions, as | 
himself, the more speedily on account of the poverty of the er “a 
our office,” he says, “ to make peace between the discordant, and to y 
tice fir every one.’{ The desire of all parties which led to such arrangements 
was eminently pacific. They deprecated the noise of legal discussion : so we ¥ na 
in the dld chronicle of Parma, “ those on both sides promised to satisfy each othe . 
sine strepitu judicis.”"§ On the termination of differences by what was termed — 
“the judgments of God,” Muratori treats at length.|| The purgation by oath 
was always sanctioned and approved by the Church, as was also purgation by the — 
Eucharist, of which so memorable an example was seen when Adrian IT. n¢ 
it, in 869, from King Lothaire and his nobles, who were so soon after st 
as it was believed, by divine yengeance. 

Witi: respect to the other modes of discovering hidden truth that came und 
this class, pious but rash, the church did not invent them, and the Roman pons _ 
tiffs always reprobated them, They were called vulgar because invented by the 





people. Such was the judgment of cold water, the rite of which ix given in an ans 
tiphonarium of the vear 1150, in the library of the chapter of Milan; in anothei F 
the names of Leo III., Charlemagne, and blessed Eugene, are erroneously pros ; 
posed as an authority. It isan error, however, to suppose that death was to ensue 
to the party by this judgment, That of hot water required that the hand only 

should be immersed, The judgment of the cross was by the two parties standing’ 
before the altar with arms extended in form of a cross, while the passion was read 
from St. Matthew ; and whoever held them longest without trembling was deem ed 
innocent. A modern historian remarks the grandeur of the idea that the guiliy 
would be the first to tremble, and hence ob-erves that these judgments are, fs 
ter all, one of the glories of the middleages. “ They show,” headds, “ what was” 
deemed the force of conscience and of remorse, a power which it must be admittes 
ean no longer be found.” The fact too was, he believes, that subsequent examina= 
tion generally proved the justice of the decision. No ‘trace of the judgment 6 
passing throngh five is found in the west, before the year’ 1000; but in the ea 
it had been used in the Arian controver-v. At length, by the efforts of the Holy ~ 
See, these judgments were wholly abolished. The judgment of the cross was the ~ 
first to be suppressed, because the people were told by Louis-le-Débonnaire that 

it was irreverent to our Lord’s passion : for he prohibited it, “ ne Christi pass 
que glorificata est, cnjuslibet temeritate contemtui habeatur.”§ The judgment at 
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* Ap. Baiuze, Miseell, iv, . + Ap. id. ii. 698. t Ap. id. ii. 699. a 
§ Chronic. Parm. ap. Muratori Rer, It. Script. ix. | Dissert. xxxvili, ; 
{| Antiq. It, xxxviii. 7 
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re ae “its use in babes but the ap eam were the first to ain it in 


lom ; and Gundobadus, king of the Burgundians, an Arian heretic, was 
o make it legal, in which he was oppos-d by St. Avitus, who exclaimed 
such a barbarous and impious custom, ' The Goths were averse to it, as were 
along timethe Visigoths in Spain. Luitprand, king of the Longobards, 
red that he acted only tirough necessity when he permitted it, Being unable 

yate the custom, Lonis-le-Débounaire on one occasion recorded, at first re- 
, but afterwards, through the same necessity, granted permission for a com- 
a : but before the duel, he used all his efforts to reconcile the parties, and prom- 
jsed to pardon the guilty on his avowal. However, the cases were but very 
fe i in which the ancient laws permitted hinge: combats to take place. Continually 


id holy men inveigh against the usage,.”* 
Agobard wrote to Louis-le-Débonnaire, to persuade him to abolish the Bur- 
gundian law. “ How is this ?” he says, “ that the testimony of a Christian, ofa 
ar brother in Christ, cannot be received in courts on account of the law of acer- 
ir BeGuridobaa, who was an heretic and enemy of the Catholic faith 2 Henee, it 
appens, that not alone the strong, but even the weak and aged are challenged to 
0 nbat, and that for the vilest things, whence follow execrable battles, unjust hom- 
ides, cruel and perverse judgments, not without loss of faith, hope, and piety, 
hile they think God is present. This is'a wicked error and a confused order, 
that for such perversities the Scriptures of truth should be despised, and Chris- 
ian peace destroyed, and such an unworthy notion of the good God eonceived, as 
could favor the rapacious and oppose the miserable. The doctrine of Christ 
t we should give up our cloak and suffer fraud, rather than contend ; but 
men say, fight and you are sure of victory. Then the two parties go forth 
udaciou-ly to fight for things which they ought to love much less than each 
r. When was the truth of religion determined by such combats! The truth 


pithie side of those who were aa. Tf in me life eh innocent were st 


le multitudes of monks and iheke 8, re other faithful, binvé been subdued by. 
sins. Nor would Rome have been conquered by Goths, pagans, and 
. We do not say this as denying that the providence of God sometimes ab- 
the innocent and punishes the wicked, but as showing that God has no 
rdained that this should be so , exeepting in the last jadgment, and, more- 
pee the ground that such combats are contrary to Christian simplicity and 

ty, and to the evangelical doctrine, and that it should be far from a Christian 
ii ind ia seek to escape the adversities of this world by conflicts, and to gain its joys 
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by battles ; since on the lea in ‘the aesilaee we 
seech God to grant us for his love to despise the prosperous thin gs is Ww 
and to fear not its adversities. ‘The Christian mind must be fi fixed on fut it - 
on present thing~, fur events in the present life are subject to a hidde 0 di 
tion, as the Holy Scripture testifies : the faithful mind must not sup) 
mighty God wishes to reveal the secret things ot men by hot water, o 
much less by cruel battles: it is allowed, indeed, to judge between breth 
contentions may be appeased, but the utility of judges consists in the disc 
causes, and in the subtlety of investigations, as when Solomon decided betweer 
two women ; but when this law of the heretical Gundobad prevails, it it is m sof a 
lowed to finish causes by legal discussion, or the testimony of witnesses, but | be 
judges must decide by battle, which no sacred authority, no reason sanction: 
Again, elsewhere, he says, ‘‘ Woe to Babylon, that great city, for the day and me 
of its judgment cometh. Butif the judgment of Babylon be thus a thing to con 
at some future day, why do its citizens suppose that God judges so faa : j | 
This sentence proves that his judgments are hidden aud impenetrable : the 
we conclude, that it is a foolish and proud presumption to suppose that the divi il 
judgments cau be clearly manifested by battles.”+ Such were the pacifie groun¢ 
on which the judicial combat continued to be condemned in all subsequent works 
till its abolition, as may be seen in L’Arbre des Batailles and many others, 
But it was not alone to litigation that the men of the middle ages were ay Tse 
to disputation in any form that was not the result of charity, they evinced an in 
surmountable repugnance ; and this was another cause why society amidst all t 
disorders, ever retained an eminently pacific tone. In the first place the 
religion forbade them to be disputable. “ Noli contendere verbis,” said the nn 
ring text, adding “ad nihil enim utile est,” which had been verified in all ¢ 
when the Bonzes of Japan approved, aud the multitude seemed to decide in tei mr 
the disputations in public of St. Francis Xavier, which, nevertheless, led to noe 
versions. Petrarch cites the saying of Varro, “ nimium altercando veritas an 
titur,”t which agreed well with the views of men whose lives were to show fo for 
the rule “ non in contentione et emulatione.” “ While there is battle in word 
says St. Hilary, of Poitiers, “ while there is question of novelties, while th 
oceasion from ambiguities, while there is quarrel concerning authors, while th M 
is contest in studies, while there is difficulty in consent, while each one begi us 
be odious to the other, no ove is near to Christ, for this is to wander before # 
uncertain winds of doctrines, to be filled with perturbations while we tes ch, 
with errors while we are tauglt.”§ “I wonder,” says St. Bernard, “ hov 
religious ears can endure to hear these disputations and battles of words, 
profit more to the subversion than to the discovery of truth.”|| But yous! 


anargument: you cause truth totriumph? “ It is better to burn than to. : M 


* Ad Ludovic. Imp. Epist. +Id. de Pace. + Epist.i. 6. § Lib. ii. ad Constantii 1m, 
| De Consideratione, i. 10. "4 
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cause charity never faileth.”* Moreover, “I wish,” he says, “that no man who 
s not an exercised understanding, would ever dispute with a heretic or a Jew. 
inian, the most Christian Emperor, decreed, by general sanction, that no man 
d di=pute on th: Trinity or the Catholic faith.”f — It is vash to speak on 
ys ineffable, to think on things that surpass thought ‘On such matters,” 
"says Fulbert of Chartres, “I would rather be silent than define any thing un- 
-worthily by a rash disputation ; fur the heavenly attitude of the mystery cannot 
ae be exposed by a corruptible tongue.”§ © Let all inquiry on such mat- 
3 ers cease,” says Peter of Blois ; “close the well lest the ox or the ass should fall 
into i it.”|| Disputation was not needed by men whose minds were secure in the 
_— of possessing truth, and who enjoyed that peace of intelligence to which 
the he prophet alludes when saying, ‘‘ sedebit populus meus in pulchritudine puacis, 
“in tabernaculis fiduciz, in requie opulentiz,” 
au In Greece, we are told that philosophy would have never been in such honor, 
if it had not flourished by means of the contentions and dissensions of learned 
men.§ So it is according to St. Athanasius, with the wisdom of the aes 
« who are,” he says, “ lovers of eternal disputations.”** “ Of each of whom,” a 
Cicero says of Epicurus, “ itis characteristic that he should audaciously Habe? 
_ his decrees, as of so noble a lover of wisdom :’}} but so far were Catholics from 
“eherishing this kind of spirit, that they believed it their highest privilege to be 
delivered from the strife of tongues. “ Amidst such contradictions of philoso- 
4 p iers,” says Wibald, abbot of Corby, “ whom should we have followed, if He had 
ne ikicome who saith ‘ Ego sum via, veritas, et vita?” Nowa rustic and illiterate 
om: an can acutely discover and profoundly judge, and copiously develop truth. As 
] for these sophistical disputes, they should be left to amuse those who argue thus : 
~ Mouse is a syllable, but axyllable does not eat cheese : therefore, a mouse does not 
eat cheese. Let us study rather what belongs to justice and piety, to frugality 
4 and modesty, following our great contemporary Bernard of Clairvaux, whose 
quent voice can awaken sleepers, or to say more truly, the dead.”t$ On all oc~ 
easions they deprecate contention. ‘¢ Saving the Catholic faith,” says Ratherius 
of Verona, in his book of instructions, “ our office in general is to avoid the ditch, 
\ linus ilienis sermonibus humiliter cedere quam pertinaciter contentionibus 
servire.’ ”§§  “ I cut short this discourse,” says St. Bernard, “ because a few 
“ls in peace are more useful than many with scandal. JT wish I may have 
itten these few things without giving seandal.”|| Peter of Blois thinks it would 
pe better to keep within his breast the little book on Christian friendship which 


| he has composed, and in order to prevent the discussion of critic: to say of it,, 


; _Serm. xxxix. + Id. contra Perfidiam Judeor. — { Id. Sermo xxvi. § Epist. i. 
|} Epist. cxli. | Cicero, Tuscul ii. 2. ** Cont. Arian. ii. 7. t+ De Finibus, ii. 
$4 Ap. Martene, Vet. Scrint. ii. $8 Preeloguiorum Lib. iv. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. 
WH Apolog. ad Guillel. 13. 
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“secretum meum mihi, secretum meum mihi.* — Tt was iB 
to know with St. Augustin, that against reason, no one sober, 
ures no Christian, and sgainst the church no one who is yi, 
opinion. “ It is needless,” says Peter of Blois, ‘to protect discussi ne 
hav» Moses aud the Prophets ; you have doctors and pastors sent to the nti 
of the faith, Who hears these, hears Christ. You have an abb evinted a 
gracious brevity delight vou, have charity, and do what you will.”+ bal Ss ck 
says, “ for understanding with David, according to the word of God, r 
or short of, our contrary, but according to it, which alone brings peace! ” -P 
that his good Spirit may sound within your heart without sound, and without 
noise of words, that it may speak all truth. By following these re 
were soon led to feel, with St. Bernard, that it was “the highest kind of x 
to yield to the Divine Maje-ty, and that not to resist the authority of the Ch . sie 
was the ligi.est honor and glory.’’t a 

The pacifie tone of the schola-tic debates has struck the attention of some moe 
ern authors, Grotius praises. the modesty of the schoolmen in contending 


reasons, and not with reproaches and the disgusting scurrility of an impotet 
mind, according to the custom of his own age.§ In fact, wholly unknown to th 
ages of faith, were the literary quarrels which disgraced the fifteenth century 
when Filelfo, Niceoli, Poggio, Guarino, and Valla displayed their heathen e idi 
tion in furious and ignoble discussions. No less foreign to them were the angry 
polemics which heresy has brought into vogue, St. Thomas of Aquin, in hisdis 
putations, always proposed his opinion with meekness and sweetness, with an un 
speakable moderation, without any show of presumption, and without the | 
offence to any one ; but carried himself as a man who regarded, not gaining t 
victory, but eile endeavored to make known the truth, In what a spirit o 
peace did the general assembly of the clergy of France, in 1680, endeavor to f 
call the Protestant ministers !|| The voice of the Holy See was always ratl 
that of entreaty and admonition than of command. It is curious to trace the 
nection between this style and that Catholicity of mind which makes the humb 
men who speak victories, for those who showed a disputation to cavil at tl 
supreme authority have in all ages been remarkable for the violence of their on 
Agobard, for instance, is severe and harsh in his criticism, and deprived of 
patience on account of some most innocent lines in the Antiphonarium of Lyc 
and, clearly, the violence of the illustrious men, Gerson and Paschal, was 1 
connected with their frequent cavils at the Holy See. Men who do not go 1 
whole way, unreservedly, with truth find themselves on a declivity ; and wil 
point where they stop they feel obliged to cling with nails and feet, and to pu 


with vehemence against all who would make them descend still lower. # 
targa * 


* De Amicitia Christ. Prolog. + Serm. Ixv. ¢ St. Bernard, Epist. clxx: fe 
$ De Jure Belli, &c. Prolegom. Procts Verbal. Monteil. Hist. des Frangais, viii. 2 
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| bias may ‘differ from each other without compromise of faith,’”’* 
s of peace, they could by no reason be induced to desert unity ; but that 
ild not have been sufficient,” as St. Bernard says, “ unless they had defended 
a } th all their strength.”+ | As Dionysius the Carthusian says, “ nothing is so 
y to the servants of God as to love and keep the peace of the Church, and 
to er -—e eavor to recall to its unity all who dissent from it. *¢ But their disputa- 
tio Be ove holy, and pacific, and calm as the eternal reason. The school was not 
th: stormy scene of discord and trouble described by Plato, where, as le says, 
many wings of souls are broken, [Tod at 62 wokAa arepa Opatorvrar.§ The 
maxim there followed was that of St. Augustin and St. Thomas, “ Diligite hom- 

nes, interficite errores.” It was proved possible there to know something without 
y altercations. Not clamor, but meditation, made its disciples learned ; and 


, in silence, had charms enough fur them. A certain Christian dignity reigned 


’ ’ 





. There were no disputes with these strange logicians, who lay down a prin- 
ciple and shrink from its consequences ; light minds, which fly after an image, 
nc which turn roand themselves like the leaf at the mercy of every wind. 
trusting in God, men understood truth, and, being faithful, they acquiesced in his 
_ And after all, what were their disputes? John Picus of Mirandula says, 
there are many places in which the Scotists and Thomists are thought to 
ffer from each other, where, on the contrary, he maintains that they are agreed. § 
he fact is, that the agreements of the holy fathers and the schoolmen, through 
he long series of Christian ages, constitute one of the most striking miraculous 
oof of the divinity of our religion. What an astonishing conformity exists 
wween them all! Open the works of St. Augustin and St. Thomas. What 
vy rou find in the one which is not in the other? The same truths, the same 
proc ofs, same objections, same answers, same consequences, drawn from the same 
neiples ; equally zealous for the glory of God, and for the sacred deposit of 
tn iinet ddctrine, they always appear animated by the same spirit, enlightened and 
ed by the same grace. Nor was it alone from the school that the conten- 
pirit was banished. In social intercourse it was, comparatively with earlier 
er times, unknown. We read, indeed, of a young physician of Cyprus be- 
'y familiar with Charles V. of France, because he could speak good Latin, 
was very argumentative ; but the later qualification was certainly not much 
est. The pertness of an Anaxagoras, who said that snow is black, and the 
. r argumentation, which impelled the ancient critics to dispute about the 
tity of a letter in the word quiesco,** indicated a temper very different from 


hat of the lovers of peace, as we find expressed in the monuments of the miuuic 


* tay i. c. 2: cont. Julian. + St. Bern. Epist.exxv. t De Pace interna. § Phedrus. 
. Pic. Mir. Apolog. § Youron Vie de St. Thom. 405. ** Aul. Gel. vi. 15. 
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ages. Manners, as we before ich were then char nacte ‘i re dt by ts 
gaiety and serenity which the least warmth of discussion would wound, 


ing to what is related of the Abbé Barthélemy, men had even the air c 
ing others of that which they taught them, instead of resembling those 1 
questions, as if for the pleasure of contradicting those who auswer hem. 
Innumerable persons in the world, from being associated in the third « ord: 
St. Francis, were guided in conversation by the rule of the Minors, “ In i Hs . 
in domibus non litigent neque contendant verbis, seu alio quovis modo.” ¥ 
great and learned Jannotius Manetti of Florence, who used to begin over 
before light by hearing mass in the Church of the Holy Spirit, when a youn 
man used frequently to dispute among the learned who frequented the book st er 
stalls, ov in the public square of Florence. He spoke Latin as if it were hi 
mother-tongue. One day he had a long and sharp diseussion on philosophy wit 
Leonardus Aretinus, secretary of the Florentine people, in which he spoke wi 
such force and applause that Leonardus felt wounded, and proceeded to use lal 
guage towards him of great severity, but Jannotius replied so benignly that th 
other became ashamed of his own rudeness. After the discussion, when the crowe 
had dispersed, Leonardus continued to reflect on what he had said to Jannotius 
On the next morning, laying aside respect for his own dignity, he went to vis 
him. When Jaunotius saw him coming to his house he was astonished that; 
man of such authority and fame should visit him so much his junior, who oug a. 
on the contrary, to repair tohis house: but Leonardus, without replying, desire 
that he would walk aside with him, as he wished to speak with him in privat 
So they walked together to the banks of the Arno, and then Leonardus, stop a 
and turning to him, said, “ Yesterday evening I spoke to you with violence un 
disdain ; but I have been punished for it, having passed the whole night withou! 
sleep in consequence, and I could not ret till I besought you to forgiven e. 
Jannotius then declared that there was no cause, ‘I received your words,” h 
said, “ without being disturbed, as coming from one whom I loved and vene 


The concern I feel is on seeing you forget your dignity to come to the house of 
194 


private man, which, before this day, you have never been seen to do. p 
In general, the men of the middle ages were not afflicted with what the cients 
termed the disease of speaking ; which rendered persons not, indeed, eloque 
but, as Epicharmes said, incapable of silence. Tritheminus deemed it useful t 
write a book entitled, yAwrrev@opiar, that is, teaching fertility of tongue st 
trouble which, if he had written in our times, he might have spared bigs 
“ The noisiest streams are the shallowest,” savs Hare, alluding to intellig 
Abstinence from words as well as from flesh was even recommended va 
Church during her penitential seasons, as in the matin-hymn for the first Sund 
of Lent : | 


* Naldo Naldi vit. Jannotii Manetti, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom, xx. 
+ Trithemii Nepixchus xp. Eccardii Corpus Hist. Medii Alvi, tom. ii. 
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«* Utamur ego parcius 
Verbis, cibis, et potibus.” 







nd generally, with men ofthe ancient discipline, the tone of conversation would 
, ccough to make the moderns suppose that the hour was always day’s decline ; 
for travellers remark that about sunset talkative men the most fond of disputa- 
. i ion, become no longer offensive, and even almost lapse into silence. Of a truth 
th Sssigo faithful seem like weary men when confronted with the eternal revivers 
of often-refuted errors ; and hence, perhaps, the remark of a learned Frenchman, 
| that the Catholics had a good cause and defended it ill, whereas the heretics had 
| a bad cause and defended it well. The former knew the inutility of such means 
| of defending truth, and the certain injury which would result from them to 
" The repression of ambitious desires has been presented so frequently in the 
course of this history, that we cannot be expected to cite further evidence on that 
head, though it is essential to bear in mind the consequences which must have re- 
‘sulted from it to society, whenever we meditate on the peace which reigned in ages 
_ of faith. Here the moderns themselves raise their hands in ew of the 
spirit of Catholic times. “ We merit pity at the present day,” says one of them. 
“The human condition, it is true, was never more equal, bat the desires of man 
| have advanced far beyond his progress. Never was ambition more impatient and 
13 more prevalent. Never were so many hearts a prey to such a thirst for all good 
| ar id all pleasures ; proud pleasures and gross pleasures ; thirst of material pros- 
perity, and of intellectual variety ; every thing appears possible, and enviable, 
d attainable, to all. The world has never seen such a conflict of phantasies, of 

























_ pretensions, of exigencies ; has never heard such a sound of voices rising together 
_ to claim as their right what they desire ; and it is not towards God that these 
“Voices rise. Ambition is, at the same time, extended and lowered. The popular 


ch structors of our age are not the religious preceptors that formerly taught the peo- 
ple. And can we wonder at the deep agitation and at the immense disgust which 


‘disturb nations and individuals, states and souls? As for me, I wonder that the 
sgust is not greater, the agitation more violent, the explosion more sudden.”* 
honghtful men may well be struck at the contrast presented by the society 
ro ound them to that of all European states in ages of faith. Thanks to the holy 
; off ces of the Church, by constant assistance at her sacred mysteries, men had then 
generally received, according to her prayers, that ineffable gift by means of which, 
. ~ mnitigating earthly desires, they learned to love celestia! things.t They had re- 

| marked with St. Chrysostom, that the importance attached by our Lord to hu- 
-mility and to baptism was the same; and that he expressed it by the same words. 


_ With hearts inclined to the divine testimonies, and not to avarice, one main root 


* Guizot. + Secret for third Sunday after Easter. 
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~ 
of dissension was cut off. Men acted from the conviction of what Aleuin quai 
expressed in writing to the monks of St. Vedas: that it was better to have ¢ 
in their hearts than money in their purses.* What the ancient philosopher yaih 
sought for was then realized. “ Invenitur quid sit quod natura spectet ext 
mum in bonis, quod in malis ultimum ; quo referenda sint officia, que legend 
wtatis ratio deligenda.”+ Hence, that scientific appreciation of the folly of a 
bition and of the glory which men can bestow. “ Sufficiebat mihi paupertas mea 
says Peter of Blois; “ sufficiebat mihi preesse tantum corpori meo, ut non reg 
naret in me peceatum.”’f bse 
Ambition, that mother of hypocrisy, which plays such an immense part later, _ 
was unmasked. Not for an instant could it impose on the penetrating mind of 
the humble sons of peace, who with a glance detected its stupidity. “So unles 
you be a legate, Rome cannot have a pope !” was all the reply that Gerard of 
Angouleme could draw from St. Bernard.§ “ Ifa bishop should say, ¢ T do not 
wish to be under an archbishop,’ or an abbot, ‘ I do not wish to obey a bishop? 
this,” said he, “is not from heaven, unless you should have heard an angel say J. 
ing, ‘ I do not wish to be under archangels.’ ”|) How impressive were the eon= 
trary examples which abound in old history | In 1151, on the death of the Abe” 
bot Meinher, of Monte Sereno, Arnold was elected to succeed him, a man every 
way fit, and who gave great hopes of future utility ; but the Marquis Conrady ial 
great benefactor of that house, wished the election to fall on Eckehard, who was 
also a man of Jandable fame ; for with ardor desiring the spiritual welfare of 


Monte Sereno, he thought it most important to choose a man from the chureh of— 









Hall, where holy discipline flourished. Arnold learning his intentions, and 
sidering that more injury would accrue to the monastery from offending the ma 
quis than utility from himself, though exhorted by the brethren who had ch 
him to persevere, after some deliberation, presenting himself as abbot elect 
the archbishop of Magdeburg according to custom, he declared, in presence of 
marquis, who was at his side, that he felt himself incompetent, and that, therefore, 
he relinquished the appointment. Thus Eckehard was elected and confirmed 

but the said Arnold afterwards presiding over Luppoldisberge, governed thas . 
liouse strenuously, and to the great increase of religion.f Charlemagne, moved — 
by the piety of fallen majesty in Desiderius, entered his prison, fell at his — 
feet, begging forgiveness, und even asked him to take part in the administration 5 
but that ising replied, “ Was it, then, without the nod of Almighty God, who 
transfers and changes empires, that our kingdom was transferred to you? Rule — 


the empire committed to you, then, prudently : govern the people in peace ; and — 
for me it is sufficient to serve henceforth the Supernal King.”** How oe 


ble, again, was the scene at Mayence on the election of Lothaire, duke of —T 


* Alcuini Op. i. 49. + Tuscul, v. t Epist. cii. § 8. Bern. Epist. exxvi. i 
| De Considerat. iii. 4. Chronic, Montis Serenis, ap. Menckenii Script. Rer. Germ. ik 


** Jacob. Malvecii Chronic. Brixianum, iv. 95. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xiv. 
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| -y Gikdbinoy chief to ribet Ambitious joys found seated too much other- — 
se occupied to admit them ; for the desire of St. Columban was often realized, 


_ “ Sint tibi divitie divine dogmata legis 
- Omnia que dociles scripserunt ante magistri, 
‘Vel que doctiloqui cecinerunt carmina vates ; 
Has cape divitias : semper contemne caducas.”’¢ 


s in these ages, we must remember, that such multitudes were devoted to 
BB iascent and holy occupations of the peaceful muse ; 3 THS anohéuov Mod- 
7 he Plato terms it, honoring God and the friends of God with choral songs. 
s then that thrice each day every tongue repeated an angel’s words ; it was 
bbs every one, from tlie rustic to the king, was taught and coniured to imi- 
the good, to tolerate the evil, and to love all.§ 
‘ Behold the children of the Church flourished thus as the peaceful lily before 
onl 5 and if there was any interruption to their tranquillity, it only arose from 
the fact that all were not found faithful. For, as Theodorus says, after hearing 
, ates discourse divinely on the true life of happy men, certainly ifthe Church 
id persuade all men of what she said, as she convinced her own disciples, there 
be more peace and fewer evils among men than at present.|| We have 
“seen what a new character both cities and the scenes of rural life assumed 
ges of faith. The Angel of the School shows that a wise government ought 
tu favor the inordinate growth of cities, because, he says, a state is more pa- 
fie of which the people are less congregated within walls, as the close assemblage 
titudes gives occasion to strife and sedition, and, therefore, there should be 
to tiie commercial spirit. The Catholic religion, however, as we have seen, 
fic in the foundation of cities ; but what we have here to remark is the 
haracter which belonged tothem. St. Thomas desires that the tranquillity 
from the aspect of the country should not be excluded from them. 
e, in the choice ofa site, he says, that beanty and delectation must be con- 
“There ought to be,” he says, “ if possible, groves and streams, and a 
w of mountains to refresh the sight.”** In a former book we remarked, 
ng acity of the middle ages, how peacefiil were the impressions. Per- 


s then deemed fanciful ; yet hear how those observations are confirmed 


rre . de patcetione Loth, ap. Pez. See Rer. Aner. a 


Basser ms bake rudibus. | Thesetetus. § De Regim. Princip. ii. 8. ™ Id. ii. 4. 
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by the testimony of a snot adbieebie: who thus sania neve 
werp : “ Not a sound disturbed my meditations. Now and theny 
two women in long cloaks or mantles glided by ata distance ; but their dr 
so shroud-like, and their whole appearance so ghastly, that I should hav 
afraid to accost them. No village amongst the Alps, or hermitage upon _ 
Lebanon, is less disturbed. You may pass your days in this great cit 
being the least conscious of its sixty thousand inhabitants, unless you 
churches. There, indeed, are to be heard devout whispers ; and some 
be sure, the ponderous bells strike, and such a peal of chimes succeed as sl 
the whole edifice: but walk about, as I do, in the twilight of summer, and 
assured your ears will be free from all molestation, You can have no idea iC 
delighted I was with this contrast to the tumult and uproar of London.” 

Another describes the peaceful silence of Bruges, and of his having‘only heard 
tne streets a harp from a high casement accompanying a voice of thrilling power- 
a measure fitting sooth for some gay throng, though it fell from a grim te r re 
The author of the rhythmic dgscription of Verona, written in the eighth century 
after giving a view of its former state, its forum, and its citadel, adds : “B ng 
the city of evil men, who knew not the law of God ; but when Christ had ¢ 
and suffered, and the Gentiles hastened to believe, then happy Verona was petal 


by most holy guardians, who defended it from the worst enemy ; and then followe 


= 


in long order those pontiffs, martyrs, and confessors, with whose holy bodies it is s 
gloriously enriched.”* Michael Savonarola, describing Padua in 1440, says tha 
by the visible things which it contains the mind may be inflamed toa love of thin 
invisible, Of the churches he speaks, first to show that eternal are to be preferr 
to temporal things ; and he observes that the numerous porticoes in the city di 
pose minds for peaceful contemplation and the study of wisdom. — This city, | 
adds, possesses objects which delight the sight, and which conduce to promote tl 
Christian religion ; and then he speaks of its monasteries, far removed from a 
noise and interruption, where religious men devote themselves, in the sweetne 
of profound tranquillity, to divine contemplation.+ Angels of peace were p i" 
over the gates of cites, as at Soissons,t as if to proclaim that they were place 
refuge for unhappy men ; and, in fact, after Toulouse had declared tall : 
would defend all who fled to her, cities beeame asylums for serfs who sought pro 
tection. The feudal tyrant=, enemies of peace, whom we shall presently speak of 
seldom turned their reins to enter these narrow streets, between these solid habita 
tions, from which men whom they had plundered or oppressed might look dow 
upon them, Of the peaceful solemnities which took place within their walls m 
cannot omit mention ; for assuredly they contributed to impart to them th is 


cific character, Such were those religious cavaleades, us at Malines, of angels an 
this 
* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. coll. tom. ii. p. 10. 
+ Comment. Savonarole de |audivus Patavii, Lib.-i. ap. Muratori, Rer. It. Script. tom. 3 
¢ Hist. de Soissons, ii. aa 


t Nest ie _ Leal 
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Iistesating the litany of the blessed Virgin, and proclaiming by inscrip- 
- = that peace should flourish in their days ; such those processions of the par- 
ns of St. Medard at Soissons, in which used to walk as many as three hundred 
ms of St. James, and the Sire de Salency, as descendant from St. Medurd ;* 
‘ 1d such, too, those at Marseille, which still can be remembered by the wea, 
» enemies followed by their friends, used to visit their enemies, and embrace 
; and then return to receive in their houses these same enemies, in order to 
firm their peace in the name of heaven.t Notwithstanding all that feudal ty- 
ts inflicted on the innocent, there can be no doubt but that the country, too, 
re or less participated in the pucific influence. To one who travels on foot, 
e is a great difference between coming every six miles to a cross by the way- 


e, as in Catholic lands, and finding the stocks, as in England, which stand at 


the entrance of every village. In the middle ages no one ever passed a cross with- 
it uncovering and kneeling, as Wan Dyck is said to have always done ; and 
= th moments could not have been wholly without effect upon the tempests of the 


y 


St. Bonaventura says, it is the cross which causes peace within it. 


** Cor in cruce, crux in corde, 
Absque sorde sit cum corde, 
Que tranquillum faciat.” 























as something to see attested every where that He who wore the platted thorns 
h bleeding brow rules universal nature ; when it was so well known that what- 
er proud towers might be near, happy was he who walked with him—who saw 
his i image i in the fairest scenes, ae felt that by his presence they were fairer still. 


ae 
| = 
In another respect, also, the highways in the middle ages were associated with an 
ct of supreme peace. Sr. Thomas, in his treatise on the duties of government, 
wing the importance of establishing roads, assigns for reason, that there may 
ess difficulty in visiting churches, and in obtaining by indulgence peace with 
mt The dusty-footed had no longer to fear as disdainful the epithet coni- 


, used once to expres ppntempt ; for beantifia were the int that trod the 


vewn with summer dust, and see a yeti stream of people hurrying on, 
may feel almost assured that it is some friend of God who draws them to 


indulgence where his relies lie. 

In the middle ages religion endeavored to extend in the most uncultivated 

ae the peace which flows from the observation of nature and the labors of a 
ountry life. A little book was composed in 1379, by order of King Charles V. 

BARC, for the use of rustics, entitled, The iy rue Government of praia: of 


Hiist. de Soissons, ii. 370. + Monteil, Hist. des Francais viii. 855. ¢ Lib. ii. 12. 
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shepherd, and who, under this habit, comes to assist the people, d : 
to them, encouraging and instructing them, When the ams ares horijil 
the shepherd ought to be without sin, and he should have been to confession 
They onght to be treated lovingly : the profession is very h 
great authority ; Abel having been the first shepherd, and the y 
of old having tended their flocks in person. The matter ‘ofthis hook ngs 
philosophy. It treats on the philosophy of shepherds.”* ipa 
Tn general, the obstacles to tranquillity being removed, a habit ofan 
deep observation was fostered in the country. If you will hear the men ¢ 
middle ages sweetly talk of the natural world around them, you will be told th 
the good of peace is visibly written, as if by the finger of God, in all creature 
Dionysius the Carthusian, following Augustin, remarks that. God has mot J 
the entrails of the smallest and meanest animal, not the wing of a bird, ort ! 
blossom of an herb, or the leaf of a tree, without its propriety of parts, or without 
as it were, a certain peace.t The universe breathes peace, 


‘! jo —- How quiet is the night ! 
The trees are motionless ; the cloudless blue 
Sleeps in the firmament ; the thoughtful moon, Ze 
With her attendant train of circling stars, 
Seems to forget her journey through the heavens, 
To gaze upon the beauties of the scene.” ae 
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a) 


Between the visible frame of things and the human soul possessing the Cath ol 
faith, there was a mysterious bond and an ineffable interchange of sympathiesy 


























These mysteries of intelligence were not left unexplored in the middle ages; b 


above all, their effects were profoundly experienced. Hence, an entire world of 
peace was at the disposal of men, however, in other regards, wretched, Bt 

O God, Creator of heaven and earth ! was their exclamation often ; what 
in all thy works where sin cannot enter ! what peace in the vast sea spread out in 
calm majesty ; what peace in the sweet aspect of the meadows and the valleys 
surrounded by the blue mountains ; what peace in the holy silence of the w a 
and in the banks of the clear winding streamlet ! Only in the human heart, , 
where passions reign, is there foul conSision, But experience proved that a he 
mere aspect of this loveliness could allay, like music, both those passions and t | 
tempest of disordered thoughts. If hearts had not loved-peace, it is true, all i 
eloquence of natural objects would have been powerless, or rather, it would ha F 
only enhanced the trouble of the mind diseased, But there never was a me 
when such multitudes, embracing men of intellectual greatness and of mighty en= 
ergy, loved and yearned for peace : never were there, consequently, so many @& 1 
lovers of nature, whose life, exempt from public haunt, found tongues in tree 
books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


*Le Vray Rézime et Gouvernement. des Bergers. et Bergéres, Composé par le Rustique, J@_ 
ban de Brie, c. 3, 4, 8. + Dionys. Cart. de Veuustate Mundi. as 
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for religi soul loies truly lovers of wisdom, lived in the manner 
) h describes, speaking of his own residence on the Sorgia, “tranquil 
st, content with little, wanting nothing, expecting nothing, counting it 
t i: to wander on the mountains, or near the sae or in the 


He sap as they sometimes unconsciously avow, almost angels.”* Their 
ars could catch amidst the country echoings sweet, to murmur through the 
h nave n-breathing groves, and melodize with man’s blest nature there. What 
eave did St. Elizabeth imbibe from the country when she used to pray and med- 
ate in the fields near Marbourg, or near the fountain in the grove at the foot of 
om mo’ intain near the village of Schroeck, during a walk of two leagues occupied 
n CO! Eentemplation: s 

| An 2 old Spanish writer says that men pass whole nights keeping vigils and 
going about the streets of Cordova, in order to enjoy the sweet odors from 
he fragrant groves surrounding the city, with which the whole air is perfumed.t. 
nly war, that channels fields and bruises flowerets with the armed hoofs of hos- 
lp ces, could interrupt the free wild walks of those to whom each rock or grove 
n attraction. In peace every delightful spot was accessible to all ; there 
rr Biehersible threatenings placarded upon trees to awe the wanderer in oe of, 
ace ; tyrants, who placed around their dwellings contrivances of destruction, 
on that account alone, deemed infamous. The true pacific would never de- 
e war upon the stranger or the poor for visiting, uninvited, their retreats : 
‘tha in Catholic lands the lovely scenes of nature are enjoyed by every one in 
mon: and this I found “in realms where the air we breathe is love, which 


the winds or on the waves doth move, harmonizing this earth with what we 


rl at 


** Nazareos quicunque Lares et amcena vireta, 
Frondosumque jugum, cultaque rura vides, 
Sis felix ; vanosque animo seclude pavores ; 
Non Deus hic curva falce timendus adest, 
Non custos rigidus, non durus vinitor ullus ; 
Non Jatrat ad querulas ore lycisca fores ; ° 


; RS Petsrct, Epist. vii. 4, xi. 14, + Montalembert. Hist de St, Eliz. 259. 
+ Ambros, Moral. de Corduba. 
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In those ee regions I saw verified what poets: funcifully sing of : 
tion, Thou knowest, reader, if thou be one of us, that in lands wi 
wide spread, Sed Saarliac men, with proud, angry looks, or cold, id 
false and hollow smiles, or the dull sneer of self-loved ignorance, or such 
foul masks with which ill thoughts hide that fair being who was new- mi a 
blessed childhood, make us sick at heart to pass them. Well, it is true, th 
infected rich men nearly all the world over with their malady, but : 
the Holy Church commands the people the number of their imitators is 8 sn 
few of these ugly human shapes and visages pass here and there ntl 
harmless, but those, amongst whom they pass, seem mild and lovely for 
breathing love and peace. All things seemed to have put their evil nature off ; :P ne 
makes a new earth, and, as Florus says, the heavens themselves seem m 
than usually serene and mild; for when I looked, behold men walked one 
the other, even as spirits do ; mone fawned, none trampled ; hate, disdain, or fea 
self-love or self-contempt on human brows were seen no more inscribed, N 
frowned, none trembled, none with eager fear gazed on another’s eye of cold ¢ Yt 
mand ; none wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines, which smiled the lie | 
comme disdained to speak ; none, with firm sneer, trod out in his own heart § 
sparks of love and hope till there remained those bitter ashes, a soul self-co 
sumed, and the wretch crept a vampire among men, infesting all with his oy 
hideous ill. The loathsome mask had fallen—the man remained, new-create 
equal, just, gentle, innocent, and wise. The old historians of Italy delight to dw 
upon the sweet pacific character of different states, and the harmony whi 
reigned in them between rich and poor. Thus, of the citizens of Berg 
in 707, we read, ‘‘ The people have seldom any contests with each oer 


golden peace binds them in a stable manner. The poor man and the rich h 
peace. 
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‘ Pace manet pauper, pacis quoque foedere dives.’ "+ 


“ Deservedly,” says another writer in 1330, “ is there a double P in the nar 
this city, Papia, in which the lips are joined together on account of justies 
. peace, which met and kissed each other here when the Longobards made th 
most just laws which it has preserved in peace to this day. It is Papia,a 18 
parens pietatis, amica Pacis—peaceful city, in which from the time of blessed § ° 
rus, its apostle, no prophet, excepting Boéthius, who died here an exile for just 
and truth, has ever suffered martyrdom for the name of Christ.”"t. “ The nha 


* Antiq. et Hist. Campanie, c. 5.ap. Grav es, Antiq, Ital. ix. 
+ Magistri Moysis Carmen de Laudibus Bergumi, ap. Muratori Rer Ital. Script. YO 
¢ Anon, Ticinens. de Laudibus Pupie, ap. id. Rer. Ital. Script xt. " 
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pe “a , 
; fay ici Leo, “ have! never nourished seditions or civil 
0 time such madness is unknown them.”* To that love of beauty 
ance in every thing which made the people of that state exclude all de- 
their city, and allow of no trades but such as are wholesome and 
y to innocent life, this writer ascribes, not only the extraordinary number 
ome persons found amongst them, but also their placid, amiable, and be- 
-manners ; all, he says, mutually love oneanother. Thereare no factions, 


he delicious enjoyment of social peace. 
gentleness and meekness which Ughelli ascribes to the whole people of 
i justify, as he says, the remark of Leander Albertus, that the whole coun- 
that people is a paradise. Whien hearts were in charity, and minds en- 
to discern the source from which all loveliness proceeds, each generation 
d in peace enjoy all that was intrinsically good and beautiful, without cutting 
f ny part or excluding any class from partaking of the Divine bounty. There 
was much more to unite than to separate high and low, and in affection, and a 
com mon fund of sympathies to equalize all conditions ; for what all prized most 


' ee Creator’s workmanship, and not the tinsel with which riches that belong, 
to a few could overlay it. 
. “F wen independent of spiritual considerations,” says Dionysius, the Carthusian, 
9 one should be proud of his nobility ; for it often happens that the child of a 
fic is handsomer, and more ingenious, and more noble in mind than the son of a 
"t And as these were the goods most coveted where Catholic manners reigned, 
§ easier to satisfy the desires of men without disturbing the order and the calm 
ife. But all this tranquillity could be traced to that possession of truth with- 
city of God, where angels and ministers of grace were commissioned to 


e peace. Yes! that annual benediction of the Common Father from the 


ived it in person returned consoled and strengthened ; but all men were 
|. “ Urbi et orbi.” When those paternal arms were raised to God, the 
f peace was sent to all the nations, and to all the races of the earth. So 
d smoothly, more golden than that feebled age renowned in ancient song + 


Mt ia tin cnd. 


* De Nola, Lib. i. c. 15. ap Grev. Thesaur, Antiq. Ital. ix. + Id. ili. o. 6. 
} Direct Vite, Nobilium, 6. ° 



























WE upon social intercourse in general; let us now consider it in 
We ence to the state and to the political order ; for which purpose, as 
® proceeded with reference to the meek, we must examine what w 

general views and principles in regard to peace, on which all go a 
ment rested in ages of faith, and then attend to the fruits wh ich 
sulted, notwithstanding the disorders of which we have already traced the sad 
istence. What is the origin of rule? The answer ofthe ages of faith may 
collected from these words of King Manfred to the count of the Pisans.—“ Fy 
dom of will and action having been granted to our human nature, and the di ol 
dience of our first parents having entailed a proneness to transgress ai 
posterity, the Creator, in his mercy, ordained princes and ministers of justice wy 


earth, in order that we should secure to all our subjects peace and jot ndt 





all may live under our dominion in pacific tranquillity.” * 
“ Tf truth were to possess the minds of all men,” says Agobard, “ the thing 


the world would remain in peace even without rulers and princes ; but now, 
cause he who did not stand in truth never ceases to act against truth, and wh 
men sleep to sow the weeds of scandals, finding hearts sufficiently apt, wh ¢ A 
ceive and nourish his seeds, the evil of commotion abounds, which disturt ; 
quiet of peace and unity : therefore, there is need of solicitous and watehfu " 
- to act against the corrupters of truth and peace.”+ Such was the doctrine of 
schools. “ As we find in material | things,” says Denis the Carthusian, “ at t 
ture gives to each that by which it may attain to its perfection, so the peopl 
committed to a chief, by means of whose labors and solicitude they may arriv 
their perfection and intended end ; namely, felicity and peace.”{ “ The | 
of the multitude,” says St. Thomas, “ seems to be order and peace, which ist 
quillity of order ; so that the end of the government of the world is i 
Now mark how well it was understood, as men reminded Duke Albert of Aus 
that “ the first duty and the real glory of a ruler is to secure peace to the p pe 
committed to him.” || Ansegisus bears witness that Charlemagne, in making 
laws, declares his great object to be peace. “ Before all things he sought i 
a 
* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. Collect. ii, 1221. + De Comparatione utriusque Regim. 


¢ De Vita et Regim. Princip. Lib. iii. c. 4. § Q. ciii. art. 2. 
] Thom. Ebendorff Haselbach. Chron. Austriac. ap. Pez. tom. fi. 
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justice.” “ The royal elevation attains to its greatest height when it 
n by just sentence to the quarrels of all men.” Such is the exordium of 
sdiplomas.* It was his great care, says Heumann, that all men should live 
tly and orderly, that they should avoid strifes, or that their causes should be 
tly decided.t+ The office of temporal governments, as realized in Charlemagne, 
; to protect religion, to put an end to all discords, and to maintain order and 
a ir the Catholic society.{ This is expressed in the lugubrious rhythm on the 
f Charlemagne, composed in St. Columban’s abbey of Bobbio, and thence 


a" 


inated over Italy. 


“Pater communis orfanorum omnium, peregrinorum, viduarum, virginum : neu mihi 
‘misero | . 
‘iste, celorum qui gubernas agmina, tuo in regno da requiem Carolo : heu mihi misero !"§ 


1 accordance with this principle the act of accusation brought against Louis-le- 
¥bonnaire rested on his not having provided sufficiently for the public 
e: though pacific in heart, he was to be deposed because of the diverse expe- 
tions which he made in the kingdom committed to him, not alone uselessly but 
njuriously, in which innumerable crimes were perpetrated : homicide, perjury, 
AC lege, adultery, rapine, burning, and oppression of the poor.|| Similarly, in 
times, Wenceslaus, king of the Romans, was deposed by the electors “ be- 
he did not labor to prevent the holy Church, the sacred empire, and all 
ianity, from being disturbed, as he was bound to have done by his office.” 
It s the office of the royal majesty to provide with pious solicitude for the quiet 
‘the churches,” say the ordinances of Louis VI. and Louis VIL. kings of 
‘an e.** The Emperor Charles IV., writing to Henry, abbot of Fulda, ob- 
ves that it is the office of the imperial majesty so to provide for the churches, 
it their ministers, enjoying the sweet delights of peace, may so much the more 
sely be devoted to the divine service, as they enjoy security under the rule of 
racious prince.tt So also Lewis, the brother of Charles the Bald, is reminded 
tl bishops that the office of a Christian king is to defend the Church, and 
I ovide for the tranquillity and peace of Christendom .¢¢ 

Let us hear the letter of Pope Adrian, in 869, to all the glorious dukes, counts, 
ad other primates in the kingdom of Charles: “ All virtues, indeed, are to be 
d by the disciples of Christ, but none are more useful than the mainte- 


peace in mutualflove with all men, and, especially, among the more sublime 


whose example so much the more moves others. Therefore, in these 
in season and out of season, I admonish, entreat, and exhort you, to en- 


Heumann, de Re Diplom. i. 32. t Id. i. 91. 
loeller, Man. d’Hist. du Moyen Age, i. 9. § Ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom. ii. p. 11. 
I. .p. Duchesne, An. France. ii. “| Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. iv. 31. ** Id. vii. 70. 
++ Ap. Heumann, de Re Diplom. iii. 338 tt Ap. Baronius, ad an. 858. 
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Gus tenia einai Aloe of peace tall 1, and, @ 
the princes of the world, You are not ignorant how he it 
spares not himself, but endures: all things, and declines no § 
that he may promote the quiet and peace of the faithful.”* So I 
Ferrers, in 850, instructing the Emperor Charles the Bald, begin y tak 
duty for granted, saying, “ Ut pacifice, feliciterque regnetis.” “ In ¢ ert 
may reign pacifically and happily, you must always return thanks, and p 
daily supplications to God, your Creator and future judge.”+ Godfried of V 
says to Henry VI., who was then a youth of great promise, showing h peg 
he should rule the empire, sith 


*Prospice, quicquid agis, te tibi nosce magis, 
Lautius est tibi te solam constringere legem. 


Quam varios populos, aut magnos vincere reges, 
Pace frui, punire malos, Henrice, labora. 


Si scelus exploras, pax erit absque mora."’t aA 
So, again, the Empress Richénza says, “Constituted by divine Providence oy 
kingdoms, that we may root up what is noxious, and plant with the Prophet wh 
is salubrious, we wish to extend our care to all our provinces, that we may al 
the disturbance of troubles, and cause all to preserve mutual charity towards C1 
other, being governed in the bonds of true peace.”§ “ Quia scriptum est, be 
pacifici,” was so strictly a diplomatic phrase, as appears from the ancient mon 
ments, that even the Emperor Frederic II., writing to make peace between t 
Norwegian princes, is obliged to use the same language: “ The royal unction a 
chief dignity,” he says, “are constituted in the world by the celestial dispent 
tion to procure peace and justice for the people and nations I subject.”|| TI 
letters of King Charles VI. of France, in 1401, contain this passage: “ The so 
eign Lord and Creator of all things, our Saviour Jesus Christ, when He deigne 
to humble Himself to take human form to visit and redeem His creatures t th 
are made in His own image, taught his disciples above all things to have ai 
retain peace amongst themselves, thus instructing all that would follow him 
seek peace, which is the sovereign good in this mortal habitation. Theref 
we, who by divine grace and ordination, are established in royal dignity, 
and desire with all our strength, following the instructions of our said soy 
Lord, to guard and govern all our subjects in peace and tranquillity, and 
from them all matter of divisions and discord." Canute, king of Denmar 
writing to the Emperor Conrad, in 1151, says, “ The King of kings for this 


hath constituted and chosen you, that you may be the father of justice, and a de 
Fi 


ia 


* Ap. Baroniusad an. 869. + Epist. Ixiii. $~ Pantheon, ap. Muratori. Rer, Ital. Se ript. ¥ 
§ Ap. Heumann, de Re Diplom, iii. 25. ear T 
j Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. et Mon. Collect. ii. 1187. a. 
Ap. Martene, Vet Script. &c. tom. i. p. 1559. 
















































s anita is announced isis anew emperor. The 
rs hav having made their choice, published it to the people in these terms ; 
, chosen the Lord Rupert, count palatine of the Rhine, trusting that he 
re, with the greatest emi peace both in the holy Church and in 
ieispire.”+ “The prince,” we read, in the Speculum Morale of Vin- 
ht above all things to study clemency and peace 7’ after the example 
; Assuerus, who says,“When I ruled over many nations, I was unwilling 
m my power ; but I sought with clemency to govern my subjects, that pass- 
life in silence without any terror, they might enjoy that peace which is 
by all mortals.” In short, the avowed object of all government in ages 
fai h was to secure glory to God, and peace on earth to men of good-will. The 
tholie religion admitted of no other. 

In conformity with these views, the holy Church, in the benediction of the 
chal candle, prays for the king, that God, knowing the vows of his desire, by 
gift of ineffable piety, and merey, may grant him a tranquil time of perpetual 
e, and a celestial victory with all his people. In the ceremony of coronation 
» pacific character of government is beautifully expressed. In the Roman ordo 
e crowning of the emperor, the Church prays that God may deigu to visit 
: ‘Samuel in the temple, and inundate him with the dew of that wisdom 
sich blessed David received in the composition of the Psalms ; that he may 
lave confidence in danger and patience in prosperity ; that his nobles may keep 
se with him, love charity ; and that the people may flourish in peace, with 
4 enediction of eternity. At the coronation the pope asks the emperor if he 
s to have peace with the Church, and he answering thrice, “ I wish it, ” the 
adds, “ and I give you peace as the Lord gave to his disciples ;” at the same 
sing his forehead and his chin, both his knees, and lastly his mouth. 
en the pope, citing the apostolic admonition, “ Manum cito nemini imposu- 
»’ addresses him in these words: “Do you wish, as far as possible, to 
win the divine service 2? Do you wish, by the divine assistance, to guard 
r manners from all evil? Do you wish to observe sobriety with the divine 
Do you wish to abstain from all shameful gain? Do you wish to 
tivate in yourself humility and patience, and incline others to the same? Do 
vish to be affable and merciful to the poor and to strangers, and to all the in- 
mt?” To each interrogation he answers, “In quantum possum volo.” 
r pope places the crown on his head, with these words: “ Receive the 
glory in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
_ that, despising the ancient enemy, and despising the contagion of vices, you may 
80 Ik » judgment and justice, and so live mercifully, that from our Lord Jesus 
: Himself you may receive the crown of an eternal kingdom in the fellowship 
th pail After the mass and the litanies of the saints, the arcbdeacon, with 
anh 
_—-* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. &c. tom. ii. p. 496. t Ap. id. iv, 22. 










Hera aabak od Aa utili Sated ethers standing be 
altar, sing aloud, “Our hope, our salvation, our vickalep} our h nor, our 
our impregnable wall, our praise, our triumph ;” and between each: xcl 
the choir responds, “ Christus vincit,” adding after the last, “To hit b 
honor, and empire, world without end”’* In the order for the coronat 
Lewis ITI., in 877, at the anointing there was a prayer, that “ A ni ghty 
who enriched Solomon with the ineffable gift of wisdom and peace, wo 
to decorate this His servant with the same grace, and to anoint him vy 
of grace with which He anointed priests, kings, prophets, and marty, w 
faith conquered kingdonis, worked justice, and obtained the promises ; Giatl 4 
would turn His countenance to him, and grant him peace ; that He would ¢ 
vert his enemies to the benignity of peace and charity, so that under his rul le 
the clergy and people might enjoy tranquillity and peace.”’+ 

The archbishop of Cologne, in crowning Otho, in 936, when giving him 
sword, said, “ Take this sword with which you may expel all adversaries of Ot br 
barbarians, and evil Christians, and sustain the most firm peace of all Chris 
and when investing him with the robes which descended to the ous heal ait 
was to admonish him to persist in maintaining peace unto the end.t At the se 
onation, in 1252, at Aix-la~Chapelle, the marquis of Brandenburg said, “ Take’ 
sceptre of the kingdom, that you may govern all men of good-will in t ng 


ee 


peace.”§ When the counts of Flanders took possession of their states, the ce 
mony was performed by the abbots of St. Peter, at Ghent, who said to them, 
giving the sword, “ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, and mark that the sai 
not by the sword, but by faith, conquered kingdoms. Be strong, and fight if 
battles of the Lord.”| The very choice of titles to express the imperial and rm 
power, indicated the priority of a pacific character over every other qualificati 
Thus the en were addressed as “ the most serene and most trang) 
emperors.” In the old diplomas the epithets of honor are serenity, nik 
clemency. Hear how the people saluted Charlemagne when Pope Leo eroy 
him in the church of St. Peteron Christmas-day. They cried out, “ Ang 
crowned of God, peaceable emperor of the Romans.”{ In public acts he is sty 
the most serene Charles, great pacific emperor.**  Agobard’s address to Lo: tis 
Débonnaire is, “to the most benign of the benign, to the most ae 
meek ;” and his exhortation -is, that he who illustrates faith may propag: 
peace. + In another work he says to him, “ I veseech your most tranquil lo lot 
nimity ;’tt and elsewhere, “ I beseech your imperturbable meekness and most | 


i} 


* Murat. Antiq. Ital. dissert. iii. + Ap. Duchesne, tom. ii. oe 
¢ Annalista Saxo, ap. Eccardii Corp. Hist. Med. Aivi, i. aa . 
§ Rer. Leod. sub Heinshergis, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. &e. v. a4 
| Martene, Voyage Lit. de Deux Bened. 193. © Chroniques de St. Denis, 
** Germania Sacra, ii. 120. | $+ Advers. Dogm. Felicis. ¢} De Insolent. Jav 
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pr alnhitiohi founded on these titles, were repeatedly ad- 
“What shall I say of the affection which you have for the 
e of all,” says Poggius to the king of Arragon, “ seeing that you style 
rs king of peace—magnificent title, surpassing that of all empires, exceed- 
all triumphs ! ! This is great praise, and I know not whether it be obnoxious 
ingle stain. Certainly, among mortal men, nothing is more salutary, nothing 
acious, nothing more holy. By adopting such a name you show what is 
by the wise of old, that wars are only to be undertaken in order that we 
y live in peace ; for they are never to be commenced with any other end or hope. 
herefore, O most worthy king, if you persevere in this will, and realize it by 
eds, you will surpass the glory of all the princes that ever were illustrious 
ng men. Augustus is cited as amongst the best ; but dark were the stains of his 
ly and latter life ; whereas, your deeds are exempt from all shade of cruelty or 
( olenc . Yon have shed no blood. In your actions one finds no proscriptions, no 
ace of Dies bior. Victory herself, by nature so insolent and proud, you have con- 


by humanity. The injuries of your adversaries have been only an occasion 


































practising clemency and forgiveness. Finally, you have procured for all leisure, 
pose, peace. Without the terror of an army, you have delivered the country 
m disturbers of order. There is the same security in country and town, 
: io t under your government a golden age may be said to have returned.”+ 

A French historian remarks that the ecclesiastical character of the kings of 
hranc @ presents a pacific image when contrasted with the martial ferocity of the 
lish Plantagenets. The truth, however, is that the half-sacerdotal character 
ied to monarchy was not confined to that of any nation. It belonged to the 
e 0 the Catholic ruler, whose throne, deemed sacred, God and his angels were 
ced to guard. “ The Cexsar being elected, his office, to express it in a word,” 
san old writer, “is to be a rival of the pontiff. ‘ Zmulamini charismata meli- 
a ‘The one has the keys of the temple, the other of the kingdom, What is 
ar’s is given to Cesar, what is God’s to God, in the church the pontiff, in the 
Le Fiee emperor, both for peace ; the one for that of souls, the other for that 
bodies. Such was the ancient concord between the priesthood and the em- 
This accounts for the priestly gravity which was required in kings. 
cing,” saysa counsellor of Charles VI., “ who does not perform his duty 
his Creator, cannot discharge it to his people.”§  “ The king ought to 
in peace of conscience, and his thoughts, in time of prayer, ought to be free 
all noise and secular care ; and in order to pray God and consider well his 
he ought to be peaceable and free from all tribulation. But this is a very 
ult thing for persons who desire the vainglory of this world,—as difficult 
be at sea without fearing the storm, or to hear thunder without dread. The 


. + Pog. Brac. Epist. Regi. Ar. Mansi, Append. Baluzi Miscel. iii. 
atius, Aquila inter Lilia, Lib. i. c. 6. § Le Livre ce Pierre Salmon, 21. 
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In truth, sii theceeseuiielaiconnit was cla fi 
The progresses of the first Otho, on festivals from his palace to t 
back, presented an image of the best kind of conquerors and a glovifi 
sacerdotal peace ; for on all festivals, we read, he elt proceed i 
matins, and mass with venerable procession of bishops and clerks of ot 
with crosses, and holy relics, and thuribles, conducted to the hea » and 
with great fear of God, he used to stand and sit till all was solder pea 
nothing but what was divine ; and thence to his chamber he returned with m 
lights and great company of priests, and dukes, and counts.+ | What pacific 
tions of kingly power do such scenes indicate ; especially when we reme 
that the time had not then come to mock at form ; and that grave magis 
and the whole people regarded them as the safeguards of the republic, Stey 
Pasquier says that the holy relies, given by St. Louis, are the best jewels of 
kings of France, which they should preserve with more care than their crown 
So when the count of Flanders went into Italy against the Sarassins, on the po 
abandoning to him all his treasures, he would take nothing at his departtam 
a particle of some holy relies.¢ Their thrones, in fact, were established upon} 
peace for which the holy martyrs died; while many kings desired, like all ot 
devout laymen, to cultivate a sacerdotal taste, and so far in all their actions 
imitate the ministers of peace. The king of France sat as asimple canon ami 


the canons of St. Quentin, Tours, and Ambrun. Their education was int 
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temples of peace. 
Rigord begins his history of Philip Augustus by addressing his son Louis, 
these words : “ Let our holy mother Church exult and rejoice in the Loré 
the Lord will visit his people, and will have compassion upon his serv: i‘ 
Truly, a voice of joy and exultation hath sounded in the tabernacles of the Fran 
when they see their king, educated from his cradle in the studies of a t 
paring his throne in justice and judgment, uniting wisdom and royal p 
granting to the poor peace, and to the Church its ancient dignity, ploviousy tog 
ern the kingdom committed to him in the kiss of justice and of peace,”|| — 
was a curious contention, described in the chronicles of St. Denis, betweet j 
king of France and the bishop of Paris, when they strove to conquer each oth 
in pity, and made battle for merey, in order that the poor might be enriched 
their treasures. va 
The symbols of majesty were all designed to indicate the pacific end of 001 r 
Those kings, who contrive in their blazon to turn spear-heads and impure tos 
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* Le Livre de Pierre Salmon, 28, + Ann, Saxo. ap. Eccard. Corp. Hist. Med. 4% 


t Recherches de la France, iii, 22. & Le Livre de Baudosa, 9. 
} Rigordus de Gestis Phil. Anew ap. Recueil des Hist. de Francs, tom. xvii, ‘ fa 
Lib. iii, c. 5, a 
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lematical of purity and peace, had in view, no doubt, the wands 
year in the oldest representations of members of the celestial 
ch are all crowned with that flower. In heraldic painting the 
ead, was the most noble color, after azure, as signifying purity, 
d innocence.* The symbol of Ghent was a lion, crowned, sleeping on 
the Blessed Virgin. Kings often over their armor wore sacerdotal 
s may be witnessed in the old pictures of St. Ferdinand. The 
Otho II. had a vestment on which could be read all the Apoca- 
.+ St. Louis had precious vestments of different colors, according to 
solemnities of the day. In short, the whole state was founded on the pacific 
he best kingdom. The pacific character of royal majesty was a religious 
Fig from what was believed of the celestial dominations and pow- 
for it was a devotional exercise in reparation of the sins of anger, passion, 
e, to offer to God the peace, mildness, and tranquillity of the thrones. 
Christian religion had put every thing in its place, so that the hierarchy 
nen was 2s complete as that of angels in the order shown by Dionysius. As 
e latter, thrones are after Seraphim and Cherubim, so in the state, phy- 
if pree was regarded after love and science. In the ancient Christian sculpt- 
inations, which command angels, and principalities, which rule over men, 
esented with crowns and sceptres ; but powers, which command the Sa- 
i¢ race are shown with spears and shield, since the devil only yields to force. 
fore, the crown and sceptre were the symbols of royal power, and the maxim 
“Tis more kingly to obtain peace than to enforce conditions by constraint.” 
spirits which formed the choir of thrones, so near to the glory of the maj- 
» Ge d, were called angels of peace, for they participate in the divine peace, 
re called to communicate it to men. It was through their intercession that 
ithful hoped to obtain the peace of soul which is promised to the children of 
Hence they invoked the king in a temporal, as they did the thrones in a 
ite 1 sense, to reconcile enemies, while they sought to imitate them in being 
h nothing could overcome. “ Wheuce is jurisdiction ?” “ I answer, 
’ replies the author of the Tree of Battles. ‘ Who was the first judge 


it was reasonable that men who were to live reasonably should be sub- 
uler.” You perceive then, reader, how sublime was the type proposed 
the nae and clement mite 8 to shalt all good salted are pleasing.t 
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~ John of Salisbury says ‘that a filo should innitate essed Job, 
propose Alexander or Cyesar, but the model which caeiaed ‘men 
patience will ite more pleasure than all the power of the world.” 
Job,” he says, “is a model for rule—free from all ambition or cos 
the desire to join field to field as far as the ends of space, as if one alon 
dwell on the face of the earth. If kings thus hear and observe the voice ¢ 
they will fulfil their days in good and their years in glory.”* “ Patience, 
Dionysius the Carthusian, “ which opposes sadness, is most necessary t o pri 
for as it is their office to restrain the anger and impatience of their sv 
to lead the discordant to peace, it is necessary that they, above all, shoul 
patient.”+ “ Blessed humility,” he says again, “ is more especially nec 
to noble persons.”{ “ A king who is not humble,” says Peter of Blois, « 
tyrant.”§ “lg 
Gervase of Tillebury begins his book, entitled Otia Imperialia, adare Se 
the Emperor Otho IV., by wishing him peace, interior and exterior. ia 
that the king and the priest are both administrators of the divine law ; anda t 
him that it would be better his empire should be diminished in nines of te 
than corrupted by iniquity through defect of justice.|! Innumerable diglell 
the ancient emperors begin with this sentence : “ Having always before our 
the divine examination of the last judgment.” This was conformable to the 
vice of St. Adalbert to Otho IIT. when he saw him at Mayence, and exhorted | 
to remember death, to make himself a father to the poor, to fear the strict ju 
ment of God, to love merey, and to recollect ever how narrow is the way wh 
leads to life, and how few enter by it.** " 
“ We exhort your noble prudence,” says Pope Anaclet to the Empress Ri 
enza, “that amidst royal cares, and the solicitude of secular affairs, and the { 
ries of the world, you may have your heart always directed to the Lord, not 
fecting the praises of men by your pious works, lest you should within be 
pleasing to the eyes of God. Sedulously exhort your husband, our dearest 
Lothaire, the most Christian king, so to preside with human power ove 
earthly kingdom as to please always Him who is above us, by whom kings rei 
and princes exercise justice—who transfers kingdoms when He will, who n 
kings inglorious and encompasseth their reins with acord.”++ St. Peter D n 
describing the humble entry of the Empress Agnes into Rome, says, that i 
so because all the glory of the king’s daughter is within.” ‘“ We sometimes 
from meat, but you,” he says to her, “ fast from purple: you fast from: ee e 
and from all the magnificent pomps of imperial glory. To abstain 


on which the carnal mind feeds so delectably, may not undeservedly be styl 
af 
*De Nug. Cur. v. 6. + De Vita et Regim. Principum, Lib, fi. 23. 
t Directorium Vite Nobilium, 5. § Tract. Quales sunt, c. 17. ] Th. 12. * ] 
Vide Heumann de Re Diplomat. iii. ** Vita St, Adalb. ap. Canisii Lect. Aatiq 
++ Ap. Heumann, de Re Diplomat. iii. 225. eee 
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i ts e. es grave and laudable abstinenee—after being Susannah with your 
b & to have become an Anna when he is no more.” Lupus, abbot of Fer- 
Judes a letter to Charles the Bald thus. “ You know how often I implore 
a emency of God, that He may grant you a bloodless victory, perpetual peace, a 
ed d of vices, the possession of virtues, and so to reign on earth, that you may 
Jose a kingdom in heaven.”* “The king should ever remember,” says an- 
é BE xisellor near the throne, “ how the glory of this world is very little and 
| : E 1, and how power is frail, and passes soon.”t “O kings and princes, hear,” 
es another. “Love the light of wisdom, all ye who preside over the people ; 
ff r ait is your office to preserve them in a virtuous and pacific state, the study 
of wisdom is above all to you necessary, As every action of a Christian should 
spring originally from divine charity, kings and prince-, in all their temporal and 
sternal actions, should keep in view a spiritual end ; namely, the salvation of 
hose committed to them, that they may have a pacific life on earth, and eternal 
lory in heaven: for the law and civil government are ordained to this end, that 
bjects should lead a peaceful life in this world, which means a peaceful life 
cording tothe doctrines of the Gospel ; that they should have peace, not only 
nongst each other, and with foreign nations, but also within their own minds 
ith God, resting in charity and obedience as in the supreme good.”{ Lupus 
“reminds the Emperor Charles the Bald, “ that they who will not be pacifie ean- 
not be sons of God.”§ Wipo impresses on Henry, son of the Emperor Coucad, 
_ which says ‘ that wisdom is better than secular power.”|| The bish- 
of France addressed Lewis, brother of Charles the Bald, in these words : “‘ He 
who i, that he remains in Christ, ought to walk as He walked, who said, ‘ Be 
... as your heavenly Father is perfect And if you ask how can I be 
rfec ? this you will be, we answer, if the cupidity of glory doth not inflame 
you ; pit you desire not riches, nor power ; and if you attend to your own con- 
ie e, and not to the flattering words of others—if you render to God what be- 
mgs } to God, and as «just Cesar, if you render to your subjects what belongs to 
subjects, defending the church and Christendom, and all the people of Christ, 


am 


n equity and peace." 

0 you wish to be a Christian, and are you a King,” asks Ratherius of Ve- 
who answers, “ Beware then of the vices which are often disguised as vir- 
aes ; beware of mistaking insane impatience for fortitude, of supposing that you 
er ve justice when you are gratifying your anger. Beware of cruelty and impious 
ambition. Be brave, not proud ; temperate, not remiss ; just, not cruel. Remem- 
er the woe pronounced on those who-love to join house to house, and field to 
| i ld, and consider how grievous is the crime of cupidity, which can destroy both 
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* Epist.xxxviii. + Le Livre de Pierre Salmon, 24. 
__ ¢ Dionys. Carthus. de vita et regim. Princip. liv. i. 5. § Epist. xevi. 
| Ap Martene. Vet. Script. ix. J Baronius ap an. 858 
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you and your'people:| ‘Respéet and defend the cstnibiwot Curiae 
rejoice on hearing daily sung in the church ‘ Domine salvum fac I a 
what follows, ‘et exaudi nos in die qua invocaverimus te,’ if you sk 

or neglect to fulfil the office ofa Christian king, for what shor ld vail 
prayer, if you should prevent them from leading a tranquil life? 7 a 

commanding us to pray for kings, dukes, and all in authority, adds, 
et tranquillam vitam agamus:’ beware, therefore, lest while this which g 
such pleasure is sung, God should be invoked against you, while wor 
ourselves, and while those ery out who are unanimous with us in voice a 
ity. And think not to say that evil prayers would not be heard ; for t 
are bound to pray for those who persecute us, still remember that God h 
clared He will avenge, and that speedily, His elect who ery out to Him day a 
night. Continue then, O good king, to preserve the citizens ; accept if it be fi 
strangers, but give to your own, an remember that you baghit to bear, not 
press the people. Be erect to the proud, but submissive to the humble, mild 
all, affable to all, moderate ; xemembering that power is for utility ; and he w 
has not patience, ought not to have power, ‘ non debet habere potestatem qui 
habet patientiam.’ Love the good, and pity the evil, for as the proverb 
‘the best thing is to extirpate not criminals, but crimes.’ ‘Res enim optima eé 
non sceleratos extirpare, sed scelera ;’ and with respect to the peace of your kit 
dom, beware of those who disturb it, and you know it not. Whence that r r 
holy king cried, ‘ Delicta quis intelligit? ab alienis parce servo tuo,’ Think 
that crimes can be cleansed by alms. What alone can take them away is toe 
from committing them ; but daily sins, such as giving a harsh word, &,, may 
thus blotted out. Interrogate who of the ancient kings walked justly and wi: | 
Who sought most to do the will of God, who ruled the people with most justis 
who sought most to do the will of God, who constructed churches, founded m 
asteries, ordained hospices? Embrace him, follow him, imitate him. Beware 
you seize upon the property given for holy ends. If they by giving it gain 
eternal life, you by taking it will acquire hell, for the things of the chureli 
fiery. Choose ministers who will reprove you in mercy, and not pour on ye 
head the oil of poisonous and deadly adulation. Take heed lest while in edi 
letters, and decrees, you are styled pious, in deeds you appear impious. Pla 
bridle on anger, and limit to avarice. Compassionate your poor companions, 
say not servants nor subjects, but companions, for in Christ we are all oney 
Peace with the indigent and with the immense class of subjects that required 
lief and assistance, was to be secured by the alms and munificence of the stat 
“every ruler,” as St. Thomas shows, “ being bound to provide for them from a 

common treasury.”+ Unknown to the Catholic society of the middle ages, w 
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for den, on pain of Se d.ema, to oppress their subjects by such levies. 
ules was | obliged to vield, and swear that he wonld desist in future from such 


, and preserve faith fally all liberties and good customs. It is curious 
k oe the first rulers who departed from the pacific ideal of cap 


ae slighted, they might excite their husbands to cause seditions and trou- 
: the state.”t Thus the Templars explained the friendship which existed 
n their grand master and the Sultan, by saying, that “the former showed 
1 that affection and honor, in order to preserve the lands of the Christians in 


ace , and prevent the incursions of the Sarassins.”{ 
f you ask the chief advantage from the institution of coin, St. Thomas replies, 


t it is the prevention of strife in commerce ;’§ or from that of weights and 
as es, and he gives the same answer ;|| or from the division of property, and 
s sti I the same.§ Or if you ask why no one can assume the coat-arms of an- 
» the author of the Tree of Battles replies, that princes being bound to main- 
heir subjects in peace, so that soberly and pacifically they may live under 
; Teco wronging each other, and as the assuming of another man’s coat- 
s would be acause of quarrel, therefore, the sovereign is bound to prevent 
As in the lessons themselves, so in the choice of the men who are to give them 
, the desire of peace is discernible. In France, during five centuries, 
ger to Fleury, the priest reigns alternately with the legist. Similarly in 
y, it is the pacific Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who administers the king- 
the absence of the emperor ; and what a laborer for peace was he !** 
%¢ must have been the object of government, when such men as St. Bernard, 
et, and Matthew, abbots of St. Denis, Wibald, abbot of Corby, Peter of Blois, 
1 others like them, were chosen, whose pacific manners, as in the instance of 
the time of Henry IV., used to. make them be styled the good angels 
rt, “One cannot but remark,” says Michelet, “ the singular talent of 


actantir Lib. de Mortibus Persecutorum, 23. + De Regim. Prine, iii. 5, 


niques de St. Denis, ad an. 1248. § De Regim. Princ. ii. 13. j Id. ii, 14 
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and there they find what is elsewhere never found, pvr writen.” oi 






























- qxclesinetios for poli itical government, This must arise from th 
ing to them from the confessional. There they learnt anette 


archbishop of Canterbury, in his letter to Pope Alexander ITI., es the 
glish bishop for attending in the royal councils, saving, “ that it is for a 
est of the people they should attend there.” “They,” he says, “ot chi t to 
the king in his councils, who know how, and wish, and have the po er f 
passionate the uhnappy, to provide for the peace of the land, and the | 
the people, to instruct kings to justice, and subjects to virtue. By ey 
copal mediation, the rigor of justice is softened, the ery of the poor is heard, 
dignity of the church maintained, the want of the indigent supplied. There « 
sues freedom for the clergy, peace for the people, rest for the monasteries, justi 
for all. Ifwe prohibit bishops from associating with the king, we shall ta 
away rest from the monasteries, consolation from the oppressed, and liberty fr 
the church.”* Peter of Blois, describing the council of state in England, sa 
“that the most intricate questions respecting the kingdom are proposed there, a 
that each member delivers Its opinion without contention or obstinacy, whil 
elsewhere, grammarians are disputing about syllables, with tumult and yoeifer 
tion.”+ “ We will so provide for your honor and welfare,” he writes to the el 
est son of Henry IT., “that you shall obtain more by peace, than you could 
tort by fire and swond.”4 Goldast says to John Swichard, archbishop of Ma: 
ence, “ What others by force of arms could never do, you have effected ; for ye 
have caused all subjects to live in safe and tranquil peace, proving yourself tra 
a worthy archchancellor to a pacific, and glorious emperor.”§ So the bishop 
Mondonedo, preacher of the Emperor Charles V., says, “It is much better for 
republic to endure some wrong and iujustice, than to have recourse to war, ai 
't is certain that our Lord will hear rather the hearts of those who pray for pea 
than the trumpets which are to proclaim war.”| What rest for the people wh 
euch men were in the royal councils! John of Salisbury says, “ that the inten 
of the poor people should be the objects of paramount solicitude with a king 
and that the public welfare consists in nothing else but in the security of ine 
viduals.”** “ The prejudice,” as Niebuhr terms it,++ which existed in favor 
elderly counsellors, as wiser than the young, may be noticed also as sympte “7 
vf the pacific mind. Kings should choose wise counsellors, we read, in ord 
that they may govern pacifically, and enable their subjects to lead a tranquil i 
Each counsellor must beware Jest he should ever act by the impulse of passio 


‘tg 


or of his own will, or from a root of pride, lest anger, impatience, or any otm 


vice shen ld disturb his judgment.t¢ Counsellors of state were to be men of él 
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fact the ol ‘till held to Cato’s maxim, “ that no one could bea good 
mr, Who was not a good husband.” “ The king ought not to have faith ina 
Senet to be wise, but whose works are not good,” says Pierre Salmon, 
2 ng Charles VL; 3 “for many words,” he adds, “ are vain, and works show 
. The counsellor should be a patient man, and obedient to the holy 
‘Nor was it only pacific men who were the counsellors of kings. The 
ment of the state was conducted on the same principle as that of the family 
hich every natural and legitimate influence was recognized. During the deso- 
0 Frejus, after its invasion by the Sarassins in the teuth century, Augus- 
count of Provence, took possession of some property belonging to the churches 
r Lady and of St. Leonce. When Riculphe, bishop of the see, remonstrated 
him, the count replied, “ that he was very anxious to satisfy him, but that he 
ed Sb ect. to confer with his wife, and the lords of his council.”t | Women, 
efure, were heard ; who, as daughters of the church, are ever the advocates of 
- We must observe, then, on entering into this pacifical ideal of government, 


nner in which the ancient emperors declared publicly, in their diplomas, 
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ee privileges, through the intercession of their wives.and mothers ; 
ean show more clearly that they ruled by love, and not by force ? Thus 
el. says in one, “ because our beloved wife Hirmingard desires ;” 
, “at the entreaty of the Empress Hirmingas ‘d, our beloved wife. ng Lewis 
esly ascribes his acts to the advice of his consort, “ because our beloved 
Angilberga has suggested ;’’ and in another, “ by the intervention of Angil- 
. beloved wife.”’|; The influence of Hirmentrude appears no less 
ie pepess of Charles the Bald. “ Because our sweetest wife Hirmentrude 
;? and in another, “ at the suggestion and prayer of our dearest wife ;” 
1, “at the salubrious exhortation of our beloved wife Hirmentrude.”¥ 
1, Wife of the Emperor Arnulph, is similarly commemorated in the diplomas 
er hi sband : “ by the intervention of our beloved wife Uda ;” and elsewhere, 
admonition and prayer of Uda our beloved wife.”** Henry the Fowler 
like terms of his Matilda : “ being asked by our wife, Queen Matilda ;” 
other, “at the call of our beloved wife Matilda.” The Othos, her sons, 
s diplomas ascribe their acts to her intercession : “ at the entreaty of the 
and beloved Lady, our mother, Matilda ;” and in another, “ obedient 
r of our beloved mother, Queen Matilda ;” and in another, “ by the 
ion of our grandmother, the most mild Matilda, and of our mother, 
+ Otho I. proclaims the influence of his wife Editha, daughter of 


and in 


+ Id. 150. t De Ruf. Hist. de Marseille. 
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Edward, king of Englau sip the intervention i wat 1 ndiths 
another, “as our ears were assailed by our beloved wife Editha.”* ‘Thein 
tion also of Adelheid is frequently proclaimed in the diplomas of Otho re 
conformable to the pious solicitations of our beloved Adelheid, we ordain | 
ors to the churches ;” and in another, “ by the advice and intercession of Adel- 
heid, our beloved wife.” Nineteen diplomas of this emperor, with similar 
avowals, are cited by Heumann,+ with eleven of the second Otho, declaring “ that 
he acts by the advice of his Lady mother the Empress Adelheid ;” “ because,” he _ 
says in one, “ our Lady mother the most serene Empress Adelheid, with maternal — 
. confidence, has boldly intervened with our filial majesty, entreating.” Otho IIT. 
avows the same respect for her as for his grandmother ; “ by the intervention of — 
our beloved grandmother, the Empress Adelheid ;” and in another, “ for the love. 
of God, and at the prayer of our beloved grandmother, the Empress Adelheid,” 
&e.t The influence of Theophania, daugliter of the Greek Emperor, is attested — 
in many diplomas of her hasband, Otho IT. Thus the expressions “by the interven- — 
tion of our beloved wife Theophaifia,” and “ following the suggestion of our be- 
loved wife,” occur in thirteen of his charters cited by Heumann, while it is no — 
less visible in those of her son Otho III., twelve of which attest that he acts 
from the love of God, and at the request of his dearest mother Theophania.§ 

The nameof Cunegund is found similarly in the diplomas of her husband, Henry 
II., “by the intervention of our beloved wife, Cunegund ;” and in another, “ hay- 
ing consulted our dearest wife, Cunegund ;” and “ at the prayer of our most loving — 
wife, who is our flesh ;” and “on account of the devotion of our beloved wife ;” | 
which expressions occur in twenty-three charters cited in this work.|| Conrad IL. — 
declares in thirty-three diplomas, that he acts by the intervention and advice of — 
his sweetest wife Gisela, who, as a mother, exerts a similar influence over Henry — 
III., many of whose charters avow that they are given at her request.§ Henry 
III. similarly declares, that he acts at the prayer of his first beloved wife, Cune- — 
hild, daughter of Canute, king of England ; as also by the intervention of his — 
second wife, Agnes, daughter of William, count of Poictiers, “ At the prayer of — 
our beloved wife, Agnes,” is the preamble to twenty-five diplomas of this em- : 
peror, cited by Heumann,** whose influence extended even to Henry TY. herson, — 
as is attested by twenty of his charters. Bertha, the first wife of the latter em- 
peror, is named in fifteen diplomas, as “ the beloved wife, by whose iutervention — 
they are granted.”++ Henry V. avows in many charters here cited, that he acts 
by the intervention, and through the love of his dearest wife Matilda, daughter — 
of Henry, king of England.t{ Similarly, it is at the suggestion and prayer of 
his beloved wife, Richenza, that the Emperor Lothaire declares several diplomas — 
to be granted : “ for the love of God, and at the prayer of our dearest wife Rich- — 


* Heumann de Re Diplom. iii. 109.  +Id.p. 125. ¢Id.p,197.  § Id. 144.5. 
4 Id. 157, 9. © Id. 165, 8. ** Id. 193, 5. tt Id. 208, 9. tt Id. 213. 
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enza,” is the expression used on one oceasion.* The intervention of Gertrude 
is repeatedly avowed in the diplomas of her husband, the Emperor Conrad IIL. : 


_ following the instinct of our beloved wife Gertrude,” is the preamble to one 





of these} Heumann remarks, that from the time of Frederic I. the names of 
the empresses hardly ever appeared in this manner ; though he discovers instan- 
ces in which the intervention of Beatrice, wife of Frederic I., and of Margaret, 
the wife of Lewis of Bavaria, are acknowledged in the ancient manner. 

Again, parliaments were a pacific institution of the middle ages, which would 
supply a curious contrast with those of later times. Pasquier says, that “ as 
Louis-le-Débonnaire was more inclined to console his people, than to perform 
great exploits and deeds of arms, he wished principally to maintain his grandeur 
by the solemn assemblies of parliament.”{ The fact, however, is, that in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a demand for representation to parliament, or 
to the states general in France, was regarded as an attempt to involve individuals 
in vexation.§ It followed from the object ofall Catholic government, that no 
great importance was attached to any mere form of administration. “ It matters 
not,” says an historian of Genoa, “ whether our city be ruled by consuls, or by a 
podesta, or by a captain, or by abbots ; for if it is best governed by consuls, then 
consuls are the best ; if best by a podesta, then the podesta is best ; if best by a 
captain or by abbots, then these are the best government. What we want is 
peace, and what we must avoid is discord.”|| In fact, in 1190, the Genoese 
changed their form of government, by choosing a podesta instead of consuls ; 
and this they did because, as many of the citizens were aspiring to be consuls, 
much envy and hatred arose in the city.§ The truth is, that the monarchal 
government prevailed throughout Christendom, in consequence of its being 
found most conducive to the peace of the world. The relative merits of 
all forms of rule are estimated by St. Thomas, according to their greater 
or less fitness for maintaining peace :** and the establishment of the im- 
perial election was itself the consequence of a pacific thought; for the third 
Otho, having no heir, the others having obtained the empire by inheritance, he 
petitioned Pope Gregory V. to ordain electors throughout all Germany. Of those 
who thus drew their origin from the Holy See, three were spiritual, the archbishops 
of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne ; and four laical, the king of Bohemia, the 
Count Palatine, the marquis of Brandenburg, and the duke of Saxony.tt But 
whatever was the form, nothing so contrary to charity and peace as a systematic 
opposition or an organized disorder entered into the theory or practice of govern- 
ment in ages of faith, when men studied harmony in the structure of the universe, 


Heumann de Re Diplom. iii. 223, 4. + Id. 282, 3. ¢t Recherches de la France, ii. 2. 
§ Thierry, Lettres, xxv. 


| Jac, de Voragine, Chronic. Jan. pars. v. ap. Murat. Rer. It. Script. ix. 
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aie it in their own works. If we might borrow such there were 
no antispastic unions then. —“ One difference,” we read, “ between aking a aaa: 
tyrant is, that the former seeks to make his njevs aden ianmeas aa = 
good, while the latter seeks to set them at discord, lest they should rise agains 
himself.”* The least circumstance that could favor the maintenance bts 
quillity was deemed important. “Do not execute what you have FR 
ated on by night,” says Cardan ; “ but what you have determined by day, for 
that will please afterwards ; and those are the safest decisions which = 
of by a mind at peace.” + . 

We see from these few glimpses, taken almost at random, what a contrast existed 
to later times, when senates were a scene of civil jar, a chaos of contrarieties. We, 
too, have counsellors for kings, and parliaments for the community ; but what fear-_ AY 
ful tempests in the heads and hearts of those who are now choseu to legislate, where 
the calmest in the storms are masters of their passions less to repress than direct — 
them! What would Peter of Blois have said if admitted to their deliberations > . 
“One would have taken the members,” saysa keen observer, “for maniacs in a i 
cell, raging and unchained, rather than for legislators. Their eyes rolled fire — 
mixed with blood. Breathless, they darted at the speakers looks of lightning. — . 
They bounded on their seats ; exclamations, mixed with threats, burst from be- 
tween their teeth. There was transport in their brain ; they stamped, they 
hurled in these fits of parliamentary excitement, while the spectators stood aghast. 
Around me were murmurs, sareasms the most cutting, epithets the most revoli- — 
ing, cries inarticulate, groans, gnashing of teeth, and the howl of wild animals, — 
The confusion was indescribable.”{ Compare this with what we read of Catho- — 
lic senators in ages of faith. What do the headstrong splenetic men deserve wha 
now occupy their seats, for continuing to defeat the end of all their noble and pas 
cific labors? For sole punishment they should be condemned, on going ont, to. 
turn their eyes—for the force of nature is very great—upon portraits of a Suger — 
or a Sir Thomas More, 4 

The judicial office of Catholic monarchy must be noticed in proof of its pa- 
cific character. The legislative right of the people was granted to the king, as 
the jurisconsults, at the diet of Roncaglia in 1158, said to Frederic Barbaroesi 
During the coronation of the duke of Carinthia, three families have the right to — 
eut down, burn, and pillage, to show that the moment of interregnum is the sleep 
of justice, and that the people must hastily obtain a defender.|| If the visitation — 
of men were peace, their rulers were to be justice.{ The rigor of the pale : 
was the peace of the people.** But woe to those who presided over men unless God _ 


presided over them ;++ “ without whose grace neither has a prince honor, nor the ri 


* Dionys. c. de Vit. Princip. iii. 1. + Prud. civ. 33. ‘a 
t Timon, Etudes sur les Orateurs Purlementaires. § Radevieus, ii.c.4 0 © 
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p aeele peace, neither religion rest, nor the church liberty.”* Wipo, chaplain to 
_ the Emperor Henry IIT., shows him the duty of mingling law and mercy. 


** Est bona temperies, quam lex et gratia miscent ; 
He si conjuncte, generabunt pacis amorem. 
Peccatum pereat, peccator vivere discat. 

Qui se convertit, non est hic qui fuit olim.”+ 


_ The sword itself, in the imperial insignia, denotes only justice ; for thus Godfrid 
of Viterbo says to Henry VI. : 


a 


* Judicii signum gladius monstrare videtur 
Quo malefactorum feritas cessare jubetur 
Nam si tardus erit, pax vacuata perit.”t 


As for the sword of conquest, Peter of Blois, advising Henry II., says, “ You 
q _ will find among the Roman princes no shedder of blood whose blood was not in 
return shed; but those who used the sword only to justice paid the tribute of 
_ the human condition by a natural death.”§ All texts of Scripture that seemed 
to contradict such views were interpreted in a pacific sense, as the words of the 
Prophet, “ Maledictus qui prohibet gladium suum & sanguine,” which Peter of 
Blois understands as the word of exhortation from the mortification of sin.|| 
The king, therefore, was the pacific judge, a title and office which French writers 
say their kings, above all othevs, desired for themselves, wishing to be represented 
always not combatting, but sitting on the throne of justice :§ and in fact, as Bon- 
ald observes, according to the ancient and venerable spirit of the French consti- 
tution, justice was superior to force, and the magistracy was before the army. 
The nobility itself was rather judicial than warlike ;** for the glory of arms, in a 
Christian people, grew pale before that of intellectual and moral triumphs. The 
words of the Freneh bishops in 858, to Lewis, brother of Charles the Bald, show 
what was then deemed the proper qualification for the office : “ Constitute counts 
and magistrates who hate avarice and dete-t pride; who do not oppress or dis- 
honor the peasants ; who do not hold courts for sake of Jucre; but, in order that 
widows and orphans, and all the people, may have justice; and who study to re- 
_ call litigators to concord rather than seek to derive any profit from their litiga- 
_ tion; and who, if they cannot pacify them, will judge justly. Similarly, if you 
Anika be a Christian king, make counts like yourself; men fearing God, show- 
ing themselves benign and affable to their peasants.”+t 
© A judge,” says Dionysius the Carthusian, instructing kings, “ must beware of 
evincing impatience or any perturbation, for he ought to judge with a tranquil heart. 
He must not have compassion on the poor to such a degree as to derogate from 


* Id. Compend. in Job. + Wiponis Paneg. ap. Canisii Lect. Ant. tom. iti. 
¢ Pantheon, ap. Murat. Rer. It. Script. vii. § Epist. xiii. | Epist. lxxvi. 
1 Le Conseiller d’estat, Paris, 1645. ** Legis, Prim. ii. 290. ++ Ap. Baronius, 858. 
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truth and euiitte judgment.* aes i Philip Be 
Robert, count of Clermont, son of St. Louis, whom especially we noid 
this place to learn how pacifie were all views of administration. “ The 
hope,” he says, “that we have in the aid of Him by whom all things are prospered, 
and without whom no good work could prosper—the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, which are one God in trinity—has put into our heart and under- 
standing the thought of finding a book by which those who desire to live in peace 
may be taught how to defend themselves from wrong, according to the custom of th 

county of Clermont, in Beauvaisis, the customs of which county, above all others, 
we are bound to discover, for this reason, especially, that God commands 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and that we are of that county, — 
all whose inhabitants, therefore, we must endeavor to benefit by our Ja~ } 
bors. We are of opinion that whoever would be a loyal bailiff ought 
to possess ten virtues, of which one ought to be lady and mistress of all the 
others, since without it the others could not be governed, and that is called 
sapience or wisdom, The second virtue is that the bailiff ought to love with all _ 
his heart God our Father and our Saviour, and for the love of God, holy Chureh, 
and not with the love which some serfs have for their seigneurs, who love only 
because they fear them ; but with entire love, as a son should love his Father, 
‘Car de lui amer et servir vienent tout li bien.’ Nor has he sapience in him a 
above all things does not open his heart to the love of God ; and much matter 
should we find for speaking on this head, but that it would band us far from our 
subject ; and besides, holy Church shows and teaches us it every day. The 
third virtue is that the bailiff should be sweet and débonnaire, without felony or 
cruelty ; but uot gentle to felons, lest he should place in peril of death those who 
wish to live in peace ; but sweet to the good and to the common peopie. T ie 
fourth virtue is that he be ready to hear, and full of long suffering, and not quie ok 
toanswer or tobeangry. The fifth virtue is that he be brave and vigorous with- 
out indolence, for if he were a coward, he would not dare to make angry the rich 
man who would have to appear against the poor; or he would not int ct 
death on those who deserved it, through fear of their lineage. Therefore, he mus 
not be a coward, but brave and without fear; that is, he ought to be wisely 
brave, for there is a foolish bravery, which belongs not to his office, but to the 
foolhardy, The sixth virtue is that he be generous, and liberal, and courteous, 
in order that he may be loved by God and the world ; for in the avaricious heart 
loyalty cannot have alodging. The seventh virtue is that he obey the commat a 
ments of his seigneur in all that he commands with loyal justice : for the bailiff 
would not be excusable before God if he were to do wrong to any one in ord 
to obey his seigneur ; and the bailiff must rather leave the service of sucha s sign- 
eur than do such evil ; for the sires are not worth serving, who take more ¢ car 
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g to do there own pleasure than to maintain right and justice. The eighth virtue is 
that he be very knowing, so as to discern the good from the evil, and in all re- 
_ Jations, above all to know who are the peaceable and who the troublesome ; that 
he may protect the one and restrain the other ; that he may terrify aud constrain 
the trouble-ome, so that the peaceable may live in peace. The ninth virtue is 
that he be skilled with subtle intelligence, to put to profit, without doing wrong 
to any one, the lands of his seigneur. The tenth virtue is the best of all the 
others, for without it the rest are nothing worth ; for it isthat which enlightens all 
the others, and that is loyalty ; for whoever is loyal is wise to maintain loyalty ; 
for better is a man loyal and with little sense than him who is cunning without 
loyalty. Disloyalty, when it is lodged in the heart of a man who has much land 
to maintain, can sow much poison ; for all kinds of evils can come from it.” 

Tn the conclusion of the whole work he speaks thus: “ After we had thought 
much on this whole matter, it seemed to us that there is nothing which we ought 
so much to covet as firm peace ; for those who have firm peace established in their 
hearts are justly sires of the world and companions of God ; for the man is sire 
of the world in as much as he is in good thoughts, and has his heart in peace so 
as not to covet wrongfully any earthly thing ; and he is companion of God in as 
much as he is in a state of grace and without sin ; for without these two no one 
can have his heart established in firm peace : for, if he be covetous of earthly 
things in any malicious manner, his heart is at war and in tribulation instead of 
being in peace ; and if he be not in a state of grace, but in mortal sin, then his 
own conscience makes war with him, for we do not believe that there can be any 
man so evil as not to have war in his heart if his conscience be troubled : there- 
fore, whoever would have firm peace ought, above all things, to love and prize 
God, and to despise earthly things ; and then, though he should have assault of 
war, or any loss of friends and substance, if he love God and covet firm peace, 
he will suffer his tribulations with such good grace that they will little or not 
at all grieve him. Since, then, we have said that firm peace is the best thing, we 
pray Him who is the fountain of peace, that is to say, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
St. Mary, his blessed mother, who draws from that fountain and dispenses peace 
to his friends, to deign to grant us peace in such manner as to conduce to the 
saving of our souls according to His power and merey, which power can do all 
things, and which mercy is comparable to no other merey. Amen.”* 

Peace, again, is indicated in that relation which existed in ages of faith between 
the temporal and spiritual power. ‘The kingdom and the priesthood were 
made one.”+ Religion and polities did not interfere with each other. There was 
harmony between them, There was between them a common fund of thoughts, 
sentiments, and designs, As St. Thomas observes, “The emperors of Constan- 


tinople, from Constantine to Charlemagne, were obedient to the Holy See, and 
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sueceeded down to the third Otho, all whose intention seems to have beasild 
faith and to honor the holy Roman Chureh.”* Under the Carlovingians, in 
political mission, in every temporal affair requiring two persons, a ae 
count were always united as the agents of government; never a count or 
alone.t The bishops are exhorted to agree with the counts, and the counts: et 
the bishops, in order that both may fulfil their respective ministry. Thus a ca 
pitulary of 789 says, “ Let there be peace and concord between bishops and abbots 4 
on the one side, and counts and judges on the other; for without peace nothing — 
pleases God.” This citation is continually occurring in the ordinances of Charle- a 
magne. The crosier, the sword, and the crook, were symbolical of one govern- 
ment ; the sword of that which was to defend by temporal power the other two from _ 
the adversaries who against reason would disturb and molest them.t So at the 7 
coronation of the Emperor Otho in 1209, one of the questions addressed to him 
by Pope Innocent IIT., in St. Peter’s Church, was whether he wished te live in "y | 
peace with the Church ; and upon hig answering thrice in the affirmative, the pon- — , 
tiff replied, “ So give I you the peace which our Lord gave to his disciples.” — 
The difficulty of this union shows what an influence had then the principle and 
love of peace. “ Sinee the fall the world is Manichwan,” says a French historian, — 
“and always will it feel the struggle af the two principles. We wish not to be- 
lieve that there is this duality, but we find it every where—nowhere more than 
in ourselves, What do vou seek? Peace. Such has always been the object; 
but man is and ever will be double: according to the form of the middle ages, — 
he will always have in himself the pope und the emperor.” = What is admirable, 
therefore, in the middle ages, is the solicitade which was exercised to counteract 







































this element of di-cord, and to preserve the two powers of the state in harmony, 

Murmur as men will, by the law of nature, as St. Thomas shows,§ it is the | 
spiritual that must have precedence. ‘ As the body is governed by the soul, so 
should the temporal power be subservient to the Church,” says Ives de Chartres, 
addressing Henry I., king of England. “ Kowing this, you should understand — 
that you are not the lord, but the servant of the servants of God ; not the pos- 4 
sessor, but the protector. You ouglit to be one of the cedars of Libanus which 
the Lord hath planted, in which the sparrows build their nests; that is, under 
whose safeguard the poor of Christ converse and bring forth frit in peace,” |! 

“O, wonderful power and infallible grace of the Saviour,” exclames St. Au- 
gustin, speaking of the Roman pontiff. “Who could believe that a plebeian — 
fisherman sohuld be prince of tle apostles, to re-ist kings, to sanctify kings, to — 
command all kingdoms, to bridle the world by law, to order all virtues, to open 


heaven to men when he wished, and to shut when it pleased iim, to give an im- “a 
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- mortal kingdom to the converts, to deny it to the perverse, to take cognizance of 
the merits of the world !’* This was no usurped dominion, as our weak adversa- 
ries at present pretend. It was but the reconciliation of earth with heaven, the fruit 
of divine charity, as St. Leo observes, when addressing Rome, in the memorable 
words : “ Less was that which warlike labor gained for you, with all your victories, 
than that which has been made yours by Christian peace :’ and so far were the 
people from regarding it with suspicion, that Magna Charta was granted, accord- 
ing to the words of its preface, “ for the exaltation of the Holy Church.” At 
the head of the demands of the barons, who extorted it, was that the Church 
should have freedom and all her rights. Magna Charta, therefore, rested upon 
the great principle which the Protestant charters reverse and destroy. In the 
living societies of Catholic times, to secure the interest of one part was to conduce 
to the felicity of the whole ; and instead of an artificial, disjointed state there 
was a natural and harmonious community. Kings themselves, if just, had noth- 
ing to reply when addressed by the Chureh in words like these of the bishops of 
France in 858. ‘These things we say, not as exacting exaggerations against 
your domination but as discharging the duty of our ministry. Truly, we ought, 
and we wish: to believe you such, that you do not desire the augmentation of your 
kingdom to the detriment of your soul. Thereis no reasonable cause which should 
stimulate you against our petitions ; for we are not men to move, and dissemi- 
nate, and nourish quarrels, dissensions, or seditions, or wars, sinee the Lord had 
chosen to ordain us preachers and followers of peace, whose office is to weep for 
our sins, and for the people committed to us, and to have war with vices, and 
peace with the brethren. We truly desire and seek peace and quiet, not quarrels 
and wars; because, as the Apostle saith, our arms are not carnal, but spiritual, 
our feet being shod in preparation of the Gospel of peace; and we militate, not 
for anearthly, but for a heavenly King, and for the safety of all the people com- 
mitted to us; it being our office to hurt no one, to act unfaithfully towards no 
one, but to wish to render service to all men.” + 

Struggles, undoubtedly, there were, as we shall see in the concluding book ; 
out all through the ages of faith kings might have been addressed by the clergy 
in the words of the archbishop of Rouen to Henry III, of England : “ The word 
of God is not bound in our mouth, but in the spirit of liberty we speak what 
gives salvation to souls, quiet to the people, freedom to the church, honor to God, 
and deliverance to the country.”+ The Manual of Warriors says, expressly, 
“The emperor cannot make war against the Church, and if he attempt it, his 
subjects are not bound to aid him.”8 Ratherius of Verona thus speaks to the 
Emperor Otho :—“ Be not iike those who embrace that foolish »wisdom of the 
world, which our true pacific, beautiful above the sons of men, hath confounded, 
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rather than the eternal and a ietben shanging thie ori Egy] kag ipo 
utensils for the tabernacle of the Lord, but using them as ornaments of the came _ 
Egypt, to serve the purposes of earthly altitude, representing that dr 
pomp of the world, as triumphing, not hurled down by Michael. You int du re 
Scipio, Pompey, and Cato, rather than Peter, and Paul, and John—wars of the 
Emathean fields rather than the councils held by Christian doctors. Therefore, 
since they are of earth, while they abdicate celestial things, and speak only of the E: 
earth, let them fear, lest they be devoured by that ancient dragon ; for thus He, 
who cannot lie, promised, ‘ Earth shalt thou eat all the days of thy life’ Cease — 
to think that you can judge bishops: you can spoil, you can banish, you can im- _ 
prison, you can deprive of sight, you can mutilate ; vea, to your own prejudice, 
you can kill; but that name, that sceptre, that crown and purple, that benedic- 
tion, that power of binding and loosing, that judgment, that principality, that an- 
gelic office, that apostleship, that pontificate, that kingdom, that pastoral office, 
lastly, what is above all, that unction, you cannot, with all your force or author- 
ity, ever tuke away. But this is needless to say to you, whom I perceive to be 
most Christian, and remote from the madness of tyrannie power.”* 
Assuredly, the world felt the influence of pacific hearts when this spiritual gov- 
ernment had such power, defended as it was in reality, as to human means, only by 
the sentiment of duty, or what a French historian terms “ the grand mystic poesy 
of its bulls,” like that beginning “ Unam sanctam,” which electrified the twelfth 
century ; when the spiritual sword derived an edge and irresistible force from 
such symbols as the dove and theark, and the tunic without seam, each of which 
could protect the popedom. ‘To the deepest recesses of their heart men felt the 
shock when there was the least infringement on its integrity, in which consisted 
the source of all true peace. Pope Leo IX., a German, owed his election to the 
emperor. On entering Rome to take possessivn, he heard, it is said, a voice of 
angels singing, “ Dicit Dominus, Ego cogito cogitationes pacis.” He instantly ree- 
ollected the influence which had raised him to the primal seat, and resigned, but 
then by the cardinals and people was re-elected ¢ In the calm majesty of the 
popedom kings themselves might have seen the only lasting basis of their own 
tranquillity, for, as Gerbert says of the Roman and apostolic chair. “Quid dein- 
ceps stabilietur si id dissolvitur ?” 
Such, then, was the glorious republic of Christians till the monarchal abeolu- a 
tism, arising from unsound faith. commenced by Philip-le-Bel, and completed by 
Louis XI., was established nearly in all kingdoms. Vengeance on the first, ac- 
cording to a general opinion, was not slow to follow. His eldest son kills his” ! 
wife, hisdaughter her husband. In Jess than thirteen years,” savs the chroni- 
cles of St. Denis, all bis lineage was extinct,”’t while Toulouse still mourns for hav- _ 
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ing given Nogaret his instrument to France. The Gallican party, which began 
with Guillaume de St. Amour, whose portrait, on the window of the Sorbonne, 
existed till the Revolution, sought to compose these dislocations, and to organize 
the disorder, yet the force of truth often prevailed to the restoration of harmony. 
** We have carefully avoided extending our power,” says a king of France in 1717, 
“ over what concerns doctrine, of which the deposit has been confided to another 
power.”* So far we have seen the pacific form in all systems of Cathvlic govern- 
ment. It only remains to speak of its development in the idea respecting a 
unity of empire, which was sought to be realized in the middle ages. 

“ T thought that the office designed for you was to destroy Rome,” said a bar- 
barian to Alaric on his leaving the eternal city, “ but I perceive that it is to 
labor henceforth to preserve it.” In fact, the barbarians thought to restore the 
ancient Roman empire, but they finally discovered that the true Rome then ex- 
isting, was the humble pacific Rome. It was not merely genius, as in the instance 
of Brunehaud, that dictated such hopes. Men cherished them through the de- 
sire of peace, Let us hear Vinceut of Beauvais. ‘“‘ The Roman empire,” says 
he, “is erected by God over all men, as supreme arbiter in temporals ; and other 
princes govern only by privilege granted by it ; for if there were no one greater 
than all others by law, who could put an end to disputes? Then would follow 
many discords, robberies, slaughters, and wars, to the destruction of all peace: but 
if we live under one head, if we were all to follow one obedience, if we were to rec- 
ognize one supreme prince in temporals, the consequence would be peace every 
where, and the sweetest concord, a manifest proof of which is that from the begin- 
ning of the world till this day, we read that there never was a universal peace, 
excepting when the eyes of the whole world were directed to one Cesar Augus- 
tus, which was permitted to happen then on account of the reverence of Christ, 
our Redeemer, who assumed our human form ; yet it ought to suffice that the Di- 
vine Creator of the world has shown how we might have peace, if all the world 
were under one prince. The privileges, therefore, of other kings ought not to 
avail against this power, nor ought a prince to tolerate things which tend to the 
subversion of the empire.”+ Unity, such was the aim from the beginning. In the 
second age St. Irengeus wrote against the Gnostics his book on the unity of the prin- 
ciple of the world—De Monarchia. Such is again the title of Dante’s work, on 
the unity of the social world. A French historian adds, “ that his book is ex- 
travagant, but that its formula is peace, as the condition of development, peace 
under one sovereign.”{ ‘The pope and the emperor, wondrous system,” he ex- 
claims, “ material force, the flesh, in the empire ; in the church, the word, spirit : 
force every where, spirit at the centre, spirit having dominion over force ; the son 
of the serf stronger than Frederic Barbarossa.” 


* Deciar. du 7 Oct. 1717. + Specul. Historiale, liv. xxxi. in fin. 
¢ Michelet, Hist. de France, iii. 59. 
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the great object, in his theory of government ; which, indeed, explains all those 
axioms of the middle ages respecting the monarch being the minister of all.* i 
These ideas of the temporal society entered even into his mystic visions, as when a 
he saw the command to love justice written in characters of fire, till the letter M 
alone remained in a crown of glory, as the initial of monarchy, which was then 
superseded by an eagle, as an emblem of the holy Roman empire. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the history of these political views. 
Charlemagne, in dividing the empire between his three sons, assigned as his mo- 
tive, the desire of preventing after his death quarrels, respeeting succession, and 
of maintaining a peace that was to last for ever. The object was laudable—but 
the means were inadequate. They were rather according to the old tradition of — 
Germanie customs, than to the reasonable views of enlightened men at the time, 
who sought to establish peace. As Ffuriel remarks, “ the popes and an eminent 
portion of the clergy of Ganl, regarded this object as only to be attained by pre- 
serving the unity of the empire. When Louise-le~Débonnaire, in 833, saw him- 
self opposed by his three sons on the Rhine, Pope Gregory TV. intervened with 
this view in favor of Lothaire.”f The most energetic and enlightened portion 
of the clergy entered into the opposition against Louis-le~Débonnaire, with the 
same views as had dictated the constitution of 817, which he had reversed, in or- 
der to preserve the unity of the empire. “ The struggle,” as Fauriel observes, 
“ was in fact between two contrary ideas,—the Germanic in favor of the indefi- 
nite partition of the empire, and the Roman, tending to its unity. The bishops at- 
tached to Lonis-le-Débonnaire, who took umbrage at the interference of the pope, 
were political men, Jess concerned about the church, than about the state, and who 
in regard to the state itself, had no project of a better order of things for the fu- 
ture.”{ Fauriel doubts whether the sacerdotal portion of the adherents of 
Lothiaire lad any power to prevent the deposition of his father. If they did aet, 
it was through weakness and compulsion. Yet, at their deaths, the biographer 
of Lowis-le-Débonnaire says, “ that the kingdom of the Franks deprived of them, 
lost nobility, valor, and wisdom.” — The grief with which they bebeld their hopes 
of a universal government expire, is feelingly expressed by the monk who wrote 
the life of Wala. “O that fatal day,” he exclaims, “ which dissolved the union 
of the empire, and laid the seeds of civil war, whence all our calamities and sor- 
rows flow! O that day, day of clouds and darkness! O execrable day which 
first heard that counsel! This is the hour of the wrath of God, the hour which 


summons us to retribution, in which the eves of all men are opened with Balaam 
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4 I eccAbnsaes when we all fall down, and the rod of the fury of God watches over 
‘i in, and when all the justice of law is violated.”* Nevertheless, neither the final 


dismemberment of the empire of the Franks under the second race, which required 

fifty years’ war, nor the division of the kingdom into two states under the first, 
_ ougbt to be imputed to the fault of the kings, since, as Thierry shows, botl: were 
the effect of causes which no power could resist: for Louis-le-Débonnaire and his 
sons were impelled by the movement of two distinct races, which cherished the 
memory of independence. 

It is remarkable, that the Carlovingian Romances, like that of Renaud de 
Montauban, were written under the auspices of the feudal lords, descendants of 
the chiefs, who at the end of the second race had broken to pieces the Carlovin- 
gian monarchy, and that the spirit of their fathers had descended to them, so that 
the romances are directed against the unity of the monarchy, which their ances- 
tors had destroyed, celebrating the rebellions of the Carlovingian dukes and counts, 
and even depreciating Charlemagne himself.t For many ages, however, the 
world lived on two ideas of order and peace—the one never to perish, the holy 
Roman Pontificate, the other subject to contingencies, the holy Roman empire— 
two universal hierarchies, to secure harmony between kings and each other, and 
between kings and the people committed to them. 

We ought not to close this chapter without taking into account with the pacific 
; ideal of government, that of the subjects who were to be governed. Had Cicero 
known a Catholic community, he would not have said “ that no animal is more 
morose than man, or more difficult to be ruled.”g In ages of faith, asin all others, 
the Lord sees iniquity and contradiction in the city, and stretches out his hands 
to the people, and says, “ Father, forgive them ;” but they who think iniquities 
in their heart, and who all day long constitute battles, were then less numerous 
or less able to disturb the peace of the Christian society. The Church could ad- 
i: dress men in the prophet’s words, and say, “ Dominator quem vos queritis,” 
3 without intending to perplex them. Therefore, the fathers of the synod of Tendo, 

7 under Drogo, of Metz, in their address to the three imperial brothers, Lothaire, 
; Lewis, and Charles, could say to them with confidence, “ If you be reconciled to 
God, you may lay aside all fear of men ; for He will fulfil in you, what He prom- 
] ised, saying, ‘ Cum placuerint Domino vie hominis omnes inimicos ejus convertet 
| ad pacem.’” Accordingly, it was in later times, that arose those politic maxims, 
and that cumbersome luggage of war, argument of human weakness, rather than 
of strength. The force of opinion was then the best rampart to cities, as when 
the Emperor Henry and his wife, Cunegund, were said to have surrounded the 
church and city of Bamberg with a silken thread, against the attacks of all ene- 
mies.|| “ Instead of the ancient idea of the general will, that of duty and of 
truth became predominant in the middle ages,” says the biographer of Ger- 
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bert.* All guides of the people would then have said with Peter of B 
you have peace and holiness, the unity of the spirit in the bond of po 
form can be found more expressive of angelic conversation than social unity} 
The fathers of the council of Mayence under Raban Maur, in 847, dncensil as fol- — 
lows: “Truly it is necessary that there should be peace and concord, and una- — 
nimity, in the Christian people, because we have one Father in Heaven, and — 
one mother, the Church, one faith, one baptism. Therefore, in one peace and 
unanimity we ought coucordantly to live, if we desire to attain to the one true in- 
heritance of the celestial kingdom, for God is not the God of dissension, but of peace, 
as He himself says ; and ifamong all the faithful, peace and concord are essential, 
according to the Apostle, who says, ‘ follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no one shall see God,’ much more ought bishops and counts to be 
at concord, each of whom shall endeavor to assist the other in the discharge of 
his ministry. Since then peace and concord are to be esteemed the chief good 
among Christians, and as qualifying them for the title of sons of God, we ordain 
and confirm by the ecclesiastical authority, that all those who make conspiracies 
against the king, or the ecclesiastical dignities, or any legitimate powers of the re- 
public in any order, are to be removed from the communion of Catholics loving 
true peace ; and unless by penance and amendment they should be restored to 
ecclesiastical peace, are to be cut off from all society with the sons of peace.” t 

It is clear from what we have seen throughout this history from the beginning, 
that elements of peace existed in the state upon which governments could always 
reckon with confidence, and which, undoubtedly, were necessary to give efficiency 
to the principles on which those governments were formed. Sucli was the fact 
noticed by Tertullian, and which still continued to have an immense influence, 
that a Christian is the enemy of no one, and certainly not of the emperor, whom 
he knows to be constituted by God.§ 

These were not the times when a king was unhappy or miserable : miserable 
if he wished to retain his crown, unhappy if he was unable. The streets of cit- 
ies never during the worst moment of the middle ages, heard the ery, “ We will 
not that God should reign over us, or a king who pretends to reign by the grace 
of God : we will have no other king but such as we choose to make ourselves.” 
Men would not have revered as lovers of their country, guides like Milton, who 
believed, as Johnson says, “ that man was made for rebellion ;’ nor would they 
have applauded or taken up arms after hearing such harangues as those of Hein- 
sius, in which he says, “ Liberty wishes to be attacked ; it wishes to be engaged 
with iron ; it wishes to combat an enemy ; it grows in arms ; it is nourished not 
with milk but with blood.”|| The total absence of all such pagan thoughts con- 
stitutes one of these facts. So alien were they, that the historian of Brescia ac- 
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ss counts for the divisions which distracted that city at the time he wrote, by saying, 


“that whoever deserts that light which illuminates every man coming into this 
world, can never attain to the way of rectitude.”* “ Consider in what straits you 
are placed,” says Petrarch to one who was fomenting war in Italy, “when not 
one of the titles to which you aspire can be yours ; for I deny that you can be 
even called an orator, since all who have written upon that art declare that he 
must bea good man, which you can never be while you are the adversary of peace, 
while your tongue is the root ofthe public misery ; for if you had not spoken, in- 
flaming minds with venomous words, Italy would not have mourned. Remem- 
ber the command of Truth, love one another, love your enemies, follow peace and 
holiness, without which no one shall seeGod. Put on the love of peace, lest you 
be an alien to those men of good-will to whom the angels announced peace.” + 
Another of these facts was that of the existence of multitudes, whose life even 
by vow was private, unactive, calm, contemplative, little suspicious to any king, 
while all the weight of education tended to keep others from bristling up the 
crest of youth against the supreme authority. The maxims of government con- 
veyed in the pastoral lessons of Jehan de Brie, suppose the pacific innocence of the 
people. “The lambs,” says the author, “being so young and tender, ought to 
be treated lovingly, and without violence ; they ought not to be struck or injured 
in any manner.”{ No. nation would have boasted in ages of faith that it was the 
eave of Aolus, from which, at the wink of a minister, all the unsettled humors 
of the land, rash, inconsiderate, fiery hosts of voluntaries, with fierce dragon 
spleens would rush forth to make Christendom their prey, and gore the gentle 
bosom of its peace. ‘ There have been commotions and riots in Paris, Rouen, 
Montpelier, Lyons, and other cities of France,” says an ancient historian ; “ but 
we must not impute such boilings over of humor to the magistrates, or to the no- 
ble citizens, any more than the seditions of the Israelites to holy Moses, but only 
to the dregs of the populace, which are like froth.”§ “ While citizens obey their 
prince,” says Dionysius the Carthusian, “they have a quiet heart and tran- 
quil times, and can exercise their different offices in security ; so that, unless 
where he commands things contrary to the law of God, it is a great folly in them 
not to obey him.”’|| The tranquillity of order, which was the result of peace, was 
known to be the right disposition of equals and unequals.§ Degree was not, 
therefore, a source of discontent, and as for calamitous times when evil men 
reigned, the people knew, as Albert the Great remarks, “that God permits such 
afflictions for the punishment of men’s sins, and for the exercise of the good in 
patience: therefore, in all times, subjects endeavored to have peace with their 
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an pax placeret,” without, therefore, being solved in the sense of Grotius — 1 
decides absolutely for the latter, on ground that wonld not have satiahed St. Thom-— 
as, involved no men personally in a dilemma, Even on their tombs we fi nd F 
proclaimed the love of that obedience, which in the end ararierew rica: 
liberty, which St. Isidore says is peace. In the convent of tha giant hagas 
at Paris, on the sepulchre of Gui du > Pibrac, president of the — ; 
parliament, were read these lines : q 


"ll est permis soubaiter un bon Prince ; 
Mais tel qu'il est, il le convient porter.” ‘ 


A sentence ratified in advance by Cicero himself, who deems any peace more 
useful than civil war.t The provisions made for preserving peace in the event of — 
a great and manifest utility, suggesting to the community the expediency of a 
change of ancient laws, are worthy ef being observed, though I cannot stop to 
enumerate them. The general conviction then was, “that all zeal for a reform 
that gives offence to peace and charity, is mere pretence.” Lupus, writing to 
Charles the Bald, says, “ not to flatter you, but through regard for the safety of 
your subjects, I declare that if they observe not their oaths to you, they will 
bring death on their souls ; nor can they be the sons of God, who are unwilling 
to be pacific.” ||“ Let us cease to act perversely,” he says elsewhere, “ and learn 
to do well. Let us cease from seeking carnal, and sometimes think of gaining 
spiritual things ; that cupidity may be tempered and moderated, let us call to 
mind the quick transit of those whom we have seen in dignities, nor forget that we 
are following them. Let us recover the manners by which this kingdom grew 
and flourished, Let there be no factions, no conspiracies among us, who invoke a 
common Father, to whom priests so often say, ‘ Pax vobis,’ for whom all priests cor- 
dially pray, ‘Da propitius pacem in diebus nostris,’ and to whom it is said, ‘Beati 
pacifici” Let us not think lightly of the woe pronounced upon those who cause 
scandals. Let us throngh fear of God and regard to our own interest, endeavor 
unanimously to procure the public good, that we may obtain tranquillity for the 
faithful, and procure from the Almighty that two-fold peace, such as can be found 
at present, and such as will be given to the elect hereafter.” Marsilius Ficinus, 
in few words, sums up the Catholic doctrine on this subject. “ We know from in- 
finite good,” he says, “that all things turn to good to the just; and we have 
learned from Paul, the herald of Christ, to obey princes.” ** 

Nor was any undue advantage taken of these dispositions according to the pa= 
cific ideal of government, predominant in ages of faith, though modern English 


* Precept. ad Filios. libel. 2 t De Jure Belli, &c. ii. 24. ¢ Phil. ii. . 
§ Dion. Carthus. de Vit. et Reg. Princip. iii. 18. | Epist. xevi. ‘4 Epist. c. 
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writers choose to affirm that “ king, priest and soldier harshly associated 
every base and degrading idea with the very name of the people.”* Persons who 
are conversant with the writings of the middle ages, need not be told that the 
good of the people as being that of the community, was proclaimed the end of 
all just government. Slavery was not considered peace, but rather its direct foe, 
as placing the governed, and those who govern, in a false position. The Angel of 
the School, in his admirable treatise on government, in denonneing tyranny, 
evinces the most noble regard for freedom,+ and expressly teaches that the con- 
sequence of tyranny is to render men servile and pusillanimous. He shows that, 
in a just monarchy, the occasion of tyranny must be taken away, and at the same 
time, that the power of the king must be so tempered, that he may not be able to 
tyrannize. He says, that “if the contract be not observed by the king, the people 
have a right to obtain redress by judicial means.”{ Donatus Barbadorus, the 
jurisconsult and embassador of Florence, went farther, for in presence of the 
pope he said, “ there can be no cause of war more just than the defence of the liberty 
of one’s country, in which are comprised houses, children, wives, and fortune, and 
churches, and all divine and human things.”§ But the Church sought and 
labored with a ceaseless solicitude to prevent the possibility of such a collision ; 
and hence all those measures in the exercise of her recognized right, which mod- 
ern writers have so foolishly condemned. The strongest sympathies of St. Bona- 
ventura, as those of Dante, who spoke the real sentiment of ages of faith, are 
on the side of the people: for the powerful who seek a separate interest from 
that of the community, they have only words of severe admonition or words of 
terror.|| “If you ask,” says the author of the Tree of Battles, “ what is the 
difference between a prince and a tyrant, John Andrieu will tell you in a gloze, 
saying, ‘that he who is a true prince, always labors for the utility of the poor 
commons, and for the good of the country, whereas a tyrant only thinks of filling 


>” One need only read the letters 


his purse, and so he succeeds he cares not how. 
and discourses of the Franciscan, Antonio de Guevara, preacher of the Emperor 
Charles V., to see with what discretion and justice such men labored to promote 
the happiness of the state, and to prevent every abuse which might afflict the peo- 
ple. “In all ages, in the most difficult times,” says Thierry, “ there have been 
men in France to defend justice and liberty, and in regard to the last, our fore- 
fathers have surmounted more obstacles than we shall ever meet with ;’4 truly a 
remarkable admission, The middle ages, in fact, witnessed the liberty of the sub- 
ject, while later times have beheld the slavery of the independent. 

In the division of the kingdom of Lothaire by his brothers, Charles and Louis, 


Nithard relates that it was made less according to material equality than to the 


* Palgrave, Truths and Fictions of the Mid. Age. + De Regim. Princip. Lib. i. 3. 
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enter toy rt whether, on an occasion wnligiitetaies a 
treated with equal consideration at the present day. Kings were told in th - 
dle ages that they would have to answer for tle rebellion of their weigeda ll anless 
they had made every effort to conciliate their love.“ As a prince,” says Diony- r 
sius the Carthusian, “ must endeavor to surpass other men in virtues, so must he - 
strive with all his force that his people may have peace with him ; and though — 
the people should prove themselves unworthy, yet he, for the love of God, and _ 
through zeal for the divine honor, ought to do all things for their common utility, 
lest God should be dishonored by the rebellion and discord of his people. More-_ , | 
over, as he ought to love them with a spiritual love, he should strive to secure — 
for them the peace which is so necessary for their salvation ; and to remove all 
occasion that could induce them to murmur and disobey. A sense of justice, too, 
should make him labor by every possible means to obtain for them concord ; for 
that is the end of his authority. Above all, the remembrance of the final judg- 
ment of God should make lim spate no effort to gain them peace ; for, as he will 
have to give an account for all their sins arising from his negligence, terrible will 

be his sentence if, perchance, by his indiscretion or fault there should be given 
any occasion to the people for rebellion and discord. Therefore, to avoid eternal 
punishment, he must provide for peace between himself and his people, and not 

be ready to excuse himself easily.”* 

The celebrated treaty of Constance, between the Emperor Frederic I. and 
Henry VI., his son, and of the confederate states of Lombardy in 1183, begins, 
after the usual invocation, with these words : “ The mild serenity of the imperial _ 
clemency is accustomed always to show that grace and favor to its subjects, that, 
although it ought and could correct offences with strict severity, yet it studies 
rather with the propitious tranquillity of peaee and the pions affections of mercy, 
to rule the Roman empire, and recall the insolence of rebels to their due fidel- 
ity.”+ These were the results which the ecclesiastical voice was ever raised to pro- 
eure. Antonio de Guevara the Franciscan, writing to certain rebels who dis- 
turbed Spain in the time of Charles V., says, “‘ When I was at Villabrassima, 
in your presence, I preached nothing to you but penance ; and when I was at 
Rio Seco I preached nothing to the governors but clemeney and mercy.” It 
would be impossible to describe in more exact terms the action of the clergy in re- 
gard to subjects and to kings. . 

Such, then, was the influence of pacific hearts upon the views respecting gov- 
ernment which prevailed in ages of faith. The Church uttered no voice clearer, 
and promised nothing greater: for self-devotion and obedience from a sense of 
duty, as the keystone of all her institutions, was her universal principle, and 
what she promised, as the consequence, was peace. Some will here object that 
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-pher observes that things are named always afier their greater part, even if there 
be ea deficiency ; so that if the Catholic state were disordered in part, yet, from its 
_ greater part of harmony, must it deservedly be named pacific. Besides, granting 
- that the promise was not fully realized, still, to use the words of the same 
philosopher, “T count this itselfa great thing, that there was sucha promise.” 
_ Truly it was not always realized. There is often an inflicting contrast between 
_ the sublime ideal and the powerless, desolating reality. But how can we require 
_ perfect order in the political when the moral world is so troubled? peace in the 
_ state, when there are combats in each man’s breast? “ Here,” says St. Augus- 
tin, “ we have peace only in hope ; for, as yet, what peace is within us? Where 
is there perfect peace in one man? But when there will be perfect peace in one 
_ man, then there will be perfect peace in all the citizens of Jerusalem.”* —Proba- 
__ bly, too, some princes defended and established peace, moved, at least, at first, 
by mere human motives ; but on these we have the authority of St. Augustin for 
looking with milder eyes than those of censure. ‘‘ This state,” says he, “ which 
is called Babylon, has its lovers consulting for temporal peace, and hoping for 
nothing beyond it, and fixing all their joy there, and terminating it there; and 
we see them laboring much for the earthly republic. But yet if men faithfully 
employ themselves init, if they do not seek their pride, and perishable honor, 
and indolent vanity, but exercise a true faith as much as they can, and as long as 
they can, and to whomever they can, God does not suffer them to perish in Baby- 
lon, God understands their captivity, and shows to them another city, for which 
they ought truly to sigh, for which they ought to endeavor all things, to the 
attainment of which they ought to exhort, as far as they are able, their fellow- 
citizens and strangers. ‘O Sancta Sion! ubi totum stat et nihil fluit’ ”+ 
_ What is this world,” cries Peter of Blois, “but misery and a flying shadow? 
Let pass then, as they are temporal, the kingdoms of this world, and let us hasten, 
with all the intention of our mind, to that rest which no grief disturbs: let us 


ascend, by the degrees of charity, to that city, in which God alone reigns King 
for evermore.”’t 


* In. Ps. exlvii. + Id. Tractat. in Ps. exxxvi. t Epist. xxxv. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AT the pacific ideal of government 1ea to no practical results is a con- 
Hi clusion, however, to which a study of the historical sources of the ages 
=t@ of faith will never lead. Not without visible effect had the world heard. 
those joyful anthems of the church, ‘“ Rex pacificus magnificatus est; _ 
cujus vultum desiderat universa terra ;” and “ Magnificatus est rex paci- — 
ficus super omnes reges universe terre.” Here was, indeed, a prodi-— 
gious change on earth. In his letter to the Roman Senate, Trajan, enumerating — 
the evils of a ruler, observes that if a king be pacific he is regarded as a coward, — 
Very different was the consequeivee, in the middle ages, of resembling the great — 
prototype of Christian rulers, the mysteries of whose nativity, as the Church de- — 
sires, infused peace into men. One may conceive what was the revolution of — 
opinion respecting the glory of a monarch’s reign from the expression of an old 
chronicler, who, speaking of Charlemagne, says, “ Cujus vita gloriosa et mitissi- 
ma.”’* . Meekness was glory. "i 
The writers of the middle ages were not like Tyrteus the poet, who reserved — 
all his praises for those who were of illustrious fame in war.t The object of 
their highest admiration and warmest sympathy was often what Homer terms: 
gpuyomrolenos, a warflier :t one who shed tears, not blood; not an Homeric — 


shepherd of the people, who longed to wear a garment all of blood, a 
a 
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but pastors of the Christian type, of cheerful semblance and sweet majesty, whose — 
desire is expressed on so many of the ancient coins, on which we read, Pax 
eterna ; Pax augusta; Pax orbis terrarum ; Pax perpetua et libertas; whose | 
ambition was to be styled, as many were, Fundatores pacis, and Paciferi ;$ and — 
whose reigns were not the less glorious, even if viewed with the eyes of old philoso- q 
phy ; for Pindar, who is its voice, declares that in happiness which alone they — 
wished for their people, consists the summit of glory.| 

The ages of faith have but one voice to magnify the rulers who loved peace, 
With what praise does Alfonso of Carthagena speak of the pacific kings of Spain— 4 
Sigerie, Enricus, Recared, Suintila II., Tulgas, Recensuindus, Wamba, <a 
Silo, Veremundus, Alphonso IT., Garsias, son of Alphonso IIL., Froila IL, Al- — 


* Chronic. Monast. Mellicensis, ap. Pez. Script. Rer. Austriac, tom. i. 4+ Plato de Legibas, I. | a 
¢t Od. xiv. 218. § Pignovius, ap. Muratori, tom. x. p. 328. { Nem. Od. i. r 
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5 phonso IV., Ordonius III., Sancius I., Ranimirus IIT., Santius the elder, 
Sancius III., called the Desired Alphonso IX. ; all of whom, he says, are painted 
wearing a pacific robe, because, though some reigned very long, they had no 
wars.* ‘Truly, the number of such kings was great, if we survey the whole of 
our history. “ War,” said the King Don Alonzo, “ is a thing which should 
never be undertaken without a long previous examination, as to the justice of 
the grounds.” Don Savedra cites another king of Spain, who was so anxious 
to justify an expedition which he had undertaken, that even after having had in 
his favor the opinion of many theologians and jurisconsults, and after his army 
had arrived at the very scene where the action was to commence, he stopped, in 
order to return, and again consult with them.+ 

Some writers say, that it was in order not to kindle a civil war that Wamba 
abdicated the crown in favor of the traitor of Ervig, and retired into a convent. 
Let us turn to France. There, amongst the Merovingian kings, we ought not 
to look for the pacific type ; and yet they are not without its traces. | 

Of Clotaire II. the chronicles of St. Denis say, “ He was a man of great pa- 
tience, full of the fear of the Lord.”{ Nantilde, widow of Dagobert L., would 
not defend with rivers of blood the avenues to the throne, to which her son was 
ealled. Of Clovis II. we read, “ This king governed peaceably, without war or 
battle, all the days of his life.”§ © Charles Martel himself is praised for having 
left France in great peace and prosperity.|| “ In all lands hath gone the sound 
of the piety and goodness of Robert, the most sweet and religious king of the 
Frances,” says his biographer. And, describing his countenance, he says, that 
his sweet lips seemed formed for giving the kiss of holy peace. J 

Charlemagne, commending his empire to the prayers of religious communities, 
says, that it may delight you to pray assiduously for the stability of our kingdom, 
and for the quiet of our people.** Theaddress of the patriarch, John of Jerusa- 
lem, so solemnly sent to Charlemagne, and that also of Constantine, make mention 
of his love of peace. You love peace from your heart,” says the former ; “and 
when you find it you preserve it in supreme charity.” And the latter said, 
“ You are a defender of peace, and seek it with great desire, and keep it in great 
love.”++ To the pacific disposition of his son and successor, Louis, we have many 
testimonies, That of Agobard is remarkable, who says to him, “I have presumed 
4 to remind you of these words of Pope Gregory, that, as no one doubts that you 
: are ineffably more a lover of the celestial than of the earthly kingdom ; and as, 
‘ according to your faith, you can by no other work so much please God as by so- 
licitude in the maintaining of péace'and unity, you may labor to make every faith- 


' * Alph. Carthag. Reg. Hisp. Anacephaleosis. | Christian Prince, ii. 325. { Liv. v.8. 
§ Id v. 22. . | Christian Princ. v. 27. 
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the chronicles of St. Denis, “always loved peace and concord, and not alo 
his sons, but with strangers also, and even with his enemies, who had a 
sworn his death.”+ |“ When he thought that danger was at hand, he fe 
for himself, but for the state of the holy church which he had to protec 
“ Cruel affliction it was for him to be obliged to take up armsin 840, at the b | 
ginning of Lent, a season which he was accustomed to spend in matins, and pe 
and prayers, and almsgiving; but now he would not give himself a single day’s — 
rest through the desire which he had to obtain peace and concord for the holy 
church.”§ —  Louis-le-Débonnaire left nothing undone,” says Heumann, “to _ 
preserve concord at home and abroad, to cause justice to be maintained, and the — 
fury of hostile invasions averted.”| In his precepts to his sons, on aiviaina 
the kingdom between them, he makes the most minute and judicious provisions — 
with a view to prevent, if possible, the least occasion of discord from arising. 
“ Tf there should be any controversy concerning boundaries, which testimonies can- 
uot remove,” he says, “Jet the will of God be sought by the judgment of the — 
Cross; but let not for such a cause any battle of any kind take place." In his — 
imperial epistle to the people of God generally he ascribes the famine and pesti- 
lence of the time to the sins of those who disturbed peace : “Nor do we doubt? 
he says, “that these things are sent asa divine punishment, in consequence of the 
scandals which arise in this kingdom from tyrants who endeavor to destroy the 
peace of the Christian people, and the unity of the empire.’** In the midst of 
these civil discords he felt his last hour arrived. | Who could relate the care which — 
he had for the holy Church, the joy he felt when he saw it in good estate, and the © 
grief and compassion of his heart when it was in tribulation 2? Who could — 
number the tears he shed in praying our Lord to comfort it? He did not mourn — 
because he was about to pass from this life, but on account of the tribulations " 
which he perceived would ensue afier his death, “ Alas !” he cried, “ why does — 
sny life finisi in such sorrow, and such persecution of peace and concord ?”’tt 
Among the princes who contended for the divided empire, Lewis, King of Ger-— 
many, who died at Frankfort, in 876, is praised by the Saxon annalist as a most 
Catholic prince, and ardent executor of the things which are justice and peace. — 
Hearing that Charles was about to break the treaty, he sent embassadors telling 
him “ to be mindful of Jesus Christ, that he should spare the sword, and shudder — 
at the dire cupidity to shed human blood.” Even in these deplorable contests the 
voice of peace is heard. At the meeting of the three royal brothers at Coblenta, 
Charles said aloud in the Romance tongue, “ The men who have acted, as you know, 
against me, I forgive on account of God and for his love; and I give them their _ 
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property, if they will engage to be pacific in‘my kingdom, and so to live as 


_ Christians in a Christian kingdom ought to live.’* One article of the conven- 
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tion in 878 is to this effect : “If any whisperers and detractors envying our peace 
and hostile to the peace of our kingdom, should wish to sow quarrels between us, 
neither of us will receive him, and all our fiithful will reject him as a liar, and 
sower of discord between brethren.”+ Lewis Balbus, who governed Burgundy, 
is called a mild prince and a lover of peace, and Carloman, king of Bavaria, is 
termed “just and pacific.”{ In the annals of Metz, Carolomann is described 
as “a learned king, devoted to the Christian religion, just aud pacific.”§ Charles 
the Bald says in a public act, “ during the conflict with my brothers, I came to 
the village of Magniacum, where the body of the holy confessor Vincent is en- 
shrined, and there, adoring God, I prayed that by his suffrages I might obtain 
divine protection, and be restored to tranquil prosperity.”|| “To us and to our 
brothers it seems fit,” says Lothaire, “ to seek the will of God, in order to learn 
how the holy Church can be restored, and how we and you, and the Christian 


_ people, may have peace.”§ Turning to England, we find King Edgar, who 


reigned in the tenth century, and who was such a friend to the Benedictines, that 
he boasted having founded or restored fifty houses of the order, obtaining the 


epithet of the Peaceful. The Church commemorates the saving of King Edward the 
Confessor, who knew not how to be angry, that he would rather want a kingdom 


which could not be obtained without slaughter. Even in the conqueror’s own 
family, the pacific man was found, for if Robert de Courte-heuse wished to be of 
all birds a hawk, and Guillaume-le-Roux an eagle, Henry, the youngest brother, 
wished to be a starling, because it is a simple bird that injures nothing, and flies 
in concert with others of its kind, and if imprisoned in a cage consoles itself by 
song. Peter of Blois, perhaps in hopes of reminding him of his obligation, terms 
Henry II. “ our pacific king.”** But the truth is, that our Norman and English 
kings have not in general been glorious, as imitating the pacifictype. Henry I., 
Henry IIL, Henry VI., Richard I1., though wanting energy, and Henry VII. 
deserve recommendation, but the rest, as if to foreshow the dismal warfare which 
awaited us, breathed discord as their native element, and monitors were not 
wanting to intimate to them, that Satan was in their court, as if with a privileged 
right of entry.++ 

Let us, then, look elsewhere: King Louis, father of the saint, loved peace, so 
that it was thought he was alluded to in the prophecy of Merlin, under the epi- 
thet of the pacific lion.tt St. Louis, who so pacifically extended his power, by 
an act of noble disinterestedness, put an end to the wars which had recommenced 
with the kings of England. When he knew of any high prince who had anger or 
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strength to cause your people to live in peace, Beware of exciting war with roe 
Christian man : whoever seeks pardon should obtain it.’+ The ery of the peo- 


ple of Paris when they heard of his being in danger of death was this, “why take 
from us the king who preserves us in peace?”{ Indeed, kings who had such _ 


wishes were not singular in France. Suger says, that “the great protector of the 


people’s peace, Louis le Gros, was so gentle and benign, that when a boy, some re- 
garded him as simple ;”§ he says, that this king was sweet, and beyond human 
thought, mild.”} When he came in his last sickness to St. Denis, vast crowds 
of people followed him, and numbers left the towns and castles, and their plows in 
the fields, and wept tenderly through the love they bore him, because of the peace 
which they had enjoyed by his protection.€ — In 1190, on the coronation of Rich- 
ard, King of England, Philip Augustus, for the good of peace, gave to him the 


cities of Tours and Mans, with Cliastel Raoul, and al] that he had conquered from — 


King Henry, his father.** When the Viscount de Thouars besought Philip to 
pardon his treason, and sent messengers on the king’s arrival at the castle of Lou- 
dun, “the king,” says the chronicle of St. Denis, “ who, according to his ens- 
tum, preferred much to conquer his enemies by peace rather than by battle, re- 
ceived the viscount to amity.”t+ “ He had the fear of owe Lord fixed in his 


heart,” 


say the chronicles. But let us turn to the Germans, Speaking of the Em- 
peror St. Henry, a contemporary writer says, “as Moses triumphed by prayer 
more than by arms, so the most glorious Prince Henry finished all wars by the 
arms of justice, and without bloodshed always triumphed. Thus did he subdue 
the Burgundians. This was a divine and not a human victory, for when the 
army was drawn up and prepared for battle, laying down their arms, not 
through the fear of man, but by the impulse of God, asking for the things which 
are of peace, the soldiers gave their right hand.”{{ “In 1313,” says another 
writer, “the Emperor Henry died at Florence, a man praiseworthy in every re- 
spect, pacific, and communicating every Sunday.”§§ 

The Emperor Henry I., father of Otho the Great, we read, “ though glorious 
in conquering enemies,” which is an allusion to his defending Germany from the 
Sclavonians, Huns, and other Pagans who ravaged it, “ yet being pacific, took 


no pains to receive the imperial crown and benediction, but suffered himself to be 


prevented by the tyrants who in succession disturbed Italy.”}|| Otho the Great, 7 


who in some manner re-established the empire of Charlemagne, was another emi- 
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nent lover of peace, and the pacificator of Italy.* “ Unless you had embraced 


the gravity of moral philosophy,” says the celebrated Gerbert, writing to him, 
“your words would not have been so impressed with humility, which is the 


guardian of all virtues.” His death was worthy of his life. After celebrating 
the ascension in Merseberg, he came on the Tuesday afier Pentecost to Nun- 
nemia, and the next evening sat down cheerfully to table. Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to assist at the office of Vespers. At the end of the Magnificat he felt 
weak. The princes who stvod round him perceiving it, led him to a seat, and 
tried by friction to warm his head, which sunk on his breast. Then receiving 
the communion, he, without a groan, in great tranquillity, rendered up his spirit.+ 
Otho II., on arriving in Italy, used great efforts to remove the disturbers of 
peace,t and Otho III. is designated as a son of peace, “ ein soln des vredes.”§ 
He as his father and grandfather favoring the church in Italy, Germany, and 
Belgic Gaul, governed the empire, says another chronicle, “ strenuously and pa- 
cifically.” || 

Continuing to turn over the ancient historians, we read that Rodolph, of Haps- 
burg, reigned with much peace, and that the Emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, a pa- 
cific man, during all the time of his reign, governed the empire pacifically and 
solemnly, “ pacifice ac solempniter.”§] The Emperor Henry III. is termed “a 
pious pacific king, and a mirror of justice ;”** and Lewis LV. is described by a 
contemporary author, as being from his childhood, “ meek and pacific.”++ Speak- 
ing of the pardon of certain conspirators, Nicholas Lanckmann, of Valckenstein, 
in his narrative of the espousals and coronation of the Emperor Frederic ITI. says, 
“the serene Lord Emperor as a pacific king imitated the meekness of David.”t} Of 
this emperor, another old writer says, “ there are many things in this Cesar which 
can be praised ; such as the sedate and tranquil tenor of his mind, and his im- 
mense desire of peace and leisure.”§§ “ The Emperor Sigismond,” we read, “ la- 
bored all his life to promote the union of the Church, and the peace and concord 
of Christian princes.”||||_ Even emperors of evil renown were obliged in their 
public acts to conciliate the public opinion by using the language of peace ; as 
when Henry VII. to the embassadors of Pisa, who expressed hopes that a time 
would come of vengeance, on the despisers of the empire, replied, “ that his wish 
was to contribute, as far as he could, to cause all Christians to live at peace ;”{{ 
and as when the Emperor Frederic, instructing his son Conrad in the regal duties, 
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Poition, a contemporary writer deplores the calamities which followed ited leath, 
which took place in 586, at the castle of Chisegius. “ Woe to us who have 
sinned,” he exclaims, “ who did not deserve to have any lepersacew aaa 
O daughters of Jerusalem | O daughters of peace! O churches of Aquitai 
weep for Gaufrey, who gave you such abundance of peace! O ye sons of t 
churches of Aquitaine, weep for him by whose industry you were enabled to pass 
your time in quietness and charity, by whose desire of love and peace you were — 
filled with the delights of wisdom, and made to enjoy the fruits of learning ; and ; 
above all, you, O monastic flock of this monastery, weep, because you have lost 
him who filled you with all good ; but weep not so as to make it appear that you 
had placed your hope in him, for it is written, ‘ Maledictus homo qui spem suam ~ 
ponit in homine et carnem brachium suum ;’ but so weep as if you mourned that 
peace should have perished by hisedeath, and as if you would never, as is most _ 
just, forget his soul.” His body was brought to the monastery with great lamen- ; 
tation of all the people, and buried in the chapter, but in the year following, it was 
removed into the church, and placed ina tomb before the high altar. The 
monastery remained unfinished, for he had intended to have built two towers in . 
front of the church, and he had already begun to build the third over the choir, — 
Every day a mass is sung for him. In all the hours between the Psalms, the ; 
De profundis is said for him, his anniversary is celebrated with all the solemnity 
of a chief festival, for on the Vigil after Vespers, we sing the Placebo and Dirige, _ 
with the lessons and responses for the dead, and the next day a solemn mass is 
sung, and we all offer.”+ | What sons of peace were Count Gerald as deseribed by — : 
St. Odo, the abbot of Cluny.t and that Thibaud I1., count of Champagne, the — 
intimate friend of St. Bernard, the protector of Abeilard, the advocate of all good 

monks, whose cause he always made his own, seeking to appease their enemies, — 
and that Raoul de Nesle, styled the good count of Soissons, who had such a reputa- 
tion that it extended to Rome ; so that in 1216, Honorius II. wrote to him, saying, — 
that “ he was to give example asa light on a candlestick.” Stephen, count of Blois, — 
renowned for his exploits inthe Holy Land, obtained the title of the Wise and the — 
Pacific.§ Garsius Sanctius, duke of Arragon, was surnamed the Trembler, because ' 
though an intrepid hero in battle against the Moors, yet whenever he foresaw 
future wars he used to tremble, which did not prevent him from winning im- 
mortal glory, during the twenty-eight years of his reign.|| Amedée VIII., the — 
first duke of Savoy, created by the Emperor Sigismond in 1416. passed all his life 


* Chronic. Sicilia 24, ap. id. x. 
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in reconciling princes who were at war with each other, making peace either in 
~ Ttaly or in France, torn by bloody discords, and, finally, becoming the pacifica- 
tor of the Church, and restoring the peace of the spiritual society. Of the 
- “mighty dukes of Tuscany and Spoleto, Donizo the Benedictine says, 


“ Pacis amatores, fortes sunt atque leones ; 
et). Hi pacem veram cum prosperitate tenebant ; 
Lr Fortes, et grandes velut essent quippe gigantes,”* 


Hugo, the pacific duke of Burgundy, discerned the true source of temporal peace, 
for, in founding the canonical church of St. Mary and St. John at Dijon, he 
_ preseribed that all future dukes should signalize their elevation to that dignity, 
. by repairing thither and saluting the canons, in order that, beginning by such 
~ aholy and pious work, all other actions might succeed prosperously with the 
Lord for their Author, and that they should guard that church as a resting-place 
for their souls ; so that, as other places are preserved for the sake of the body, 
_ this should be for the sake of their mind.+ 
| ~ Wibald, abbot of Corby, had written to Henry, count of Salmes, in 1153, to 
: complain of the multiplied rapines committed by the count’s men against the 
men of the monastery of Stavelo, and the reply of that nobleman shows how 
worthy he was of ranking among the pacific. “ Henry, count of Salmes, to 
_ Wibald the abbot. ‘ Quidquid amicus amico.’ I rejoice to hear of your coming, 
in hopes that vou will re-establish peace between my men and yours ; for though 
your men, or rather your adversaries, endeavor to break the bond of our friend- 
ship, thank God it remains whole. It would be long to relate the injuries of which 
both parties accuse each other. I leave to your diligent and discreet dispensa- 
tion the task of terminating these differences. You know that my castle of Sal- 
mes, and all things that I possess in peace or war, are ever ready to serve you as 
well as myself. Absent or present, you wish to preserve my honor as well as 
your own.” 
_- Archduke Ladislaus of Poland, in the thirteenth century, is described as “a 
bumble man and lover of quiet.’”? Iu the same age, Archduke Leopold of Aus- 
tria, who founded Lilienfeld in 1206, is mentioned as being adorned with the triple 
grace of princely splendor, chivalrous heroism, and Christian mildness. Of St. 
Henry, while only duke of Bavaria, we read that “ he ruled the people pacifically, 
and extended peace.”§ The nobles of Thuringia, during the reign of Duke Lewis, 
husband of St. Elizabeth, are described as imitating his example. “ The nobles 
then were true and pacifie.”|} Lord Otacher, founder of the great monastery of 
Garsten in Upper Austria, is described in the chronicles of that house as a man 
very memorable, a worshipper of peace, and Jover of justice. He it was who re- 
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ceived and held out a hand to Conrad, archbishop of Salzbourg, who had be Vines on- 
cealed many days in the woods and mountains, flying persecution, when | > came : 
to him, which no other prince dared to do.* Albert III., duke of Austria, st ire 
named Cum Trica, was a man of peace, and a lover of the divine worship, brave — 
and glorious, too, in arms, as was proved in his deeds against the ae i. 
against oppressors of the poor, and disturbers of the public peace ; as when, in— 
1388, he attacked Rorer of Lostain in his deemed-impregnable castle in Styria, 
and contrived to take it, when he razed it to the ground, to punish him for having 
interrupted and imprisoned the mighty barons, Goldeckler and Velber, ou their 
return from Salzbourg. Loved and venerated he was by his subjects on account 
of his humility, fear of God, modesty, and prudence, and for having governed the _ 
people committed to him, with all justice and truth, in peace unto the end. On | 
his death-bed he charged his son, Duke Alvert IV., to govern his subjects pacifi- 
cally.t Philip, duke of Burgundy, was surnamed the Good, as Gerardus Navi- — 
omagus says, in consequence of his wonderful charity and love of peace.t Gode- 
fried, duke of Bouillon, uncle ofthe great Godfrey, is commemorated in the 
abbeys of the Ardennes as the great preserver of peace. His death before the 
castle of Flarding was tearful to all Lorraine ; for justices and peace prevailed 
under him to a degree beyond what could be remembered by men of his time.* j 
The rhythm on the murder of Charles, the good count of Flanders, contains these 


lines :— 
“Te exhorrebant impii, | 


Amabant pacis filii.”’] 4 


The blessed Be.nard Margrave of Baden, in the middle of the fifteenth century, — 
one of the most accomplished princes of his time, evinced such zeal and abilityin — 
maintaining peace in his territories amidst all the troubles which agitated his 

neighbors, that he obtained the title of the Solomon of Germany. Hyenceslaus, — 
duke of Bohemia, in the time of Henry the Saxon, followed the pacific king so — 
closely, that he used to go secretly by night to the forests, and bear wood on his 
own shoulders to the doors of widows and poor people, and leave it there.§ The 5 
short announcements of the death of such men are still made to proclaim their — 
ruling passion. Thus we read :—‘“ In 1339, the most mild Otho, duke of Aus. 
tria, Styria, and Carinthia, passed from this life.’** In a northern chronicle we h 
read that, in 1482, died William, duke of Brunswick, a most pacifie prince ; and q 
that in 1483 died Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, another propagator of peace.tf St. 7 
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Leopold, the pious marquis of Austria, governed a people then, by long custom 
of nature ferocious, with such gentleness that he seemed only appointed to serve 
them an example of all peaceful virtues. So in the beautiful bull of Pope Inno- 
cent VIII., which announced his canonization, it is stated that during the forty 
years in which he ruled Austria, in those times so disturbed by the contestations 
of Henry and his sons, and afterwards by those of the fourth Henry and Lothaire, 
while all Germany was filled with war, and flames, and devastation, he admin- 
istered all things with the utmost justice, humility, and tranquillity ; and while 
other lands were deluged with blood he preserved the province of Austria, com- 
mitted to him in peace, for which he has gained from highest God the recom- 
pense of eternal peace. In the ancient sequence for his festival we read,— 


‘* Sumpsit felix et in terra 
Prolem venustissimam 
Pace fruens, sine guerra 
Formam gessit optimam.”* 


Rudolf, son of Albert, duke of Austria, is described in another enronicle in these 
few words: “a lover of virtue and of peace :’f and to Albert an old chronicle 
applies the words of Solomon. “ Omnes semite illius pacifice.”{ | Charles the 
Good, duke of Savoy, is represented in the histories of that nation as a pacific 
prince, ruling over a peaceable people. In the chronicles of Italy we have many 
and glorious examples. ‘ The great Lord James of Carrara,” says one, “was a 
sincere lover of peace. He did all things wisely, so that he preserved Padua in 
peace and justice, and had peace with all men. In 1350, when he died, the grief 
of the people was extreme. Then, in the general assembly, a voice cried, ‘O 
Padua, holy city, arise, and receive the successors of the great James, who, by 
reason of their relationship to him, and of his example, will cause you to see good 
and peaceful days.’ ”§ 

“ When the Lord Canis the great of Verona was dying,” says another, “ he 
called his nubles into the cathedral church, and there gave the dominion of Pa- 
dua to the Lord Marsilus of Carrara, who refused it, saying, that Padua should 
be under the dominion of the house of La Scala : yet, fearing lest the mind of 
the sick man should be disturbed, he accepted it.”|| Afterwards, in 1337, this 
prince said before the assembled people of Padua, and in presence of the embas- 
sadors of Venice and Florence, “ the Lord knows truly that not for my sake, but 
for that of the citizens who have chosen to give me this power, did I accept the 
dominion, and that it was in order that peace and justice, and rest, might be 
granted to every one.” In 1329, Azo Visconti, Lord of Milan, migrated to 
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Christ, a man full of faith and all devotion, for he left aa dine 
than any other that ever died in Lombardy, and he died with ‘a | 
tears, after receiving all the sacraments, that he seemed to surpass monks ; a 
the clergy and people, and all Lombardy, mourned for him ; nor is it strange; _ 
for thongh a young man, not more than thirty-seven, he was the father ofall the 
religious orders, a lover of peace, and of making concord, sweet in speech, beyond 
measure mild in voice and countenance, most prudent, generous, just, and — 


5 


chaste.* He had no war in his time, and loved not war, says another.+ ‘% 
The noble Luchinus Visconti, his brother, succeeded him. No one ever bet- 
ter preserved justice and peace; his heart was constant and his word firm: he | 
heard diligently every day the cau-es of poor women, and fed thirty poor persons 
daily at his table. In general, the house of the Visconti had many laudable 
qualities ; the first is, that they were not men of blood, but always they gave life | 
to their mortal enemies ; they were warlike but never cruel against persons, fort 
it was scarcely ever bind that they committed an act of violence against any one, ; 
They were devout ; they honored the religious, and they had the royal disposi- 
tion of being sweet in speech, and prone to the reconciliation of enemies} As — 
long as John Galeaz de Visconti lived, all Lombardy was preserved by him in 
peace and tranquillity.§ Peter de Castelleto, a hermit of St. Augustin, preaching “7 
his funeral sermon, after describing his great charity and proneness to forgive, as 


1 


seeking peace with all men, exclaimed, ‘O noble Bologna, mother and nurse of 4 
learning, long time wearied with blood and slaughter, didst thou seek peace and — 
rest without finding them ; but under the wings of this prince thou hadst tranquil- 
lity.” It was his last prayer, that he might see peace in the church and in the 
empire, at least in Italy, or at least in Lombardy. Many cities and towns had 
wished to militate caine him, but he not being a greedy invader of the property — 
of others, rejected them, being contented with what was his own.|| The illustrious 
Lord Pinus Ordelaffi, of Forli, was at all times a most mild and placable ruler, © 
every ready to forget his injuries, and extend grace to all who sought it, so that — 
he was praised and loved, not alone by the exiles, whom he permitted to return 
to their country, and to whom he restored their property, but by all the people. 
This excellent prince restored and built many fortresses in order to defend the 
people, and preserve them in peace. He it was who constructed also that beauti- 
ful palace in Forli, which was adorned with such noble columns and terraces, that 
it seemed a paradise of pleasure, as also many churches, and nearly all the greater 
edifices of Forli, through love for the city and its inhabitants, In MccccLXXxIt 
he accomplished another great work ; for a great difference and quarrel having 
long existed between the communes of Foropompilii and of Bertinorii, which led 
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_ for many ages to litigations and controversies, and great injuries, even to homi- 
cide, while many were disputing respecting their boundaries, and since every year, 
especially in the season of harvest and vintage, these cruel scenes were repeated, 
at length, by the piety of the Lord Pinus, with the aid of the reverend bishop of 
_. Arezzo governor of Cesena, and Bertenosio for Pope Sixtus, with great labor, it 
. was decided that thenceforth there should be no more such disputes, and so by 
God’s grace, all the parties ratified the agreement with love, and peace, and tran- 
quillity.* | We owe great and immortal thanks to Christ,” says another histo- 
rian, “ who willed that our city should be governed by John Bentivoglio IT., who 
has preserved Bologna from war, and not only from calamity, bunt even the fear 
of calamity. Though the forces of two potent kings were not far removed, no 
invasion of our territory has taken place. Many of our citizens entertained 
deadly hatred against each other, but by his grave discourses they have been 


brought to lay aside their animosity, and to contract alliances as a bond of love. 


These things are divine, and must be commemorated in our annals.”+ In 1330, 
Taddeo de Pepoli was made lord of Bologna, and we read he well deserved the 
honor, for he preserved the state in unbroken peace, and even his enemies ad- 
mitted that in the world there had never been a more just Lord. Again, it was 
a fine testimony which Thomas de Campo Fregoso, doge of Genoa, could bear to 
his own government in 1404, when, in answer to Philip Angelo, duke of Mi- 
Jan, who said, “that he sought only a lasting peace, but that in consequence of 
the conduct of the Genoese, he must declare open war,” he replied, ‘* we have en- 
deavored all our life to live pacifically with all Christian princes.”{ But it 
is above all in the Venetian chronicles that we find the greatest examples of this 
kind. The government of Venice was, indeed, generally praised for its giving 
rest to the people, and for endeavoring to keep them, as far as possible, remote 
from a warlike disposition. 

“Suppose that you live under a republic well instituted,” says Cardan, “ such 
as that of tne Venetians, what have you to fear? there good men can live happily.”’|| 
Bessarion, patriarch of Constantinople, making a donation of his library to that 
city, in a letter to the senate, assigns for his reason, that there he can find rest 
on every side for his mind, as being a state that imparts the utmost security, lei- 
sure, concord, and tranquillity, being governed with wisdom and moderation, in 
a spirit of gravity, unity, and goodness.§ The portraits of the doges which we 
find in the original histories, present an astonishing series of great pacific men. 
Let us hear the chronicles. Felix Cornicula, master of the army, began to gov- 
ern Venice in 738. This humble and pacific man recalled to peace the, Venetians, 
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who were at discord.* The Doge Maurice, in 764, in oodaanitiorated tog: Andrew 
Dandoli, as having reconciled the citizens to each other, and kept peace.t Ursus, — 
created doge in 864, a man of much piety and wisdom, and a lover of peace, re~ _ 
stored the sweetness of tranquillity between the Venetians and the Frioulians.t. 
John Particiacus, in 887, refused the dukedom of Venice, but at the prayers of 
the people permitted himself to be enthroned in the palace, in order to appease — 
the popular clamor. Six months after, when the commotion had subsided, he 
persuaded the people to provide another doge, and then returned to his own — 
house.§ Petrus Tribunus succeeded him. “ Many,” says Dandoli, “ write that — : 
he was wicked, and for his demerits slain by the people, but this is an error, as 
we have found in authentic writings, which attest that he was a wise, pacific, and 
benign man, and that he died a natural death.”|| How dear peace was to Ursus — 
Particiacus II., was proved by his abdicating in 932, when he entered the mon- — 
astery of St. Felix de Amianes, He was a lover of justice and holiness.§ — Pe- 
trus Urseolus, created in 976, from his boyhood studied only how to please God. 
He feared to accept the dignity af doge, when elected by the people, lest by the 
ambition ef secular honor he should lose his desire of sanctity. At length, the — 
people being importunate, he accepted it for the good of the republic.** Of — 
the manner in which he renounced the world and became a monk, after reigning 
two years and twenty days, I shall speak in the next book. Aureo Mastropetro, q 
elected in 1178, after reigning fourteen years, left the world, and took the relig- 
ious habit in the monastery of the Holy Cross.++ When Pietro Ziano, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his government, had resigned and retired to his own house, 
the voices of the electors were divided for a successor. To prevent discord, there- 
fore, it was determined to make choice between the two by lot, when James Teu- — 
polo was raised to the dukedom, After three days, he went to visit his predeces- 
sor, lying in bed, who on account of his family, and the unusual mode of his — 
election, despised him ; but the new doge practised a pacific duty, took no notice 
of the insult, and returned to the palace.t{ Marco Cornario, elected in 1365, was 
a most wise jurisconsult, and an eminent lover of peace. He procured rest for 
the island of Crete, which rebels, from their impregnable mountain-tops, had 
long disturbed.§§ In 1367, Andrew Contareno was created doge against his will, _ 
To avoid being elected on the vacancy occurring, he tried many expedients ; 
among others, that of withdrawing from the city ; but though removed from the 
eyes of the electors, his approved virtue was present to their minds, On being 
created, he endeavored to reject the dignity, but, conquered by the supplications 
of the city, he humbly accepted it. This doge was greatly Catholic, and skilled | 
in the divine page, a lover of justice and of the republic, and he proved himselfa 
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_ gealous worshipper of peace. Though the Tergestini, who were anciently under 

the ducal dominion, had committed great injuries against the honor of the Vene- 
- tians, killing the captain of the galley deputed to guard Istria, and perpetrating 

other insupportable acts, yet he piously spared them, and was content with their 
promising to erect in their solemnities in the public place the standard of St. 
Mark, which by ancient covenant they were bound to receive at the creation of 
a new doge, and to send the murderers to Venice. This duke, abhorring the 
shedding of Christian blood, never made war, excepting for the sake of peace.* 
Michael Mauroceno, created in 1382, a man greatly Catholic, solicitously 
watched to the maintenance of peace.+ Antonio Venerio, elected in 1383, dili- 

gently studied to preserve peace. This doge was a worshipper of peace, and all 
his endeavor was to preserve his reign with honor free from warlike acts.” But 
enough of these great names. Heroic acts of self-renouncement, the absence of 
ambition unequivocally manifested, an intention expressly directed to the ful- 
filment of the Christian law,—such are the indications in ancient. Catholic 
histories, of the sincerity with which men loved peace, 

As a conclusion to these researclies, let us visit for a moment the cloisters of 
the middle age, where there is mention of those who sleep in dull cold marble : 
for one should never leave such a subject, without hearing testimony of this kind. 
So again, let us talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 

In the monastery of St. John, in Stams, in Carinthia, we find the tomb of its 
founder, Meinhard, duke of Carinthia, who died in 1295. On which are these 
lines : 

**Heu ! Meinhart, actor pacis litisque subactor, 
Ceenobii factor liujus, pius et benefactor, 


Qui similem nescit, Dux et comes bic requiescit, 
Quem Fratres isti deplorant pectore tristi.”§ 


On the tomb of John Galeazo Visconti, duke of Milan, are these lines : 


‘Nec fuit in totis Europe finibus umquam, 
Aptior imperiis Princeps ; nec sanctior alter 
Religione fuit, nec pacis amantior illo. 

Hic erat, unde quies magnorum certa laborum 
Italie speranda foret duce lta sub isto. 
Namque videbatur coelo demissus ad unum 
Natus, ut in Latiis componeret aurea terris 
Secula, et afflicto tandem daret otia mundo.” | 


On the tomb of Philip, brother of Charles the Bald, duke of Burgundy, we find 
this line : | 


** Preelia quod gessit, non sua culpa fuit."J 


* Raphagni Caresini Continuat. Chron. And. Dand. ap. id. xii. + Id. ¢ Id. 
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lh the abbey of Charlieu, in the diocese of Besancon, gt ep 
some counts of Burgundy and seigneurs de Chauvirey, Dom Martene found at: 
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“* Pacem dilexit. Pax sit eterna sibi.”+ r 
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The inscription on the tomb of Charles the Bald, in the Mantuacensian monas- 
tery, attested his placid government ; and that over the grave of William IT., — 
king of Sicily, contains these words : “ He wasa worshipper of peace and justice, — 
and with all his strength he es the holy apostolic see against its enemies.” — 
The epitaph on the Emperor Louis" IT. in the church of St. Ambrose, at Milan, © 
attested his having ruled the kingdom with a firm and pacific breast. 

That on Pepin, king of Italy, was thus : 


** Rex bonus et placidus, nulli pietate secundus, 
Jure alios rexit rex bonus et placidus.” 


Mark the beautiful epitaphs which attest the pacific character of some princes _ 
of the Longobards at Beneventum. On the tomb of Arichis, who died in 787, we — 


read, 
** Solicite gratiam pacis servavit amator, 


Ornasti patriam doctrinis, moenibus altis 
Heu mibi quam subito perierunt omnia tecum 
Gaudia, prosperitas, paxque quiesque simul!” 


On that of Sico, 
‘* Pacificus, mitis, prudens, sanctusque, suavis.” 
On that of Radelchis, 


‘* Nobilis et prudens, justus, patiensque, benignus, 
Pacificus, verax, mitis, et aptus erat.” 


On that of Radelcar, 7 ] 


*« Tutamen patrie, spes, requiesque fuit ; 
Fortia Francorum sedavit regna, suosque 


Confines vinxit undique pacis ope.”$ igi , 
We find testimony of the same kind in the ancient calendars of ein i 


Chronic. Turonense, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. t. v. + Voyage lit. de Deux Bened. 141. . 
t Sicilia Sacra, i. § Ap. Murat. Rer. It. Seript. ii. 310. 





“churches, in which are inscribed the obits of benefactors. ‘Thus in oue of these 
we read, | 


_ 
aa 





“‘ Obiit Gofridus, clarus consilio, amicus pacis.” 


** Obiit Adelelmus, nobilis miles, et humilis.”* 


But it will be said, granting that the number of pacific rulers was immense, 


still the middle ages were pre-eminently ages of war and desolation. We have 


- 





seen the extraordinary circumstances which then existed, to cause the disorders, 
which I have not sought to extenuate or conceal : but to the objections founded 
en such facts, we can find a sufficient answer in the words of St. Augustin, to 
the pagans of his time. “There are many,” he says, “ who now calumniate 
Christian times, and impute the evils which are in the state, to Christ, and the 
good, not to Christ, but to its fate: whereas, on the contrary, if they had any just 
thoughts, the eruel and hard things which are suffered from enemies, they should 
ascribe to that Divine Providence which corrects and amends by wars the cor- 
rupt manners of men, and exercises by such afflictions the just and laudable life 
of mortals, before it transfers them to a better; while they should ascribe to 
Christian times the good, which is so contrary to what would have followed from 
the natural order of barbarous wars, and acknowledge that they owe to the name 
of Christ, even their own preservation. Whatever of devastation, slaughter, 
pillage, fire, and affliction was committed in these times, was done after the cus- 
tom of wars; but what was done in a new manner, “quod autem more novo 
factum est,” that barbarous ferocity should appear mild, that vast  basilicas 
should have served as a safe asylum for a conquered people—this, by every 
one who is not blind, must be aseribed to the name of Christ and to Christian 
times.”’+ 

“ Never was there, and never will there be rest to mortals,” says Cardan, 
“but vet compare what happens to you vow, with the state of things in the time of 
Polybius, and these are wreathes of roses: those might truly be called calamities ; 
nothing was safe to them. Slaughter without cause, slavery, plunder, all was a 
jest. Add to this, that we have the contemplation of an eternal and happy 
life, which to them was unknown,”{ The second Punic war in Italy, Spain, and 
Sicily, consumed above fifteen hundred thousand men, in less than seventeen years. 
The civil war of Cesar and Pompey three hundred thousand men ; that of Bru- 
tus, and Cassius, and Sixtus Pompeius, was still more bloody. Caius Cesar 
boasted that he had caused the death of one million one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand men in battle. Pompey the Great wrote in the temple of Minerva, that 
he had defeated and slain at one time, one hundred and eight~-three thousand ; 


* Martyrolog. Eccles. Autissiodor. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vi. 
+ De Civ. Dei, i. 1. 7 t Hieron. Card. de Vita, propria, Lib. ii. ¢. 45. 
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Quintus Fabius destroyed one hundred and ten thousand Gauls ; Caius Mar 
two hundred thousand of the Cimbri; Mithridates by one epistle ca | 
death of eighty thousand Roman citizens, dispersed through Asia. What wee 






the battles of the middle ages to these, or, until the wars of the false reformation — 


began, what their horrors compared to these horrors? Besides, after all, the ex- 


tent to which wars prevailed in the middle ages, has been greatly exaggerated. 
After the coming of the Desired of all people, often and during long intervals, 
peace was established under these meek and holy monarchs, who reigned in safety 
and in bliss. Hein whom they trusted spoke peace to the nations, and his power 
was from sea to sea. In the historical dialogue of the Scotch monastery at 
Vienna, the boy who elicits the information says towards the end, “ you have 
related many wars and other evils which occurred in the time of your youth. 
Pray did not some good happen during the same?” To whom the old man re- 
plies, “ yes, more good than evil did befall.”* 

Muratori, after censuring the absurd disdain with which the grammarians 
treated all monuments of the middte ages, adds these words, “ during these times 
there was an abundant population, and no difficulty to find genius of the first order ; 
the fields were cultivated ; commerce, and peace, and riches, were not wanting.” + 
Fauriel concludes from incidental passages in the exhortation to the judges by 
Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, in the ninth century, that the cities of Gaul were far 
from being completely devastated by the wars of the barbarians, that there was an 
abundant circulation of Italian and Arabic money, that foreign merchandize was 
not wanting, that commerce and industry, and the arts of peace had not ceased, 
even amidst those dreadful invasions.t If such was the worst epoch, the ex- 
aggeration of modern writers on this subject must be extreme. Truly it would 
be difficult for them to prove, that at any period of the middle ages, the evil over- 
powered the good, the wicked had dominion over the just, the earth was more 
free to the violent than to the peaceful, or cruelty more safe than innocence. The 
ancient histories abound with passages attesting the peace which prevailed. 

Of Italy, in the time of Theodoric, we read, that such peace and security 
reigned, that merchants travelled without molestation ; gold and silver were as 
safe in the open fields, as within the walls ofa city. No town then had gates, 
so that men could pass in or out at all hours as they wished.§ How interesting 


to decipher testimonies of this kind in these fragments of Langobardie inscrip-_ 


tions, like that upon a stone dug up in the sixteenth century in Modern commem- 
orating a foundation made by Luitprand, on which could be read, 


“Hic ubi insidie prius parabantur, 
Facta est securitas ut pax servetur. 
Sic virtus altissimi fecit Loncibard. 


* Senatorium Dialog. Hist. ap. Pez. Script. Rer. Aust. ii. ¢ Antiq. Ital. tom. i. Preefat 
¢ Hist. de la Gaul Mérid. iii. 495 $ Muratori Antiq. Ital. diss. xxiii. 
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_ Tempore tranquillo et florentiss. 
Omnes ut unanimes, ... Ple. . is princ.”* 





Agatha, the scholastic who flourished under Justinian L, speaking of the 
Franks, says, “among their other virtues, I greatly admire the mutual concord 
and justice which they entertain amongst themselves.” Under them, as under 
the Longobards, Italy enjoyed constant internal peace.t During the reign of the 
Carlovingian kings, and the empire of the Franks, which lasted about one hundred 
years, Lombardy, says James Malvecius, another old historian, enjoyed 
happy tranquillity. There was no violence then, no oppression, no schism, but 
the people were nourished in justice and joy. Then men used to sweeten their 
labors with cheerfulness of heart, and then were heard on all sides those songs in 
praise of kings and royal maidens, which, in my days, the rustic youths delight 
to sing.t 

Landulfus senior, describing the Italians of his age in 1085, says, “ Charity, 
which covers the multitude of sins, as a mother nourishes them, abounding in all 
good things. The life of men without incursions of wars, or invasions of nations, 
or movement of enemies, passed in pleasure, and their manners were pure from lust, 
so that the race of inhabitants was perfect and without deformities. The times 
were pacific, happy, delightful, full of love, and salubrious.”§ During two hun- 
dred years, while Germany and France continued under the same kings, Thur- 
gau enjoyed an uninterrupted peace, which the rude sons of Louis-le-Débonnaire 
were the first to break. Nor was it alone the people of this region who had rest, 
as if Spartans among Greeks.||_ Peace might be interrupted elsewhere, but it was 
ever quick to rise again and flourish. “It is wonderful how his father, King 
Henry,” says the biographer of Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, “came to such 
serenity of peace, after finding all parts of the kingdom in confusion, from the cruel 
invasion of the Danes, Sclavonians, Hungarians, and the efforts of domestic foes ! 
By his fortitude and benignity he repressed the one, and appeased the other.’ 
“Tn the time of William,” says William of Jumiage, speaking of the Conqueror, 
“the inhabitants of Normandy enjoyed peace and repose, and all held the serv- 
ants of God in great respect. All the great rivalled each other in building 
churches on their domains, and in enriching the monks who should pray to God 
for them.”** “ King Henry, who succeeded William Rufus,” says Orderic Vi- 
talis, “ governed during thirty-five years in peace and prosperity. In his time 
the church of God increased in riches and honors for the greater glory of God. 
This is attested by the monks and. clerks, who gained so much in numbers, by 
the hermits who cultivate the deepest recesses of the forests, and who rejoice to 


* Ap. Muratori Antiq. xxi. Ital. diss. + Ap. id. D. xxiii. 
¢ Jacob. Malvecii. Chronic. Brixianum. Dist. v. c. 22. ap. Murat. xiv. 
§ Hist. Med. tom. iv Rer., Ital. Script. Ildefons von Arx Geschichte des S, Gallen, i. 64 


| Thueyd. i. 70, § Vita Brunonis 4 Ruotgero ap. Leibnitz. Script. Bruns. 
** Hist. Norm. Lib. vii. 22. 





crimes. At this time a great number of new an and oratories, awd 4 

cloisters of convents, were built in the English villages, All the religious orders 
enjoying peace and prosperity, applied within and without, to suanifoet i nei oe 
zeal in the worship of Almighty God. In the fervor of their devotions, the 
faithful demolished the ancient churches which had been built under Edgar, 
Edward, and other kings, in order to carry them to greater perfection in height 


and magnitude, and elegance of workmanship, for the greater glory of the 
Creator.”* 


Froissart says of the time when the Black Prince invaded it, that the country 
of Carcassop, Narbonne, and Toulouse, was rich ; and that its good and simple peo- 
ple did not know what war was, having never before witnessed it.t “ In the time 
of Otho,” says an old writer, “ there was throughont the whole of Germany the ut- 
most peace and security, so that all men wondered how even in his absence such 
peace could be maintained.”t{ In"fact, a golden age began with Otho the Great, 
the son and husband of saints; for Matilda his mother, Editha his first, and 
Adelheid his second wife, were all three canonized, and ended with Otho ITI. 
surnamed the Wonder of the World, and Henry II. who merited the title of the 
saint. This period saw the deliverance of Europe, the restoration of the Church 
from its injuries, the conversion of the Hungarians, Moravians, Bohemians, Poles, 
and Danes. Then flourished the holiest bishops, the most learned men, the most 
eminent schools. Peace and prosperity, with renown, were simultaneously ob- 
tained.§ The local historians of the middle ages speak with delight of the peace 
enjoved by cities. “In few words,” says one in 1310, “I will relate what I 
have seen in the marshes of Treviso. Padua is free: full of infinite riches, 
adorned with towers and other delicate edifices. Strangers come to it from divers _ 
parts, as to an asylum. It is splendid with wise men, doctors in every liberal 
art, and religious men ; and to conclude in brief, many bodies of saints are buried 
there, by whose prayers God has preserved Padua in peace for the last fifty yeurs, 
ever since the death of Ezzelino.”|| Jannotius Manetti, Prefect of Pistoia, in 
the beginning of his history of that state, appeals to all the citizens to witness the 
peace and prosperity which they enjoy under him ; adding, “-for with this mind 
and resolution we undertook the government, that all our efforts should be di- — 
rected to promote the public and private welfare, and moreover, the gratification 
of Almighty God, whom above all others we should desire to gratify ; and hence 
our success seems wonderful to all, especially in that province, where party-factions | 
had so long flourished.”*" Petrarch, addressing Thomas, of Messana, says, “ that 


*Lib. x. + Liv. iii, 104. t Fragam. Hist. in Uristis. 

§ Hock. Gerbert und sein Jahrhundert, 35. 

| Hist. Cortusiorum de Novit. Padus, Lib. i. xi. ap. Murat. Rer. It, Script. xii. 
§{ Hist. Pistoriens ap. Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xxix. 
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Bin live unaera king in such sweet and delightful peace, that they seek neither 
the fortune of Alexander, nor the ardor of Romulus, nor the magnificence of 


2 Ancus.”* Moreover, in earlier times, at the most disturbed epoch; there were 
always some territories where, under pacific lords, the children of peace could find 
tranquillity. Thus under Fulco the good, count of Anjou, we read that the 
people enjoyed such peace and prosperity, that crowds of peasants flocked from 
all sides to live in that region. This was the count who used to go into the choir 
with the monks and sing matins ; and who on the festival of St. Martin, in win- 
ter, after receiving the communion, while returning to his place in the choir, felt 
' slightly indisposed, and presently expired in the arms of the clerks. But we 
must attend to the facts of a new order, to which St. Augustin alludes, as being 
so contrary to the ordinary events of wars, and which he ascribes to the Chris- 
tian religion, Such was the conduct of the barbarians in the fifth century, spar- 
ing Toulouse, which offered so rich a prey, at the prayers of Exupére, its bishop. 
Such was the Church, becoming an immense asylum for the conquered, the Ro- 
mans, and the serfs, and for the conquerors who fled into it, from the tumult of 
the barbaric life, and the violence of their own passions: for the serfs mounted 
; to the priesthood, along with the sons of kings and dukes. The little and the 
1 great met together in Jesus Christ, while vast donations transterred the land from 
: profane uses, to enrich pacific men, poor men, and serfs.+ Such, again, was the 
P peace eujoyed by that vast multitude, conmemorated by the Church, who won- 
derfully pursued their way, keeping the divine commands, that they might be 
4 found uninjured amidst the mighty waters. After citing the constitutions of 
Rikhulf, bishop of Soissons, in 889, an historian of that city says, “these inno- 
; cent exhortations to assiduity in the ecclesiastical duties, seem dictated amidst the 
a most profound peace, and form a singular contrast with the real situation of a 
a society, torn and disorganized to its centre.”{ He seems to forget that this pro- 
| found peace was a reality in the worst of times for men of good-will, because, as 
Pope Innocent IIT. says to an injured queen of France, “ patientibus patienter 
passio non est pati.” Of Wolfgang, Theodoric, abbot of Fulda in 1550, a con- 
temporary poet, sung, 


‘*_______hic tempora ferrea vidit : 
At miti vicit pectore triste malum.”§ 


After reading some modern historians of the middle ages, one would suppose 
that men were continually overwhelmed with a sense of present danger, and that 
they could not possibly have attended to any thing but their own deliverance. 
How contrary was the fact even when peace was most disturbed! “The great 
question which agitated the fourteenth century,” as Michelet observes, “ was not 
the wars of the English in France, the battles of Creci and Poitiers, but that of 


* Epist. iii..7. + Michelet, Hist. de France, i. 258.  ¢ Martin, [ist de Sissons, i. 362. 
§ Schannat, Hist. Fuldens, p. iii. 
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the Conception of the blessed Virgin.” = It was this miost tender and di 
doctrine which then engaged the public mind, as well as the greatest i —— a 
that dignified the human race, It is true, however, one cannot open the —s 
composed in times of real desolation, without a-tonishment at the interior peace — 
which must have been enjoyed, when men could translate the stubbornness of 
fortune into so quiet and so sweet a style. But the very phenomenon itself, of 
which St. Augustin speaks as formerly unprecedented, must be added also to 
these facts of our history ; for what was originally the transient result of an in- — 
voluntary impulse, was in the middle ages the permanent effect of legislation. 
Hear the law. ~ Let the man engaged in quarrel, find peace in the chureh, in 
his house, in going to the church and returning from it; and whoever shall break 
this peace, must pay nine times thirty solidi.”* Those who took sanctuary, 
might be seized, however, if they attempted to defend themselves by arms; and 
if killed in the porch with arms in their hands, the sanctuary wasnot violaied ; 
but with that exception the churches and monasteries were asylums for the inno- : 
cent during war, generally held inyiolate, until the invasions of the false re- | 
formers, who respected nothing. The barbarians had introduced the custom un- 
known in the time of the Romans, of habitually wearing arms. In 1032, the 
bishops of France, not content with prohibiting it, decreed that in future no one 1 
should shed the blood of any Christian: on which occasion many supposed that 
universal peace would be established ; but others, among whom was Gerhard, 
bishop of Cambray, argued that this was an unwise opinion, for thatth» race of 
combatants would ever exist among men, and that it was even necessary for the 
protection of those who prayed, and those who tilled the earth.t+ | 
If the total suppression of wars was impossible, still, however, much was done 
as an approximation towards peace, The Burgundian prelates obliged the barons 
of their duchy to swear, under pain of excommunication, to renounce all private 
wars of revenge. The interposition of the church in general caused a return of 
peace to many countries, as we shall see presently : but unquestionably the most 
remarkable of these new facts in relation to the mitigation of war, was the sus- 
pension of hostilities at stated times, of frequent recurrence for frighted peace = 
to pant, while men without disturbance might assist at the divine worship : for 
this was obtained through the influence of the clergy, that peaceful people, whose i 
life passed in a round of festivals and processions, and who only sought the inno- 
cent renown arising from their schools. The terms of one of the charges brought 
against Lonis-le-Débonnaire, “that, contrary to the Christian religion and to his 7 
vow, without any public utility or certain necessity, he ordered a general expe- 
dition during the season of Lent,”+ shows what was the general usage in that age. 


4 
* Lex Frision addit. Sap. tit. i. 
+ Hermanni Corneri Chron. ap. Eccardii Corp. Hist. Med. vi, ii. r 
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__~ Guido, bishop of Puy, in Velai, at the end of the tenth century was, however, 
the first who established the Treuga Dei, which was the origin of the great pro- 
vision for peace, emanating from Cluny in the following century. The council of 
Clermont decreed that the truce of God should be observed during all the festivals 
and their vigils of St. Mary, and those of the apostles, as also from the Sunday be- 
fore the beginning of Leut, till sunrise on the Monday after the octave of Pentecost, 
and from sunset on the Wednesday before Advent, till the octave of the Epiphany, 
and every week from sunset on Wednesday till sunrise on Monday.* The fathers 
of the council in 1041, at which presided the archbishops of Arles and Avignon, 
thus speak: “‘ We beseech and conjure all you who fear God, and believe in him, 
and who are redeemed by his blood, to provide for the safety of your souls and 
bodies, and to follow the footsteps of God, having peace together, that you may 
deserve to possess with Him perpetual peace and rest. Receive, therefore, and 
hold inviolate that peace or truce which has been ordained, the merey of God in- 
spiring us, that from Wednesday evening till sunrise on Monday, there may be 
firm peace between all, and that during these four days and nights, every one may 
be secure to do what he chooses, delivered from all fear of enemies, observing the 

Thursday, through reverence of our Lord’s ascension, the Friday on account of 
his passion, the Saturday through veneration for his sepulture, and the Sunday to 
honor his resurrection.”+ In 1155, at the council of Soissons, King Louis VII. 
and many princes assembled, revived and swore to observe the truce of God in- 
violably, and that all the churches and their possessions, all laborers and mer- 
chants in all places, and all men of every condition, should have peace and full 
security. But, perhaps, the most interesting memorial for this institution is, the 
letter of Ives de Chartres, to all the people of his diocese enforcing its observance. 
“We ask and entreat,” he says to them, “ and by the authority of Jesus Christ 
we prescribe that, mindful of your salvation, at least, these four days, on which 
our Lord and Saviour more evidently worked the medicinal sacraments of our 
salvation, you will hold for pacific, and restrain your minds, tongues, and hands 
during them, from all injury. Every disciple of the Christian religion knows 
that on the fifth feria, our Lord Jesus celebrated his last supper and instituted it 
for ever, and then washed the feet of his disciples, and the sameday was betrayed, 
and on the same also in view of his disciples ascended into heaven, and in all 
things left us an example of peace; and that on the sixth feria, the first Adam 

was made of the earth, and the second Adam who came to redeem man, was made 
incarnate, and suffered, and thus restored peace to the world; and that on the 
seventh feria, God rested from all his work, to signify to us the future and eter- 
nal Sabbath of the just; that on the same day the flesh of Christ rested in the 
sepulchre, while his soul made war with hell, and brought back spoils from the 
ancient enemy ;—O Christian, redeemed with the blood of Jesus, be not ungrate- 


* Orderic Vital. Lib. ix. + Ap. Martene, Thus. Anecdot. tom. i. 





: resurrection 5 forall which and other retons, our ancestors decreed th 
pecially on these days, peace should be preserved, under grievous pe 
portioned to the quality and the crime of the violaters of peace ; ‘ad see | 
much is wanting to you of Christian perfection, when the days which shou 
devoted to celestial warfare, to the seeking of salvation, you compel to be 
to you to exercise malice, and to find death | See, bretliren, ia neitifoneil hould 
during three days cut his flesh with iron, or burn it with fire, or afflict it with any 
other torture, and should only rest during four days, would he not be tied by his — 
friends, and sent as a madman to physicians? How much more ought not one — 
who wounds his soul, to be bound with the chains of Christ, that he might cease 4 
from inflicting wounds on his soul, and might attend to its life! But sinceevery _ 
age is prone to evil from youth, and that perverse men loving the wages of sin’ 
rather than those of justice, rise up, like madmen against physicians, expecting — 
to hear better things of you and things nearer to salvation, we tolerate your im- 
perfection, we dissemble your impiety, and since iniquity abounding we are un- 
able to cure you perfectly, we would rather have you infirm and wounded than al- — 
together dead ; therefore, we entreat and command you to observe these days of — 
peace strictly.* 

Many instances might be given of the farther enforcement of this observance, 
In 1209, we find the Lord Milo, legate of the Holy See, saying to the barons of — 
France, “I prescribe that you observe amongst yourselves, the peace or truce as 
it has been enjoined on you.”+ But we must not remain longer here. The pas-— 
sages already cited, will justify the remark ofa recent author, that this institution, — 
the wisest and most humane on record, will be remembered to the honor of the 
Church, while human records exist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 






HO can ever meditate on the peace of men in communion with the 





a \ Ec church of God, without having in bis ears, “ut omnes unum sint,”* 
§ WW and the rest of that divine sentence not to be uttered by unhallowed lips, 
es the fulfilment of which constitutes so astonishing, so unprecedented a 
ae fact in history, the most glorious result, as well as the most abun- 
dant source of peace, both internal and external, possessed by the pa- 

cific in ages of faith? “ In the council of Nice the world had the first idea, and 
the first example of a society existing in different climates amidst local and pri- 
vate laws, and yet independent of the princes and societies amidst which it was 





placed, a people forming part of other nations, and yet isolated in the midst ot 


them, sending their deputies from all parts of the universe, to treat upon affairs 


which concerned only their moral life, and their relation with God.” Our ad- 
versaries remark “ this one great fact which characterizes the middle ages.” “ This 
fact,” say they, “is the unity of the Christian society, independent of all the di- 
versities of time, place, government, language, and origin. Singular phenomenon ! 
at the moment when Roman empire disappears, when the political union per- 


ishes, the religious union rises up, and the church proclaims the most perfect 


unity of its doctrine, and the universality of its law. Glovious and fruitful fact, 
which has rendered immense services to humanity, from the fifth to the thirteenth 
century.” Then after admitting that the unity of the church has maintained 
bonds between nations, and sentiments of a vast sympathy, they conclude that the 
result was, “the most extended and the purest idea which has ever rallied men, 
the idea of a spiritual society, for that is the philosophic name of the church, and 
the type which it has wished to realize.”{ Instead of the modern fashion of 
one nation witha variety of religions, there was then the spectacle of a variety of 
countries with one religion. As the church sings in her office of many martyrs, 
“one faith and one hope was in them.” Pass through all the kingdoms that ac- 
knowledge Christ, interrogate the first you meet in each, or even the dead, whose 
voice is graven on their tombs, and when you ask to what nation they belong, 
they will reply as the souls in purgatory said to Dante, who asked, “if any soul 
of Latium dwelt amongst them?’ “My brother ! we are each one citizens ot 
one true city.’’§ 

All generations, from the beginning of the church till the revolution of the 


* Joan. xvii. + Chateaub. Discours Hist. ii. 18. + Guizot, Cours d’Hist. § Purg. xiii. 
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habitations of Christians different, vet,” sav= Peter of Blois, “the socieby"a of 
charity under one pastor, Christ, makes them all one flock.”* “ Que oe 
cries Agobard, “ one hope, one charity, one will, one prayer for all men, of all 
nations, and all conditions, invoking one Father, seeking one sanctification, de~ 
mandingone kingdom. O celestial fraternity | O eternal concord ! O inseparable 
unity ! derived from one, and referred to one Author of all things, by whom the 
heavens rejoice, and the earth is gladdened! All are thus brethrea—the servant 
and his lord, the poor and the rich, the ignorant and the learned, the weak and 
the strong, the humble workman and the sublime emperor. No one disdains 
another, no one is puffed up, since there is one bread, one body of Christ for all, 
whether Aquitains or Longobards, Burgundians or Alamanns, serfs or free. 
All are citizens of the saints, and servants of God, who hath made all one, mak- 
ing peace, and reconciling us to Himself by his cross, evangelizing peace to those 
who were afar off, and to those who were near, so reducing all to one body, that 
they are to be called Christ, rathe®than Christians.”’+ ; 
The chief Sophist of Geneva, of the last century, accuses the Christian religion 
of not being sufficiently national. | Where religious unity is broken, the inhabi- 
tants of different countries are found sufficiently eager for claiming a nationality 
in the old pagan sense for themselves, and not slow disciples of Rousseau and 
the Abbé de Mablv, who were great advocates for exciting nations to regard each 
other with hatred ; but the fact undoubtedly is, that in ages of faith religion had 
so united all nations, that the very name to indicate separation was unknown, 
The precept which overthrew the system of national religions, changed the face of | 
the world. Unknown to all the sects of philosophy, without antecedent or ex- 
ample, it alarmed even the apostles themselves. It was not till after the third 
prodigy, that they obeyed it ; and St. Peter, after baptizing Cornelius, thought 
it necessary to justify himself by saying, “ what, was I to resist God?” During 
the middle ages the nation of each Christian was Christendom. “In every 
country,” as Michelet observes, “ the popedom encouraged institutions universal, 
which were not confined to a locality. The people in Spain, till the year 1820, 
had never heard the word nation in the modern pagan sense. They understood 
what was meant by Spain and Spaniards, but as the sophists complained, the 
Spanish nation was a phrase unintelligible to them.” So it was in every part of 
Europe, till those heretics rose up, through whose ill counsel in the world, no 
more one faith prevails, but each creed is to men of other nations understood by 
none. Europe was then disorganized, and as Saint Simon says, after describing 
the harmonious unity of all states in the middle ages, “ one half ofthe Europeans — 
emancipated themselves from the Papal chains, that is to say, broke theonly pro- 
litical bond which attached it to the great society.” 
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__ This absence of a spirit merely national, must not be mistaken for the neglect 
_ of any social duty. Thierry remarks that, “a few simple sentences in the old 
_ chronicles, transcribed neither by Mézeray, Velly, nor Anquetil, say more to the 
_ praise of the townsmen of the middle ages, than long pages, pompously 
repeating the words people and nation.”* The love of one’s country 
was held by the great doctors of the school, to be included in charity, and 
one of its chief gifts,t so that Dante speaks of “the charity of native land, that 
in his bosom wrought.”{ St. Thomas expressly says, “ that for his country’s 
safety, a good man should be willing to die,” and, in fact, never were there more 
glowing or pathetic examples of the power of that love, than during the middle 
ages. All its tenderness too was found. Peter of Blois, after twenty-six years 
spent in England, writing to Odo, bishop of Paris, to request that he may be re- 
called to France, that he may at least be buried in his native country, concludes 


with these lines: | 


‘* Me natale solum quadam dulcedine tangit : 
Semper et immemorem non sinit esse sui.”§ 


There is not wanting proof that this affection for the land of one’s birth shed a 
delightful influence over the manners of Catholic states. The people of Pavia in 
1330 are described as being affable and familiar to all persons: but if they meet 
with fellow countrymen in foreign parts, we are told that not only friends, but 
even enemies, whether of the city itself or of the surrounding towns and villages, 
receive each other with such benignity, that one might suppose they were beloved 
uterine brothers.|| ©The union of nations under the church favored this love, in- 
asmuch as it tended to strengthen all the charities of life, while on the other hand 
it did not exclude diversity of customs and laws. In the ninth century, the 
Romans were governed by the Roman law, the Frances by the Salic and Ripuarian, 
the Burgundians by the Burgundian, the Lombards by the Lombard, the Saxons 
by the Saxon law ; but notwithstanding this variety, the great principle of unity 
prevailed, for the canonical legislation was one and the same for all the people, 
and the religious society was essentially one. In England, the Mercian, Danish, 
and West Saxon laws simultaneously prevailed, until they were collected into 
one body of the common law by King Edward the Confessor, but all the while 
the union of faith no less existed : all countries were within the pale: “ the just 
were united in God,” as Gilles, of Rome, observes, “ while the whole kingdom 
of the evil, whatever may be their political or commercial bonds, is necessarily 
broken and dispersed ;”f since, as Tacitus remarks, “ faciliore inter malos con- 
sensu ad bellum quam in pace ad concordiam.”** For war alone they can associ- 
ate together, and like the Germans call each other brothers.t¢ There were no 


* Lettres sur l’Hist. de France, i. + St. Thom. de Regim. Prin. iii, 4.  ¢ Hell, xiv. 
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traits o! ‘character-in i scrtiners alee ‘ ~ - for, in fact, 
these sai cena at the bottom, vices. If — we find that — 
children are the same every where, It is evil customs that introduce in after 
these nationalities, which have so pernicious a tendency in estranging the inhabi- 
tants of one country from those of another, till they even contract the old Py 
thagorean notion, that the use of a foreign language is a thing to be condemned, _ 
and that no one should speak im any but his vernacular tongue. If we interro- _ 
gate religion, the type is likewise every where the same. Hence, at Rome, there _ 
is nothing peculiar or exclusive, which Romans only can admire ; because in. the — 
centre of Catholic unity it is the universal sense of enlightened Christians, which 
determines what is just and becoming, The consequences of this union of na- 
tions, though at times partially defeated, were upon the whole immense. In the 
first place it secured the world from the dangers of wars of opinion. There was 
one philosophy for all countries: so that in none was there a party sending 
armies from every side to impose its views of constitutions, or of moral wisdom. 
upon the people of other lands, a%4,was so lately seen in Portugal. No country 
had that qualification which Guizot ascribes to France, the feeling that it has a 
right to reign over the world, to govern facts, that it is called to reform and to 
regulate facts according to its own reason, “This,” he adds, “ is what Italy — 
” and he must know that all countries that were Catholic wanted it. 
England, France, Spain, or Germany, would have revolted with horror from the — 
idea of giving Europe a philosophic system, or any social amelioration, that was 
not identical or in harmony with the wisdom of the church, and the manners 
that were the consequences of faith. There was then no people insolently boast- 
ing that they could give law to Christendom, because the numbers of revolted 


spirifs would fly to aid them; and as I before observed, no minister of a state 





wants ; 


avowing that he had in his hand the slips of war, the impious of all climates, 
whom he could let loose in an instant, on the pacific. If we look at the troubles 
of France, in ancient times, we find that they were disorders which did not in- 
volve the question of the duty of maintaining this unity. 

The English wars with France were owing to a disputed succession : the wars 
of the house of Anjou, and the expedition into Italy, form no doubt a history fall 
of tragedies : but there was no war against religion, to overthrow the work of all — 
Christian ages, and to reconstruct the human society while attempting to place it 

on a new foundation. There were no revolutionary wars, no formidable phal- 
anxes marching forth to subdue kings and people with unconquerable audacity, 
rapid like the lightning, and leaving behind them more fatal traces of their de- 
structive passage : thrones were not seen on all sides. tottering, respected princes 
belonging to ancient races, whose power seemed consecrated by time, obliged to 
fly into exile: the course of armies was not marked by the fall ofall ancient and 
venerated things, by the overthrow of all former relations, institutions, customs, 
opinions, and manners. Whatever horrors attended war, there was always some 
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alternative for human prudence but despair, always some secure ground in the 
force of wisdom, virtue, and ability. Secondly, religious wars were excluded : 
{ 4 and whoever desires to know the extent of this benefit, should refer to the writ- 
ings of Florimond Raymon, Pasquier,* Paradin, and other writers, who as eye- 
witnesses describe them. What the moderns, forgetting Him who can cause men 
to agree, deem impossible, was accomplished, and not in vain rose from every al- 
tar the chureh’s prayer that God would inspire the minds of the faithful with one 
will, causing them to love what He prescribes, to desire what He promises, that 
amidst the worldly vicissitudes their hearts might be fixed where true joys are 
found.+ With the ancients, the privilege of isopolity was necessary to enable 
the inhabitants of one independent city to partake in the sacrifices and festivals of 
another.{ The short periodical interruption of hostilities consequent on the Olym- 
pie festival, did not allay the animosity of warring tribes. There was, per- 
haps, no other occasion on which the Greek was so forcibly impressed with the 
consciousness of the separation between himself and other nations, The business 
of the festival itself ministered constant fuel to the selfish and malignant passions 
of rival cities. The separate treasuries at Olympia, as at Delphi, of different 
states, were often monuments of their mutual enmity.§ In ages of faith no na- 
tion had such festivals. There were no national religions, as with the moderns, 
who have returned to the Gentile notion in this respect, whose patriotism derives 
strength from their religious views, and whose religious views become exclusive as 
their patriotism, insomuch that the limits of their territory seem to serve also as 
the limits of their religious obligations. |The social state was in ages of faith no 
longer the end, but the means of life. No one conceived the idea of bringing 
back the narrow and barbarous civism of the ancient pagan republics ; for from 
the unity of the church, all people tended even in spite of themselves, to become 
one people. “I say nothing of the labor of the journey which I have undertaken,” 
says St. Avitus, “ because whatever may be the length of time, or the vastness of 
the distance, for which he leaves the habitation of his father-land, a priest can 
never be called a stranger or foreigner, wherever the Catholic church can be 
found.”|| The troubles of a journey, as we often observed, were then im- 
mense. Ives de Chartres says of his going to Rome, “if with youthful strength 
we could still proceed on foot over the broken ways of Alps, ride through preci- 
pices, and across the waves of intervening torrents.”"] The elevGozo10t zaides 
‘Hgaiorov, touse the expression of Aéschylus, were not then seeking to connect 
nations together by rails of iron, but what perhaps was a greater triumph, Rome 
had so united them intellectually by the charity of faith, that thoughts and sym- 
pathies passed like lightning between the most distant members of the mystic 
body. In 1164, when it was reported in France that peace was made between 


* Lettres, liv. iv. 12, 18, 15,17. | + Fourth Sunday after Easter. { Niebuhr, ii. 50. 
_ § Thirlwall Hist. of Greece, i. |S. Avit. Epist. ad Cesar. Episc. {| lv. Carnot, Epist. cexix. 
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the holy arehioepa?-enseady ae the king of Mngland, a correspe der 
the former assured him, that all men in that kingdom rejoiced for his. peace, | 
for their own, “omnes de pace vestra tanquam de sua letabantur.” The di 
line of the church tended to make men forget the differences of nations, and to re-_ 
nounce those antipathies against which a law of the first Christian emperor was 
levelled, when the Roman emperors were permitted to form alliance with the blood — 
of the Francs.* While some interested nobles and narrow-minded churchmen — 
complained, the people were thankful that merit without regard to birth or local _ 
connections, might determine the choice of those who were to guide them, 
England beheld without jealousy, Greeks, Italians, aud Frenchmen, among 
her bishops, as Germany, Italy, and France bowed their heads under the pastoral 
staff of an Englishman or an Jrishman. Some modern historians remark that these _ 
papal reservations had the advantage of rescuing great sees from the feudal in- — 
fluence which might have ill provided for them. Whereas, the popes used to — 
select from a convent or the universities, some learned and holy man, to be made 
primate of the Gauls, or of theempire.t The sublime prayer before the eleventh 
lesson, on holy Saturday, alludes to this union of all nations in the common coun- _ 
try of the faithful ; for it addresses God as having united the diversity of nations 
in the confession of his name, and it seeks that there may be one piety of actions, 
as well as one faith of minds; so that making allowance for the genius of in- _ 
dividuality, like that of the Celtic races, in all essential points, manners as well 7 
as principles were to be similar and universal. Catholic patriotism again, besides 
being delivered from the danger of religious wars, had also a conviction that no — 
national wars to do offence and scathe in Christendom, could be ever just. As 
in early times described by Thucydides, there were local wars between cities, but 
no great national wars waged as such :t and not for the reason to which he as- 
scribes the smallness of the ancient expeditions, the want of money, to which the 
world at present is said to owe its peace, but from the absence of any systematie 
hostility between divisions of the common family. The dezvds ededcias Eps 
I never disturbed its peace : the conquerors of the ages of faith bad not, — 
therefore, to make complaints like those of Stephen Pasquier, where he says, that — | 
if you read an Italian historian, you will find the late French victories stript of 
their glory and bastardized ; for in the renown of the trae Christian warrior, all 
nations took an equal interest. It was not till the fourteenth century that wars 
changed their character from being the result of particular quarrels between lord 
and vassal, or vassal and vassal, becoming general wars of a people against a peo- 
ple, a government against agovernment. Previously, a war between Christians 
had a character of sacrilege. If the ideal of empire had not been counteracted by 
the passions of men, and the questions arising out of the feudal law, there would — 
have reigned a universal peace : that idea excluded all cases of collision. Hence 
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| the chronicles of St. Denis say that judgment was given by the Prad’hommes, on 
the differences between the kings of France and England, according to the laws 
and decrees which declare that, “the obligations and the alliances which are 
made against peace, should be considered null.”* 

The chureh and her peaceful solemnitics had made all nations one family : 
so that no poet then would have dared, like the heathen satirist, to pray that tear- 
ful war and pestilence might be transferred toa foreign land,+ when he was aware 


° that millions of his own countrymen were saying in the bottom of their hearts to 


the men of that very land, with whom they were associated in the bonds of re- 
ligious rites, and perhaps, personally too, by a thousand familiar ties arising out 
of them, “ Propter domum Domini Dei nostri, queesivi bona tibi.” Talk not of 
rival interests, of the balance of powers. Tell me not in the heathen words : 
Tov avrov pihov re kat éyopov vomieéro mas Th wOhEr.~ Plato would 
have other views had he written after the blessed limbs had been nailed upon the 
tree. What love can an earthly country have for me, if it revolts against char- 
ity itself? Alas! I may find what it is styled in verses that I read upon the 
tomb of Dante, and which he ordered to be inseribed over his bones: 


‘* A mother of little love.” 


Can the prevalence of this conviction respecting the duty of maintaining peace 
between Christian nations be shown from history? clearly it can, All through 
the middle ages, we find that political peace was sought for on religious grounds. 
Charlemagne, in his letter to Offa, king of the Mercians, explains his motive in 
seeking alliance with him, in these words. “Since it becomes powerful and re- 
nowned kings to be nnited in the ties of friendship, and to congratulate each 
other in mutual joys, in order that in the bond of:charity, Christ in all, and by all, 
may be glorified.”§ The grounds of peace, therefore, in ages of faith, were very 
different from these that were established in later times, when political diplomacy 
was exclusively concerned in adjusting the pretended equilibrium of population 
and territory, in consequence of which doctrine sovereigns began to watch each 
other with a jealous eve, having that kind of mutual esteem and confidence which 
exist among those lesser powers, which are concerned with the highway ;|| being 
as ready to court alliance with a usurper and murderer, like Cromwell, as with 
a Saint Louis, having no scruple to cause a revolution in another state, ifit could 
benefit their own, as when the emperor and king of Spain secretly favored that 
of England, with a view to separate England from France, and whose reply to 
any of the old Catholic arguments in favor of peace, might be given in the words 
of Northumberland, “ that were some love, but little policy.” 

The religious republic of the Venetians, when oppressed with the weight of 
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. shale war with the people of Camertes, ebancel a triumph over | yun) 
when Othoman, emperor of the Turks, offered them an army of 30,000 1 
cause they said they would rather fall under the standard of the cross, than « 
quer under the crescent.* Even Grotius extols the pious words of Fulco, ares 
bishop of Rheims, to Charles the Simple, “who would not shudder,” he ex-— 3! 
claimed, “at finding you wish to contract friendship with the enemies of God, — 
and by a detestable treaty to use pagan arms to the destruction of the Christian” ‘ 
name ! for it matters not, whether you be the ally of pagans, or the worshipper 
of idols.” Cervantes ascribes this spirit to the young Spanish lover, Ricarede, © 3 
who resolves within himself never to draw a sword upon those united with him 
in the bonds of the same faith. When Elizabeth, the English Queen, requires 
him to signalize himself by some heroic act in her service, that he may receive 
from her the hand of Isabellu—he refuses. The thought of such hostilities 
fills him with horror, and he exclaims, “ never will I engage in such a serv- 
ice.” This was the old feeling: the heroes of the Carlovingian romances 
made war only in defence of Christians against the Mahometans, “ and in this 
respect,” says Fauriel, “they ar® only a mirror of chivalry till the end of 


the thirteenth century, while it was under the religious influence.”+ Don An- 


pat 


tonio de Guevara, confessor to the Emperor Charles V., ina letter to a noble 
commander, reminds him of this distinction. “ Lord Marquis, if your camp 
had been before Jerusalem, we should have esteemed your cause just, but since it 
is before Marseilles, we esteem it scrupulous. I hesitate not to declare that 
there can be no war between Christians so justified, as not to be ground for 
scruples. I wish to promote your salvation, and not to applaud you.” 

Phe complaint of Milton was the cry of millions in every country during ages 
of faith, whenever a king or feudal prince came forward to open the purple tes- 
tament of bleeding war. We have their letters and their chronicles, their solemn 
pleadings and their official acts, all repeating words like his, 


‘‘__ shame to men, though under hope 
Of heav’nly grace and God proclaiming peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife, 
Among themselves, and level cruel wars, 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy.” 


‘When Gloucester asks Henry VI. if he is willing to establish peace with France, 
that king replies, “ Ay, marry, uncle; for [ always thought it was both impious 
and unnatural, that such immanity and bloody strife should reign among pro- 
fessors of one faith.”+ Expressions like these, I am aware, may be found on the 
tongue of poets, and of eminently just men at all times ; but what is singular in 
the history of the middle ages is, that they were then strictly diplomatic phrases 


* Palatius, Aquila inter Lilia, 1. xi. ¢ Origine de l'Epopée Chev. du Moyen Age 
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lead practical maxims, adopted by rulers and statesmen, and by all writers, 
_ whose works were invested with a political and positive character, 

Childebert being in Spain, having besieged Saragossa, made peace with the 
citizens for no other reason but from discovering by their processions that they 
were Catholics. Oderic Vitalis pretends that William the Conqueror used to ad- 
monish the Norman knights not to oppress the vanquished, who by the profes- 
sion of Christianity were the equals of the conquerors.* | What finally induced 
Lothaire to submit to Louis and Charles, and seek to conclude a lasting peace 
with them, was more than the horror of making war against his brothers, the 
consciousness of his offence against God in having caused discord between the peo- 
ple of Christian states.t Even Edward IIT., in his letter of defiance to King 
Philip, of Valois, in 1340, declares his desire “ that our Lord may make peace 
more and more between Christians.”{ All thought of union and political con- 
cord in Italy in the middle ages, was a religious thought. It was under the title 
of St. Mary the Glorious, that Brother Bartholomew, of Vicenza, founded, at 
Bologna, the military order, the office of which, was to maintain in harmony the 
different Italian cities. 

The Platonicians used to say, that the end of peace was friendship. In ages 
of faith, by peace was understood, not a cold political alliance, while covert en- 
mity, under the smile of safety, wounds the world, but real Christian love. So 
in the chronicles of St. Denis, we read that Philip de Valois, in 1434, seeing the 
troubled state of his kingdom, began to be pensive and full of care, seeking how 
he could remove from his kingdom all hatred, and establish it in true peace. 
But let us hear the diplomatic acts. In the treaty of peace between the Venetians 
and the Count Sicard, and the people of Edessa, they say that they will observe 
with them, “ neace and most true charity.”§ The first article of the treaty be- 
tween the Venetians and Paduans, in 1373, concluded with these words, “ but 
now that the cause of evils has ceased, the effects ought to cease also, and boti: 
parties should rest in perpetual charity and peace, assisted by the clemency of 
Jesus Christ, who when about to ascend to the Father, said to his disciples, ‘ My 
peace I give to you, my peace I leave to you,’”|| The treaty of peace made in 
the city of Lodi on the 9th of April, in 1454, between Francis Foscaro, doge of 
Venice, and Francis Sforza Visconti, duke of Milan, begins with a solemn inyo- 
cation of the holy and undivided Trinity, and then proceeds thus ; “ since the 
word peace is sweet, and the thing itself most salutary, which alone in human 
affairs is named good and delectable, and since the enemy of the human race al- 
ways watching to malignity, had sown certain errors, discords, and scandals, be- 
tween the illustrious duke and dominion of Venice, and the illustyious duke of 
Milan, which led them to open war, which occasioned infinite robberies, burnings, 


* Lib. iv. + Nithardi Hist. iii. ap. Script. Rer. Franc. vi. $ Chron. de St. Denis, 1340. 
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sie, tiseatables and other horrible crimes, the parties déiiving and oe alan” 
to live pacifically in fraternal love, and to remove all matter of war, sent on tors Me 
and delegates, and, at length, in the city of Lodi, by the inspiration of the — 
Holy Ghost, solemnly came in this manner to agreement and peace.”* Ag gain, 
letters of tiie Venetians to the doge of Genoa are to this effect, Too long have | 
we been waging hateful war against each other, Whut are you doing, dearest 
brethren? You are Italians, and what is a still greater bond of charity, Chris- e 
tians. You have not to contend with the perfidy of schismaties, or the blindness 
of Sarassins, or the ferocity of Tartars. We both adore the one God, the one 
Christ, one Redeemer, the testator of peace—of that peace which we seek from 
you. Lay down then your arms with which you offend God, and while you — 
seek to conquer others, gain a victory over yourselves. Lay aside the anger in | | 
which you have more than sufficiently indulged, and grant to us your brethren, | 
who lament with all our souls the calamities suffered by the people of both our 
states, the benefit of peace.” + 

The eloquent writings or ha®angues of modern authors and senators, who 
seem most satisfied with their argument for peace, when they have cited some 
heathen testimony,{ have but little resemblance, in this respect, to those of Catho- 
lics in ages of faith. Let us take an instance from the latter, Paulus Guivisins, 
who by the aid of the duke of Milan had gained the chief power in Lucea, after- 
wards assisted the said duke in his war against the Florentines. When it was a 
question at Florence, of making war upon Lucea, not only for that reason, but 





also because he as a tyrant hated Florence, and that, therefore, it was a measure 
of safety to attack him, Nieolas Uzano spoke as follows: “ It is the ancient sen- 
tence of the wise, excellent fellow citizens, that those who assemble in a place of 
this kind to deliberate, ought to be free from ull mental disease, and obnoxious to 
no perturbation. To me he seems to be the best citizen, who, consulting for peace 
and tranquillity, refers all his thoughts to the public welfare. We ought all to — 
agree in following that sentence, by observing which we can be secure of a happy — 
issue ; nor if there should appear any vain hope of future good, ought we to ru-h 
on to act in a manner for which we may afterwards have reason to repent. And | 
of all wars the event is uncertain, especially of those whi-h have no object but its 
lust. Renaldus has exhorted the people to this war, which he thinks usefu! and 
capable of being conducted at small expense; but it seems to mea better coun- 
sel to prefer peace, rather than the opinion of those who make light of sowing 
wars after wars, despising the advantages of tranquillity. Wars ought to be 
undertaken in order that we may live in peace, not that we should be involved 
in fresh evils; for it would be a continued calamity, if we were always to be 
eager for engaging in new wars, at the very name of which [ wonder that we do 


“* Ap. Murat, Rer. It. Script. xvi. p. 1010. + Ap Martene, Vet. Script. i. p. 1587. 
¢ Vide Schoockius de Pace, and Grotius, passim. 





not all shudder if we remember what has passed. As for the arguments of Renal- 
_ dus, that peace is to be suspected, I answer, that there is nothing which cannot 
z be misrepresented. What more certain good, more salubrious, than peace? What 
 yirtue more acceptable to God? What more useful than leisure and concord, 
- what more desirable than quiet? I truly prefer peace, and dread the prosperous 
fortune of the tyrant, when it is certain that God must favor those who resist, 
rather than those who commit an injury, those who defend themselves, rather 
than those who attack through cupidity. It is not a just cause which impels us 
to this war, unless the desire of domination be a just cause, unless the crime of 
ambition be an excuse. Paulus Guinisius has taken part against us in this war ; but 
ought the innocent citizens to be punished for the erimes of a tyrant whom they 
detest? If we have cause of indignation against him, ought a whole city to suf- 
fer for what has been done by a faction? What will you have to answer to 
those who may be injured by this war, without having ever injured you? By 
no divine or human law are we permitted to seize what belongs to another, There 
is a just cause when we have to defend our country, and the issue of such wars is 
generally happy ; but unju-t wars are rarely crowned with victory. Infamy and 
hatred follow them. Therefore, I exhort you not to heed the counsels of those 
who advise you to this war, merely iu order to make their profit by it, and who 
care not who conquer, so that it be protracted, that they may the longer receive 
pay. It is my opinion that we abstain from unjust arms, and that we should 
rather for sake of our own honor, endure the past injuries of the tyrant, with an 
equal mind, than through vengeance attack an innocent and deserving city. I 
pray God to inspire you with that resolution, which may conduce to the honor 
and safety of our country.”* 

See how many principles of the Catholic religion are here appealed to before 
senators ;—the need of interior purity in political deliberations, the sin of wars 
for domination, the necessity for determining public measures by the rule of pleas- 
ing God, the good of quiet for a people, the duty of a nation to bear with the in- 
justice of any enemy, rather, than neglect charity to his subjects, and the infamy 
of disturbing peace between Christian states. 


* Poggii Bracciolini Hist. Lib. vi. ap. Mur. tom. xx. 
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CHAPTER X. 





=s. ARS, however, there were in ages of faith reputed just, of which the pa- 

#¢ cific in this world of cruelty did not complain; they may be divided 
into distinct classes, but it will be expedient in the first instance to inves- 
tigate their general character and, perhaps, even those who turn with 
pain and shuddering from all ordinary records of the grating shock of 
wrathful iron arms, will stop to hear us tell with what pacific thoughts 
war in ages of faith was begun, carried on, and finished. 

Wars were then begun by careful and solemn scrutiny of the justice of the 
cause. Thus we read of the Marshal Boucicaut, “ before he begins a war, he con- 
siders well whether the grounds be or be not just and sufficient.”* Speaking of 
the impiety of the Paduans in making war upon Venice, a contemporary writer 
observes, “ that such discussions should not be committed to artisans and mechan- 





ies, or consequently to their representatives, who only look to their own chances 
of gain, but men should hear the continent and sober, who are not quick to deter- 
mine on war in any cause ; knowing that it can never be undertaken with integ- 
rity, unless for a great and just canse.’’+ 

“ We earnestly entreat the royal majesty,” says the Abbot Suger, in his letter 
to King Louis, “ not to make war rashly against the count of Anjou, whom you 
have made duke of Normandy, without first taking counsel from the archbishops 
and bishops, or the chief men of the state; for if youdo any thing hastily, you can- 
not afterwards escape from it with honor, or perfect it without great labor. But 
since you have convoked your men for this purpose, let there be delay until you 
hear the advice of those who are sworn to advise and assist you with all their 
strength.”t The advice of such counsellors would resemble that ascribed to 
Vincent of Beauvais, in these words: “ the prince ought to have peace with all 
foreign nations, far and near; nor ever ought he to make war, not even when 
they provoke it, unless through necessity, and for some very arduous cause. He 
ought carefully to consider what are the evils of war, what perils to the republic, 
what troubles of minds, what oppressions of the poor, what destruction of goods, 
devastation of vines and corn, conflagration of towns, slaughter of men, rancor and 
enmities in future, and the loss of innumerable souls.’’§ 

“ Peace should result from the will, war from necessity,” says St. Augustin.|} 


* Le Livre des Faicts du M. de Boucic. p. iv. 4. 
+ Ferreti Vicentini Hist. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. ix. 
¢ Sugerii Epist. cl. ap. Duchesne, tom. iv. § Spec. Mor. | Epist. 207. 
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Such were the principles. The necessity, however, might ari-e, and accordingly, 
as the school remarked, Christianity sanctions the profession of arms. Whew 
our Lord received and praised tie centurion, he did not require him to abandom 
it ;* nor did the Prince of the Apostle require tin Cornelius after he had bap- 
tized him ;+ nor did the Baptist, who instructed soldiers, condemn their profes- 
sion.t “ Think not,” says St. Augustin, “ that no one can please God who min- 
isters with arms of war. They were borne by that centurion, who said to our 
Lord, ‘ non sum dignus.’” “ Be pacific in war, that you may lead those whom 
you attack, by conquering, to the benefit of peace,” words cited by Anselm, of 
Mantua, defending Pope St. Gregory VII. against Guibert. 

“ Battle is allowed by the divine law,” says the author of the Tree of Battles, 
“ for battle, in its legitimate sense, is a medicine, having for its end to turn dis- 
sensions into peace.” The judgment of the middle ages, however, was not cal- 
culated to make men think lightly of undertaking war. “ If a man die in battle 
for the church,” says the same authority, “ and is not otherwise in mortal siu ; or 
if he die in battle, in any just war, he is saved ; but if it be in an unjust quar= 
rel, he is in the way of damnation and goes to hell. Men of arms are not neces— 
sarily enemies of God, for by good works, maintaining just causes, they may 
acquire the love of God.” So also Cesar of Heisterbach says, “If men fall iv 
a just war, orin defence of their country, no evil then befalls them.”§  “ Not 
every aggression of war,” says Gilles of Rome, “but only just war makes mew 
brave.”]| But no one was suffered to deceive himself on this point. ‘ Some 
excuse their homicides in the late war of princes” says the Penitential of 
Riban Maur, “as not being voluntary, because they were committed by order 
of their princes, and in conformity to the judgment of God ; but it is necessary 
for those who desire to defend this nefarious slaughter, to consider whether in the 
eyes of God they can be excused as innocent, who through avarice, which is the 
root of all evils, and compared to the service of idols, and for the sake of the 
favor of their temporal lords, despised the eternal Lord, and disregarding his eom- 
mandments, not by accident, but with: full intention, committed homicide. There- 
fore, they must see whether by chance they may not be in the number of those 
to whom the prophet said, ‘ Woe to you who eall evil good, and good evil, light 
darkness, and darkness lighr. bitter sweet, and sweet bitter.’ ¢ who expects 
pardon from God, without doing condign penance for evil works, is an erring 
penit ‘nt ; and if he hasten to deceive others, he is bound by a double evil, But 
it is to be observed, thit there is'a great difference between him who endeavors 
to subvert the tranquillity of Christian peace, and him who contends with arms 
to defend equity against iniquity, of which many examples are found under the 
old law, and under the new testament, which can teach us whit we are to think 


* Matt. viii. 3. + Acts. x. 1. t Luke iii. 14. § Illust. Mirac, Lib. xii. 15. 
{ gid. Rom de Regim. Prin, ii. 1. 9. 
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of such contention.”* What then were the legitimate causes of war? On this — 
point there was no want of instruction. “An army is constituted,” says nek 


sius the Carthusian, “to defend the country from external enemies, and from 


those who would cause internal seditions, or from those who would oppress the 
weak and the poor.”+ Hence, as De Bonald observes, “the military service of 


nobility was that on horseback, as being more defensive than offensive : society _ q 


in ages of faith had to preserve what was its own, not to extend it.”{ The pref- 
erence for a force of cavalry was deemed by the ancients to indicate an unstable 
and effeminate character, An infantry, in fact, as an instrument of aggression, 
has always been the force of democratic or despotic states ; whereas a cavalry by 
the nature of its composition, is chiefly available in the defence of domestic 
hearths, The Romans, with their invincible infantry, invaded all nations’ who 
had ouly infantry to oppose to them ; and they found an insurmountable barrier 
to their progress in the Parthian cavalry. An infantry, therefore, unless under 
the strong control of a public sense of religious obligations, is a source of danger 
for mankind, as was seen in late times, as soon as the old pagan spirit had gained 
the ascendancy. 

That a war should be lawful, St. Thomas requires three things: the authority 
of the prince of the state, a just cause, and a right intention in the combatants, 
that they have in view the public good, or the defence of the Christian religion, 
or some other just cause. Therefore, the desire of injuring or of avenging, or the 
lust of rule, or the disposition to rebel, must be absent from the mind, “ Ambi- 
tion and avarice,” says Dionysius, “easily grow apon men, unless they be ex- 
tirpated by the fear and love of God ; and domination is ineffably perilous. 
Therefore, wise princes will never seek to extend their territories, knowing the 
consequent responsibility. They will remember that, whatever is contrary to the 
spiritual love of God and their neighbor, is mortal sin, and, therefore, they will 
tremble at the thought of that tremendous indgment which awaits all those who 
attack the dominions of other princes, and disturb the people committed to them, 
and afflict the poor. Consequently, before a war a prince will diligently inquire 
from men who fear God, whether there be certainly a just and sufficient cause.”|| 
“ The king who undertakes a war,” says another guide, “ ought not to confide in 
material force, as in the power of a great army, but in God ; and he ought to be- 
gin by good counsel ; for sense 18 better than force.” Guy de Bremen spoke 
the general sentiment of these ages when, in reply to the duke of Burgundy, who 
asked him, what he thought should be done with the hostages of Liege, which 
some proposed to put to death, he said, “ My lord, I think that above all things 
we must have God on our side, and, therefore, we must deliver them.” So Guil- 
laume des Barres said to Philip Augustus before the battle of Bouvines, “ Dieu 


* Penit. Rhabani, 4. ap. Canis. Lect. Antiq. + De Vita et Regim. Prin. fii. 31, 
t Legislat. Prim, ii. 4. § bid _ | De Vit. et Reg. Prin. iii. 36. 
@ Le Livre de Pierre Salmon, 82. 
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vous aidera, car vous aves droit en ceste besoingne.” And the Norman knights 
at Melfi replied to the herald of the Greeks, “ We confide more in the merey of 
yee than a es palatade of our men.” Murchardt, king of Leinster, hearing 
of King William’s threat to make a bridge of ships wherewith to in ‘el: 
asked of the reporter, after a long prec a. Hath the king added hg rapier 
‘If it please God?” “No,” was the reply. “ Then,” said he, “I fear not his 
coming.” . 

The cause of war being proved just, we find that it was undertaken with every 
demonstration of loving peace, and hating war. “ Kings and princes before mak- 
ing war,” says Dionysius, “are bound to confession.’* And King Henry, with 
our poet, says, “ Let every soldier in the wars do as every sick man in his bed, 
wash every moth out of his conscience; that is, they were to begin in charity 
with God and man. Solemn and significant customs prevailed to express this, 
Such was that visit to some holy convent before a war, to take leave of the mar- 
tyrs there enshrined, and receive its pacific banner, to be borne as a pledge that 
the conscience was at peace withGod. Louis-le-Gros was a valiant king, yet 
when he went to take up the peaceful orifiamb in the abbey of St. Denis, previous 
to hostilities, he was seen to weep ; and when the emperor retreated without a bat- 
tle, intimidated by the preparations of the French, the king rejoiced more than if 
he had gained a great victory, and carried on his own shoulders, in procession, the 
reliquaries of the abbey, shedding abundant tears.t The sobs and groans of 
Philip Augustus before the martyrs, when he was to receive the oriflamb, are ex- 
pressly mentioned in the great official history of the chronicles of St. Denis.f 

“ The cause, however, being just, the prince,” says Dionysius, “ not proudly trust- 
ing in himself, may go forth to battle with magnanimity, that is, with cheerful- 
ness and delectation to fight ; for to contend and die for justice is meritorious of 
eternal life.”§ Hence, the principle of all chivalry, according to the language of 
Provence, was what was termed joy ; which meant a generous magnanimity, en- 
abling the soul to rise superior to all the miseries and vices of the world: and 
thus in the Spanish code joy is prescribed as a duty to knights, which explains 
the Italian word “ un tristo” to signify a wicked man. It is in this sense that 
the sword of Charlemagne was called “ joyeuse.”|| | Accordingly we behold such 
warriors receiving on their departure the benediction of the sons of peace, whose 
impressions on those oceasions are so beautifully described by the poet who repre- 


sent: the old monk after the embarkation of Bruce. 


* As up the hills his path he drew, 
He turn’d. his blessings to renew ; 
Oft turn’d, till on the darken’d coast 
All traces of their course were lost ; 


* Ix Vita Militari, 3. + Hist. de Suger, iv. 280. ¢t Ad. an. 1190. 
§ De Vit. et. Reg. p. iii. 38. j Ampere, de la Chevalerie 
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Then slowly bent to Brodick tower, 
To shelter for the evening hour.” 


With this prudent, just, and iu desire peaceful commencement, the conduct of 
war was strictly to correspond ; and here it is to be observed, that the pacific 
spirit evinced by Constantine to the soldiers taken in war was a new feature in 
military history.* “The prince and his army,” says Dionysius, “ before aud 
during a just war, must be in charity, and for this end they should have cordial 
contrition for their sins, and go to confession, and then they may go securely to 
battle, having a right intention, viz. to fight for the common good, to please God, 
and to be remunerated by Him, al] which motives are necessary to soldiers, for 
otherwise they would be in mortal sin. In battle they must, above all things, 
take care, lest they should feel any envy against their adversaries ; for if they 
were to admit such passions, they would sin mortally, and be eternally damned 
if they should be slain.”+ “ Every Christian,” he says, “is bound to love with 
a true and spiritual love every man living in this world ; that is, to wish their 
eternal salvation. Therefore, the priuce aud his army, when about to engaye in 
battle, ought on no account to cease from this spiritual love of their enemies, 
whatever they may have done, otherwise they would be fighting in mortal sin. 
Thus Charlemague, while fighting against the pagans,” that is, defending Chris- 
tian peace against them, “ loved them, and sought their conversion, as did Oger, 
when combating the Danes.”{ In his treatise on the military life, he speaks 
thus: “ Vegetius says, that a general should endeavor to sow discord amongst 
his enemies ; but this does not seem lawful to Christians, for it is contrary to 
charity ; and it is a perilous thing for a man to act so, especially when in such 
danger of death. Moreover, Vegetius says, that a general before a battle ought 
to excite his soldiers to a hatred of the enemy by representing all that they have 
done against them ; but this again is unlawful for Christians, who are bound to 
desire the eternal salvation of their adversaries, and to love in them every thing 
but what is opposed to justice and to peace.”§ These were not the speculations 
of a recluse unrealized in the military profession, or in the deeds of princes. 
That absence of hatred in the midst of battle<, that forgetfulness of self, that direc- 
tion of the intention—all these Christian virtues which he require-, were 
knightly and kingly qualitie-, the existence and exercise of which are incontro- 
vertible facts of history. The designation of Bologna in mysterious lore, “ Pia 
civitas in bello,” was not the exclusive merit of one state. Our Henry III. had 
many wars with St. Louis, king of France ; “ vet,” says an historian, “they never 
broke in upon the Gospel as to brotherly love. And, thongh King Louis, by 
the great advantage he had over King Henry, often obliged him to make sub- 
missions, (a thing not very agreeable to persons exalted in power,) yet this was so 


* Euseb. de Vit. Const. ii, 18. + De Vit. et Reg. Prin iii. 39. t Id. iii. 42. 
§ De Vita Militari, 12 
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far from exasperating the latter, that, in any other matter not regarding the point 
in debate, Louis was the great friend and adviser to whom he applied himself.” 
Now to observe how soldiers 1n the very battle acted, let us hear Orderie Vitalis : 
“ King William penetrated into France as far as Pontoise, and with a great army 
laid siege to Chaumont, ordering his steel-clad soldiers to carry it by assault. 
The illustrious soldiers of the place defended their fortifications with vigor, and 
did not lose sight of the Lord, and the duties of humanity, They spared 
with care and goodness the persons of the assailants, and directed all the fury of 
their anger against the horses of the enemy, of which they killed more than 700 ; 
so that many knights who had crossed the Epte gloriously on foaming charges 
were obliged to return on foot with their king.” On the death of the Conqueror, 
Gaultier and Haimeri, besieged in the citadel of Mans by Helie and Foulques, 
count of Anjou, after some days, proposing a truce, spoke as follows to Helie, 
who had permission from them to approach safely as often as he chose, clad in 
white: “We keep tuis citadel,” said they, “ which our master confided to us, 
well provisioned, and we fear neither you nor your machines, We can hit you 
with our arrows and stones, because, being on this high tower, we are so much 
above you, but, through fear of God, and through friendship for you, we spare 
you.”* The public opinion in the middle «ses agreed with the sentence of Cer- 
vantes, “ The most honorable victories are those which are the least bloody.” 
“Truly,” says Don Antonio de Guevara, writing to Don Inigo de Velasquez, 
Ci stable of Castille, “ I find no greater victory than that which is gained with- 
out effusion of blood. Believe me, Seigneur Constable, clemency and piety never 
broke a lance in war, but a sanguinary captain is either slain or sold.” We are 
told with surprise that the war song of the Spaniards, who in our age have been 


compelled to arm in defence of their country, might be taken for a hymn to 
peace. 
‘* Viva la paz! viva l'union ! 
Viva la paz y Don Carlos Borbon ff 


In this respect the soldiers of Zumalacarregui only evinced the desire which 
was formerly evinced in all just wars. One might take for a monastic chant, 
invoking rést and security, the rhythm that used to be sung by the soldiers who 
guarded the city of Modena abont the year 924, when the Hungarians invaded 
Italy -— 
“© tu qui servas armis ista meenia, 
Noli durmire, moneo, sed vigila. 
Nos adoremus celsa Christi numina, 
Illi canora demus nostra jubila. 
Illins magn fisi sub custodia, 
_ Hee vigilantes jubilemus carmina. 


Divina, mundi Rex Christe, custodia, 
Sub tua serva bec castra vigilia. 


* Lib. x. + Henningsen’s Campaign. 
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Tu murustuissisinexpugnabilis, a 
| Sis inimicis hostis tu terribilis, ae ee Ea 
. Te vigilante, nulla nocet fortia, = : oa. 
Qui cuncta fugas procul arnia bellica | ae 
Tu cinge hee nostra, Christe, munimina, A fe 
Defendens ea tux forti lancea. ‘oe P 
Sancta Maria, mater Christi splendida, _ oa 


Hee cum Johanne, Theotoeos, impetra. 
Fortis juventus, virtus audax beilica, 
Vestra per muros audiantur carmina : 
Et sit in armis alterna vigilia, 

Ne fraus hostilis hee invadat moenia, 
Resultet Echo comes : eja vigila, 

Per muros eja dicat Echo, vigila.”* 


“The Paduans,” says an ancient historian, “becoming effeminate through 
riches and luxury, began to seek aggrandizement and glory, and hence, unjustly 
took up arms against the Venetians, whose conduct on this occasion showed ad- 
mirable forbearance and a strong desire of peace. To their first outrages 
upon the borders, the Venetians replied by calm remonstrances ; but their 
embassadors were sent back with insult. Nevertheless, the senators, without be- 
ing moved by the furieus words of the Paduans, sent other embassadors, who 
spoke these words, ‘It is not right to lay stress on doubtful things until they 
have been justly discussed, lest, perchance, a little matter should grow into a 
great controversy ; therefore, excellent men, whom the immense ambition of 
novelty torments, avoid doubtful cases of war, lest through the pride of prosperity 
you should have God against you. Suffer us to live quietly, and to use witlout 
molestation what was conceded to us of old by your authority” The Padnans 
remaining obstinate, and both sides heing prepared to use force, Peter Gradonicus 
the doge sent letters secretly to apprise the Paduans of the very day in which he in- 
tended to invade their territories, which he did in hopes of deterring them, but in 
vain, for they resisted to their own discomfiture.”+ Let us hear the great man- 
ual of warriors in the middle ages to remark what peace was provided for mul- 
titudes even amidst the calamities of war. “Ifthe king of France be at war 
with the king of England,” says the Tree of Battles, “ and there should comea 
student from London to Paris to study and take degrees, can he be made pris- 
oner? I answer, certainly not; for the law gives express privilege to scholars, 
and forbids any grief or displeasure to them, commanding on the contrary, that 
all honors and reverence should be shown to them ; for it would be disconrteous 
and outrageous to do displeasure or villany to a scholar who comes from far and 
strange countries, leaving relations, friends, so many delights and worldly pleas- 
ures, in order to learn science ; and it would be cruel and inhuman todo them any 
outrage, seeing that they are thus naked, powerless, far from their own country 


* Muratori Antiq. Ital. xl. ¢ Ferreti Vicentini Hist. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. ix. 
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among strangers. The servants of scholars should be similarly exempt from arrest. 
_ Ifan Englishmen should come to Paris to see his son, a student, who is sick, he 
ought not be made prisoner ; for God knows if a Frenchman had a son in such 
a predicament in London he would do as much for him, and we ought not to do 
to others what we would not have others do to us. Ifa father should come to 
Paris to bring clothes, books, or money to his son, he ought not to be made 
prisoner, nor if his brother or near relation should come to the scholar should 
they be arrested. A madman should not be kept prisoner, for he is to be con- 
sidered as no one’senemy. An old man upon hostile territory, having straved 
to hear mass in some chapel, should be suffered to return free, as should also a 
blind man, for he is a privileged person, and a child, for he is ignorant and in- 
nocent, and whoever would demand ransom should not be styled a gentleman, but 
a robber. 

“Can the French is a just war imprison a bishop or abbot, or other monk of 
England ? I answer, they cannot, for such men cannot aid their seigneurs in war, 


Why then should they be arrested ? for the office of clergy is separate from all hu- 
man wars, for the service of God, and they cannot wear arms, so that it would be 


little prowess in a Christian to assault or imprison them, since their only 
weapons are tears, and business to administer the sacraments to the people of 
God ; but if any clerk should go of his own accord to war, and be taken, he 
may be required to pay ransom; or if a bishop should advise his king to 
war, and afterwards be taken, he may be required to pay great ransom and 
penalty, to be determined, however, by the pope, for it was his duty to have ex- 
horted his sovereign to live peaceably, without wishing to have war with 
any one. Asfor pilgrims who fatigue their bodies in order to contemplate 
and revere holy places, or saints there, these are under the special safe- 
guard of the holy father of Rome, and may proceed to accomplish their vow in 
any country throughout Christendom wherever their devotion may lead 
them, Equally secure are they in war, or peace, or time of truce, and in this all 
laymen have the same privilege as churchmen ; and this is decreed through rev- 
erence of God and of his saints, whose pilgrims they are ; and whoever lays a 
finger on them goes against the ordinance of the pope, and sins mortally, and in- 
curs excommunication : so thatthe richest merchant of London may travel to St. 
Denis in time of war without any safeguard from the king of France. Finally, 
all laborers may securely pursue their occupations in time of war without any 
molestation to themselves or to their animals: and a man of arms who should 
touch the poor unarmed peasants would be not a knight, but a wolf, and un- 
worthy of all knighthood, So that, in short, bishops, priests, chaplains, dea- 
cons, and other clerks, mendicant friars, recluses, hermits, pilgrims, and laborers, 
are at all times in safety, whether it be war or peace, and need no safe conduct.” 
Here then we see how many of the pacific were partially exempt from the conse- 
quences of war ; for it must be remembered that, before the use of modern in- 
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ventions the calamity did not necessarily fall upon all persons within his reach: 
so that the persons expected by the fathers of the council of Rheims inthe twelfth 
century could reckon with confidence on a real positive result. They said. “ Let 
clerks, monks, convertites, strangers, women, and those who belong to them in 
their company, be in perpetual peace. Let flocks, herds, husbandmen, dres-ers 
of vines, and merchants be always at peace, independently of what is called the 
truce of God,”* . 

Tn Switzerlana we find the custom noticed of giving previous notice before com- 
mencing war, and of publishing the laws of war. The contending powers swear 
through their chiefs to plunder or burn no church, to injure no women, or child, 
or man dedicated to religion, and without permission not to spoil the vanquished.+ 
The virtues of peace were not suspended in time of war, but seemed only to have 
acquired fresh vigor, After describing the ordinary alms of the Paduans, a 
writer in 1330 adds, “ from these and similar works of piety no adversity of 
wars, no rapacity of exactions, withdraws them, unless they or their churches are 
totally despoiled.”t Thus, in 1314, amidst the desolation of war, we find the 
chancellor of France, John de Dormans, bishop of Bewuvais, making a founda- 
tion wholly pacifie for the good of the people of Soissions, to aid the college of 
the diocese.§ In England, during the more warlike reigns, we find foundations 
of peace rising up every where. “ It is scarcely credible,” says one historian, 
“ that a nation distracted by continual wars should give so much attention to the 
cause of religion as we find was done during this reign of Stephen.” Charity 
burned in war itself; for nothing was more common than to see men then trust- 
ing their lives to their personal foes with a confidence of being treated as broth- 
ers, as when Paul Leca was delivered by his mortal enemy, Judicelli Casama~- 
ciola, when he fled to him from the Genoese, as is related by Cyrneus in his his- 
tory of Corsica.|} 

With respect to men who were personally to be engaged in wars, it should be 
remembered that in the middle ages there were exemptions which no longer pre- 
vail. After public penance it was contrary to the laws of the church that any 
ove should return to the military profession, as Pope St. Leo declared to Rusti- 
cus of Narbonne. Here then were others consigned to peace. Muratori is con- 
vinced that under the Longobards, even in times of war, all men were not 
obliged to serve inarms. He thinks it certain that the Longobard kings evinced 
moderation in the choice of soldiers. Under the Carlovingians the exemptions 
were more difficult ; but servants and men who could plead poverty were excepted, 
though the former were enlisted as soldiers by the Visigoths. In 1340, the eus- 
tom of exempting all but such as were hired soldiers is praised as among the laud- 
able institutions of the Viscontis.§ The possessors of ordinary fiefs as Castel- 


* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vii. + Ildefons Yon Arx Geschichte, S. Gall. ii. 616. 
t Anon. Ticinens. de laudibus Pipie, 15, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script, xi. 
§ Hist de Soissons, ii. 234. | Ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xxiv. J Antiq. It. Diss. xxiv. 
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~ Jains, were only bound to a service of forty, or at most of sixty days. Fiefs of 
7 knights owed only twenty, and those of halberts only ten days’ service. One ef- 
fect of the communes was, that neither the king nor the feudal lord could require 
- the military service of any inhabitant unless in defence of the city.* In 1315, 
the nobles of Champagne told the king of France that they doubted whether he 
had the right to lead them to war bevond their provinee.t “ The serfs who la- 
bor in the fields for the corn and vines cannot be compelled by their seigneurs 
_ to go to war,” says the Tree of Battles, “ for they must not be subjected to a new 
servitude.” In the seventeenth century in France the enrolment of soldiers 





was voluntary on their part, and only for three years. The mode of raising re- 
eruits was the same as that still used in England ; but there was even a difficulty 
in being received, for there were many cases of exception in favor of districts and 
employments which rendered men ineligiblet Revolutionary wars had not then 
commenced, when men of arms were to approach the foot of the altar to tear away 
the children of the choir for conscripts. “ If it appear strange,” says Stephen 
Pasquier, “ that in our time a king of France can hardly raise an army of thirty 
or forty thousand men, and that the ancient Gauls reckoned their armies by a 
hundred or two hundred thousand, I answer, that the cause of it is the difference of 
police, the one teaching principally to brandish swords, and the other to manage 
a pen; for as our ancestors marched in such crowds to battle, so our kings could 
‘sooner raise two hundred thousand men of literature than thirty thousand men of 
arms.”§ In the cities of the middle age we find no provision made for the residence 
of armies within their walls. The evil of universal soldiership, deplored by 
Cowper, was unknown in ages of faith ; and he might well deplore the innovation ; 
for “ man, associated and Jeagued with man by regal warrant, or swarming inte 
clans beneath one head for purposes of war, becomes a loathsome body most at 
variance with all moral good.” As for men, so for days there were exemptions. 
“Battle cannot be given on a festival, excepting in cases of necessity.” Such 
-was the rule,|| though St. Thomas extends these so as almost to invalidate it. 
Philip Augustus and the French barons were unwilling to fight at Bouvines on a 
Sunday. “I am less anxious to fight,” said the king, “ because that sacred day 
‘should not behold effusion of blood.” At the Naves de Tolosa the Sarassins were 
ready to fight on Sunday, bnt the king of Spain was unwilling through reverence 
for the holy day. In 1288, the citizens of Cologne sent to their enemies to say 
that they would give them food for two days if, for the honor of God, they would 
abstain from fighting on the next Sunday, and for the sake of His mother on 
the present Saturday, that they might celebrate them worthily ; which offer was, 
however, rejected at the instigation of Henry, count of Luczenburg, who exclaimed, 
~“ Alas ! we are not to have a glorious battle this day on account of a timorous 


* Script. Rer. Franc. tom. xiii, p. 480. + Michelet, iii, 
¢ Monteil, Hist. des Frangais, vii. 93. § Recherches de la Franc, i. c. 8. 
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clergy.” They fought, and this count was slain.* | Philip de Valois was dis- ” 
suaded from fighting the English at Buironfosse on his arrival, because it was — 
Friday.} The truce of God was, therefore, founded ou a general sense ox the 
duty of sanctifying many days. But, at length, the force must be exercised. Let 
us see with what spirit it was animated. The laws, and duties, and reasons of 
war were treated on in the middle ages, as Grotius remarks, by those who made 
sums of cases of couscience.t At the religious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury these ancient guides were of course abandoned ; and certainly, from that 
epoch the consciences of men seemed to be but little concerned in any question of 
military operations. 

To explain his motive in writing, Grotius says, “I saw through the Christian 
world a shameless license of making war ; for trivial or no causes men running 
to arms, and then showing no reverence of divine or human law, but, as if by edict, 
committing every kind of wickedness with fury.”§ His own work, however, in 
many points, presents a coutrast to the scholastic treatises, Contrary to their 
sentence, he decides that an innocent citizen may be given up to destruction to 
save a city when a superior foree” requires it ;|| while they had provided even for 
the deliverance of the state, in such a case, saving its honor, by teaching that the 
innocent citizen ought to give himself up rather than cause the destruction of the 
country, Again, he seems to think that the plunder and violation of churches is 
lawful in war, supporting his opinion by heathen testimonies ;§ and speaking of 
some most atrocious heathen laws respecting prisoners, he only says, “I do not 
dare without distinction to approve of them.’”** Towards the close of the middle 
ages, however, some works appeared expressly ou the subject, It was by order 
of King Charles V. thst the Prior Honoré Bonnor wrote, under the title of 
L’ Arbre des Butailie-, the fir-t treatise on peace and war. The Rosier des Guer- 


res was composed in the reign of Louis XI. Still the schoolmen were the cluef _ 
authorities. The blessed doctor, to explain his having taught the art of war. con- 


cludes with these word<, “ Snpposing, therefore, that kings and princes have a 
just war, and that their enemies unjustly disturb the peace and common good, it 
is not inconvenient to teach them all kinds of warfare, and all ways by which 
they can conquer their enemies, all which they should ordain to the common good 
and peace of the citizens ; for if their intention be so directed, they will deserve 
that eternal peace in which is the supreme rest which God who is blessed for 
ever and ever, has promised to his faithful.” tt 

In this very art itself, as tanght in the middle ages, the influence of pacific 
thoughts can be traced opposing irrational fury and the reckless destruction of 
human fife. Soldiers were excited to combat, not like animals, by noise and in- 
struments of Turkish invention to act upon the organs of sensation, but as men 


* Gesta Bald. de Luezenburg, ap. Baluze, Misce). i. + Chroniques de St. Denis, 1389, 
t Prolegom. § De Jure Belli et Pacis, proleg. | Id. ii. 25. YJ Id. iii, 5. ** Id. iii, 21, 
+4 gid. Rom. de Regim. Prin. iii. p. iii. 28. | 
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“under the control of conscience, by eloquence and poetry ; for valor was to be 
; grounded upon reason and the result of calm resolution. “ The general,” says — 
Dionysius, “ should encourage his soldiers before the battle with magnanimous 
words, full of divine hope, as did Charlemagne, Roland, Oliver, Guilielmus, Oger, 
and others.”* | Such were those of the prayer offered aloud by Philip Augu-tus 
before the battle of Bouvines, and those which he addressed to his army, saying 
“Our trust isin God. Otho and his host, as enemies and destroyers of the 
Church, lie under the pope’s ban. The tears of the poor, the sentence of the 
Church, the sighs of the monks, rise against them. We, though sinners, are in 
the communion of the church : we fight for the freedom of the clergy, and, there- 
fore, we believe that God will give us victory.’ The reproach of Achilles to 
Mueas, “ you who threaten oivorotagwr,’’+ could hardly have been addressed to 
a general of the Catholic school. Charles and Louis, before the battle of Fontanet, 
after representing to Lothaire the horror of the intended battle, and their ardent 
desire to avoid it, proposed to prepare for it by fasting. It was the ancient 





custom for combatants to go to confession, and receive their Saviour before going 
to battle. After becoming obsolete it again revived, and continued through the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as may be seen in the historians of the battle of 
Bouvines and of the crusades. As Scipio used to lead philosophers and poets in 
‘his expeditions, lest he should be influenced more by popular opinion than by 
virtue ;{ so in the Christian camp were found monks and holy almoners, whom a 
sense of duty brought to dubious verge of battle, to direct, to shrieve, and to con- 
sole. The chaplains of regiments were generally Franciscans. On the manner 
of making war in the middle ages, Muratori treats.|| Not every mode was then 
deemed just. If the old knight described in Gyron le Courtois were now to rise 
up and repeat his question, ““ Comment sont maintenant les chevaliers qui se de- 
duysent et soulassent en la mortelle chevalerie ?’”] he would be horror-struck by 
the information that would be given to him; not so much, perhaps, from hear- 
ing that the individual is now regarded only as a cipher in the account, (though 
remembering Richard the Lion-hearted’s boast in a letter to the bishop of Dur- 
ham, “with a lance we prostrated Matthew de Montmorenci,”** even this dis- 
covery might pain him.) as from finding that encouragement was given to a reck- 
less indiscriminate slaughter of men, and that all scientific contrivances for effect- 
ing it, were in a military point of view deemed fair. 

In the second Lateran council under Pope Innocent IT. in 1139, the use of ar- 
rows and cross-bows against Christians was forbidden, under pain of anathema. 
The words of the 29th canon are, “artem autem illam mortiferam et Deo odibi- 
lem Ballistariorum et Sagittariorum adversus Christianos et Catholicos, exerceri 


* De Vit et Regim. Prin. iii. 40. ¢ Il. xx. 84. t Cardan de Sapientia, fi 
§ Montei:, Hist de Francais, vii. 120. | Antiq. It. Diss. xxvi. 
J Gyron le Courtois, f. cexxxvii. ** Rym, Act. i. 31 





de cetero sub anathemate prohibemus ;” and Muratori pecireal that a prohibi- | | 


tion was intended to hold equally, whether the war were just or unjust. Until — 
that time, the Francs in battle used only the lance and sword ; but when they re- 


turned from the crusades, they brought back with them the use of arrows aud — 
Javelins, and other missiles, against which the Lateran council raised iis voice, as 
being too deadly. That the French long after abstained from it is clear from 


William the Briton, who describes the war of Philip Augustus against the count 
of Flanders, in 1184; for he says expressly, “ that the king had not in his whole 
army any who carried such weapons.” Yet Muratori proves that it was not a 
novelty at the time of the council of Lateran, so that the fathers only sought to 
extirpate a usage which was beginning to be more prevalent, in consequence of the 
communication with the east. The bow or balista used by the Saxons had fallen 
into disuse in England, as Grose remarks, till revived by William the Conqueror. 
In consequence of the decree of the Lateran couucil it was again laid aside during. 
the reigns of Stephen and Henry [J.; but it was revived by Richard I. in his 
wars against the French, and his death by an arrow was deemed in consequence a 
divine judgment. ™ 

Finally, wars were terminated with a pacific spirit, as even material monuments 
attest ; as when at Bouvines, according to the geueral custom, a chapel was erected 
in the field of battle, in which mass was ever afterwards said on the 27th of July, 
for the repose of the souls of the slain. Sumetimes even retreats for the pacific 
arose upon the field, as at Battle in Sussex, where astately abbey marked the spot 
where Harold and the Saxons fell by the Norman spear. Wars were terminated 
with humility in the conquerors, and without malice or envy in the conquered. In 
1406, on the fall of Pisa, Ginus Capponius, the Floreutine, spoke in these terms 
to the vanquished: “ All things whatsoever He wished God hath done in hea- 
ven and on earth ; nor is it for us to know why God wisheth this or that. We 
know only the effect aud the event, from which it is clear that God wished the 
Florentines to conquer the Pisans ; which whether for your sins or for our 
merits, we know not, God knoweth it. We wish to keep possession of your city, 
merely in order that along with us you may have rest and peace, which experience 
shows you cannot hope for while divided. Nor should you fear our domination, 
for the Florentine people has not wished to exercise the right of war, but to pre- 
serve you in all things. Therefore, your city being conquered by so great an 
army has sustained no injury ; nor have the conquerors otherwise behaved than 
as the most continent of Christian men. From such a beginning you should con- 
fide in the future. Lay aside all anger and jealousy, and submit to what God has 
willed ; and we have often seen peace and lasting friendship follow war. The 
fathers of our republic have decreed, that all injuries shall be forgotten, and that 
henceforth they will ever salute you as their children.” Then Bartholomew 
Piombino replied in the name of the Pisans. “ The great benignity of God our 
Saviour hath appeared, who not for the works that we have done, but according 
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to His great merev has saved us. These words should be pronounced with a 
sincere heart by all the Pisans, who must remember that whenever we have fallen 
_ into the power of the Florentines, they have always evinced towards us in their 
_ vietory not only kindness, but a most singular love. It is a great thing to con- 
quer powerful cities, and great and rich states ; but to temper victory, and preserve 
__ the conquered, is almost a divine virtue, for it resembles the merey of our Say- 
jour, who forgave his enemies. Therefore, we all return thanks to the people of 
_ Florence, and if any should foment discord, we denounce them as impious ; for, 
in wishing to keep what you have now acquired, you only do what we ourselves 
would have done if similarly circumstanced. We hope that after such grace, the 
Pisans may remain ever faithful and affectionate to Florence.””* 

But it isin the men themselves who were employed in war, that we have the 
most remarkable proof of the influence of the love of peace. We must now con- 
sider, therefore, what was the ideal and reality respecting the profession of arms 


| _ in ages of faith. The change in the military character which resulted from the 
change of religion, or from the loss of faith, has been often remarked. The 
Catholic Church formed the men whom we shill shortly see, whose souls were 


their own, while monarchs had their duty ; Protestantism made captains, brave, 
indeed, and virtuous, like La Noue, but often cruel in cold blood, and austere less in 
manners than in spirit. It formed Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and 
Frederic.t It isto a type and practice of the military profession, wholly different 
from theirs, that we must now direct our attention. - 

“Soldiers are instituted for this end,” says Alanus de Insulis, “ that they may 
defend their country and repel from the Church the injuries of the violent.” t 
Such was the definition in the twelfth century. The exercise of arms, even for 
the defence of one’s country, and of religion, was thought to require a religious vo- 
cation, without which, it was not lawful to draw the sword.§ “ The duty ofa 
soldier,” says John of Salisbury, “is to defend the church, to resist the perfidious, 
to guard the poor from injury, to pacify the province, to shed his blood, and lay 
down his life for his brethren. The sword is in his hand, not to serve fury, 
vanity, avarice, or his own will, but that he should do the will of God, and serve 
the publie good ; and this is also the glory of the saints ; and soldiers doing this 
are holy, and promote their own real glory, by seeking in all things the glory 
of God.”|} Such was the universal doctrine. Michael Savonarola, writing even 
so late as in 1440, has only praise for such soldiers as serve from a desire to de- 
fend their country, and to deliver the poor and weak, who are no small part of 
their country, from oppression.” And Don Antonio de Guevara, in his letter 
to Don Inigo de Velasquez, constable of Castille, tells him not ‘to trust to the 
justice of his cause, in war, unless those who conduct it are themselves unspotted , 


* Matt. Palmerii de Captivit. Pisarum, ap. Mar. Rer. It. Script. tom. xix. 
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so that Shakespeare makes our Henry the Fifth excuse himself by a plea which 
the school had judged unsound. . 
The pacific instructions given to soldiers in the middle ages, diselose a wonder- 
ful disparity in the opinions of those times with later. “ A soldier,” says one 
teacher of the duties af military life, “ must always pardon offences against him- 
self, and disregard personal injuries, and aimonly at defending the general good.”* _ 
“Soldiers,” he continues, “ are to contend for justice, and to be ready to lay down 
their lives in resisting the enemies of the common good, in defence of the Chris- 
tian faith, and of the public peace, and to protect the weak and the miserable < 
therefore, to soldiers must belong an especial and great perfection of charity ; and 
if slain in the exercise of such duties, they are counted amongst martyrs, as was 
shown to St. Thomas when he desired to know the state of his brother’s soul, 
who had been a great baron, and slain in the defence of justice and of the liberty 
of the Church. The office of a soldier consists principally in the exercise of 
mercy, for it is his office to protect the poor, and all weak, wretched persons against 
oppressors, and to resist the enegies of their temporal and spiritual welfare ; and 
as this is the highest charity, we must conclude that it includes the perfection of 
the Christian religion.”+ Ratherius, preceptor to Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, 


the brother of the Emperor Otho I., speaks as follows: “ Do you wish to be a 
Christian, a good Christian, out of many Christians, and are you a soldier ? Then 
attend to the advice of St. John the Baptist to those of vour profession. ‘Bat if 
you cannot get wages for militating, then gain your food by the labor of your 
hands, and fly from plunder, homicide, and sacrilege; for the Lord will exercise 
vengeance on all who commit such things; and think not to make friends of the 
mammon of such injustice, for God will never accept your oblations, if made from 
the spoils of the poor,”{ St. Stephen, of Grandmont, used to give this counsel to 
soldiers: “ My brother, if you wish, you may gain Christ, when you go forth to 
plunder ; but let it be the constant intention of your heart, to keep a vow in this 
manner: O my God! I am going thither not to injure another; nay, I consider 
myself on this expedition only as your soldier, seeking to save ail, companions and 
strangers. Meanwhile, when thus compelled by your earthly lord to join these 
parties, hasten on as if you were a plunderer, and cause every one that you see to 
fly, or if they must be taken by some one, do you be the first to seize them, in or- 
der that afterwards you may set them free and so now while you observe this 
custom, you are a monk of Christ concealed under a shield.”§ You perceive 
how alive were the guides of these ages to the evils naturally belonging to the 
military life, recognized with such precision by the ancient philosophers and 
poets, as when Plato speaks of the value of mercenaries without approval,|| and 
Plautus of that Ephesian hero: | 


* Dionys. Carthus. de Vita Militari, 5. + Id. c. 2, 8. 
t Ratherii Veronensis Episcop. Preloquioram, Lib. i. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. tom. ix. 
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**Gloriosus, impudens, plenus perjurii atque adulterii.”* 


- What is singular in their history, is the success with which the true pacific labored 
to counteract them. But exist they did in every form, from that of the “can- 
__kers of a calm world and a long peace,” to that meutioned by St. Bernard, say- 
ing, that “ while men usurp glory they disturb peace.” There were the soldiers 


of our Norman kings, thus described by Peter of Blois: “They are nourished 





in delicacies, and more eager for plunder than for fighting. When they return 
from an expedition without a scratch, they set-to at a drinking bout, they slan- 
der innocent men, God’s servants, comparing their wonderful labor to the easy 
life of priests.” There were the “ Societies” in Italy ; there were the Ribauds, 
on whom the crime of the massacre at Beziers must be imputed, as appears from 
a poem lately published by Fauriel ; there were men like the soldiers of Cesar 
after Pharsalia, when at his voice, blind with the thirst for gold, they madly 
prepared to rush over the dead bodies, and trample on the mighty dead ;} there 
were others like those whom Spain and Portugal have lately witnessed, who 
thought it mattered little to the fame of a soldier whether he fought on the wrong 
side or on the right, provided they fought boldly and received their pay. There 
were the soldiers of the heretic Eccelino de Romana, who evinced a fero- 
city unheard of in Christian times,t worthy followers of that monster whose 
character is summed up by the monk of Padua in these few words: ‘ he was the 
enemy of peace, and alien from the Catholic faith.”§ But all that could be ex- 
pected from the church and the friends of peace, was conceived and realized in 
the middie ages. In the first place the evil was denounced, so that ignorance 
could not be a plea. The Catholic religion had decided that no kind of life was 
more flagitious than that of men who militate merely for pay, without respect 
to the justice of the cause, to whom, “ ibi fas ubi plurima merces.”|| O forbid 
it, God, would be the ery, “ that in a Christian climate, souls refined should show 
so heinous, black, obscene a deed!” = Hence, the indignant words of Godfrey, 
when, as conqueror, he refused the spoils : 


“ T set no rent on life, no price on blood 
I fight, and sell not war for gold or good.” 


“To militate is not a crime, but to militate for the sake of booty is sin,” say 
the decrees of Ives of Chartres.** ‘¢ It a man of arms goes to war for the oe of 
pillage, can he demand pay? I reply that he cannot, ” savs the author of the 
Tree of Battles ; “ for no obligation of law or equity can result from things dis- 
honest, wicked, and condemned. Companies who go to war in unjust quarrels 
without a prince, like those who do not know why they are in the field, are 


* Mil Glor. . t Lucan, vi. 
t Rolandini de factis in March. Tarvis. v. 10. ap. Murat. Rer. It. Script. viii 
$ Mon. Pat. Chronic ap. id. viii. | Soto in v. Bellum, i. ] Tasso xx. 
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. 1 
enemies of God, as are all who pursne wars from avarice, to gain honors and_ 


riches, or through disobedience, as when subjects are proud and unwilling to 


live at peace with rulers, Can a man who goes to war for vain glory, demand 
pay? Suppose a knight, wishing to show his valor, attacks a proud knight, who 


wars against some lady widow; can he ask pay? I answer no; for I cannot 


discover in what form he could draw up his petition, He could not allege a 


command, nor the having rendered her a service, since his chief motive was to 
render himself a service in demonstrating his valor and strength, which he has 
done. What more then can he ask? Certes I know not how he could ask pay.” 
“ What do you think of soldiers ?” asks the disciple in a dialogue ascribed to 
St. Anselm. The master replies, “ Few are good ; for they live by plunder, whence 
they purchase lands and possessions ; and of these it is said, Defecerunt in vani- 
tate dies eorum, ideo ira Dei ascendit super eos,”* 

But it was not enough to denounce the evil. It was to be corrected, and noth- 
ing could be more simple than the manner in which the clergy and the ministers 
of peace proceeded to accomplish their task. The plan may have been suggested 
by an observation likely to be made by them, whicl: is thus expressed in the Tree 
of Battles: “Through many motives are men valiant ; for one will be valiant to 
win vain glory, another because he sees the brave honored, another to serve his 
seigneur, another from being accustomed to wield arms, another from having good 
armor, another from confidence in his Jeader, another merely by natural fury, 
another through ignorance, another through avarice, another from the hope which 
he has in God. Now you should know for certain, that among all these men, he 
alone is virtuous, who is brave through right knowledge, and from a will directed 
to justice.” In these words, one discovers the whole secret of that chivalry which 
played such a memorable part in our history. 

“ Chivalry, in its first development,” as Fauriel remarks, “ was an attempt by 
the clergy, to reform in the interests of religion and society, the feudal and war- 
like class.” The council of Clermont, in 1025, after the first crusade, decreed, 
that every noble of more than twelve years of age, should swear before the bishop 
of the diocese to defend the weak, to protect widows, orphans, women, whether 
married or not, and travellers. This was to impose chivalry on all through 
charity ; and, in fact, chivalry and charity were to be synonymous, Chivalry, 
never exclusively aristocratic, for in its purest age it received recruits from the 
popular claas,+ was an institution of peace ; to protect the victims of war, and to 
obviate by individual] exertions its necessity. 

The formula of the military profession delivered in 1252, at Frankford, to 
William, count of Holland, on being elected king of the Romans, shows its re- 
ligious character. “This is the rule of the military life ; daily to hear the cel- 
ebration of our Lord’s Passion, to deliver the holy church from its oppressors, 
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6’ protect widows and orphans in their necessity, to avoid unjust wars, and to re- 
j ject iniquitous stipends. Such were the terms.”’* Knights were generally cre- 
q ated on great festivals, in order that the multitude of people assembled, might, by 
q their prayers to God, obtain graces for them to enter well upon their career, 
_ The whole of the ceremonial bespeaks the object to which it was directed ; and 
the history of many centuries bears witness to the good which resulted. On the 
defects of the chivalrous character I had occasion to speak in the first book ; 
upon its virtues we have not space at present to dilate. The dissertation of Mura- 
tori upon the institution of knights may be consulted.+ That generosity of a 
Du Guesclin to enemies, which so endeared him to them—that love and respect 
evinced for each other by men who were opposed in war, as when the English 
lamented his death, and the marquis of Pescara that of Bayard—that willingness 
to admit the merit of an adversary, as when the old knight in the Romance of 
Gyron le Courtoix, declares that the most perfect knight he has ever seen, 
was his personal enemy, for whose death he has wept and mourned, till he 
thought he should have died,t that deep consciousness of fulfilling a ministry of 
love and honor, which every office of the church contributed to strengthen and 
exalt—these were features of the military character in the middle ages, which 
fully justified the remark of Don Antonio de Guevara, that “ to be a knight and 
to be a good Christian, are two things which agree very well together in the law 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Believe me,” he adds, “ Seigneur, heaven is filled with 
knights, and hell with fools.’ The romances of chivalry, as Fauriel remarks, 
__are in one sense historie sources, inasmuch as they represent an entire system of 
manners which really existed. The Carlovingian Romances, which are still 
for the most part contained in old manuscripts difficult to decipher, represent 
the first age of chivalry when it was thoroughly religious. Those of the Round 
Table indicate an alteration, their object being to magnify love ; though relig- 
ion stil! occupied too much place in the world, not to enter into them of necessity 
san accessary. In many of these, love is treated according to the purest and 
most delicate ideal, free from sensuality, and offending not marriage. However, 
the champions of peace disappear in them, to make room for men who are only 
the counterparts of Achilles ; who will resign treasures without fighting for them, 
but who, if there be an attempt to touch that on which they have set their heart. 
will resist to the last, and suffer no one to take this from them. Thus the eternal 
opposition between the priest and the warrior, was only silenced for a time, and 
chivalry itself became in opposition to the church, in later days, when his gal- 
lantry predominated. 

The distinction between the chivalry of the Graal, and that of the world, or of 
___ the Round Table, will explain many passages of history which might otherwise 


. * Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. tom. v. 97. + Antiq. It, 53. + F. xciii. 
_ § Origine de i’Epopée Cheval. du Moyen Age. 
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lead to esiiniarpatok and error. Nevertheless, that even. edescitial of the 
chivalrous system, a pacific mind had characterized the military character désing | 
ages of faith from the beginning, is clear from innumerable examples. They occur 
early, as under the old civilization in St. Victor, the warrior of Marseilles, ei 

St. Martin, and that celebrated conqueror of the Goths, Narses, who never gave 
battle without having wept the night before, in some church into which he had 
retired. Similarly among the barbarous warriors, on first embracing the Chris- 
tian religion, many illustrious instances are found, Witness the noble Ecdicius, 
of heroic fame, who, no less charitable than brave, fed four thousand poor during 
a famine, with the produce of his estates.*  Vectius was another of these soldiers. 
* His whole household,” says Sidonius Apollinaris, “ imitates his virtues. Noth- 
ing of corruption in his indulgence, nothing of harshness in his severity, which is 
so tempered as to be melancholy rather thau sad. He reads the holy Seriptures 
frequently, above all at his meals: he recites the Psalms often, and sings them 
oftener. It is a kind of life quite noyel. It is an accomplished monk under the 
tunic ofa warrior.” Speaking of Robert, duke of Normandy, a true peace- 
maker, the chronicles of St. Denis say, “ he was greatly renowned for his victor- 
ies, and for his works of merey.”+ William of Jumidge describes Drogon de 
Coutanees, son of Tancred de Hauteville, as eminent for Christian sentiments, as 
well as knightly valor.t We find many soldiers praised for their pacifie works. 
Obizo, that glorious warrior of Brescia, in 1180, whose charities and gracious acts 
might be read of in the convent of St. Julia, used to go into the woods and 
cat down timber, and carry it on his shoulders to the cottages of the poor.§ 
Speaxmg of the restoration of the church of St. Saviour, at Blois, Peter of 
Blois says, “Gaufridus, the soldier, though with slender means, but eminent 
for nobleness of soul and blood, a most faithful imitator of the Samaritan 
in the Gospel, has shown mercy to theclergy of Blois, whose sorrows priests 
and levites despised in passing by. His name shall be in memory from 
generation to generation, and his house shall inherit a blessing for ever.”|] 
When we see men building churches, it is as natural to conclude that they loved 
peace as to believe that they are pacific, when we find them devoted to gar- 
dening, like Girardot, who after being a musketeer of Louis XIV, conduced so 
greatly to the advance of horticultural science in France. Bertrand, born in the 
castle of Setio, son of Raymund, and of the daughter of the count of Toulouse, | 
who was surnamed Cut-steel, when a soldier, sedulously followed the mannersof 
blessed Martin, studying by every mode to relieve the misery of the poor, doing 
no evil to any one, pious, modest, peaceable, remote from all movement of anger, 
provoking no one, despising no one, so that he was loved by noble and ignoble, 
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* Greg. Tur. Hist. ii. 24. + Ad. An. 1031. t Lib. vii. 30. | 
§ Jacob. Malvecii Chronic, Brixianum, Dist. vii. 65. ap. Mur, Rer. It. Script. t. xiv. 
} Pet. Bles. Spist. lxxvii. 
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zich and poor.* Another of these pacific soldiers was blessed Hugo de Lacerta, 
in the twelfth century, who was afterwards disciple of St, Stephen of Grandmont. 
In all the wars in which he was obliged to serve, it was his constant resolution 
to do nothing contrary to the law of God, rendering to God the things which are 
God’s, and to Cesar those which are Cesar’s. He used to make fly those whom 
he was unwilling to capture, and to be the first to seize those whom others would 
have captured, in order that he might dismiss them in safety.t The reader will 
recognize in this description the attentive scholar of St. Stephen, whose instruc- 
tions we heard above. Of Henry, mareschal of France, in the time of Philip 
Augustus, the chronicles of St. Denis say, “ that he was a man worthy of praise 
in chivalry, and who, above all, feared God.”’t 

Over the gate of the castle of Castelleti was an inscription to commemorate the 
virtues of John Lemeingle, mareschal de Boucicaut, who built it; and in this 
there was express mention of his love of peace : for one line was 


“Trans hominem solers, et pacis cultor et equi.”§ 


The book of the deeds of this pacific warrior, as a true picture of chivalrous 
manners down to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, possesses a great historical 
importance. Let us hear its testimony. One great object of his life is to procure 
peace for the Church by pacific means ; “ for in matters that relate to the soul 
and conscience, no one should be constrained by force, nor ought one to wish to do 
it ; for it should come from pure free will,:nor does God wish to be served through 
force.”|| “ He is void of cupidity, and liberal of his own. Whoever aspires 
to high degree must be without cupidity to amass riches. Never, in all his life, 
did he acquire seigneury, lands, or heritage, and even he makes small account 
of his own patrimony. So it is clear his thoughts are elsewhere.{ His conver- 
sation is always on God and the saints, or on some good example of chivalry ; 
and never does there escape his lips a word in the least injurious to another, nor 
will he listen to such.”** “The virtue of justice shines in him wonderfully. 
No one can better practise it, though he never uses undue rigor or cruelty to 
any creature born; and it is marvellous to consider how, by the means of one 
knight, so many insolent and rebellious people, accustomed to fear nothing, can 
be brought to discipline and peace.”++ “ He is not alone just, but pitious and 
fall of compassion, as ought to be every brave man. Never does he refuse any one, 
whatever evil he mav have done him, if he asks merey.”’{{ ‘“ He rises very 
early, in order to employ the greatest part of the morning in the service of God. 


He spends three hours in prayer. After the business of the day he goes to ves- 


* Vita St, Bert. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vi. 


+ De Vita B. Hugonis de Lacerta, ap, id. tom. vi. ¢t Ad. an 1214 
§$ Stelle Annal. Genuenses, ap. Murat. Rer. It. Script. xvii. 
| Le Livre des Faicts du M. de Boucicaut, p. iii. 3. q Ibid. iv. 6, ** Ibid. iv. 7. 
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ish his service. On Sundays and festivals he makes pilgrimages on foot, and — 

_ hears read fine books of the lives of saints, or speaks to persons of devotion. 0 Fl 
In Spain and Italy men of precisely the same type were found, What pacific 
warriors were Francis Carminiola, who commanded the Venetian army, at § 
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Francis Sforza, general of the Florentines ; the Jatter of whom re-established peace — 
among all the princes and republics of Italy with the highest praise and glory ; 
and after all his wars governed the people with such mildness, justice, and incredible 
charity, as to be worthy of everlasting renown and honor.* Who would omit 
mention, while pursuing this theme, of Obertus Doria, so often victorious at sea, 
and so glorious for governing Genoa with holiness and justice? Who of Lu- 
cian Doria, who gave the silver cups of his table to relieve his needy men ; and 
when one rower asked assistance, and he had nothing else to give, took off the 
stud of his own belt and gave it to him? Who, again, of Guillelmo Embriaco, 
a name not to perish, who commanded the fleet of Genoa in Palestine, and was 
the first to mount the wall of Crsarea, and who chose nothing for his share of 
the spoils but that emerald vase from Solomon’s temple which is still preserved in 
the cathedral of St. Lorenzo ?+ Shall T remain here longer, waiting, like Ulysses, 
on the shores of the dead, to see 
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We must not delay, Let us proceed with the assurance that each of these brave 


men, who so often walked in meek procession under banners breathing only peni- 


tence and peace, would under colors, too, have repeated from the bottom of his 
heart the words of Nestor : 


Agpprrap, &éurosros, avésrios E6riy Exetvos, 
Os zodéuov Eparar emrdnuiov, dxpvdevros.§ 


As Cato said of the Roman citizen in the olden time, 


** Preetulit arma toge ; sed pacem armatus amavit.”| 


In conclusion, we may remark that blazon, that pompous reminiscence of the 
tented field, while under Catholic influence, besides inspiring religious thought- 
fulness, was not without symptoms of the pacific desire. Some of the ancient 
mottoes, though cries of arms, were full of amiable poesy, and seemed to bring 
the remembrance of peace into battle. Such was that of the ery of the Sire de 
Prie, “ Chants d’oiseaux ;” and that of the Sire de Cullent, “ Notre Dame au 
peigne dor!’ Those of the dukes of Burgundy, Bourbon, and Gueldres, of 
the counts of Foix, Vergy, Auxerre, and Hainault, and of the Sire de Coucy, 


* Benedict. Accolti Aretini de prestantia virorum suse evi Dialog. Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. 
+ Jacob. Bracellius de Claris Genuensibus, ap. Ant. It. i. { xi. 627. § ix. 64. | Lucan ix. 
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were “ Our Lady,” with the name of their fief added. |The symbolism of pride, 
in some countries, has survived that of Christian peace, which found men to 
bear it meekly but steadily amid-t the wars and disorders which desolated so- 
ciety in the middle ages ; but one cannot altogether reject such testimony to the 
truth we are here investigating. 

We may now proceed to consider the three kinds of war which pacific men 
waged and sanctioned in ages of faith, which were wars for justice, wars for 
mercy, and wars for peace. 

To the first that blessed thirst we before spoke of no doubt contributed, while 
peace itself required them. The Platonician of old says, that “the end of war is 
justice.” Such was the avowed and real object of many wars in the middle 
ages, Thus it was the love of justice which determined Duke Lewis, the hus- 
band of St. Elizabeth, to engage in long and costly expeditions to defend the rights 
of his subjects and avenge their injuries. Hence, in 1225, he passed into Poland, 
and besieged the castle of Lubantsk, because some of his merchants had been robbed 
near it; and some time after he marched into Franconia, to obtain reparation 
for injurics inflicted on a pedlar.* You smile: but so alive were mentoa 
sense of justice in those times, that no sacrifice seemed too great when it 
was a question of redressing a wrong inflicted on the weak. When the 
crossed knights of Thuringia returned with a resolution to reinstate St. 
Elizabeth and her son in her domains, we read, that they feared if they 
were not to do so, lest they should merit the eternal fire of hell. The words 
of the Sire de Varila, who commanded them, to the usurper, Duke Henry, show 
how unecessary it was thought to correct injustice by all means possible. 
“ Alas! young prince,” he exclaimed, “ what have youdone? Fi! what shame ! 
I blush to think of it. Know that you have offended God, dishonored all the 
country. A rude peasant would not have wrought such felony against an 
equal. Your act cries vengeance to God ; and I fear his wrath will fall on the 
whole land unless you do penance. Reconcile yourself to this lady, and restore 
to your brother’s son what you have usurped.” The young prince burst into 
tears, and promised to restore every thing. “ ’Tis well,” replied Varila ; “ there 
is no other way of escaping the anger of God.”+ Similarly, when Venice sent 
to interpose between the Paduans and Eccelino de Romana, one of their envoys, 
Marcus Quirinus, told the tyrant to his face, in presence of his brother Alberic 
and his friends, that men invested with power, if they desire glory, must abstain 
from unjust wars ; and that if they do any thing against justice, they must be 
quick to retract and give satisfaction.t Even for some deplorable contests which 
afflicted society in the middle ages, it is but fair to remark that‘justice was the 
avowed object of the combatants, although they may have misunderstood the 


* Montalembert, Hist. de 8. Eliz. 97. + Id. 192. 
Laurentii de Monacis Ezerinus, iii ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. viii. 
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cause. After the death of Lonis-le-Débonnaire, Lothaire soled his pretensions — 
on the title ascribed to him of emperor, and the justice of maintaining the unity 
of the kingdom. Being defeated in the terrible battle of Fontanet, near Aux- 
erre, by his two brothers, Lewis and Charles, the victors spared the fugitives, 
and promised oblivion to all past offences. Finally, the two kings and the army, 
afflicted at having come to battle with a brother and with Christians, asked the 
bishops what they ought to do in consequence. The bishops assembled in coun- 
cil, and delivered this judgment: that, having fought for justice, they were ex- 
empt from guilt; but that if any one, according to the testimony of his own 
conscience, had counselled or acted in this war through anger, or hatred, or vain 
glory, or any other sinister motive, he ought to confess the sin, and perform 
whatever penance would be imposed on him.* Lothaire continuing to make 
war, his two brothers met at Strasbourg, and declared, in their address to the 
two armies, that it was not an unjust ambition which made them act so, but that 
they wished if God, by means of their army, would, at length, give them rest for 
the public welfare. The oath taker®by them to sustain each other began with 
these words: ‘ For the love of God and for the Christian people,” ‘ Pro Deu 
amor et pro Christian poblo,” which showed, at least, on what avowed principles 
they acted. 

Aguin, it is but fair to observe that the wars of Edward III. and Henry, in 
France, had so much claim to be included in this category, that, as Stephen Pas- 
quier remarks, some Frenchmen lost their lives ignominiously for asserting the 
justice of their cause. Suger, indeed, alluding to some pretensions of William 
II., had well said that it would be neither just nor natural that the French should 
be subject to the English, nor the English to the French ; but when Philip de 
Valois received the crown, it was by virtue of what the Flemings called a new 
law, the Salic being then known in no other nation. Its origin in Gaul was 
doubtful ; there had never before been occasion to apply it, the crown having always 
descended to male heirs. It was not in force in the duchies and counties which 
were members of the crown of France, as was seen when Matilda, mother of 
Henry LI. of England, inherited the duchy of Normandy ; and when Leonora, 
his wife, brought to him by her right Aquitaine and Poictou ; while the right of 
women to govern France as regents was unquestioned.t That the grounds for 
these wars were insufficient, we have already seen. It is only argued now that 
there was some excuse for them ; and that, at least, the object alleged in their de- 
fence at the time was nothing else but the resolution to maintain justice. Let 
us proceed to consider the wars which were carried on through merey. The jus- 
tice of these, which it pleases some modern theologians to place in rather an equi- 
vocal light,§ has been admitted by the gravest authorities among those opposed 


* Nithardi Hist. Lib. iii. ap. Script. Rer. Franc. vi. + Vita Ludovic VI. ap. Duchesne, iv. 
t Recherches de la France, liv. ii. 18. § La Houge de Ecclesia, 211. 
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to the Catholic Church, as to Grotius, who defends and extols their real principle.* 
The men who heard Foulque de Neuilly and St. Bernard had a difficulty of an- 
other kind ; for what perplexed many of them was the call to forsake amuse- 
ments and vices and iniquitous wars for the ways of penance and of charity. That 
they were about to be cruel and intolerant by taking the cross would have been 
a very convenient thought for some, but unfortunately such a pretence never oc- 
curred to any one; for the true grounds of the crusades, which rendered it im- 
possible, were always shown.” 

“ By what right,” asks the author of the Tree of Battles, “can we make war 
against the Sarassins or other infidels? I will prove that we cannot do it lawfully 
on account of their being infidels ; for God has made the goods of the eartt for all 
human creatures indifferently, for the bad as well as the good. The sun is not 
hotter for one than for the other; the land of the miscreants produces as good 
corn as that of the Christians, and God has given them empires and kingdoms, 
But if God has given them this, why should Christians deprive them of it? More- 
over, we should not, and cannot, according to holy Scripture, oblige infidels to 
embrace the holy faith and baptism, but must leave them with the free will which 
God has given to them. Therefore, we cannot make war upon them to compel 
them to embrace the holy faith, ‘car par force ne doit homme estre contraint & 
la foy crovre ? but since the infidels have taken possession of the country and op- 
pressed the Christians who are in it, the Christians may recover it from them by 
arms.” The religious question, indeed, had been decided by the decrees of coun- 
cils ; as by that of Toledo, which forbade force to be employed for such a purpose, 
adding, “ cui enim vult Dens miseretur, et quem vult indurat.” The political, 
or rather the question of mercy, required only a statement of facts to be decided 
by the common voice of Christians, as men. Hear how one who had witnessed 
the condition of the Christians in the east, speaks of the dangers to be appre- 
hended. “ Behold how we are pressed on all sides. How shall we be able to live 
securely in this corner of the land of the west? We shall have nowhere to fly 
but to the sea. That isthe end. Alas! if you had zeal for God, you would 
compose your differences, and arm in defence of the Church. Why do you exer- 
cise yourselves in these tournaments, which are forbidden, cruel, expensive, and 
to souls very dangerous.” Not intolerance or blind religious zeal, but mercy, 
therefore, led to the crusades, which were originally undertaken through compas- 
sion for the Christians oppressed under the yoke of the Sarassins, and from a de- 
sire, according to the tradition of all Christian times, to redeem them from slavery 
and the extreme peril of losing their souls, consequent on their position. The 
ambassadors of the Emperor Alexis, in the council of Placentia, convoked by 
Urban ITI., represented only the afflictions of the faithful in the east, and the ter- 
rible servitude with which they were menaced if those of the west did not succor 


De Jure Belli et Pacis, ii. 15. + Nicole, Le Grand Voyage 4 Jerusalem, f. cx. 
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yea one of the first articles ;* and the success of the faithful in this reapect i 
attested by the number of those treaties concluded with them to that effect. — an 
Innocent ITL., who had the crusades so much at heart—who commanded that — 
vessels only of wood or earthenware should be placed upon his table, during their 
continuance, and had the gold and silver plate of his household melted down to 
supply money for the armament—began his pontificate by instituting the order 
for the redemption of captives, and giving the cross to them before any of the 
warriors whom he sent to Palestine ; and finished it in the same manner when 
he saw the failure of the Christian arms, by sending monks and briefs to all the 
princes of Europe, to excite them to deliver their brethren, The argument he used 
was to remind them of the terrible maledictions pronounced by the prophet upon 
those who lived in abundance, seeking only to satisfy their love of repose, and 
who remained insensible to the affliction of Joseph. “ Remember,” he said, 


“how the Lord has sworn their destruction, which shall be so entire that there 
7 





will not be found a man to bury their bones ; 
inconsistent with the blessed pacific, when having their minds filled with such 
reflections men left their lands and castles to suffer for their brethren in the east, 


and certainly it indicates no spirit 


who were stretching out their hands to them for assistance. “ Woe to us, woe to 
us,” cried the fathers ofthe council of Clermont, when they heard an account of the 
cruelties inflicted on them by the Sarassins, The universal Church, assembled in 
councils, wept at the misery and peril of the captives. If she armed princes to 
deliver them, it was from the same motive which induced her to send monks to 
redeem them. Hear the terms of the indulgence published by the sovereign pon- 
tiff to the faithful in the council of Clermont. “ Let every one who has zeal for 
the glory of God unite with us. Let us help our brethren ; let us break their 
bonds. Let us cast off their yoke. Cancel, by a work so agreeable to God, the 
robberies, fires, and homicides, which exclude from the kingdom of God ; in or- 
der that by pious works and the prayers of the saints you may obtain indulgence. 
Have compassion on the afflictions and labors of your brethren, for we are all mem- 
bers, one of another, heirs of God and co-heirs of Jesus Christ.”+ The letter of 
Alexander ITI. to princes, knights, and all the faithful of Christ, is no less explicit 
as to the motive which should animate the crusaders. It begins with these words : 
“ Amongst all things which in the course of mortal affairs the divine wisdom has 
disposed for the exercise of charity, not easily can any case be found in which 
charity can be exercised with more fruit and merit than if the necessity of the 
oriental Church be provided for, and the faitl:ful Christians of the east defended 
from the attacks of the pagans; for if the Creator of men and angels bowed the 
heavens, and came down and underwent the death of the cross for our salvation, 
it remains that no one should live any longer for himself, but for Him who died 


* La Tradition de l’Eglise pour le Rachat des Esclaves, 118. + Guill. Tyr. 1. 15. 
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for us and rose again, and delivered himself up for us as an odor of sweetness 
unto God.”* ‘The sufferings of the Christians in the Holy Land,” saith St. 
Gregory VILI., in one of his letters, “ make me wish fur death.” 

That the bearing assistance to oppressed Christians as to fellow members of one 
mystic body, was the real principle of the crusades, appears evident also from the 
spirit of the princes and people who obeyed the summons of the popes. Hence, 
in ancient works, as in the chronicle of Halberstad, the crusade is named “ Mys- 
terium,” as of an imitation of the passion. 

The chronicles of St. Denis, speaking of Philip Augustus, say, that when the 
king heard the sad news from Palestine, “he had much great pity and much 
great compassion for the Christian faith, which in his time had suffered such 
ignominy.”+ The crusaders did not forget, as Walafried Strabo remarks in his 
sermon on the subversion of Jerusalem, “ that as Jesus drew near to it, seeing the 
city, he wept over it.”{ Suger had advised King Louis VII. against the cru- 
sade ; but subsequently, when he learned the distress of the Christians in the 
east, and felt for the late disasters, which would inspire the infidels with fresh 
courage, after vainly endeavoring to convince his countrymen of the necessity of 
making a new crusade, he came to the extraordinary resolution of making one 
himself, and of bearing assistance to Palestine as abbot of St. Denis, under the 
standard of the abbey. He made his vow and took the cross, but secretly, until 
he procured consent from the pope. Then he selected a body of picked troops, 
and laid his plan of crossing over at once by sea, so as to avoid Greece. He soon 
found noble warriors anxious to shure in the expedition, but his own death ar- 
rived before he had commenced this heroic act of penitence and mercy. The his- 
torian of the crusaders of Pisa, who begins with these words, “ We have under- 
taken to record the things which Almighty God has deigned to affect by the 
Pisan people,” shows clearly that of these brave men who gave the spoils to the 
Church of Pisa, the ruling motive in as<isting at the taking of Jerusalem, and 
again in making war upon Mazaredech, the tyrant of Majorca, was the desire to 
deliver the Christians who were in captivity.§ 

Every war against the infidels had the same origin. The letters of Adelgorius, 
archbishop of Magdebourg, in 1110, to the bishops of Saxony, France, and Lor- 
raine, imploring them “ to sanctify a war and call the nations to protect that in- 
fant Church from the idolaters,” dwell for this reason on the cruel sufferings of 
the faithful.|} Similarly the noble letter of Pope Alexander [V., in 1260, to the 
archbishop of Bordeaux, desiring him to call a council of his suffragans to delib- 
erate on the best way of resisting the Tartars,§ exposes a case for theexercise of 
mercy, and not of the passions, which lead to unjust war. The Sarassins, whom 
Charles Martel defeated in the plains of Tours, had come out of Spain in such 


* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. ii. 747. + Ad. an. 1192. t Ap. Canisii Lect. Antiq. 
§ Ap. Mur. Rer It. Script. tom. vi. | Martene, Vet. Script i. 625.  § Ibid. vii. 
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numbers that uo ove could estimate them; and with all the provisions for _ 
effecting a permanent conquest of the country, ravaging all before them with 
savage cruelty :* that victory, with the battle of the Naves de Tolosa, 
achievements which supply a theme worthy of as many tuneful or eloquent 
lips as Marathon and Salamis were triumphs of mercy and of all her dearest 
interests ; for what would have become of the merciful if the crescent had then 
conquered? The wars of the Normans in Sicily may be included in 
the same category. Roger, count of Calabria, in his diploma to the Church 
of Catana, in which he says, that by God’s assistance, without which he 
could not have succeeded, he has with his army labored incessantly to acquire the 
land of Sicily for the work of God, in which labor the number of his soldiers 
that are dead is known only to God and to his saints, but to him and to all other 
men unknown,+ does not speak like one insensible to the virtues of peace. “ I, 
Roger,” these are his words, “ have myself planted in this land, which I give to 
the Church of Catana, forty thousand vines.” In the preface to his diploma, in 
the Church of Messana, he says, “the Lord beheld with an eye of merey the 
misery of the Sicilian Church, which suffered so long under the oppression of the 
Sarassins. Happy the day, and for ever glorious, in which the Norman first 
arrived on the Sicilian shores ; for then the Church of God was strengthened, the 
Christian name exalted, and the clergy and people augmented. Happy land, in 
which the Christian name and the Christian people have recovered their dignity.” t 
Innumerable places had reason to bless the memory of such warriors. When 
. Lisbon was possessed by the Moors, and besieged in 1147, by King Alfonso, who 
delivered it, there were in that war many foreign knights from various parts of 
Europe, who came there to fight, we are told, for the sake of religion ;§ that is, 
in fact, for the interests of mercy in the truest and highest sense of the term. Of 
such a war the pacific cannot complain ; though it was for them in later times to 
raise their voice to denounce other foreign soldiers who met before the same city 
with arms in their hands, not “ religionis causa,” but rather recklessly to destroy 
the works of religion, moved by the ignoble passion, against which society can 
only be protected by scaffolds and the galleys. But, as Michelet says, we have 
crusaders and a religion of a new kind. We have faith in gold, and the modern 
hero will risk as much to gain a sequin as Richard the Lion-hearted for St. John 
of Acre. After making all due abatement in consideration of the abuses which 
crept in, the character of the knights who engaged in these wars for the deliver- 
ance of oppressed Christians cannot, on the whole, be regarded with suspicion or 
displeasure by the lovers of peace. 

The first care of the Norman knights, on arriving in the south of Italy, was 
to repair to that famous chureh which was built in the fifth century on Mount 


* Chroniques de St. Denis, + Ap. Sicilia Sacra, i. 521. ¢ Ibid. 1. 495. 
§$ Damiani a Goes Olisiponis Descriptio. 
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Gargano, to return thanks for having been conducted by the holy archangel in 
safety. After delivering Gaimar, the Lombard king of Salerno, from the Sar- 
assius, who had landed with twenty thousand men to demand their annual tribute, 
that virtuous prince offered them a splendid recompense if they would remain to de- 
fend his people ; but the noble knights refused his recompense. “ Mes li Normant 
non youloient prendre merite de deniers de ce qu’il avoit fait pour leamorde Dieu.” 
They promised, however, on their return home, tosend out others to defend 
him, What a compassionate spirit breathed in that Hermann Von Salza, elected 
master of the ‘Teutonic order in the twelfth century, whom we shall meet again 
among the blessed peacemakers : and in the old mareschal of the order Dieteric 
Von Bernheim, one of the companions of Hermann Balk, who first entered the 
land, and of whom the old chronicle says,‘ He was wholly maguanimous—a 
Ulysses in heart, and a Hector in courage.”* = ‘To have been impelled to war 
by passion or their own will, these men would have deemed a crime deserving 
of signal punishment from God. ‘The chronicles of St. Denis, speaking of 
some Bretons, who took the cross in 1193, say, “ they were men who followed 
their own will ; and, therefore, their undertaking failed.” 

In 1099, when the nobles and people of Milan collectively assumed the cross 
on the capture of Jerusalem, injuries were pardoned, mortal enemies kissed each 





other in the public streets, and a wonderful peace was made, which lasted many 
years, so that nothing, we read, happened afterwards worthy of notice} Thus 
pacific was the commencement of these wars ; and those who have made a study 
of history will conclude tliat the consequences of the crusades were pacific in 
blending together the different classes of society ; for to the day when the seign- 
eur and the serf departed without distinction, the grounds of more Christian 
peace between them may assuredly be traced. Warlike, indeed, was the tone 
| of poets and historians when alluding to these trials. Tasso, inflamed with ardor 
for the deliverance of Greece, urges the Christian princes to read his poem on the 
recovery of Jerusalem, adding, 


** And in this legend, all that glorious deed 
Read, whilst you arm you : arm you whilst you read.” 


“T do not believe,” says Orderic Vitalis, “ that ever'a more glorious matter was 
offered to philosophers in warlike expeditions than that which is furnished by 
the Lord to our poets and writers, when He triumphs in the east by the arm ofa 
small number of Christians.§ ‘Ah! be it not told that we forsook so fair a 
chevisance,’ was the general cry. 


** None thought it grievous, for so good an end, 
Their honors, kingdoms, and their lives to spend.” 


* Dusburg. 36. + Guaivanei de la Flamma, Hist. Mediol. 153. ap. Mur. Rer, It. Script. xi 
t Book i. § Lib. ix. 
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Here was, no doubt, heroism ; and hence the pseudo-reformers were at great 
pains to prove the crusades inconsistent with the gospel of peace. Certainly, as 
Catholics replied to them, it was more valorous to make war far from one’s coun- 
try in the unknown sandy plains of the east than in the valleys of France to ex- 
cite subjects against their princes, to surprise them at Meaux, to besiege them at 
Paris, and to fill all Europe with murders and carnage.* But still, it cannot be 
justly inferred from the difficulty and grandeur of their enterprise, that those who 
undertook it ought to be excluded from the number of the pacific. These men, 
who went to fight, to win or die for Christ their Lord, might have truly said, in 
the words of Godfrey to the Egyptian ambassador, 


“Think not that wars we love, and strife affect 
Or that we hate sweet peace, or rest denay."+ 


Indeed, the care which the crusaders took before leaving their ancestral towers in 
Germany, France, and England, to provide for their sepulture in some abbey 
which they especially loved, might al$ne convince us that peace was written at 
the bottom of their hearts. Many take leave of the pacific brethren with sighs 
and tears, and show, by gifts to monasteries, that wherever they may roam their 
affections are fixed there. Baldwin, count of Flanders, setting out for the cru- 
sade, and making such donations, says, “ Since through the pious memory of my 
predecessors I began from the flower of my first youth to love the convent of St. 
Nicholas at Furnes.” } 

What a tender religious scene was the departure of the young Duke Louis, hus- 
band of St. Elizabeth, from the monastery of Reynhartsbrunn,when he set out for 
theerusade! After assisting at Complins, he placed himself at the door by the 
side of the priest who gave the holy water, and as each monk passed he embraced 
him affectionately : even the children of the choir he took up in his arms and 
impressed a paternal kiss on their innocent foreheads, Whatan affecting look back 
to one of these houses of peace did the Sire de Coucy cast when he was dying of 
melancholy after a long captivity in Bithynia, having been made prisoner at the 
siege of Nicopolis in 1397. Perceiving his end near, he wrote his will, and de- 
manded to be buried in the convent of the Celestins of Villeneuve, which he had 
founded, and his revenues to be employed in finishing the buildings. 

The generally-esteemed holy and innocent character of these wars is proof 
that they were not found inconsistent with the love of peace. John of 
Salisbury, speaking of the Knights Templars, says, “ who almost alone of all men 
carry on legitimate wars.”§ Hence, in the very sanctuaries of peace their 
trophies were unfurled; as in the abbey of St, Denis, where ona window 
Suger caused to be painted the chief exploits of the first crusaders. But 
let us hear how their enterprise is described by contemporaries. Their pro- 


* Advertisements des Catholiques Anglois aux Francois, 40. + Tasso, ii. 87. 
¢ Mire Opp. Dipl. 563. $ De Nug. Cur. vii. 21. 
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clamations of war seem to be invitations to peace, for thus they speak to the war- 
riors around them: “ Heaven directs you on the way of peace and safety, and 
you choose a way of dissension and death. All the ways of the Lord are beauti- 
ful, and all his paths peace. Beware, lest the words of the psalm become applic- 
able to you, ‘ Misery is in their ways, and the way of peace they have not 
known.’ We seek meekness, and not wars, for the Lord will scatter the nations 
that delight in war, and direct the meek in safety. O how blessed is he who can 
say, ‘God, who hast girded me with strength and made my way immaculate.’ O 
how unlike the sons of Adam, who fight for a transitory kingdom, who, not 
choosing to have peace with Christ by a just judgment, cannot have peace with 
each other. ‘Levate signum in nationes.? Some, alas! are signed ; but the 
light of thy countenance, O Lord, is not signed in them. If they were signed 
they would mourn for their sins; but they can receive this sign of Tau only by 
the ministry of angels. O that He who is the form of beauty, the figure of 
glory, the seal of life, may seal our hearts with the light of his countenance, and 
be our portion for ever. I speak not to the rich who cannot receive my words. I 
turn to the poor. Let the poor hasten, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. The 
angels will receive them ; yea, the Lord of angels, As yet His house is not 
filled. Let no ove be discouraged by the difficulty of this peregrination. Itisa 
way of penance; but only by violence can we take heaven. Despicable is the 
possession of earthly things to us whose portion is in the land of the living. If 
the emperor of the Romans and the king of France had proceeded with a chosen 
few, in devout humility, they would have abolished the yoke of the oppressor, 
and confirmed perpetual peace upon earth. May He who is the way, and the 
truth, and the life lead back from error those who are signed, and cause them to 
walk in his ways.”* 

“ Mansuetudinem querimus, et non bella.” Such was the war-cry of our red- 
crossed knights: can the pacific refuse to recognize them as their brethren? Even 
where they began with the evil dispositions denounced by St. Bernard in his ad- 
monition to the Templars, with many the result was a divine peace, reconciling 
them with God. “The holy war,” says the Cardinal Bona, “ preached by St. 
Bernard by the authority of the chief pontiff, and confirmed by signs following, 
had, nevertheless, to the eye of men, an unhappy end. Men proposed to them- 
selves the recovery of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; but God intended the eternal 
salvation of those who were slain in that expedition for the faith and for the 
Church. St. Bernard expressed the affliction of his soul to Pope Eugene, but 
God consoled his servant when men condemned him as a false prophet: for John, 
the venerable abbot of Castelmare, wrote thus to him: “ I have been told that 
you are much afflicted at the result of this expedition to Jerusalem, because the 
Church of God has not received that glory from it which you desired ; but it 


- * Petr. Blesens. De Hierosolymitana Peregrinatione. 
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seems to me that Almighty God has caused much fruits oshitiesiiaatts 
pedition, though not such as the pilgrims expected. ee 
became Christians, justly and religiously, God would have been with them to ‘ 
crown their efforts with success, but as they fell off to evil things, His providence — 
converted their malice into an occasion of mercy ; for he sent amongst them per- — 
secutions and afflictious, by which, being purged, they might attain to the king- 
nom, That I may open myself to you, as to my spiritual Futher, in confession, 
from divine revelation, I say, that a multitude of augels have been restored out ot 
the number of those who were slain.” How many, in fact, are recorded to have 
fallen, exclaiming, like the marquis of Milan in the old romance, “I would 
rather die with my friends than renounce the faith.”* 

“ Theodoric de Rulant, a powerful and rich noble, went to Jerusalem,” says 
Cesar of Heisterbach. “ Prostrate before the holy sepulchre he prayed thus 
*O Lord Jesus Christ, who knowest all things, if I am not to amend my former 
vices, permit me not to return to my country, but grant that I may die here.’ A 
knight overheard him, and said, ‘ My lord, you have not prayed well. To whom 
will you leave your wife and children? ‘ It is better that I should desert them,’ 
he replied, ‘than lose my soul.’ After a few days be died, and was joined to the 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem.”+ But if the spirit of the crusaders gener- 
ally was thus pacific in the midst of war, that of the religious orders of kuiglit- 
hood in particular was most eminently and avowedly so; for the express object 
of their institution was to procure peace for the oppressed Christian people, The 
king of Jerusalem, we read, granted permission of dwelling near the temple to 
some poor noblemen, who were thence called Templars. Of these Pope Alexan- 
der III. says, in his letter to the archbishop of Rheims, “ They are instituted for 
this end, that they should not fear to lay down their lives for their brethren.” 
In furtherance of this object, their whole intention and mind were to be at an in- 
finite distance from any desire of renown. Their glory was wholly independent 
of the result of battles, “ From the affection of the heart,” says St. Bernard, ad- 
dressing them, “not from the event of war, can we judge of the danger or of the 
victory. If the cause of the combatant be good, the end of the battle cannot be 
evil; neither can the end be judged good where a right intention did not preside 
in a good cause.”§ Neither high birth alone nor royal interest could procure ad- 
mission to the order of the Temple without the personal qualifications required, of 
which one was a spotless descent. | Obedience was as strict as in a monastic or- 
der, and no instance of its violation ever occurred. King Alfonso I. of Arragon, 
dying in 1133 childless, left by will his kingdoms of Arragon and Navarre to | 
the Templars and knights of St. John, who faithfully protected them from the | 
Moors. Such confidence did this order inspire, that kings and great men used to 


* Livre de Baudoyn. Conte de Flandre. —_ + Illust. Mirac. et Hist. Memorab, Lib. xi. 24. 
Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. t. ii. 883. § Exhort. ad Milit. Templi, prolog. 
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deposit their treasures in the houses of the Templars, In France, and in England, 
the Templars were guardians of the state treasure. Hence the reports, as Hugber- 
tus Monachus relates, that at their suppression secret orders were given to bury 
their riches either under their monasteries and castles, or in the woods and fields, 
in old sewers and wells. Certain it is, as St. Antoninus observed, that the Tem- 
plars became odious to princes on account of their riches, of which they wished 
to rob them. It availed but little to allege their charity to the poor, to say that 
thrice each week alms were given to all comers at the gate of the Temple in Paris. 
Their crime was unpardonable. In such haste were men to spoil them, that, 
while in custody in Paris they had to pay every time that their irons were put on 
and taken off for examination, and also for the boat in which they passed from 
prison to the tribunal. The solemn act which they presented was singularly 
bold. They asserted that the religion of the Temple is holy, pure, and immaculate 
before God. The regular institution and observance have been always and are 
stillin vigor. All the brethren have but one profession of faith, which through- 
out the universe has been always observed by all from the foundation to the pres- 
ent day. “Et quicumque aliud dicit, vel aliter credit, errat totaliter, peccat 
mortaliter.” One Templar had been tortured to make him confess the amount 
of the treasure brought from the Holy Land, as ifa treasure was acrime. In 
many countries the decisions of councils were favorable to the Templars. They 
were declared innocent in 1310, at Ravenna, at Mayence, at Salamanca, The 
sacrilegious Philippe-le-Bel evinced the consciousness of crime throughout the 
whole of his proceedings against them. 

Aimeri de Villars-le-Duc declares, that after seeing the fifty-four Templars led 
to the pile, his fear of the flames was such that he would have said he had killed 
our Lord if they had wished him. John de Pollencourt, being encouraged and 
promised protection if he would say the truth, declared that what he had eon- 
fessed before through terror was false, and he said that he had been to confession 
to a friar minor, who enjoined him to bear no more false witness. Only in France 
were their persons thus inhumanly treated. In England the severest punish- 
ment on their refusal to plead guilty was to be confined in monasteries, often 
merely within their own gates. When the council assembled at Vienne, the 
bishops refused to condemn them without hearing them. All the prelates of 
Italy, with one exception, all those of Spain, Germany, Denmark, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, refused, as did. also those of France, with the exception of 
the archbishops of Rheims, Sens, and Rouen. The order, in fine, was sacrificed 
without the judgment of the council. The execution of the grand master at Paris 
without the knowledge of the judges was, as Michelet observes, a sheer assassina- 
tion. It was a stroke to revenge a personal insult—the revocation of the pre- 
vious confession of his guilt. The question suggested by the fate of this illus- 
trious order of pacifie warriors agitated the minds of men long afterwards. “ Pro- 
testing,” says Trithemius, “that we mean to utter no calumny against the Holy 
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See by recording what was done with consent of Pope Clement, I proceed to 
transmit to posterity the suppression of the Templars, whether justly or unjustly 
exterminated it is not for us to say; but to the divine judgment, which cannot 
be deceived, we commit the cause.”* Gaspar Jogelinus, while admitting that all 
provinces could not have been contaminated, the innocence of many houses be- 


ing, indeed, unquestionable, pretends that the sense of nearly all men condemned 


them. The contrary was nearer to the fact. While those that were tried before 
the pope’s commissioners in Spain, Germany, and England, were all acquitted, 
the people in general, even in France, believed them to have been innocent, which 
is a striking circumstance, considering the proneness of men to credit horrible 
charges against the powerful when fallen. A chronicle in the fifteenth century, 
after describing the constancy of the knights in maintaining their innocence, adds, 
“in consequence the lower kinds of people were led into great error.” Many 
persons collected their bones and honored them as those of martyrs. Trithemius 
says, “that God touched the hearts of some who had thirsted for their goods, who 
afterwards gave up to the poor what tlity had gained from them.” Many who 
felt remorse founded soon afterwards colleges and hospitals, If the order was 
condemned by Volaterrar, Platina, and Dupuy, it was acquitted by St. An- 
toninus,t Navelerus,t Sabellicus,§ Henry, Pentaleo, Papire Masson,|| Father 
Jacques Dubreuil,{ Herold Villani,** Lenglet Du Fresnoy, and a host of others. 
Touron the Dominican speaks, though cautiously, as if convinced of any thing 
but their guilt.”+¢ Saint Victor does not disguise his being partly confirmed in 
his unfavorable opinion of them by observing the character of the men who 
have lately come forward in their defence :{{ but so grave a question ought not 
to be affected by such considerations ; and from a calm examination of the evi- 
dence collected by Michelet, who omits no observation that can incline men to 
credit the charges against them, the impression, I think, upon the whole, must 
be in favor of their innocence.§§ But we must not remain on this ground so 
often traversed. Let us proceed to consider the third class of wars sanctioned 
and waged by the pacific in the middle ages, which cost no just man a repenting 
tear. 


* Ad an, MCCCVIII. + Par. iii. Hist. Tit. 21, chap, iii. 

t Par. ii. Chronograph, Generat. xliv. ad an. 1207. § Lib. vii. | Liv. iii. Annal. Francie. 
| Antiq. de Paris. ** Lib. v. c. 13. Contin. Belli. Sancti a G. Tirgo. 

++ Hist des Hommes I)lust. de 1’Ord. 8. D. i. liv. viii. tt Tableau de Paris, ii, 1097. 
$$ Hist. de France, tom. iii, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


=. HE wars which the pacific waged and sanctioned, having peace expressly 
=i for their immediate object, were of two classes, wars on the borders to 
@ repel invaders, and internal wars to subdue the disturbers of peace. Of 
Se the first I need not speak further, than to observe that they include the 
vel expeditions of Charlemagne, which sophists of late years have taken such 

pains to misrepresent. The anterior history and the social state of the 
Saxons ‘and Frisons, prove the necessity which existed for these wars.* The 





treaties of peace concluded at the end of each of these campaigns, fully disprove 
their assertion, that he forced the Saxons by arms to embrace the Christian relig- 
ion ; but, as Fauriel observes, “ his object was to secure peace and civilization 
by making war upon the barbarians beyond the Rhine, who were always disposed 
to pour upon Italy and Gaul, and so perpetuate the horrors of their first invasion. 
The war was provoked by the Saxons. It was,” he says, “‘a struggle in which 
humanity was interested. It was the question whether the German tribes in the 
year still pagan, beyond the Rhine and the Alps, were to force, at length, those 
two barriers, and take possession of Gaul and Italy, or whether the chiefs of the 
Christian monarchy were to succeed in restraining the Germans within the limits, 
which for three centuries they had been endeavoring to burst, and in placing them 
on the common road of European civilization,” that is, comparatively of peace.t 

To the second class, therefore, we are to confine our view, and the subject un- 
happily will be ample enough to occupy an entire chapter. After the invasion 
of Gaul by the barbarians, in the fifth century, many powerful Roman Gauls, 
stript of their offices, retired to their estates, and found an analogy with their for- 
mer conditions, while residing there at the head of their laboring clients. Many 
through fear of the barbarians withdrew into desolate places, where they concealed 
and fortified themselves. Long before, besides their superb villas in the most 
picturesque spots on the banks of a river or lake, or on a hill-side, crowned with 
pines and chestnuts, they possessed also places of security, like castles, on moun- 
tains, and in savage wilds, difficult of access ; and some nobles had several. Some 
of these castles dated from aw earlier time, when the barbarous chieftains of the 
Celtic population warred against each other. These became again of importance, 
and were restored when the Romans were obliged to yield to the barbarians in 
the fifth century. Others had been built as a protection to their villas, by the 


* Meeller. Manuel d'Hist. du Moyen Age, i. + Hist. de la Gaule Mérid. iii. 315 
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century, which abound i in all the gorges of the south, are, therefore, of Gallice : ic 


Roman origin, and their existence in such sayage places can only be explained 
by the necessity of those times of barbaric invasion.* 

The author of the chronicle of Vulturno, speaking of the times of Loaiede! 
Débonnaire, says, “ at this time. -eastles were few in these regions, but towns aud 
monasteries were multiplied. “There was no fear or prospect of wars, since all 
men enjoyed profound peace until the times of the Sarassins. But when the 
Normans came into Italy, they began to build castles, to which they gave uames.” 
Many diplomas exist of different emperors to bishops, abbots, and abbesses, grant- 
ing them permission to build castles: the oceasion of which was the necessity of 
defending their churches and convents from the persecution of pagans, that is, of 
Hungarians or the Sarassins.} Ere we proceed, it may be well to return once 
more and take another glance at these ancient abodes, which we have ‘so often 
visited with different impressions. It cannot but inspire pleasure when we fig- 
ure to ourselves a castle in the majesty of a forest, of which the secular chestnuts 
rose as high as the battlements, and in which the stags would graze by night at 
the feet of the towers, till the daybreak, and the horn from the portal would chase 
them into the depth of the wood: What hours of thoughtfulness and a peaceful 
contemplation might the wardens have enjoyed, when from the top of the towers 
they used to sit and listen to the murmur of the forest rising through the mid- 
night air, interrupted only by the howling of wolves against the moon! In point 
of art too how admirable! The tower of Couey, built in 1052, was two hundred 
and fifty-eight feet in height, three hundred in cireumference, and its walls were 
thirty-two feet thick. Mazarine blew up the outward shell, but the walls yielded 
only to an earth-quake, which split them from top to bottom. After riding three 
leagues through the forest from Compiegne, without meeting a human form, so 
that I could easily understand the terror of young Philip, afterwards Augustus, 
when he lost his way there while hunting a wild boar, as is related in the chron- 
icle of St. Denis, the sudden appearance, at an abrupt turning, of the castle of 
Pierrefonds, in all its terrible array of battlements and gigantic towers, absolutely 
startled me. How would it have looked if Rieux had his hold there? No road, 
no river passes near it : the aspect of the place announces feudal power ; the cas- 
tle had seven towers, each of which is a hundred and eight feet in height ; the 
corner-stones of the castles are rivetted with iron cramps sealed with lead. Be-~ 
neath the rock on which it stands in grim majesty, are immense vaults ; in the 
floor of one tower I observed the entrance to a dungeon, at sight of which, the 
boldest would turn pale. When Marechal Biron, under Henry IV., besieged 
this castle, his eight hundred discharges of cannon produced no other effect but 
to whiten the walls. When its destruction was decreed, in the time of Louis 
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XIII. it was found impossible to demolish the walls: the roof was, therefore, 
removed to expose the interior to the weather. 


One cannot remember without taking an interest in the ancient castles, that it 
was their walls which witnessed the departure and the return of the crusaders, the 
mourning and the joy which belonged to those great events. When Philip Augus- 
tus arrived in his castle of Fontainebleau, on his return from’ Palestine, the poet 
Helinant says, “ that the horns sounded on all the turrets to announce the happy 
news.” The feudal towers have a charm when one reflects on the illustrious and 
holy men who came from them. Albert the Great and St. Thomas had left the 
castles of their noble ancestors, for the shade of the cloisters of St. Dominick. 
May the author of these books presume to add that for him they have a personal 
interest ; for the play of his childhood was among the grey ruins of a castle on 
an isolated mount, which had belonged to his forefathers: the first flowers he 
culled were from those broken walls, and the first mysterious affections of his 
heart for history were awakened by the diseovery of certain apertures in the 
ground at some distance, which led, he was assured, to chambers that had once 
been trodden by an ancestor of still popular renown through all that barony, 
whose portrait, showing a lady all in strange solemn weeds, with finger on thie 
text proclaiming the resurrection of the body, seemed to gaze awfully upon him 
from the wainscot of his father’s hall. His sisters, alas the day! already slept 
at the foot of the green hill on which the castle stood ; his father and his mother 
were soon to follow them : his brother, who loved all solemn and inspiring ree- 
ollections so as to be guided by them in his choice of a dwelling, was after short 
space to die on the ancestral spot, close to the ruins ; he felt himself as a plant of 
the soil that was to flower and to fade upon them: and so ever since, the solitary 
wall of ruined castles in any land awakens recollections in him, beyond utterance, 
of departed friends. But why lead my reader thus aside to hear a private his- 
tory? why thus revive it to myself? Sure he that made us, looking before and 
after, gave us not that capability to end in any retrospects. Let us proceed 
with what never makes one sad, the contemplation of the divine government on 
earth,—dark and often inexplicable, but still ever calmly fulfilling the eternal 
counsels, 

Towards the close of the ninth century, many castles which had been built in 
more ancient times by kings, to be a protection to the country, were taken posses- 
sion of and inhabited by robbers, who laid waste the neighborhood.* Moreover, 
the action of the feudal nobility underwent a considerable change, so that it is 
against the proprietors of these castles as disturbers of the public peace, that the 
wars of which we are now to speak were principally directed. According to Mi- 
chelet, there are three ages to be distinguished in the feudal system. In the fir-t 
it saved France and Europe when the seigneurs built castles and towers, stopped 


* Mirac. 8. Angilberti IT. ap. Mabillon, Acta S. Ord. Ben. iv. 1. 
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the Normans and other invaders, and defended their vassals. In the ninth cen- + 
tury the feudal lords were the protectors, not the oppressors of their vassals. “If — 
a man of the country,” say the ancient laws, “ should be made prisoner, the Seign- 
eur of Ohsenstein must, though bare-foot, mount on horseback, even without 
waiting to have the saddle put on, if the horse should be unsaddled, and without 
waiting to put on his shoes, he must pursue the enemy until he shall have deliy- 
ered the man. If one freeman or more should fly under the right arm of a Seign- 
eur de Rieneck, there should be peace and safe-conduct. Ifa poor man should 
be emigrating with his little stock, and my gracious Prince Elector should be pass- 
ing on horseback, two of his servants ought to alight and help the poor man by 
pushing the wheel behind; and if his grace should meet him thus entangled in 
the mud, he ought, if alone, to dismount himself, and help him out of it.”* 
Among the feudal lords of this period, two families were most eminently distin- 
guished by their defending the country against the Normans; and these were 
the Plantagenets, counts of Anjou, who afterwards ascended the throne of Eng- 
land, that illustrious house, in which the last spark of chivalry expired, and the 
Capetians, whose title dates from Robert-le-Fort, who was slain fighting against — 
them. In the second age, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the seigneurs 
having no longer to defend themselves, degenerated too often and became disturb- 
ers of peace, brutal and ferocious oppressors of the churches and of the poor, though 
still they levied no taxes on the people. During this period, it was the ecclesiast- 
ical power which saved the people, and procured peace by the sword of the king, 
who, of himself, could do but little. 

In the third age, which comprises the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, they 
demanded even money, and became so intolerable, that kings took advantage of 
their position to reduce their power. In his sombre picture of the castles of the 
middle age, Michelet says, “that in passing under the walls of Taillebourg, or 
Tancarville, or in the heart of the Ardennes, in the gorge of Moutcornet, his heart 
shudders, and that there is no need of reading old histories, for that the souls of 
ancient generations still vibrate within us, and we feel the sufferings of those 
who so long languished at the feet of these towers.” The fact is not exagger- 
ated. A terrific description of some castles built by Norman plunderers in Eng- 
land, is given in the Saxon chronicle. They had dungeons full of adders and 
snakes. In many were things loathsome and grim, called sachenteges ; and no 
one, it adds, “can tell all the wounds and pains which they inflicted on wretched 
men in this land. The bishops and learned men cursed them continually, but 
the effect thereof was nothing to them ; for they“were all accursed and forsworn, 
and abandoned.”t Matthew Paris styles castles “ very nests of devils and dens 
of thieves ;” and William of Newbury says, “there were in England as many 
tyrants as lords ot castles.” The Abbot Snger, speaking of the garrison of one 
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of the castles, says, “‘ they were excommunicated men, and altogether diabolic,”* 
There were often traditions of mystery attached to castles, which gave them a 
kind of infernal fame. The castle of Boves, which commanded the road to 
Amiens, was celebrated in the annals of chivalry, as having seen the birth of the 
magician Maugis. The war caused by the castle of Gisors, between the kings of 
France and England, was ascribed to the influence of the castle of Planches, a 
league distant from Gisors, at which place their parliament met to decide the 
question, when there were between them many words to sow discord, by the felons 
who are accustomed to foment quarrels between honorable men. This castle was 
said to be of bad adventure and evil fortune, for the old men of the country tes- 
tify, say the chronicles of St. Denis, that none who ever assemble there-can make 
peace unless it be by very great chance.t The author of the history of the mon- 
astery of St. Florentius in Saumer, shows what was thought of those who built 
castles, when, speaking of the excellent and pious Count Theobald, he says, 


**Qui vivens turres altas construxit et edes, 
Multaque construxit, que non sine crimine fecit. 
Verum conventum construxit, in hoc benedictus.”’¢ 


Duke Louis, the husband of St. Elizabeth, on departing for the crusade, had 
one scruple after all his pains to put his soul in good estate, and it arose from 
his not having destroyed the castle of Eyterburg, which had been. built to the 
prejudice of the neighboring convent, and he besought his brother Henry to de- 
molish it. Peter the Venerable relates a vision in a forest to a monk of Cluny, 
in which the spectre of a wicked nobleman named Bernard, who had been con- 
verted in his last days, described its chief concern as arising from the cireum- 
stance of his having built shortly before death, a castle which was a scourge upon 
the neighborhood.|} Finally, we may remark that in the miniatures of Italian 
manuscripts, the entrance of hell is generally represented under the form of the 
portals of a feudal castle. In the ancient narratives whose awful theme records 
the spirits whelmed in woe, we are presented with visions that reveal the doom 
of some who built and held such castles. “ Ve qui congregat ut sit in excelso 
nidus ejus, et liberari se putat de manu mali!” Many were the traditions to 
verify this woe pronounced by heaven. 

“In Endenig, near Bonn,” says Cxsar of Heisterbach, “ lived a certain noble 
knight, Walter, a friend to our monastery. On occasion of a sickness, being 
tempted of the devil, he repulsed him : but he asked him, saying, ‘ Where is the 
soul of my lord, Count William, of Juliers, lately deceased ? ‘You know the 
neighboring castles of Wolkenburg and Drachenfels ?” answered the demon. 
€ Well, if they were iron, both castle and rock, and placed where his soul now is, 
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before you could knit your ee iietocea sing wo a su a Wher i 
is the soul of Henry, count of Sernens?’ asked Walter. -* Certes we ive | im? 
said the demon, but he did not mention what was his punishment. © And © 
where is my father? asked again the knight. ‘We had him,” replied” ie : 
demon, ‘ for twenty-one years ; but that one-eyed hag, and’ that bald pate, and — 
that beggar, took him from us,’ meaning his wife, who wept for him till she — 
lost an eye, and his son Theodoric, who was a monk.”* The end of Walter was 
similar. Leaving his castle of Niedeck, he went to Cologne, about an insult of- 
fered to him, and on his way back he was taken suddenly ill on the road. “O!? 
he cried, “ I shall never again see Cologne !” The physician told him of his dan- 
ger, and advised him to take back his wife; but he refused. Then he besought 
him to release a certain soldier, whom he kept incarcerated, but he replied, “ he 
shall never get out while I am alive.” “ Then he will be out before to-morrow,” 
answered the physician, and his words came true, for Walter died, and au abbot 
of our order saw him, in a vision, in the place of torment. Some persons, it is said, 
walking on Mount Gyber, heard a voiee, “ Prepare a fire, a great fire, for our choice 
one.” “© For whom?” answered voices, and they then heard, “ For the duke of 
Zeringia ;” and news came afterwards, that the duke, who wasa great tyrant, had 
died that day and hour.f 

On a former occasion, when speaking of the feudal manners, we only sought a 
chance for the great to escape exclusion from the number of the meek, and I 
think it was then proved that many were truly humble men and devout sons of 
the holy Church. We might, in this place, easily demonstrate, had we uot al- 
ready shown it, that many of them were also truly pacific. Pierrefonds, whose 
grim towers we have described, had its pacific lords: Nivelon I., therefore little 
known ; Drogon I., his grandson, who so embellished it. What pacific virtues 
in Agatha de Pierrefonds, countess of Soissons, last descendant, in the twelfth 
century, of that great house, which had also furnished two excellent bishops to the 
diocese } It has been observed, by a recent editor of the chronicles of St. Denis, 
that it is unjust to hold up the tyrants we are about to see, as representatives of the 
ancient knights and barons. If such had been the general manners of castellans, 
Suger would not have spoken as he has done respecting the indignation of Louis- 
le-Gros against Hue de Pomponne, and the war which ensued.¢ “ You will 
say,” says Peter of Blois, writing to a certain count, “ that such manners in youth 
are hereditary ; but iniquity lieth to itself; for that great count Theobald and 
many others of your progenitors, even before manhood, shone with great virtue ; 
and your unele, the archbishop of Rheims, had the gravity of age from his youth, 
- and began from the first to ascend to perfection.”|| Still it is unquestionable that 
the evil was of immense extent and of continual occurrence. Within sight some- 
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times ofthe towers of these holy barons, adored by monks and by the poor—by 
the side of these young amiable seigneurs, loved by women, loved by the Church, 
loved by poets, loved by the people, the observed of all observers, were reckless 
aud cruel enemies of peace, brutal—still more, had one more names for baduess— 
men of such distorted wills that they gloried in malice; who were strong in iniq- 
uity, like those to whom the Church alludes on the vigil of an apostle ; who 
built for themselves solitudes, as is said in Job; and who entrenched themselves 
there to carry dismay and desolation over the country around. ‘These are spoken 
of in the histories of the middle ages as being of a cursed race. The family of 
Talvas, for instance, in the conqueror’s time, was said to be cursed. “ It nour- 
| ishes crime,” says Orderic Vitalis, “and prepares for it as if by an hereditary 
right. Hence, the horrible ends of these men, none of whom were seen to die in an 





ordinary way, as other mortals. This race possessed the castles of Belléme, Urson, 
Essai, Alengon, Domfront, Saint-Ceneri, La Motte d’Igé, and other places of great 
strength,”’* 

Suger, speaking of Count Odo of Corbeil, says, “a man not a man, because 
ue was not rational—but an animal, son of Burchard, that most proud count.”+ 
The castle of Montagu, Monsacutus, in the country of Laon, came by marriage 
into the hands of Thomas de Coucy, Seigneur de Marle, a lost wretch, hateful to 
God and man, whose wolf-like ferocity increasing on his acquisition of this im- 
pregnable fortress, terrified all the surrounding country. His own father Enguer- 
rand de Bova, an honorable man, endeavored to deprive him of it ; but some 
time after, by the divine will, he lost by divorce the castle and his wife, the mar- 
riage being stained by the crime of incest.t Herbert, count of Maine, by his 
nocturnal incursions in Anjou, gained the surname Eveil-chiens, the Dog-wakener. 
Such men of brutal ferocity used to be often called Isengrin, which was the name 
of the wolf in old fables. Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, writing to Leuthiric, styles 
Herbert, count of Mans, the precursor of Antichrist, because he will not suffer 
the bishop of Angers to remain at peace.§ A similar tyrant was the Count 
William of Chalons, who so persecuted the monastery of Cluny, and made slaugh- 
ter of the monks.| In 1358, Radigois de Derry, an Irishman, master of the cas- 
tle of Mauconseil, pillaged all the country round Noyon, and stood a regular 
siege. The seigneur of the castle of La Roche Guy or Du Glin, on the Rhone, 
who used to stop and ransom travellers, was so audacious that when St. Louis, 
on his first crusade, after leaving Lyons, had arrived near it, some of the garrison 
sallied down and plundered the king’s people, who had gone in advance to pre- 
pare lodging for the army. So late as the reign of Henry IV. the castle of 
Pierrefonds was the terror of the country. Rieux, and afterwards Villeneuve, 
who held it, used to rob the diligences on the high road, and carry off every thing. 
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The castle of Montlhéry was built in the time of King Robert, by Thibaut Files 
étoupe, of the house of Montmoreney. When thiscastle came by the marriage of his 
son Louis into the hands of King Philip L., all the people of the surrounding coun- 
try rejoiced as if the beam had been taken out of their eyes, or as if one had un- 
barred the gates of a strong tower in which they had been in close prison. This cas- 
tle had caused such pain to the king, that, according to his declaration, it had turned 
his hair white. “Guard well, my son, that tower,” said he to Louis, “ which has 
caused me such labor; in attacking which I am grown old, and by reason of 
which I could never have peace or health ; for from the castle of Corbeil, which 
is half way from Montlhéry to Chasteaufort on the right, the country was wholly 
exposed ; and such confusion was between Paris and Orleans, that inhabitants of 
the one could not pass to the lands of the other for merchandise or other busi- 
ness without the consent of these traitors, or unless with a great force of men,’’* 
In the twelfth century two families of feudal dynasty were above all violent and 
cruel, the Coueys and the Montforts. The famous Chatellain de Coucy was only 
an officer, who had charge of the ca8tle, as the title indicates. No barons, in all 
feudality, were more ferocious than these; they used to cut off the feet and hands 
of their prisoners. The pitiless Thomas de Marle was son of Enguerrand de Coucy. 
On the first day of his campaign against the people of Amiens, he slew thirty meu 
with his own hand, and burned many churches. The name of his castle of Crécy 
figured in many popular tales of horror. The Montforts were less cruel ; yet 
it was a Montfort who, in revenge, advised a baron to mutilate the king of Eng- 
land’s hostage, who was achild. In Italy and Spain many castles acquired a 
celebrity no less infamous. The Paduans trembled at those of Eccelino. One 
ofthe most famous was named Malta. Divine Providence punished the wretched 
architect, who desired, as a favor, that he might be permitted to build the dungeon 
in Padua. This man applied all his mind to the work: he used to fast many 
days, that he might accomplish what he had conceived ; and he used to be con- 
stantly entering it to see lest any glimmering of light should be able to pierce into 
it, for he wished it to be pitch dark, horrible, and deadly. This wretch, taken 
afterwards, was shut up in the very prison he had thus contrived, and left to 
perish with stench and hunger, like a wolf howling in the infernal place.t 

The catalogue of local tyrants in Spain, in the reigns of Don John and Don 
Henry ‘alone, were dismal enough. Then we read of the Castellan of Castron- 
ugno, Ferdinand of Zenteno, the Captain Zapico, the duchess of Villaba, the 
Mareschal Pietro Pardo, Alphonso Trusillo, Lopez Carasco, and Tamaio Mancino, 
and many others. It must be remembered, also, that besides disturbing the pub- 
lic peace by their oppressions of the Church and people, many of the feudal nobil- 
ity were in the habit of levying war against each other, and even against the king 
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himself. “O how many princes and nobles of the empire,” exclaims an ancient 
writer, speaking of an invasion of Austria in 1278, “ are corrupt and made abom- 
inable in their studies! Yet generally not the nation, but the princes of the 
nation, sinned: but now a great battle was at hand. O miserable appetite be- 
tween Christian princes, between lords and vassals. O cruelty detestable ! Now 
in.the shock of arms it was easy to discern the brave from the base ; for many 
who had nourished the causes of discord, and who before the war had boasted the 
loudest of their desire to engage in battle, showed themselves the saddest and most 
timid. Here we may learn by experience that plunderers and disturbers of the 


public peace, who rage against the poor, and who like Bacchanals rave against 
the churches, in the time of need, when it is necessary to fight for the public 


safety, are of little worth.”* | Formidable, however, were many such men, not 
only to the clergy, but to the royal authority. Three great families encompassed 
the Isle of France—the houses of Normandy and Anjou, and that of Blois and 
Champagne. Besides these the Coucys, Rocheforts, and Dupuisets, were always 
opposed to the king. From Paris one could only ride securely as far as St. 
Denis. Beyond the abbey was the vast and sombre forest of Montmorency, in 
which one could only ride with lance on thigh. Of the feudal families some, like 
the Montforts, being what Michelet terms eccentric, that is, resolute in resisting 
the influence of monarchy, resisted and perished ; others being rapidly central- 
ized, like the Montmorencys, were soon lost in royalty. Others, from being very 
eccentric in feudal, became very centralized in later times ; and, like the Coucys, 
courtiers more kingly than the king. These last, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries possessing Amiens and other towns, besides one hundred and fifty vil- 
lages, were often formidable to the cities of Rheims and Laon. Thev shed their 
brightest lustre in the seventh Enguerrand, who perished in war against the Turks. 
From these causes Suger found the king of France a little prince ; though he left 
the son of Louis-le-Gros a mighty monarch, having by marriage obtained for 


him the greatest part of France. Against feudal oppressors the cry of the Church 
has long ascended, and the monastic line, 


** Nobiscum Dominus, Demon procul atque Tyrannus, ”+ 


shows how familiarized were minds with a sense of the danger resulting from 
them. The Mass against tyrants, published by Muratori, dates from the year 
950. The prayersare as follows: “ Hear, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy Church, 
not alone worn down by the persecutions of pagans, but also miserably aftlicted 
by the depravity of evil Christians ; and mercifully grant that they who refuse to 
be subject to earthly power may be cast down against their wills by the right hand 
of thy Majesty, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “O God, the father of orphans 
and the judge of widows, behold with compassion the tears of Thy Church, and 
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mercifully save her whom no earthly power defends.” At theaseret the words are, " 


“ Receive, O Lord, the prayers of thy Church, with the oblations of hosts, and in 
defence of Thy faithful people work the ancient miracles of Thy arm, that the ene- 
mies of peace being overcome, Christian liberty may serve Thee in security.” For 
the preface were these words : “ Almighty and eternal God, look down propitiously 
on the countenance of Thy Church, which groans for the sufferings of her mem- 
bers. For it would be more tolerable if she were delivered over to the Gentile 
sword than to be destroyed by the incursion of wicked Christians. Lest eternal 
punishment, O Lord, be accumulated on the wicked, and that we should be bur- 
dened by their crimes, suffer not any longer their severity to prevail, through 
Christ our Lord.” The post communions are these: “O God, who with won- 
derful sacraments dost continually refresh Thy Church, redeemed with an inef- 
fable price, mercifully grant that what she laments from the external persecutions 
of the wicked may internally, without ceasing, by Thy consolations, be repaired. 
Repress, we beseech Thee, Almiglity God, the laws of tyrants, and of those who-are 


adverse to Thee, that they may know Thee to be the protector of Thy Chureb, re- 


deemed with such precious blood.”* 

In the monastery of St. Maximin, at Treves, at the end of a text of the Gos- 
pels, Dom Martene found a prayer entitled “ Clamor adversus Persecutores.”’ 
It is as follows: “ In the spirit of humility, and with a contrite mind, O Lord 
Jesus Christ, we come before Thy altar, and Thy most sacred body and blood, 
and profess ourselves to be guilty before Thee of our sins, for which we are justly 
afflicted. Thy poor servants and handmaidens, the ministers and husbandmen, are 
constrained to live in grief and straits : our goods, on which we ought to sup- 
port ourselves in Thy holy service, and which blessed souls left to this place for 
their salvation, are dispersed and violently carried away. This Thy Church, O 
Lord, which in former times Thou hast founded, and in honor of St. John the 
Evangelist, and of the saints Maximinus, Agricius, and Nicetius, hast exalted, 
sits in sadness. There is no one who can console or deliver her, unless Thou our 
God. Arise, O Lord Jesus Christ, and come to our assistance, and judge our 
cause, and comfort and defend us. Fight those who fight against us ; break their 
pride and their ferocity, who afflict and desire to afflict this place and us. Justify 
them, O Lord, as Thou knowest how, and in Thy virtue cause them, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, to recognize their evil deeds, and in the multitude of Thy mercies 
deliver us. Despise us not, O Lord, crying to Thee, but fur Thy glory and the 
magnificence of Thy name, Almighty Father, visit us in peace and in Thy salva- 
tion, and save us from the present straits and from all the evils which they pre- 
pare against us ; that all may know, loving Thee and invoking Thy holy name, 
that thou art God alone, who savest thy suppliants for sake of Thy great mercy. 
Cast down, we beseech Thee, O Lord, by Thy virtue, those who conspire against 
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the firmament of the plenitude of Thy right arm, that iniquity may not prevail 
over justice, and that the falsehood of all the reprobate may be ever subjected to 
truth, through Christ our Lord.’”’* 

Having invoked Heaven, the clergy then implored assistance from kings or 
from virtuous barons who could procure peace for the people and the churches, 
About the year 1020, Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, writes to King Robert to in- 
form him of the evils caused by the Viscount Gaufrid de Chateaudun, who had 
rebuilt the castle of Galardon, that had been demolished by royal order : of which 
he observes, “I can say, ‘ Ecce ab oriente panditur malum? Besides this he has 
presumed to build another at Isleras, of which I can truly say, ‘ En ab occidente 
malum !’ Now then, we implore your assistance; for such is our grief at these 
acts that we are obliged to intermit our signs of gladness, and celebrate the di- 
vine office in our church in miserable, depressed tones, and almost, in silence. 
We beseech you that Count Odo, by your authority, may order the destruction of 
the said machines of diabolic inspiration.”+ 

On oceasion of the wars between two nobles of the Rhine, Baldrie and Wie- 
mann, we read that the bishop of Utrecht, Adelbold, fearing lest by their temer- 
ity the people should be injured, convoked an assembly, and then declared his 
horror at these wicked contentions, by means of which the people are hurt, the 
lands depopulated, and declared that by the imperial power they should be con- 
strained to live at peace.t Churches and monasteries had, indeed, their advocates 
or especial local protectors, who had a double office ; for they were as agents to 
defend them by litigation, in which the mouks were not themselves to engage, 
and they were as soldiers to protect them against violence by arms, and insure 
their tranquillity. Peace against ferocious neighbors was, in fact, sometimes pur- 
chased, when a baron, under the title of vidame, or patron of the monastery, bound 
himself to protect it ; at others it was obtained by the voluntary good offices of a 
Christian noble. Thus Odo the Abbot, and all the monks of Ferrers, write in 
these terms to the illustrious man Lewis : “ As often as we are shaken by any 
storm of perturbation or necessity, we fly to the port of your benevolence, which 
repels no one who seeks refuge.”§ Nevertheless, there was cause for the pre- 
scriptions of Louis-le-Débonnaire, that these advocates should be good men, not 
cruel, not greedy, but fearing God and loving justice. || 

In the middle ages many orders or brotherhoods existed for the purpose of re- 
sisting the disturbers of peace. Early in the reign of Philip Augustus was formed 
a confraternity of peace; the members of which wore on their breasts the words, 
“ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peceata mundi, dona nobis pacem.” They were bound to 
oppose the enemies of peace, Routiers, Cottereau, and Brabangvis. One of the mo- 
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tives assigned by Philippe-le-Bon in founding the order of the Golden Fleece, was 
that the public tranquillity might be defended and maintained to the glory of our 
Creator and Redeemer.* 

In the abbey of Feiiillent, Dom Martene found the rules of an ancient military 
der, under the name of the order of Faith and Peace, which was subject to the 
abbot of Feiiilleut. In the prologue we read, “ If I had learned the style of Jo- 
sephus and the language of Jeremiah I should not be capable of describing the 
scourges of fire, and sword, and persecution which have afflicted the province of 
Auch. But the ruins of castles, cities, towns, churches, and monasteries can bear 
witness, O grief, greater than any sorrow, that a land, once so rich and fertile, 
should be brought to such desolation by the sins of the inhabitants; when he is 
counted the most noble who boasts of the most ignoble deeds ; where no one spares 
the orphan and widow ; where youths and maidens, old men and children, priests 
and bishops, are wounded, plundered, and slain. At length, in 1229, in order that 
in the church all might say, ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus 
bone voluntatis,’ the clemency of Go@ inspired the hearts of his servants Aman- 
eus, archbishop of Auch, and of his suffragans, who resolved, after the example of 
the Templars and knights of St. John, to establish a new order to defend peace, 
by whose powerful arm, with the Divine assistance, peace might be preserved in 
this province. Which resolution being communicated to the nobleman. William 
de Monte Cathano, viscount of Bearn, that prince, being magnanimous, wise, and 
benign, praised it as holy, and liberally endowed the order with rents from cer- 
tain of his castles: moved by whose example, other princes, barons, and knights 
of the province did the same, and bound their posterity to assist the said order, 
from which, we trust, there will result to the people justice and the abundance of 
peace.”t The members of this order were also bound to pray for the peace of the 
Church and for the conversion of the enemies of peace. 

Often, however, it was necessary to call in the assistance of the royal power, and 
we find that kings, acting as the advocates of abbeys, were not slow to bear the 
needful assistance. Thus Louis-le-Gros defended St. Denis against Bouchard de 
Montmorency, the Church of Beauvais against the Seigneurs of Mouchy and Beau- 
vais, that of Orleans against the lords of that city ; and so elsewhere. The fre- 
quency of such occasions may be estimated from the words of Dionysius the Car- 
thusian that “ the military office is very necessary for the repression of the cruel- 
ties of petty tyrants.”’t 

Wars against such disturbers of peace were deemed a religious duty, insomuch 
that Louis TV., landgrave of Thuringia, waged them through a fear of losing his 
soul by suffering the oppressions of the poor by his nobles. His sieges of their 
castles were so many fruits of his conversion to God ; for his resolution to humil- 
iate them arose from his remorse at having so long suffered them to devour the 
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poor. In the beginning of his career he haa been one of their number, and more 
a monster than a man, being termed the iron landgrave, from his custom of always 


wearing armor. From being, however, a robber and a tyrant he became a de- 
vout man, and thenceforth employed his power in restraining other malefactors. 
But Cesar of Heisterbach relates a vision, from which it would appear that the 
fate of his soul was doubtful. His son and successor, Louis V., was said to have 
been convinced of his perdition, 30 that he renounced the world, and became a monk 
ina Cistercian convent. An ancient chronicler, however, who relates his death in 
1153, says that he was pious and benign, and, therefore, despised by his nobles, who 
esteemed him useless and effeminate. Being provoked by their acts, he made war 
upon them, captured them, but would not slay them: he only had them harnessed 
like horses to plough the fields, which caused him to be much dreaded.* After 
his death the nobles whom he had subdaed were so changed that they feared to 
disobey his last orders, and, therefore, carried him on their shoulders, wrapped in 
the Cistercian habit, to Reinhartshorn, where he was interred. 

In Italy, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the cities and communes, having 
established their liberty, made war upon the seigneurs of castles in the country, 
and subdued them utterly.t The nobles were even made to swear that they would 
have a house in the city, and inhabit it part of the year, which was constituting 
themselves citizens ; and the forms of these oaths in the twelfth century still ex- 
ist. Thus Gerard de Carpeneta swears that he will remain each year two months 
in Modena in time of peace, and three months in time of war; but Muratori gives 
many other similar charters. 

The Emperor Otho III., being moved at the conduct of the Italian nobles who 
disturbed the public peace, came to Rome, and on the steps of the church prepared 
a great banquet, and ordered that when the guests were seated they should be 
surrounded by men secretly armed. Then he began to complain of the violators 
of peace, and commanded their names to be read aloud ; after which, he ordered 
them to be decapitated on the spot, and the rest to feast on { The Emperor Con- 
rad IT. spared no enemies of peace, so that Godefrid Viterbo says of him, 


**Conrailus pro pace duces deponit honore, 
Et pacis sancita facit constare favore.”§ 


Count Lupold, who was one of them fearing death, fled into a remote forest, and 
there lived in a hut with his wife. It happened that the emperor, while hunt- 
ing, came to the spot and passed the night with them. That night the count’s 
wife brought forth a son, and the emperor dreamt that the child then born would 
be his heir. As the same dream recurred thrice, he was greatly troubled, and 


* Chronic. terre Misnensis, ap. Menckenii Script. Rer. German. ii. 

+ Muratori Antiq. Ital, xlvii. 

t Ricobaldi Ferrariensis Hist. Imperatorum, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. ix. 
§ Godef. Viterb. Pantheon, ap. id. tom. vii. 





next morning he commanded two of his servants to kill the child, Hiller dock , 


it away, but, being moved to compassion by its smiles, they placed it undera 
tree, and brought back a hare’s heart to the king. A certain duke, passing by 4 


soon after, found the child, and took it home to his wife and adopted it as his — 
own. Long afterwards the emperor, being with this duke, and hearing him re- 
late, as a forest adventure, the history of this boy, who was then present, began 
to suspect that the victim had eseaped. Being confirmed in this opinion, he took 
him into his service as a page, and then sent him with a letter to the queen, in 
which he charged her, on pain of his displeasure, to have the bearer put to death. 
The youth set out, and after travelling seven days, came to a certain priest’s 
house, who received him to hospitality as God commands, This priest was 
struck at his comely air and at his travelling so faralone ; while he slept he looked 
at his letter, and discovered the horrible fate which awaited him : so, erasing the 
writing, he substituted for it these words, ‘This is the youth whom I have chosen 
for the husband of our daughter. Icharge you to give her to him quickly.’ 
Next morning the lad awoke refreshed, and said, ‘ Adieu, dear host,’ who replied, 
‘Remember me when you are king.’ The boy only laughed, esteeming it a jest ; 
so he departed. On arriving at Aix-la-Chapelle he delivered the letters ; and 
so well did the stratagem succeed, that when the king wrote soon afterwards to 
ask if his orders had been obeyed, the queen assured him that the nuptials had 
been celebrated with great celerity, as he had desired. The Cesar could not be- 
lieve his eyes when he read her letter. Mounting his horse, he rode off imme- 
diately, and travelled with great speed to Aix-la-Chapelle. On his arrival the 
queen presented their daughter and son-in-law. Fora long time the emperor 
seemed lost in astonishment, and uncertain what todo, At length nature pre- 
vailed, and he exclaimed, ‘ The will of God cannot be resisted.’ 


“Quod volui, jam non potui, Deus ispe negavit 
Que Deus instituit, nos patiemur, ait.’ 


Then he compelled the two squires to reveal what they had done, and the count 
to come from the Black Forest and receive back his son with peace from the em- 
peror, who left him his heir, and who succeeded as Henry II. On the spot in 
the forest where the child was born was erected afterwards the noble monastery 
of Hirschau.”* 

In France the expeditions of the kings against the castles of these feudal tyrants 
were multiplied for a long period, and gave rise to most singular accidents. The 
chronicles of St. Denis and the work of Sager are full of examples. “ Such,” 
says the latter, “ was the zeal of Philip I. against the Baron Ebalnus of Ruciac 
and his son Guischard, and other lords of their party, who tyrannized over the 
clergy and people of Rheims, that while in that country he scarcely ever rested 
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from arms, excepting on Fridays and Sundays. Thus did he besiege the castle 
of Lion, Seigneur de Meur, who devastated the country of Orleans. The castle 
was taken by storm, but Lion took refuge in the chapel of the castle, and tried 
to defend himself; but in vain: heand sixty persons were received on lances as 
they threw themselves from the burning tower, and thus,” adds the chronicle, 
* did their souls descend to hell.”* 

~ t Rochefort, ten leagues from Paris, towards Chartres, stood the castle of Guy- 
le-Rouge, of which some remains are still left ; at Chateaufort, five leagues from 
Paris, was another castle, of which two of the towers are still standing. The 
Prince Louis demolished all these castles when the Sire de Montlhéry and his lin- 
eage returned to their usual disloyaltv.t The towers which remain have still a 
black and threatening aspect, though tottering to their fall. Hue de Pomponne 
held the castle of Gournay sur Marne, three leagues and a half from Paris. He 
took horses from some merchants on the king’s highway, and led them to his eas- 
tle, upon which Prince Louis besieged it, but did not take it rill after much time 
and labor.t In 1108, Louis-le-Gros was urged by many to punish a certain knight, 
named Hombaus, who held the castle of St. Sevare on the river Indre, three leagues 
from La Chatre, for the wrongs and outrages which he committed ou the peo- 
ple of the lands of Bourges. This castle was much renowned for its chivalry and 
its garrison, and from old times it had always good knights. On the approach of 
the royal troops Hombaus sallied forth against them, but was obliged to retreat. 
Then in great fear he rendered up the castle and his lands. Louis then led him | 
away prisoner to the tower of Estampes.§ 

Louis-le-Gros could not forget his custom to sustain the churches, and defend 
the poor people, and maintain peace if he could; but there were so manv disturb- 
ers, that he had much to do. Amongst others were Gui-le-Roux, and his son 
Hues de Creey, a young bachelor, and brave, but very acute and malicious to do 
evil, to prey and rob, and burn, and trouble the kingdom. This Hues had 
strangled his cousin german, Raoulde Beaugenci. Through shame at having lost 
the castle of Gournay, he was the more eager to assail the king, and because his 
brother Odo, count of Corbeil, gave him noaid in this quarrel, he took him pris- 
oner as he was hunting without guards, and put him into close prison in La 
Ferté-Baudoin at Aleps, four leagues from Estampes; at which outrage the 
knights of Corbeil were very indignant. On their complaining to the king, he 
promised to assist them. Then, with some who were of the castle of La Ferté- 
Baudoin, they corresponded, who agreed to admit them secretly. The king ar- 
rived by stealth with a small escort ; and at the same hour the people of the cas- 
_ tle were sitting round the fire, and telling stories together, when suddenly they 
heard the neigh of horses and the sound of knights. Much they wondered, and 
issued forth: and this was after supper, at bed-time, and the darkness of the 
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night caused much embarrassment to the assailants engaged in narrow ways. 
At first the garrison succeeded in making prisoner the king’s seneschal and some 
others ; but on the arrival of the king in person, close siege was laid to the cas- 
tle; then had Hues de Creey great fear of losing it and his prisoners. After a 
vigorous defence it was taken, and the prisoners delivered.* Hues was deprived 
of his estates, shaved, and confined in a monastery. 

“On the banks of the Seine,” say the chronicles, “ stands a castle altogether 
too strong and too proud, and it is called La Roche Guyon, ‘ horridum et ignobile 
castrum.” The sire of this castle was Guy, a young bachelor, expert at arms, who 
had laid aside al] the treason of his predecessors, a virtuous and just man, who 
wished to live without injuring others, as he would if he had lived longer ; but 
he had a relation, a Norman, named William, one of the most disloyal traitors in 
the world, who pretended to be his friend, till he surprised him by treachery in 
his castle. It was on a Sunday evening that this traitor entered the church, which 
was on the same rock with the castle, along with other traitors, all armed secretly 
under their cloaks, and made semblafice of adoring God, though all the while he 
was only spying how he could penetrate into the castle. At length, he discerned 
the door by which Guy used to pass into the church, through which, he and his 
troop suddenly rushed with drawn swords. Guy, not prepared to defend himself, 
was slain. His wife, seeing the treason, ran to him, without fear of death, and 
fell on him, and covered him against the strokes of swords, and cried out, as if 
mad, ‘ Kill me, me, disloyal murderer, and leave my lord.’ Many of the blows dealt 
at him fellon her. The traitors seized her by the hair, dragged her from her hus- 
band, and then left her drenched in blood, and as if dead. Returning, they re- 
peated their blows till he expired, and then slew also all the children whom they 
could find. Then did that poor lady raise her head, and when she recognized her 
lord’s body, by force of love, all weakened and wounded as she was, she crawled 
towards him, began to kiss him as if he were alive, and then, with tearful chant, 
she sung his obsequies, and, while crying, fell as dead. Meanwhile the murderers 
examined the castle, and admired its strength. The chief, putting his head 
out of a window, called the natives, and promised them much good if they would 
do him homage ; but no one would enter the castle. As soon as the intelligence 
spread, the barons and knights of the country assembled full of rage, and laid 
siege to the castle, and then the traitor made great offers to some of them if they 
would make peace with him, but they all refused, and vowed to revenge the trea- 
son. The castle being taken, he was hanged, and after some time his carrion 
thrown into the Seine.”+ 

The proud Bouchart sire de Montmorency, count of Corbeil, was at this time - 
chief of the disloval and excommunicated. His son Eudes resembled him, at 
whose death the kingdom had peace, while he and his war descended to the pit 
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of hell.* In 1114, Louis-le~-Gros marched into Burgundy right to the cas- 


tle of Haymon, which was called Germegny, which surrendered at diseretion. The 
Rocheforts on the Marne were incorrigible. Louis attacked and subdued them. 


“Jn the country of Leon,” say the chronicles, “is a castle called Montagu, 
founded in very ancient times, and wondrously strong, for it is seated on a 
high round rock. This was held by Thomas de Marle, whom we have already 
mentioned, a man disloyal beyond measure, whom God and all the world hated 
for his great cruelty. So itcame to pass that Enguerrand de Boves, sire de Couey 
and countof Amiens, his father, desired to put him out of the castle, in justice to the 
complaints of all the country round, With this view, he and Eblon, count of Roucy, 
assembled a force, and besieged the castle, but the disloyal tyrant had great fear, 
and contrived to escape from it by night, and fled.” This Thomas de Marle, 
whom Suger terms “ a lost wretch, disloyal, and mad, and traitor beyond meas- 
nre,” laid waste the countries of Noyon, Amiens, and Rheims, raging with a wolf- 
like fury, having no fear of the ecclesiastical vengeance, and showing no mercy 
to the people. From the abbey of St. John, at Laon, he seized two good towns, 
Crécy and Nogent, and fortified them with ditches and towers, as if they were 
his own, and made them a den of dragons, and a robber’s nest. For his innum- 
erable crimes, and cruelties, and extortions, he was struck by the sword of holy 
church, being by sentence of the council at Beauvais excommunicated. In re- 
venge he stabbed the bishop of Laon in his own palace, upon which the king de- 
graded him, and cited him to appear. The following year at the council of Sois- 
sons further measures were taken to repress his fury. At the prayers of the 
clergy the king gathered his forces and marched against him. His castle of Crécy 
was taken as easily as a peasant’s granary, and his men destroyed without merey 
for having shown no mercy. You would have seen that castle burning as if a 
prey to infernal fire. Then marched the king to Nogent, and took the castle, and 
spared only the innocent.{ 

In 1130, as the cries of the clergy and people still rose against the tyranny of 
Thomas de Marle, the king, bent on signal vengeance, marched against him, 
and resolved to destroy his castle of Coucy ; and though his spies told him that 
the castle could only be besieged from a great distance, still he would persevere. 
The way was difficult and heavy, amidst forests and deserts, without a road, 
for the tracks were all cut off by the partisans of the tyrant, so that it was not 
till after much wandering here and there that they reached the castle. Thomas, 
being wounded in an attempt to escape, was led prisoner to the king, who took 
him to Laon. Though his wound was mortal, he could not be induced to deliver 
up the merchants and treasures he had concealed in his dungeons ; and when his 
wife approached him, he seemed to grieve more for this restitution which was re- 


¢ 
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quan than for the death which was so near hitas- Be pretended to repent, how 
ever, and died before he could receive our Lord’s body.* 


“ Lewis,” says the Abbot Suger, “as in vouth, so in age, never onl ats 
laboring to defend the peace of the kingdom.” One of his last acts in his infirm 
State was to destroy Chasteau Renart, four leagues from Montargis, and to barn 
and demolish also the castle of St. Brigon-sur-Loire, the seigueur of which used to 
rob merchants and intercept the roads. I have given but a rapid sketch of his 
expeditions again-t castles: one of them, however, presents such remarkable in- 
cidents, that, while repeating tales of iron wars, I shall be pardoned for relating 
it at length. The castle of Puiset stood between Estampes and Orleans. The 
countess of Chartres, speaking to Louis-le-Gros, said, “ This castle was originally 
built in the midst of the land of the saint~, by Queen Constance, to be a defence 
to the country.” Far different was its character in the vear 1110, when it was 
held by Hugues de Puiset, grandson of that Evrard, who, iv 1092, imprisoned his 
bishop, Ives de Chartres. This Hugues du Puiset surpassed his ancestors in ty- 
ranny and rage, fearing neither the kimg of France nor the King of all, and de- 
populating all the territory of the countess of Chartres, who, with her son Theo- 
bald, count of Blois, a handsome votth and most brave knight, could never ap- 
proach within eighteen or twenty miles of his castle of Puiset, where he had im- 
prisoned nobles and even bishops; for though few loved, many by force served 
him. This castle was thus the terror of the whole country between Paris, Char- 
tres, and Orleans: thither he used to conduct all his plunder, for his continual 
occupation was to ravage the lands of his neighbors, and carry off cattle, fruits, 
poultry, and wine, sparing nothing, neither sacred nor profane. IZfany one dared 
to resist, he was seized, loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon in the castle ; 
then it was an affair finished, and no more was ever heard of him. Evrard du 
Puiset, father to this baron, had even obliged King Philip to raise the siege of his 
castle, when he fell upon his army, and made many prisoners. The provostship 
of Toury, in consequence of the ravages of Hugues, had ceased to be of any value 
to the abbey of St. Denis. Suger, being appointed provost by the Abbot Adam, 
felt it shameful to permit the continuance of such disorder. 

The countess of Chartres, the archbishop of Sens, with Suger, and numerous 
other persons, having called the attention of Louis to the necessity of providing 
a remedy, the king resolved on putting an end to it. Nevertheless, the council 
of state determined to act with all the forms of justice. The accused was, there- 
fore, first cited, and, on his turning a deafear, was tried and condemned. Suger, by 
command of the king, returned to Toury, fortified it, and prepared for the king’s 
coming, who received no other answer from Hugues to his summons to surrender 
than, “ My castle shall be for him who can take my sword.” The siege was laid 
in form, and a most curious account is given of the progress. Two regular attacks 
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were made: the first commanded by the young count of Blois, son of the coun- 


tess of Chartres ; the second by the king himself. More than 100,000 arms were 
raised tu aid him besides those of his soldiers ; for no sooner was it heard that 


the king wus going to execute justice on the baron du Puiset, than all the world 
ran to take part in his punishment—men, women, children, monks, and priests, 
all came to bear assistance. ‘The strength of that place consisted in a round tower 
and a dungeon of wood raised on an eminence, fortified by a rampart, defended 
by a palisade, and a ditch with a parapet. Along a second ditch was a great 
curtain flanked, and guarded with turrets. The troops endeavored to seale the 
mound, but a shower of arrows and the steepness of the acclivity baffled their 
efforts, and afier great slaughter they were obliged to retreat. Al kinds of rus- 
tic implements were then collected, and mixed with oil and fat, and fire being set 
to this maxs, which the wind bore towards the castle, another assault was made, 
but the flames prevented the assailants from advancing, and a fall of rain soon 
extinguished the fire. The besieged raised shouts of joy, and the king seemed 
reduced to the mortifying necexsity of abandoning his enterprise. Among the 
multitude collected from all sides was the curate of a neighboring parish, whose 
heart was set on the king’s triumphing. The next project of a mine seemed to 
him to require too much time. Bareleaded he mounted alone on a different side, 
gained the foot of the palisade, by his extraordinary force of arm burst through 
and signed to his companions to follow him. His parishioners, who loved him, 
ran with hatchets to his succor, and made a breach before the besieged were 
aware of their attempt. Then the troops rushed to the assault, and, in spite of 
the desperate resistance of the garrison, carried the place, and hoisted the stand- 
ard of the couat. The Seigneur du Puiset, with a few men, retired into the 
wooden dungeon, but being wounded at the entry surrendered his sword. The 
king spared his life, put up to sale by auction all his furniture, dismantled the 
castle, preserving only the principal tower, and conducted him prisoner to Cha- 
teau-Landon.* Suger adds, that the castle was razed to the ground as a place of 
Divine malediction. 

Louis VII., who succeeded his ather, had frequent occasion to wage similar 
wars for the sake of peace. ‘Thus he razed the castle of Monceaux,. belonging to 
the count of Montmorency, and at the entreaty of the abbots of the province 
marched an army against the count of Claremont, in Auvergue, and his nephew, 
William, Count of Puy, and against the Viscount de Polignac, who by the in- 
stinet of the devil were accustomed to pass their lives in plundering the churches, 
capturing travellers and pilgrims, oppressing the poor, and depopulating the coun- 
try.f These men he captured, and kept in prison until they swore to renounce 
their habits. Some time after, William. count of Challon, following their dia- 
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bolic footsteps, with the aid of the bands vulgarly called the Brabantins, ravaged the 
country, and mercilessly slew the monks of Cluny with a number of the people 
who came out processionally to meet them without weapons, but only armed with 
their sacred vestments, and crosses, and reliquaries. At the fame of this barbar- 
ity, the king marched against him, and took possession of his castle, and divided 
his lands between the duke of Burgundy and the count of Nevers.* 

The remonstrances of the clergy were not, however, always effective, nor was it 
sufficient to have aid from a distance where the disturbers of peace were multi- 
plied and active. In the year 1020, Bouchart A Ja Barbe held a castle in an isl- 
and of the Seine, from which he greatly injured the abbey of St. Denis and its 
people. The Abbot Vivien complained to King Robert, who admonished that 
lord to cease, and on his continuing, the king demolished the castle. Then for 
the sake of peace, and by consent of the abbot, he permitted the erection of a 
fortress three miles from St. Denis, at Montmorency, near the fountain St. Wal- 
ery, on condition that he should do homage for it to the abbot. This was the 
feudal castle of the abbey, called Montfbie, which became the war-cry of the kings 
of France. The church, therefore, scrupled not to use force in defence of the peo- 
ple, and to procure peace, and hence arose the custom of bishops and abbots hav- 
ing castles, which are antiquarians, like Grose, have noticed, without explaining 
the cause. From the fifth century we have seen that some castles were erected 
for the maintenance of security and peace. Such was the origin of many that date 
from the middle ages. Speaking of Leopold, duke of Austria, surnamed Glorious, 
and also father of the clergy and of his country, the celebrated Thomas Ebendorf- 
ferus de Haselbach says that he was so much a prince of peace, that even beyond 
the limits of his own dominions he erected, with consent of Lewis, son of Otho, 
duke of Bavaria, the castle of Scheneding, and effieaciously delivered monasteries 
and other places dedicated to God from divers oppressions.+ Similarly the rea- 
son why Guillaume de Roches, seneschal of Anjou, built the castle of La Roche- 
au-Moine, on the Loire, was in order to protect the road from Angers to Nautes ; 
for before it was built robbers used to issue from a very strong castle standing on 
the other side, named Rochefort, belonging to Paien de Rochefort, a knight of 
great valor, but addicted to rapine, and to take from his neighbors, and the la- 
borers, and merchants, and others that travelled that way. The building of cas- 
tles was, therefore, not necessarily unbecoming in pacific men, and accordingly we 
find castles in the hands of churchmen, who built or held them for the sake 
of obtaining peace. They had first tried all gentle methods of protection : they 
had legislated, for no plunderer, or usurer, could make a testament :§ and the ob- 
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{ations of those who oppressed the poor could not be received.* The council of 
Paris made a distinction in favor of the plunderer’s wife, which is most remark- 
able. “ Let her live sparingly,” says the decree, “of the things which her hus- 
band ministers to her from his spoils ; not that he can give them to her, since 
they are not his own, but because she is the advocate of those that have been 
plundered, to ameliorate their cause, softening the heart of her husband, and in- 
ducing him to make condign restitution ; but if she find the heart of her husband 
impenitent and incorrigible, and that she cannot prevail on him to make restitution, 
she is then bound to seek separation of board from him, and to beg from friends or 
others for her maintenance rather than partake of such deadly profit : and if she 
come to sickness or decrepitude, or to such destitution that no one would give her 
bread in the article of death, then in that necessity she may take food foom her 
husband, not with an intention, like his, of rapine, but with the intention of re- 
storing it when God grants her opportunity.” The clergy had also appealed to 
their advocates, or to the king. Invested as they were, with seigneural power, 
it only remained for them, when all these means were insnfficient, to provide by 


such forcible measures as were authorized by law personally for the security and 
peace of the people, so as to verify the prediction that the Lord would not leave 


them without assistance in the time of the proud. 

The laws of the last Roman emperors had given bishops an absolute power 
over the municipalities, which, on the ruin of the empire, subsided into a feudal 
seigneury, the inhabitants, in order to escape the tributes and service required by 
the neighboring counts and barons, anxiously placed themselves under the crosier 
of the prelates, which Thierry designates as a paternal despotism,{ and Fauriel, 
“a government eminently popular, resulting from necessity ; the bishops by the 
force of things, becoming the chief temporal magistrates of cities.”{ | Extraor- 
dinary circumstances had also established in Germany a number of ecclesiastical 
sovereignties, the gentle and pacific character of which, may be estimated from 
the old German proverb, “ Unterm Krummstabe ist gut wohnen.” We may re- 
mark by the way, that never in these pacific governments was it a question to 
pass capital sentence against the spiritual enemies of the power which reigned. 
Against the disturbers of peace, they were, however, energetic ; and these were 
of two kinds. When the communes were forming in the twelfth century, the bish- 
ops were often induced to resist the proposed innovation ; and this brought on 
grievous altercations and combats. In the south of France, it is true, the bish- 
ops were generally disposed to favor and protect the communes,§$ but in the north 
they opposed them in many places, as at Cambrai, Laon, where the Bishop Gaudri 
was more a soldier of fortune than a prelate, and where his Avechdeacon Anselm 
sympathized with his fellow citizens ; and at Rueims where. however, Guillaume 
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de Champagne restored the privileges of the citizens. Yet in the insurrection of a j 
Cambrai, in 1024, the Bishop Gerard, we read, had great compassion on his sub- 
jects, and desired to exercise towards them mercy and not justice.* After a later 
attempt, in 1107, the Bishop Gaucher interceded for his revolted subjects before 
the Emperor Henry V. 

At Noyon, in 1098, Baudri de Sarchainville, the bishop, had no aversion for 
the institution of communes, but on the contrary preferred complying with the 


wishes of the citizens.t At Amiens, in 1113, the Bishop Geoffrey, whom the 
Church honors as a saint, yielded without effort, and gratuitously, to the wish of 


the citizens, concurred with them in the erection of a municipal government.t 
On the other hand, the atrocious and impious manner in which these insurrections 
were made, as at Mans, Laon, Rheims, and Liege, may explain the conduct of 
other prelates, as also the language of St. Bernard, Guibert de Nogent, and the 
chroniclers of St. Denis, were unable to perceive the justice or expediency of meas- 
ures which had such advocates. Thecontests between the bishops and citizens of 
Liege, from the thirteenth till the eigliteenth century, indicate more the existence 
of turbulent spirits among the latter, than the faults of the former, who made 
common cause with the citizens against the nobles until their demands became ex- 
orbitant. When the duke of Burgundy first attacked them, he appealed to the 
fact of their impious aud cruel conduct, whereas the beneficent and liberal acts of 
such bishops as John of Walenrode, John of Hinsberg, Erard de la Marck, and 
Louis de Bourbon, could not be denied by their enemies. Where the fault was 
on the side of the prelate, the case has been contemplated and accounted for from 
the earliest times of the Church, as when St. Augustin said: “ All who desire 
earthly things, and prefer earthly felicity to God, and all who seek their own and 
not the things of Jesus Christ, pertain to that state which is mystically called 
Babylon, and has a diabolic king ; and ali whose affections are set on things above, 
and who meditate on celestial things, who are mild, and holy, and good, pertain 
to the spiritual Jerusalem, whose king is Christ. These two states are for the 
present mixed together, so that sometimes those who belong to the Babylonian 
state administer the things which pertain to Jerusalem ; while, again, those per- 
taining to Jerusalem administer sometimes the things which belong to Babylon.”§ 
The protection of peace was an object of episcopal solicitude in early times. In 
the annals of the monastery of Nuys, on the Rhine, a house seven leagues from 
Cologne, we vead of Adelwin, archbishop of Cologne, in 690, that “ he deserved 
praise for being studions to preserve peace and public tranquillity.” || 

The feudal tyrants, in later times, formed another class of disturbers of peace 
against which the power of the bishops .and abbots might be exercised w:thout 
compromising their pacific character. Let us hear the old chronicles. Baldwin 


* Script. Rer. Franc. tom. xiii. 476. + Thierry, lett. xv. t Id. xix, § In Ps. 61. 
| Annales Novesienses, up. Martene, Vet. Script. iv. 
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de Lutzelinburg, on being elected archbishop of Treves, came as an angel of 
peace to heal the troubles and discords of the diocese. His first act was to give 
strict orders to all officers that not by tyrannical rigor, but by striking, salutary 
fear, they should compel all persons to live at peace. Then, on the holy day of 
Pentecust, in all the sweetne-s of peace and concord, he made his solemn entry 
into Treves while the clergy and people sung “cives apostolorum pacem porta- 
verunt, patriamque illuminantes hodie advenerunt.” His love of peace and justice 
was, indeed, memorable. He built many castles near those of the robbers, by 
means of which he kept them constantly besieged, and thus compelled them to 
leave the people in peace. Every where he was extolled as the defender of 
merchants and the enemy of the unjust, sparing not even his own brother when 
he was convicted ofa crime. Thus he lived, ever defending the cause of the 
poor, appeasing discords among his subjects, and quickly terminating every 
process. As another Solomon, he deserved the title of “ Sapiens et pacificus.” 
The splendor of his court is then described ; but what is remarkable, we find 
that on his tomb was commemorated, among his other merits, the number of 
castles he had built, and of robbers’ castles which he destroyed. 


** Gelsbergh damnavit, Rufinberch edificavit, 
Heynselbach stravit, Helekrus Sasztoch nichilavit ; 
Pacis et erector, rector, jubar utile turbis 
More beatorum construxit claustra bonorum. 
Atque tyrannorum destruxit castra malorum.”* 


Speaking of Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, an old writer says : “ As soon as this 
son of peace entered to be guardian of the churches, it would be impossible to de- 
scribe the despair of all who in the kingdom were the enemies of peace.” 
“ Under his government,” says another, “such peace and justice prevailed, that 
it seemed to be a return of the golden age. When he was at leisure, no one 
seemed to be more occupied ; and when he was occupied, he seemed to be at leis- 
ure.” On his tomb was this line: 


‘* Bruno pacificus vir bonus atque pius.”’+ 


A similar testimony was on that of Otho, archbishop of Milan, of the Visconti 
family : 


*‘Intrepidus pastor, quem moles nulla laborum 
Ardua devicit, populo latura quietem.”} 


A monk, after describing the horrible devastations and sacrileges committed by 
the Lord de Salmis, and the firmness and goodness of James, archbishop of Metz, 
through whom they fully expected deliverance, adds: “ Nevertheless, since the - 


* Gesta ejus, ap. Baluze’ Miscell. i. Gesta Trevirens. Arch. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. iv. 
+ Vita ejus a Ruotgers, ap. Leibnitz, Script. Brunsvic. Illust. 
$ Chronic. Francis Pepini, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. ix. 
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time of having merey upon us had not yet arrived, and that it might be more 
clearly shown to us, ‘quia melius est confidere in Domino, quam confidere in 
homine: et quia maledictus est qui ponit carnem brachium suum,’ the assistance 
of Bishop James is immediately withdrawn from us; and because we too much 
trusted in that bishop, we were made to experience that ‘bonum est sperare in 
Domino, quam sperare in principibus.’ For when we hoped to be delivered from 
the hands of the Lord de Salmis by that bishop, he took to his bed and died of 
an internal inflammation.”’* 

Muratori says, that there was no bishop who had not, at least, some one cas- 
tle, and many had several. There were few monasteries of great name which 
had not also castles under them, which were either the gifts of kings or the offer- 
ings of contrite nobles, or the fruit of purchase. Some also were built by abbots.t 
The tower of Garigliano was built in the ninth century, by the monks of Monte- 
Cassino, to be an asylum in the event of an invasion from the Sarassins. In the 
tenth century, when the Huns or Tartars came into Germany, aided by the do- 
mestic feuds of the nobles, and carriededevastation before them, Engelbert, abbot 
of St. Gall, by the advice of the holy Wiborad, built two castles, one at Sittern, 
on a hill in the forest, about two hours distant from St. Gall; and the other on 
the island of Wasserburg, in the lake of Constance, which he furnished with 
arms and provisions, and materials for making shields and arrows: he sent the 
books to the island of Reichenau, the oldest and youngest monks into the castle 
of Wasserburg, with the injunction as far as possible to keep open the communica- 
tion by the lake with boats, while he placed himself, with some of his boldest men, 
in the castle of Sittern, where the peasants and all the inhabitants of the abbey 
took refuge. None remained but the virgins, enclosed at St. Maugis, rather than 
leave whose beloved walls they chose to die ; and Heibaid, amonk of noble origin, 
but weak in intellect, who refused to depart with the rest, on the ground that the 
treasurer had given him no leather for shoes. The Huns arrived on the Ist of 
May, 925, their advance being foreshown by the smoke of burning houses, to 
which they set fire on their way. At St. Gall they hunted for concealed treas- 
ure, burned two of their company for having thrown down from the tower the 
gilt image of St. Gall, raised it up again, and took their repast sitting on the 
grass. Then they commenced a martial game ; aud having a priest in their com- 
pany as interpreter, they forced him to cut off his tonsured crown with his own 
hands in a ludicrous manner ; after which they were about to behead him, when 
they suddenly received intelligence that there was a castle near full of armed men, 
upon which they set off for Constance. On their departure, abbot Engelbert sal- 
lied out, intercepted their road, attacked and routed them, and made one prisoner, 
who had been wounded. The nuns and Heribald meanwhile had fled to the 


* Chronic. Senoniensis, Lib. v. cap. 8. ap. Dacher Spfcileg. iii. 
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nearest mountain. The Huns joined the main body of their army on the Rhine 
and descended upou Alsace and Burgundy, but were finally annihilated, When 
the abbot was assured of their departure, he returned to the abbey, had the church 
and abbey again blessed by Noting, bishop of Constance, and the Hungarian 
prisoner instructed in the Christian religion by the monks, who, with Heribald 
had come into the castle, baptized and placed him in a condition to marry and 
leave posterity.* 

The abbots of Lobbes built at Thuin a castle, in order to protect their abbey 
of Alne. James de Basoche, a holy and charitable bishop of Soissons in the 
thirteenth century, rebuilt the castle of Sept-Mons, forming a mass of towers of 
different dimensions, commanded by a lofty dungeon.t John, archbishop of 
Treves, acquired many castles from different noblemen, and built others, in or- 
der to secure peace and defend the people from the robbers’ castles. This was 
the prelate who, during the troubles of succession which ensued on the death of 
the Emperor Frederic, governed with such admirable prudence and religious cir- 
cumspection, that the peace of his diocese was preserved. Perplexed between law 
and king, he walked so cautiously between Innocent and Philip, that he neither 
wounded the one nor could be injured by the other; and at his death chose to 
be buried, not in his cathedral, but in a convent of monks ; notin their church, 
but in the chapter; not in pontificals, but in the habit of the poor.t His suc- 
cessor in 1212, Theodoric, a pacific man of great prudence, built the noble castle 
beyond the Rhine, against the powerful tyrants of that region, which he called 
Mount Thabor. His close ally and friend, Engelbert, archbishop of Cologne— 
that column of the Church and consolidator of the kingdom—acquired for the 
church of Cologne the castle of Thtirun. This Engelbert valiantly defended the 
country from tyrants till Frederic, count of Ysemberg, his nephew, in 1225, as- 
sassinated him with demoniac cruelty on the vigil of St. Willibord, near the town 
of Suvelme, whither he was going to consecrate a church on the next day.§ 
That nothing but the pacific end in view could have justified such demonstrations 
of power in the clergy, was well understood in the middle ages. “Some bish- 
ops,” says Peter of Blois, ‘‘ abusively call baronies and regalia the alms of an- 
cient kings, and reduce themselves to the most shameful servitude by adopting the 
title of barons. I fear lest the Lord may say of them, ‘ipsi regnaverunt, et 
non ex me.’ You have the office of a pastor, not of a baron.”’||_ Ratherius, bishop 
of Verona, whose description of the episcopal duties will show what perfec: 
tion was then required, speaks of certain men who are Maccabees, rather than bish 
ops, and proves the necessity of studying the mystic sense of parts of the Ol¢ 
Testament, adding, “ What mean these brave and victorious Maccabees, but the 


* Eckehard in Cas. + Hist. de Soissons, ii. 133. 
¢ Gestu Trevirensium Arch. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. iv § Id. 
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battles which you must sustain with the arms of daily prayer against peak visibt, 


and invisible enemies,”’* 
Muratorit produces many passages from writers of ihe twelfth ceutury, which, 


show with what perspicuity and eloquence the general duty of the pacific orden 


was explained and enfureed ; but one may regret that he does not allude to the 
causes which often existed to justify such acquisitions of the clergy. The com- 
plaints of some might remind one of Esop’s wolf, who told the sheep that their 
having dogs and shepherds was contrary to the gentleness of which they made 
profession. Still it is not to be denied that abuses followed. But let us observe 
how well, and with what effect, these were exposed at the time. “ Attend, I pray 
you, pontiffs of our age,” says an abbot, “to the memory which you will leave 
behind—memory of the construction, not of churches but of castles, which you 
build on lofty precipitous mountains, with the sweat of the poor and the mite of wid- 
ows: to what purpose, unless that men, not demons may be kept off ; that the bound 
may groan there in prison, and faint in punishment; that there sinners may be, 
not converted, but punished ; and puftished, not to the pardon of sins, but to the 
satisfaction of your revenge. O ye holy lords, ministers of our God, of whom we 
now speak, with a wiser counsel, did you construct monasteries with the oblations 
of the faithful and the property of the churches! Thence were driven away de- 
mons, and there the poor man was received; the sinner converted, and the relig- 
ion of holy simplicity and of blessed poverty preserved, while day aud night the 
name of the Lord was without ceasing praised.”{ The remonstrances of such men 
were not in vain, During the quarrel between Albert, count of Namur, and God- 
frey, duke of Bouillon, uncle to the celebrated Godfrey, the former intending to 
take possession of the castle of Mirvold, Henry, bishop of Liege, to prevent him, 
purchased it from the Countess de Monte, and put it in repair, leaving soldiers in 
it with intention to defend the province. These, however, used to plunder the coun- 
try and spare neither the poor nor the monks of St. Hubert, to which abbey it 
was very near. Theodoric, the abbot, therefore, perceiving that this would ren- 
der vain all his labors, and expose posterity to many dangers, besought Henry, 
the bishop, to remove the source of so much disquietude ; and he, fearing to offend 
such a holy man, gave up to him the legal possession of the castle, placing monks 
of that abbey in the church of St. Michael within its walls, and appointing the 
abbot to take charge of the fortress ; but he for a while refused, saying that he 
knew how to keep a cloister, not a castle. At length, however, he was persuaded 
to undertake it, lest he should offend a powerful personage. Henry, the bishop, 
spent the next Christmas in the abbey of St. Hubert ; and the abbot, after many 
solicitations, followed him on his departure to Liege, and arrived there in the 
Paschal week. The bishop received him with the customary words : “ Surrexit 


* Prolog. ap. Mariene, Vet. Script ix. | Antiq. It. Ixxi. 
¢ Ruperti Abbatis in Vitam_Alitmanni Episcop. Pataviensis, ap. Pez, Script. Rer. Aust, 1 
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Dominus vere ;”’ to whom the abbot, instead of making tlhe usual response, Said, 
“ Et appareat Henrico hodie ;” a solemn admonition, not lost upon the bishop, 
who benignly conversed with him, and then leading him into the chapel, sat down, 
After remaining some time silent, hesaid, with tears in his eyes, and looking up 
to heaven, “ I know what you seek, dearest father ; I know what you desire, and 
how you fear for the future, from the malice of the present time ; of which, lest I 
should give occasion, I give you permission to destroy the castle as you have sv 
long wished.” The abbot wept for joy, and fell at his feet. Then he wrote in- 
stautly to Lambert, who had charge of the castle, and commanded him to pull down 
that altitude of Satan. On the receipt of his letter, Lambert mounted his horse, 
and went about the neighborhood, requiring all persons to come to the castle, as 
if some great danger was expected. The rustics being assembled, and a great 
number of carpenters, at nones Lambert returned to the castle, and mounting up’ 
to the tower, said he would not taste food till he saw the pinnacle thrown down, 
The rustics, excited by his example, rushed on as if against the public enemy of 
the province, and climbing upon the roof and towers, began to tear up beams and 
cast down battlements, and the work of so much time and expense was soon de« 
molished. The next day, when the abbot was returning from the bishop, being: 
arrived at the spot whence formerly the tower was visible, and seeing it no longer, 
he alighted from his horse and kissed the ground, and devoutly sung Te Deuns’ 
laudamus ; and when he reaclied the spot and saw the ruins, raising up his hand: 
against them hesaid, “ Dissolvat te virtus omnipotentis Dei, qui nutu suo mu~ 
ros Jericho corruere fecit ;” nor did he cease till he procured other laborers to raze 
the walls to the ground, and level even the soil, leaving standing on the mount 
only the church of St. Michael, in which were placed brethren to serve it, as ina 
desert.* 

Let us now witness the feudal power of the bishops employed, like that of the 
kings, in resisting and subduing the tyrants who disturbed peace. “I have often 
asked for peace both with prayers and with offers of money, and I could never 
obtain it from this child of perdition.” Such were the words of the abbot of Vez- 
eley in 1152, speaking of the count of Nevers.+ Against such men the soldiers 
of the Church were called to act. Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, who died in 
1028, is styled, “ Desolatorum consolator predonum et latronum refrenator.”’t 
Yet how repugnant were such actions to his nature, may be collected from his 
expression on one occasion, when he desired Count Odo to destroy the robber-cas- 
-tles of which we have already spoken. “ If Count Ododissembles,” lie says, “ it 
will remain for me to ask assistance from the king ; and if he, too, should ne- 


glect to give it, what else is left for me but to dismiss these things and serve 
Christ more secretly.”§ Nor was he singular in shrinking from such em- 
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ployment. Franco, bishop of Liege, having taken up arms in defence of the peo- _ 
ple when the Normans, under Cruel Godetrid, mounted the Rhine and the Meuse, 
devastating the country ; and haying delivered it from these invaders, never- 
theless, in consideration of the blood which had of necessity been shed, abdi- 
cated the office of the altar.* Others, however, conceived a similar idea of 
their obligations, and had less seruples after acting with energy. Frederic, — 
patriarch of Aquileia in the time of the Emperor Charles ITL., repressed the in- 
vasion of the Hungarians when that cruel horde first came to the borders ; in 
allusion to which, we read upon his tomb, in Aquileia, these lines ;— 


**Pannonie rabiem magno moderamine pressit, 
Et pacem afflicte contulit Italie.” 


Leodoinus,bishop of Modena, fortified that city, and an inseription was placed on 
the walls to commemorate his haying done so, which ended thus :— | 


“ Non contra Dominos erectus corda serenos, 
Sed cives proprios cupiens defendere tectos."§ 


But it was against the feudal tyrants that the temporal power of the clergy was 
chiefly exerted. When Arnold was archbishop of Treves, one tyrant above all 
the rest was notorious like another Nero. This was Zorno Marschalcus, to whom 
was committed the castle of Thurun, belonging to the duke of Bavaria, The de- 
tails of his cruelties are horrible. The archbishop, roused like a lion, having con- 
voked his friends, besieged this castle, all the people of the country assisting him, 
through hatred of the inhuman lord. After two years it was taken, though the 
duke had endeavored to raise the siege and remove the archbishop. The garrison 
being reduced by famine, surrendered the castle to the archbishop of Cologne, be- 
cause one tower was within the jurisdiction of that church, and he had united his 
forces with the troops of the other archbishop, The latter, through gratitude to 
God for such a triumph, built in memory of it the chapel of Bisidenberg. This was 
the archbishop, who fortified with walls the cities of Treves aud Coblentz, and who 
built many castles. Having finished his days in peace and concord with all men, 
he was buried in one corner of the chvir, Theodoric being entombed in the other ; 
and this, not without a mystic meaning, as being the two luminaries of the church 
of Treves who preserved the peace of their people, by building and acquiring the 
castles of Monthabor, Kilburg, Thurun, Stolztinvels, Hardinvels, and fortifying 
their cities, To the good they showed themselves benign and tractable pastors in 
all things with fervent affection. while with all their force they resisted the wicked, 
May their memory remain with us men for ever more, and their souls rest with 


God in peace. Amen.§ 


* Gesta Episc. Leodiensium, ap. id. iv. 
+ Vite Patriarch. Aquil. ap. Mur. Rer. It, Seript. xvi. t Antiq. It. tom. Preefat. 
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In 1016, the castle of Skiva, belonging to the tyrant Adalbert, wasa great 


scourge to the territory of Treves, when Poppo governed that see, for the troops 
of this castellan used to sally forth and carry devastation even into the arch- 


bishop’s court. After many complaints and counsels a certain soldier, named 
Siko, proposed to make an attempt to win the castle. So one day he went to the 
gate, knocked, and begged a cup of wine, urging great distress. It was quickly 
‘brought to him ; and after drinking he said to the butler, “ Tell your lord that I 
feel most grateful, and that before long I hope to repay him for his kindness,” 
After some time he prepared thirty lhogsheads, in each of which he concealed a sol- 
dier, and an extrasword ; and choosing sixty others, whom he dressed as peasants, 
to carry them, hearrived with all his merchandise at the gate of the castle. On 
knocking and being asked from within who he was, and what he wanted, he re- 
plied, “ Tell your lord, that out of gratitude for the drink he gave me I have 
brought him a present of wine, as I promised.” Theservant having taken back 
this message, returned with orders to admit the men. The hogsheads, then, be- 
ing placed before Adalbert, the porters, at a signal given, opened them all at the 
same moment. Then seizing the extra sword within each, while the soldier 
leaped out ready armed, they began to strike on all sides. Adualbert was the first 
to fall, his companions were slain without mercy, and thus the castle was reduced 
to solitude. | Many other similar dens were taken by force or stratagem during 
the government of Poppo.* 

Boemund, archbishop of Treves, was a man of profound wisdom, in exterior 
pomp glorious among all the princes of Germany, without its ever infecting his 
blood with joy, or swelling his thoughts to any strain of pride; for he walked in 
the footsteps of that blessed Anno, archbishop of Cologne, who said to the breth- 
ren of the monastery of Sigeberg, “ Although I appear pompous to my soldiers, 
yet amidst them, in the sight of the eternal Judge, I walk trembling, and more 
dejected than can be revealed to any human eye.” + 

In 1290, Boemund besieged and razed to the ground the castle of Swarzenberg, 
lest it should be a nest of plunderers ; this reverend father and lord governed 
the diocese of Treves in the utmost peace all hisdays: he was an appeaser of dis- 
cords, and a peace-maker. Every day after mass and the canonical hours, 
the doors of his palace were thrown open to all comers, and then he endured the 
noise and tumult of hearing every one’s complaint, and administered justice and 
made peace, He repaired and improved all the castles of his diocese, and built 
many new ones. This great archbishop chose his sepulture in the Cistercian mon- 
astery of Hymmenroit, which he had always loved and venerated, visiting it an- 
nually on Palm Sunday.t In 1353, Boemund II., a man ‘of all wisdom and 
prudence, was elected archbishop by the chapter of Treves. Men believed that 
he would govern in peace the territory being wholly given to contemplation. 


* Gesta Trevirens. Arch. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. iv. ¢ Id. iv. 343. t Id. 
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Several soldiers and nobles, however, though bound by oath to the chureh of 
Treves, yet seeing the old age of the prelate, rebelled in arms, and seized what they 
had sold to his predecessor. The count of Starckenburg, above all, opposed him, 
and devastated the whole province with fire and sword. The holy archbishop re- 
sisted force by force; but feeling his own inability through age, he chose Cuno de 
Falkensteyn for his coadjutor, whose first step was to rush like a roaring lion: 
against a certain captain, called the archpriest, who depopulated the country. He 
routed him, and delivered it from his ravages. Similarly he defeated Philip de 
Ysemburg, and razed his castle to the ground, leading him away prisoner. 
Boemund was grateful to God for having given him such a defender, and he 
desired that he should be elected archbishop in his place, which was done and 
confirmed by Pope Innocent, after due inquiries respecting his qualifications. 
Cuno humbly obeyed Boemund in all things to his death, which occurred a few 
years later, and then alone he preserved peace, and benignly presided over clergy 
and people. The province of Cologne being then greatly troubled, its archbishop, 
Ludolpus de Marco, with his chapter, made him coadjutor of their church. He 
then attacked and conquered al] the surrounding dukes, counts, and other nobles 
who had ravished the territory. The chapter of Cologne and Mayence both 
sought to have him for archbishop, but he constantly refused, and only agreed to 
defend the people of their territories. Thanks to his protection, the province of 
Treves was preserved from all insult : he defended it especially against the cap- 
tain named Silvester and against a Lord Cossinus, who if he had not been resisted 
with an armed force, would have devastated the whole province. Finally, to pro- 
vide for its tranquillity after his death, he procured confirmation from Rome, of 
the election of his nephew Werner de Falkensteyn to succeed him, as one who 
could most promote the utility of the church, and the peace of the whole country, 
to whom Cuno resigned the see, in a rich and prosperous state, in great peace and 
tranquillity. This Werner de Falkensteyn, archbishop of Treves, says, “ that he 
passes his nights without sleep, providing for the utility of his subjects, and for 
the advantage of religious men, by whose prayers, rather than by military arms, 
the public good receives increase.” “ For these,” he adds, ‘‘ we undertake volun- 
tary labors, desiring to extirpate all disqu etudes and scandals, that while we al- 
leviate their burdens, they may praise the author of peace in greater peace than we 
can enjoy, so thut at the last, in consequence of their tranquillity, we may be able to 
rest, and to render an account to the Author of peace.” When Otho de Tzegen- 
hayn, archbishop of Treves, went secretly, through devotion, to visit the holy sep- 
ulechre, he committed the defence of the territory to a few counts of the diocese, 
who governed it in great peace, till his return. This holy and venerable man gov- 
erned nobles and plebeiaus humbly, and yet, when occasions required, vigorously. 
He used to fast frequently on bread and water, aud pass whole nights in prayer, 
when he used to be seen kissing the ground, He marched with an army against 
the two brothers De Gymmenich, and defeated them: he took the castle of 
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Kempenich, and gave it to the church, and completed the building of the castle 
of Wytelich.* 


The archbishops of Cologne, in the thirteenth century, had many contests with 
the citizens, and lost much of their temporal power in the battle of Woringen in 
1290 ; yet it was wielded by pacific men, with a view to peace. Of Walram, in 
1334, we read that he goverued the church strenuously and pacifically in both 

states. He built the castle of Lechnich, to protect the diocese against his brother 

the count of Juliers. Herman, elected archbishop in 1480, was surnamed Pa- 
cificus. He was ever studious of the public peace, and he reconciled many 
princes who were hostile to each other. In 1584, when the troubles of here- 
tics began, Ernest, the archbishop, in ordering supplications through the diocese, 
for obtaining peace, spoke as follows: “ From the time that it pleased Di- 
vine Providence to call us to preside over the church of Cologne, amidst so 
many disorders, there was nothing which we more desired than to fulfil our duty, 
if possible, in public’ peace und tranquillity, yet being obliged to resist we con- 
sider it the contest of God.”+ Wickman, archbishop of Magdeburg in the twelfth 
century, is described as a man victorious, yet especially studying to promote the 
peace of his times.{ Nocherus, in 1008, bishop of Liege, mild to the weak, and 
terrible to the strong, esteemed it the essential part of his office, if he could de- 
liver the faithful of his diocese from the oppressions of violent men. A _ certain 
potent noble demanded a piece of ground which commanded the whole city, say- 
ing, “ that he wished to build a fortress, by means of which he could defend the 
bishop and citizens against all hostile attacks.” The holy man, who knew his 
deceit, contrived to gain time, putting off the affair, and meanwhile by secret ad~- 
vice, he had laid on the spot the foundations of a church, in honor of the vic- 
torions Cross, “by virtue of which,” he said, “ more than by the arms of all 
mortal men, himself and all that were his, would be preserved in safety.” When 
the impious nobleman discovered what had been done, he became furious, but the 
prelate sent for the founders of the new church, and having heard their statement, 
gave his sentence, that he could not permit ground once destined for a church to 
be applied to any other purpose.§ 

Reginhard was another bishop of Liege, mild to the poor, and severe to the 
wicked rich. In that diocese the ravages of war were brought on by Gode- 
frid in the time of the holy Bishop Wazo: armed with a cross alone he penetrated 
into the camps of dukes and counts, and when advised in letters by distant friends 
to fly from Liege, and take refuge in the castle of Huy, “ Heaven forbid,” he re- 
plied, that I should desert the Lord’s flock, and think myself safe in any place 
without them, from whom, under God, I derive all that I have of honor, in war 


or peace. Having had pleasure in happy times with them, I must now endure 
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danger along with them.” The misery of the weak and the groans of the poor some- 
times obliged him to abandon his own peaceful life ; for he was convinced that 
no work would be more acceptable to God, than that of restraining the fury of 
plunderers from the oppression of the innocent vulgar. Most of these robbers 
lived amidst marshes and mountains in secure citadels, whence they used to sally 
forth and lay waste the country round, and this especially in war time. So he 
resolved to destroy these places utterly, and in the spirit of an Elias and a Samuel, 
he used to proceed with a few troops, and besiege castle after castle, and with 
great labor take them, paying his troops daily, and showing himself a strict ob- 
server of justice towards all. Asa bishop he could be compared to Gregory, as 
a soldier to Maccabee, as a wise man to Solomon, as a dialectitian to Augustin, as 
poor in spirit to an anchorite: through necessity he took part in these things, 
that he might avoid displeasing his Creator. In this war, the wife of the count 
of Monte Castro sent a message to tell him to come with soldiers to a certain spot 
at a given time, and promising that he might then take her husband prisoner, to give 
him up to the emperor ; and this she didy not from any love for the juster cause, 
but through instability of mind. The holy bishop, abhorring such a novel crime, 
said, “I have never heard or read that a woman either in truth or pretence, has 
betrayed her husband ; for it is pernicious even to feigu what would be alien from 
the human coudition.” Thus the man of God invented a palliation for the wick- 
edness of the tempter. In fine, no duke or marquis did more for the security of 
the country than he. The French being resolved to make war in Lorraine, he, 
after the manuer of Paul, by epi~tles appeased them, and recalled them to peace, 
terrifying their king by describing the judgments of God on all who invaded the 
possessions of others, which he said in kings was the same as common robbery, 
with whatever title men might seek to conceal its turpitude. Speaking of his con- 
temporary, the archbishop of Cologne, he said, “ Thank God, I can speak from 
personal observation, Remote from all sublimity of domination, on the sea of 
riches he steers himself with the rudder of humilitv.”* Notger, who had been 
abbot of St. Gall, before he was bishop of Liege, rendered such services to that 


city that a contemporary poet says of him, 


‘‘Notgerum Christo, Notgero cetera debes.” 


This great bishop, providing for peace in present and future times, and perceiv- 
ing that danger and mischief must result from the presence of the great castle of 
Cybremont, or Chievremont, or Caput Mundi, so called, because it had been the 
seat of empire before Charlemagne removed it to Aix-la-Chapelle, with great cun- 
ning and labor took and destroyed it, removing the relics of saints which were 
in the three churches on the top of the mount, into monasteries recently erected, 
This castle was built by the kings of France of the first race. It stood on an in- 
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accessible rock, two leagues from Liege. In the tenth century it was held by a 
Lord Idriel, who desulated the country. On the birth of a son, this seigneur sent 
rot the bishop to baptize him. He summoned his archdeacons and other friends, 
and told them to prepare for a great enterprise, and wear arms under their hoods. 
then when all were assembled in the church, the bishop rose up and said, “ in 
the name of the living God, in the name of the visible head of the Church, of the 
emperor, and of the Church of Liege, I Notger take possession of this castle.” 
The men of arms threw off their disguises, quelled resistance, and thrust out all 
whom they found within. Then the fortifications were demolished, so that it 
could never again be an asylum for plunderers.* Other accounts say, “ that Idriel 
and his daughter threw themselves from the walls. A simple chapel is now on 
the site of the castle.” This desire to procure baptism for the heir of one of these 
grim towers, seems as unaccountable as the circumstance of there being a chapel 
within it. The bonds which connected the robber knights and feudal tyrants witlr 
religion, were slight enough, and of an ambiguous kind. The castle, indeed, liad 
its chapel, but Agobard tells us, “ that their chaplains were servile, ignorant men, 
and that no good priest would dishonor his name and life, by remaining with 
them.”+ We read that one of these castellans came one morning to the Francis- 
can convent at Troyes, and said to the brother who was about to say mass: “ I 
pray you let me have a knight’s mass.” To whom the friar, who perceived his 
meaning, answered, “ Sir, you shall not have a knight’s mass but a king’s mass ;” 
and then solemnly celebrated the holy sacrifice as usual, with great devotion.} 
he lords of castles uxed often, like heretical potentates at the present day, to 
espouse the cause of bad priests, and make use of them against the just, as was seen 
in 1133, when Thomas, prior of St. Victor, was waylaid and murdered, while 
passing near the castle of Gournay, by the Sire de Gournay and his satellites, at 
the instigation of the Archdeacon Thibaut, who had been reproved by the holy 
man for his misconduct, Though these men professed to disdain the sentence of 
excommunication, with which they were struck, there were not wanting awful 
instances of its power upon the most obdurate. The death of Nantin, count of 
Angoulesme, who had been excommunicated by Eracle, the bishop, was in con- 
sequence truly terrible. “ Harolas! harolas !” he cried with a loud voice, “ how 
the Bishop Eracle tortures me! He fiails me, and makes all my body burn 
with his fire: alas! I desire death rather than endure any longer such pains,” 
and with these words he finished his wretched life.§ It is but justice to observe, 
however, that sometimes these wicked lords of castles were converted to a sese 
of religion, and became worshippers of that peace which they had so long dis- 
turbed. Guy de Roye relates that a knight who held a castle near the high road, 


* Mhronie. Montis Sereni ap. Menckenii Scrip!. Rer. Ger. ii 
+ Agonard. de Privilegio Sacerdotii. Guy de Roye, Le Ductrina: de Sapience. 
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and used to rob as many travellers as he could, espving one day a poor monk 
who passed along, sent his satellites to seize him. ‘The monk begged them to 
lead him to their lord, as he had somewhat to say to him. On being led to the 
castle, he said that he wished to preach before them, Attracted by the novelty 
of the proposal, the castellan called his people scornfully together, but the monk 
said that there was one of them yet wanting, and that he must be sent for ; in 
fact, the chamberlain had not arrived. On being called he came, and no sooner 
saw the monk, than his face turned black, his eye-balls started out, staring full 
ghastly like a strangled man, The monk then said aloud, “I conjure you by 
the name of God, to declare for what purpose you are in thecastle.”’ | Where- 
spon this wretch cried out, while struggling as one that grasped for life, “ Ay, 
by the foul terrors of dark-seated hell, these thirteen years I have stuck to that 
Jord as one that loved him, and always reckoned that he would abandon the last 
custom he retained of his first youth, which was daily to salute God’s mother ; 
but still he persevered : poison be his drink to-night, or I should have had full 
power to damn him as I wished for ever.” The knight became of ashy sem- 
blance at the words so cursed and horrible, fell on his knees, implored mercy, 
and from that hour changed his life to follow peace with all men.* 

“ Ludolphus of Saxony,” says Cesar of Heisterbach, “ was a knight in name, 
but a tyrant in deeds, One day, as he was riding, clad in a new suit of scarlet, a 
rustic with a cart met him, and by the wheels the mud was splashed over it. In 
a fury he drew his sword, and cut off the man’s foot. Afterwards, by the mercy 
of God, he was led to mourn for his sins, and became a monk of our order in a 
monastery called Porta, Falling sick, he was inconsolable, remembering chiefly 
the cutting off the rustic’s foot. The head of the infirmary trying to console him, 
he replied, ‘ Unless I see the sign of Job on my body, I cannot be comforted.’ 
After a few days, lo! a scar, like a red thread, appeared round his foot in the 
same place where he had cut off that of the peasant: it mortified, and worms 
came from it. Then he was filled with joy, and said, ‘ Now I hope for pardon ; 
and so with great contrition of heart and thanksgiving he gave up the ghost. This 
was tol! me by the abbot of Livonia, a son of the very house in which it hap- 
pened.” + 

“ In the reign of Lewis, son of Philip, there was a nobleman in the country 
of Chalons-sur-Saone, by name Pontius de Larazio, whose castle was impreg- 
pable. According to the dignity of the world he was illustrious, rich, and pow- 
erful, and conspicuous in all kinds of human glory ; but great were his crimes : 
for he was a tyrant, and an oppressor of the neighborhood. Some he circum- 
vented by cunning, others he openly outraged by force of arms, so that he was 
an object of dread and hatred. But the pious Lord, who wisheth not the death 
of a sinner, but that he should be converted and live, changed his heart ; so that, 


* Le Doctrinal de Sapience. + Ulust. Mirac. et Hist. Mem. Lib. xi. ¢. 18. 
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returning to himself, he began to consider what evils he had committed, and what 
judgment was in store for him. In fine, his remorse and contrition were pro- 
found ; he was dissolved in tears, and all moulded to penance. With these sen- 
timents he resolved to renounce the world, and endeavor to atone for his past life. 
His friends and acquaintances, meanwhile, were astonished at the cliange wrought 
in him, and at a loss to conjecture what he intended to do. On coming to con- 
verse with him, however, he removed the mystery, speaking so forcibly on the 
judgment of God, the punishment of sinners, and the joys of the blessed, that 
many were moved to true penance, of whom were Raymund de Pireto, who be- 
came a monk, Gurardus, a priest, Peter Alzarra, a knight, Guillaume de Rota, 
Hugo Magnus, and Gillaume Desparron. He now employed officers to proclaim 
that all his possessions were for sale, upon which multitudes of persons of all de~ 
grees flocked to the castle, and procured what they pleased. With the money 
thus obtained he purchased cattle of all kinds, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, mules, 
and horses. Then sending messengers through the provinces to towns, villages, 
and castles, and to all markets and fairs, he gave notice that he wished every per: 
son who had been injured by him to repair to the town of Peguerole on the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday after Palm Sunday. On that day, after 
the procession, the Passion having been chanted, while the bishop and clergy 
were standing on the steps about to address the people assembled in the square, 
Pontius de Larazio came forward barefooted and with a rope round his neck, 
which was held by a man who inflicted stripes by his own orders, as if he were a 
malefactor: then, kneeling before the bishop, he begged that the paper in his hand, 
containing the list of his crimes, should be publicly read. The bishop, for a long 
time refusing, at length consented. Then was this public act read aloud while the 
penitent wept, and by his weeping moved all the people to tears. This confession 
was useful, not only to himself, but to many others, who were now induced by so 
great an example to lay open their sins which they had long concealed through 
shame: then the solemnities of the day were resumed in the church, 

“On the following day the injured persons began to assemble, according to the 
notice given, and he heard the complaints of each, sitting as judge, and often ac- 
cuser of himself. Of every one in turn he begged forgiveness ou his knees, and 
then restored to them in kind whatever had been taken from them, so that each 
seemed only to recover exactly what he had lost. Seeing one peasant standing 
near and urging no claim, he asked him why he remained silent. ‘ It is,’ he replied, 
‘my lord, that I have no charge against you ; for, on the contrary, you have often 
done me great service” ‘ Nay,’ answered Poutius, ‘ I have injured you ; for do you 
not remember such a night having lost some of your flocks ” ‘ Yes, my lord, 
but I never discovered who took them.’ ‘It was I, Pontius de Larazio,’ he re- 
plied, * by my satellites and accomplices.’ Then he implored his pardon, and re- 
stored the cattle. Thus, having sold all that he had, he dispersed and gave to the 
poor. On Maunday Thursday he gave dinner to thirteen poor persous, and 





sesh: thie fot The same evening, after sun-set, in Perea ihe: oe 4 
left his castle and his country, his relatious and his father’s house, that, by imi- 
tating Christ in his passion, he might be a participator of his glory. He a fs 
barefvoted, and the way was rough and difficult, even fur horsemen, A thunder- 
storm came on, and the horrors of that night were terrible. The next day, having 
kissed the cross at a spot where multitudes of knights and of all orders had as- 
sembled to adore it, he proceeded on his way to St. James, a poor, unknown pil- 
grim. After accomplishing his vow, by advice of the prelate of Compostella, i 
he returned to France, and commenced a monastic life in a deep forest in the dio- 5 
cese of Narbonne. His huts became an abbey in 1336, and such was the origin a 
of the monastery of Salvania, where he lived to his death as a lay brother. Thither ) 
many men of the military order came on their conversion to God, laying down their 
material to assume spiritual arms ; turning their swords into plonghshares and 
their lances into reaping-hooks ; drawing uo more the sword against the nations, 
nor going forth again to battle ; but fulfilling, i in themselves, that prophecy : “ Ha- 
bitabit lupus cum agno, et pardus cum heedo accubabit : lupus et agnus pascen- 
tur simul, leo et bos comedent paleas.’”* 

It only remains to state the end of these castles, which so long disturbed the 
lovers of peace. In England they were destroyed by the enemies of monarchy ; 
in France by its friends. What Cromwell executed in the former and in Ireland, i 
Richelieu and Mazarine accomplished iu the latter, All the mountains of Au- . 
vergne bristled with feudal castles: the cardinal razed many of them. Louis XTV. 


finished their destruction. The most celebrated of these dungeons, now in ruins, : 
was that of Armagnac, where was taken James, duke of Nemours, who was be- q 
headed by Louis XI. But enough of sallies and retires, of palisados, fortins, 
parapets ; it is time that we return to scenes more congenial to the pacific. Hith- 


erto we have seen them desiring, enjoying, or struggling for peace; it remains 
to consider them in their character of peace-makers, dispensing it by peaceful 
means to others. 


Tractat. de Conversione Pontii de Larazio, et exordii Monast. Salvanicusisvera Narratio, 
ap. Baluze, Miscel. tom. i. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


2 LL ages of the world have known some who preferred tranquillity to war. 
Those of faith alone beheld men, from a conviction peace-makers, know- 
ying that they should not burn, for themselves, since, if our virtues did 
not go forth of us, it were all alike as if we had them not. To spirits 





occupying this stage of our course approaching, Dante perceived near 

him, as it were, the waving of a wing, that fanned his face,and whis- 
pered, “ Blessed they, the peace-makers ; they know not evil wrath.”"* From what 
station in the distempered mortal life did they pass to the peace of heaven? 
From thrones and feudal towers, from camps and cottages, from episcopal palaces 
and cloistered cells. In each let us behold them ministering, and first from thrones. 
“ Tf it be laudable to allay discord in one family, what,” exclaims the Angel of the 
School, ‘ must be the merit of'a king who causes a whole country to enjoy peace ?”’+ 
In the middle ages such merit was not rare. Hear how speaks an emperor, who 
was in his first vears faithful. Henry VII., at this time, abhorring mention of 
the parties of Ghibelline and Guelph, remarkable, even in a religious age, for his 
love of the offices of the Church, at which he used to assist even in the night, 
was employed in pacifying Italy. “I call God to witness,” he exclaims, “ O 
French and German companions, fellow-soldier=, brothers, relations, my own flesh 
_and blood, that no glory of the world and no affections of worldly cupidity have 
led me to these actions. If I look up I see my instructor, God ; if below, Clem- 
ent the Pope. By these guides I am led ; and who is against me? Has God, 
the supreme justice and teacher of equity, desired any thing more sacred than that 
I should love my neighbor as myself? Is there any distinction or difference be- 
tween Christians? Who is my neighbor? A German, a Frank, a Vandal, a 
Suabian, a Lombard, or a Tuscan ; can any one add, a Ghibelline? O iniquity ! 
for what purpose have I come? Is it that as. an impious successor I should fol- 
low the errors of my predecessors? Hath Clement, in the seat of God, moved us 
to this journey that I should subject Guelph to Ghibelline, or contrariwise ? These 
are the men who, instigated by that Lucifer who fell, assume the invidious names 
of the empire and of the Church. The messenger of Pope Clement, shall I come to 
attack or betray the one or the other? Not so. Rather will I die first. And 
if there be any here otherwise inclined (looking at his brethren) let them 


begone, and seek slaughter, but it shall not be with me as their general and their 
prince.” t 


* Purg. xvii + De Regim. Prin. i. 9. 
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“Tn 1310, when Henry, count of Luxemburg, on being elected emperor, came 
to Asti, Matthew Visconti, then exiled from Milan, repaired to him, and kissed 
his feet, saying, that they were the feet of one who brought peace. There were 
many uobles of Lombardy, both Guelphs and Ghibellines, to meet the king: the — ; 
former of whom rejected the advances of Matthew, whom tle Ghibellines were rav- | 
ished to behold. Antonio de Fixirago, a Guelph, said to him, ‘ Matthew, Mat- 
thew, you were the cause of all the evils of Italy ; for while you reigned, your 
work was to sow war and discord: you have disturbed the world, and have suf- 
fered no one to have rest.’ But he humbly replied, ‘ It is for the Lord King to 
give peace, and put an end to the evils of our time.’ Henry smiled, and said, 
‘ Peace is already half made between you.’ In fact, this king was then laboring 
to bring peace to all Christians.”* 

“ In 1311, when the Emperor Henry received the iron crown at Milan, a depu- 
tation came to him from the Guelphs of Modena, who committed their city to 
his arbitration. He accordingly sent them a viceroy, Guidalosta de Verzeleusi 
of Pistoia, who soon put an end to tle discords of the nobles, and procured peace. 
Then all who had been banished were admitted back to the city, and others who 
had been imprisoned in chains, Bernardino Padella, Ugolino, Pella de Savignani, 
and other nobles, as also some of the people were delivered. Thus peace was 
made to the great joy of all men, and all were made friends. Many other cities 
accepted viceroys from the emperor, who came with the same intention, and, with 
the exception of Padua, there was uo free city or principality which did not ad- 
mit back the chiefs of the people of the adverse party who had been ejected.”+ 

“Tn 1331, when John, king of Bohemia, came into Italy, on occasion of his 
son becoming duke of Carinthia and count of the Tyrol, the Brescians did him 
homage as their king ; aud he coming there made peace in the city, for which 
reason he was adored by all the people ; and when his fame was spread as a pacific 
king, Bergamo, Como, Pavia, Novarra, Vercelli, Cremona, Parma, Modena, and 
Lucca made him their lord.’’f 

Hear another historian. “ In 1290, Rodolf, king of the Romans, was in Er- 
furt, with a great attendance of princes, making peace on all sides, Again, in 1170, 
the Emperor Frederic had a council there, in which he pacifiedmany princes.”’§ 

Rupert, king of the Romans, of whom it is said soon after his election that his 
sole object was the amelioration of the state of the Holy Church of the sacred em- 
pire and of all Christendom, began his reign by laboring to make peace between 
the Landgrave of Hesse and the archbishop of Mayence. On his return from It- 
aly, finding that, after all his efforts, hostilities still continued between them, he 


wrote to the landgrave, expressing his affliction to see them persist in enmity, and 


* Gualvanei de la Flamma Opusc. de Rer. Gest. de Azone, ap. id. xii. 
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that the people of their territories should be thus exposed to injury. In all the 
negotiations which ensued he stated his chief concern to be the. restoration of 
peace for the sake of the people. Similarly he endeavored to heal all feuds between 
Prince Ernest, count Palatine of the Rhine, and the duke of Bavaria. To 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, he writes, desiring him to make peace between the 
counts of Nassau and of Salm, and forbidding him to take any part in their 
quarrel.* . 

In the thirteenth century, Albert, surnamed Contractus, and the wise, duke of 
Austria, though he had his feet and hands contracted during thirty years, yet 
was never heard all that time to utter an impatient word. “ When a grievous 
dissension arose between thie lords of Rosenberg and Walsee, and other borderers 
of Bohemia and Austria, this prudent prince treated with Charles, then marquis of 
Moravia, and conducted these differences to a peaceful end. Many other quarrels 
he prevented and appeased by the arm of power, the persuasions of patience, and 
the means of moderation, for all his paths were pacific.” Similarly Maynhard, 
count of the Tyrol, as neighbor to both, appeased the difference between Henry, 
duke of Bavaria, and Albert, duke of Austria, and this he accomplished by his 
facetious address and prudence.” + 

Azo, the Lord Marquis of Este, and the Lord Eccelino TI, had come to an open 
rupture with bitter words in presence of Otho TV. Henry Calandrini drew his 
sword with a crowd of Germans, and imposed silence on the factious company. 
The king commanded that no battle should ensue, and both parties retired. The 
next day as the king was riding, having the marquis on his right hand, and Ec- 
celino on his left, he said to the latter in French, “Sire Ycelin salutem li Mar- 
ches :” on which that lord, uncovering his head, said to him, “ Domine Marchio 
Deis salvet vos.” The marquis remaining covered, said, “ Deus salvet vos.” 
Then said the king to the marquis, “ Sire Marches salutem Ycelin.” When he still 
remaining covered, said to Eccelino, “ Deus vos salvet,” then the other a second 
time uncovering, answered, “ Sic salvet ipse vos.” Thus riding they came to a 
bank, when the way was so narrow, that two could scarcely pass abreast. So 
the king riding first, left them to follow. Then the marquis said to Eccelino, 
“ Go you before,” and Eccelino said the same to him. Then both rode together 
and began to speak amicably, and all who saw them wondered. Thus they rode 
for two miles in close conversation, and on arriving at the hospice, the king alight- 
ing, called Eccelino aside and said, “Tell me the truth, what has been the sub- 
ject of your conversation with the marquis?” ‘ We were speaking,” he replied, 
“ of our ancient friendship.” ‘And did you not speak of me?” asked the king. 
“Yes,” replied Eccelino, “ we did.” “ What did you say of me, Lord Eccelino ris 
“ We said,” he answered, “ that when you choose, you are above all men, placid and 
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benign, and virtuous ; and that when yon choose, you can he ferocious and terrible ; a 

and this is all that we said of you.” ‘Teu, taking the marquis aside, he addressed — | 
him a similar question, and received a similar answer. Thus they rode in com- 
pany to Imola, and there, in the king’s presence, they both swore to keep peace 


with each other. Then he sent the marquis to the marshes of Ancona, but Ec- — 7 


celino aceompanied him to Rome, whither he went to receive the imperial crown.* 

In 1294, when the Venetians and Genoese were at war, and resolved to fight 
wherever they could meet, when all Christendom was grieving at the animosity 
between them, which neither the pope nor the king of France could appease, Mat- 
thew Visconti, duke of Milan, by his great prudence brought them to peace, and 
thenceforth was considered the father of the two cities. After relating the 
particulars of another war between Genoa and Venice, and lamenting repeatedly 
that there was not as much constancy in charity as in enmity, the Chancellor of 
Venice, Raphayni Caresini, says—“ I shall now pass with a more joyful style 
from hatred to friendship, from warlike rage to the serenity of peace.” Our 
wisest duke, with his deep council, after the custom of our reverend ancestors, 
never contradicted the sentence of the prophet, “ Inquire pacem, et persequere 
eam.” Some princes of the world had benevolently wished to interpose, and stop 
the discord so hurtful to the Catholic faith, and to the whole world ; but the Di- 
vine will reserved the effects for the pious and Christian prince, the Lord Amedee, 
count of Savoy. At the earnest persuasion of this prince, emanating from the sole 
movement of most sincere charity, all parties sent ambassadors to Turin, who, 
with great wisdom, after solemn and mature deliberations, with the constant, 
amicable, wise, and efficacious exhortations, and benevolent persuasions of the 
count of Savoy, the eternal King of kings aiding them, a good, true, and perma- 
nent peace was happily concluded on Thursday, about the hour of vespers, to 
the praise and glory of the Divine Majesty, and the honor of the count of Savoy.” 

In a letter addressed to St. Thomas of Canterbury, we find an allusion to the 
pacific labors of Louis VII. in these terms: “ The discords which had arisen be- 
tween Henry the Pisan, and John of Naples, and William of Pavia, each of 
whom was vexed with the same spirit, have been composed by the intervention 
of the king of the Freneh, who has made peace also between some others, 80 that 
many said of him, ‘Homo iste venit pacem mittere, non gladium.’”§ “Some 
of the council,” says Joinville, “ used to reprove the king St. Louis, for taking such 
pains to make peace between foreign princes, but he always answered, ‘ If foreign 
princes should remark that I look on with indifference they will imagine that I 
wish them to quarrel for my own profit, and they will hate me, and take an oc- 
casion to injure my kingdom, Moreover, I should kindle against myself the 


* Gerardi Maurisii Hist. ap. Mur. Rer. It, Script. viil. 
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wrath of God.’” Even the disputes of religions men were sometimes terminated 
by kings. Hildebold, bishop of Soissons, in the ninth century, had a quarrel 
with Eudes, bishop of Beauvais, which Charles-le-Chauve put a stop to in x 
manner singularly impressive. The two bishops contended for the church of 
Bethisy, and finding no other means of settling the question, the king ordered it 
to be demolished.* Peter, the’ deacon, relates a more interesting example, when. 
writing to the Empress Richenza, he describes the visit of her husband Lothaire 
to Monte-Cassino. “ Who would not admire his gravity,” saith he, “when in 
order to appease the dissensions of the brethren, which had arisen respecting the 
election of an abbot, he remained in the chapter-room without food or drink from 
the first hour of the day till vespers?”? Thus was it seen that crowns did not 
dispense their wearers from the duty of advising peace, nor move them from the 
rollof common men. In feudal castles too, where we have already seen suc- 
cessively the meek and the ferocious, we shall find also the blessed peace-makers. 
The approved character of nobility was, after all, pacific, so that its guides de- 
clared, that “noble persons above all others had need of great patience and 
great meekness, as having more obstacles than other men, which they could not 
surmount if they gave way to anger, or the desire of revenge, or to impatience,”’+ 
Their duty, as that of ail obedient to the Church, was plainly indicated in the 
Confiteor of the ancient German ritual ; in which, after the words to be repeated 
by all, “I confess to Almighty God, and to all the saints of God,” came an 
enumeration of sins, of which one was thus specified, “duos non conciliavi.’’t 
The soldier’s duty in this respect differed not from that of the priest, nor do we 
find the least trace of a contrary opinion in the middle ages, excepting when of- 
fered as an insult to the world. 

Don Antonio de Guevara, writing to Don Alphonso Pimetel, respecting the 
ancient chivalrous order of the band founded by the King Don Alphonso, son of 
Ferdinand of Constantia, informs him, that by one of their rules, if two of the 
knights should quarrel, the others were bound to reconcile them to each other. 
“ To the military profession,” says one of its old instructors, “ belongs in a more 
especial manner the pacification of discords and the reconciliation of enemies,”§ 
a doctrine, it is to be feared, more at variance with modern than even with the 
Gentile views ; for Ischomachus proves his right to the title of a gentleman, when 
Socrates asked on what ground he so calls himself, by saying, that whenever there 
was a difference or dispute, he always endeavored to convince both parties 
that it was more for their advantage to be friends than enemies.|| The general 
execration with which was regarded the memory of such men as Don Lopez de 
Haro, who caused the rupture between King Don Sancho the Strong, and the 


* Hist. de Soissons, i. + Dionys. Carthus. Directorium Vite Nobilium, xxxi. 
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queen, and the courtiers of Queen Catherine, mother of Don John IT., who caused 
that between her and the infant Don Fernando, and Don Alvarez de Lava, who 
endeavored to excite the King Don Henriquez against Queen Berenger, and Don 
Alvar de Luna, who hindered peace between King Don John of Navarre, and 
his son the Prince Don Carlos of Viane, and the men who sowed discord be- 
tween the infant Don Sancho and the King Don Alonzo his father, supplied a 
good commentary on this text. In fact, the mediation of the high and power- 
ful seignor was often exercised to put a stop to the feuds and quarrels of society ; 
and frequently the champions who had entered the deadly lists, were separated 
and made friends, by the interposition of the respected barons.* Will you hear 
fable illustrative of ancient manners? When Tristan de Leonnois and Palamades 
were engaged in mortal combat, a strange knight, who proved to be Brandeliz, 
came riding up with two squires, and seeing the fury and weakness of the com- 
batants, he had great pity aud said, “ Sir Knights, I pray you tell me who you 
are and the cause of your hatred?” Neither of them answered a word, but ran 
at each other with redoubled fury ; and when Brandeliz saw that they would 
persist to fight, he rode in between them. “Sir Knight,” cried Tristan, “ yours 
is a villainous action, to stop our battle against our will ; we pray you let us bring 
it to an end.” But Brandeliz entreated them so fervently, and said so many 
things, and did so much, that at last he brought them toa truce. “ Then,” he 
said, “Sir Kuights, may I know the cause of your hatred, in order that I may 
make peace between you ?”+ In the same romance, Gyron le Courtois similarly 
makes peace between two strange knights ;$ and in more recent pictures of the 
same age, when, in Branksome-hall, amidst the pomp and feasting, while blood 
ran hot and high, Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, strikes the bold Hunthill for 
having formerly driven away some horses from his band, we read that— 


**Then Howard, Horne, and Douglas rose 
The kindling discord to compose.” 


In what light duels in the modern sense of the term were regarded in the mid- 
dle ages, has been shown by many writers. Of rare occurrence, they inspired 
horror and remorse. In 1244, two youths bred in the court of Frederic, duke 
of Austria, having fought and wounded each other dangerously, the duke, we read, 
with great humility and with tears, besought all spiritual men in his duchy to 
pray to God to spare their lives, promising among other things, that he would 
render justice in future to all men, and restore to their lawful owners all that he had 
unjustly seized at his father’s death. The recovery of the young men was in con- 
sequence regarded as a miracle.§ In our day, imagined worth holds in men’s 
blood such swollen and hot discourse, that Conservatives, who only merit that 


* Hardouin de la Jaille, Traité des Duels et du Champ de Bataille. 
+ L'Hystoire de Gyron le Courtois, f. xv. t 1d. cexxvi. 
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good name, if “of every abuse” be understood, take pains like those who openly 
profess destructive wishes with a pride that quarrels at self-breath speaking but to 


themselves, to keep manslaughter in form, and quarrelling upon the head of valor. 
The latter are consistent, but the former impose only un the ignorant. Our great 
poet disproves the title they would trace for their code of honor from knightly 
ancestors ; for he expressly says, that such misbegotten valor came into the world 
when sects and factions were but newly born ;* that is, when the churlish traitors 
from whom, alas! many of them must descend, by their becoming heretics, effaced 
in the judgment of universal knighthood their armorial bearings, and all the ti- 
tles of their nobility. Their heroic laymen, who condemned duelling in later 
times, whose valor none could question, have viewed it from the old Catholic 
elevation, and shown the world how they would make their wrongs their outside, 
wear them like their raiment carelessly, and ne’er prefer their injuries to their 
heart to bring it into danger. This is the ground from which, for instance, 
Claude de Trellon, who was a soldier as well as a poet, in his work entitled, “ Le 
Cavalier Parfait,” which is a versified manual of instructions for the great, attacks 
the doctrine of the point of honor and its consequences.+ 

We have already seen that the trial by battle was prohibited by the Church, 
but we should remark here that many of the reasons then adduced to show its per- 
versity, would have applied with still greater force, if urged against duelling in its 
later forms. Thus Agobard, in his book “ against the damnable opinion of those 
who think that the truth of Divine judgment can be revealed by the conflict of 
arms,” lays much less stress upon itssuperstitious character than upon its incon- 
sistency with the duty of the pacific. His expositions from Scripture, “ De pace et 
de sedandis cordis affectibus,” are all drawn up with a view to show this incompati- 
bility. “ When two stand,” he says, “ prepared to kill each other, they have not a 
good will, and, therefore, the angels of peace are not present offering to them eter- 
nal joys: with the ancient people homicides, with the new secret anger, and an in- 
jurious word are forbidden. Therefore, he who does not purge his mind from 
fury nor restrain his hand from slaughter, is subject neither with the ancients to 
the law, nor with the new to the gospel. The gate of the celestial kingdom is 
narrow, which admits little children, but excludes the gigantic. He, therefore, 
who stands prepared to kill, not being humble with the simplicity of a child, but 
wishing to seem terrible with the ostentation of a giant, is altogether repulsed 
from such an entry. As pulse without salt is useless, so all virtue, even faith, is 
useless to the salvation of man without peace—“ Sic omnis virtus, etiam ipsa fides 
non valet ad salutem hominis sine pace.” We are told, that each one should 
please his neighbor in good for edification ; but you do not wish to please him 
against whom you vibrate a sword, and deal blows that menace death. “ Save 
them,” we read, “ who are led to death :” so that not alone you are not to lead 
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them to death, but those who are led you are to deliver, “if you do not wish 
that God should render to you according to your works.” 

Now, in point of fact, we find that considerations of this nature, all strange as 
they may seem at present, could overcome formerly every motive that might induce 
men to engage in duelling, even in this mitigated and legal form. In 1369, at 
Frankford, two knights, Zierkinus de Vola.and Adulphus Hanch, whose wives 
were sisters, not being able to agree about a division of property, challenged each 
-other to battle, The governor of the city agreed and fixed a day. Meanwhile, 
their wives, devout women, never ceased praying God to soften their husbands’ 
hearts, and inspire them with thoughts of peace. The morning arrived ; the cham- 
pions entered the lists, when lo! their hearts being touched by God, to the astonish- 
ment of all beholders, they alighted from their horses, and embraced with tears, 
each exclaiming, “ Brother, I confess myself conquered.” The governor being in- 
dignant, declared that the law of duel prohibited a separation without wounds, and 
that whoever declared himself conquered must suffer capital punishment. He then 
swore to the God of heaven that he would never taste food, until one or other of 
them had died. Zierkin then said, “ I am conquered, I ought todie.” But Adul- 
phus said, “ Nay it is I who have been overcome. I am ready to suffer death.” 
While thus disputing, the vengeance of God overtook the blood-thirsty and un- 
just governor, for he suddenly dropped down and expired. The knights then re- 
tired in peace, wondering at the works of God manifested that day.* But let us 
attend to the ordinary action of the pacifie spirit directing laymen to interfere as 
peace-makers. ‘‘ What ZEtius could not have done by a battle,” says Sidonius 
Apollinaris, “ Ferreol accomplished at a dinner by the gravity, sweetness, and 
penetrating charm of his words,”+ This was an allusion to the conference in which 
Ferreol persuaded Thorismund, that young and fierce barbarian, to retire and 
leave Arles, which he had besieged, at peace. Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, acted 
in the same manner, for having many wars, and amongst others one with the ab- 
bot of St. Gall, who was a potent prince, he came uninvited, and to the astonish- 
ment of all present sat down as a guest at his table; when he spoke with such 
effect during dinner, that the result was friendship and a lasting peace.t 


-Of Richard, duke of Normandy, we read, in the chronicle of St. Denis, 


““So much did he love peace, that all those who were at variance, he 
brought to concord either by himself or by his messengers.”§ Thus did 
he reconcile Arnoul de Flandre to Hugues Capet. William of Juméige says, 
“that whenever he heard of men being disunited, he used to establish peace be- 
tween them, according to the words of Scripture, ‘ Blessed are the feet of those 
who bring peace.’ His other works were of the same character, for he nourished 


monks, protected clerks, disdained the proud, loved the humble, fed the poor, 
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defended orphans and widows, and redeemed captives.”* Odo IIL. duke of 
Burgundy, going on the expedition against the Albigenses, accompanied by many 
prelates of his state, passed through Lyons, where, finding all the city in trouble, 
he would not proceed further without endeavoring to pacify the state of such a 
noble city, thinking that he ought not to take arms against the enemies of the 
faith until he saw the state in a Catholic city reduced to concord. Happily, by 
means of the exhortations of the prelates in his company, he made peace between 
Robert de la Tour, archbishop, with the church on one side, and the citizens of Ly- 
ons on the other, and this peace was proclaimed in an instrument which is now in 
the archives of the community.+t The heroic Herman von Salza, master of the 
Teutonic order, appears as a peace-maker in reconciling the emperor and the pope. 
The day when these two heads of the Christian world were made friends by his in- 
tervention was certainly, as Voigt observes, the most honorable in his life.t ‘The 
Italian chronicles abound with instances. Thus in 1299, by the mediation of Lord 
Maffeus Visconti, of Milan, and Lord Canis de la Scala, of Verona, peace was 
made between the Guelphs of Bologna, who at that time had the ascendancy, and 
the Ghibellines, who had been expelled, many of whom then returned.§ In 1304, 
Lord Lanfranc Rangonus, a Guelph, died in the city of Bologna through over- 
exertion as a peace-maker ; for he used to come often secretly by night and by day 
to Turra de Gerlo for the sake of reconciling the Savignanis and the Boschetis, 
wh» had been for a long time at enmity, and peace was tacitly concluded between 
them.|| John of Ferrara, the minor friar, ascribes the death of Leonellus of Este, 
in 14650, in his forty-third year, and the ninth of his reign, to his over-exertions 
and cares in making peace, to which he devoted himself in assiduous vigils and 
great labor. “He was a worshipper of peace ; and endeavored to extirpate the 
seeds of discord between Astorgius de Manfredio and Taddeo, his nephew, as also 
between the regal majesty and the Venetian senate. Leonellus chose rather to 
imitate Cesar in his love for letters, than in his ambitious and military exploits.” 

In 1337, when there was war between Florence and Venice on the one side, and 
the Lords Albert and Mastinus de la Scala on the other, the Marquis Obiczo, 
of Est, a benign and pacific lord, endeavored to make peace between them.** 
In 1335, a great discord arose between the Lord Brandelisio de Gozadini and 
Lord Taddeo de i Pepoli, because it was publicly said, that the former wished to 
give the city of Bologna to the Lords de la Scala: but Taddeo acted very wisely, 
for he went to sup with Lord Brandelisio, and so peace was made between them ; 
and if there was any latent evil against. the state, Taddeo took it away, saving al- 
ways the honor and fame of Lord Brandelisio. A few months afterwards, when 
a strife began between the said Lord Brandelisio and Tunioiglo deLogliano, by 


* Liv. iv.c.19. + Paradin, Hist. de Lyon, Liv. u.c. 40. | ¢ Geschichte Preussens. 
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the mediation of Taddeo it was appeased.* When Jannottius Manetti was elected 
magistrate of Piscia he spared no pains to make peace every where, and eradic:ite 
all roots of discord, and make all the people live in perfect unanimity.+ We find 
it recorded on the tomb of Rubens, in the church of St. James, at Antwerp, that 
he had happily laid the foundation of peace between princes. So that even in that 
country of artists his glory as a painter did not eclipse that to which he was en- 
titled as a peace-maker. What an impressive scene was witnessed at Fontaine- 
blean when the Duc de Mayenne was closing his career by endeavoring to appease 
and moderate the princes who were there present after the death of Henry IV. 
When his confessor, Pierre Moreau, who from a lawyer had become a Minim, 
announced to him his approaching death, “ It is no news for me,” he replied, 
“to hear that I am to die. I used formerly to seek death with arms in my hands, 
but I am more pleased to find it now, at last,on my bed for the salvation of my 
soul, than if I had met with it in battles for worldly glory.” of 

The establishment of peace in ages of faith was sometimes due to the efforts of 
obscure men, who were raised up, as if nfiraculously, by heaven, to show how poor 
an instrument may do a noble deed,—and at others to the general desire of the 
people irresistibly manifested. | Raimon de Saint-Gille, count of Toulouse, and 
the king of Arragon were thus bronght to peace, in 1183, by a miracle, as old his- 
torians say. The narrative is introduced in the chronicles of St. Denis, with the 
remark, that in consequence of their dissensions, “ the poor people of the country 
were much injured ; but that our Lord, who hears the ery of His poor, sent them a 
saviour, not an emperor, king, prince, or prelate, but a poor carpenter, named 
Durandus, to whom in the town of our Lady of Puy, our Lord is said to have 
appeared, and given a schedule, with the words, ‘ Lamb of God, who takest away 


the sins of the world, grant us peace.’ 


The princes and people being assembled 
there as usual at the feast of the Assumption, the bishop ordered this poor man 
to stand forth and declare his vision ; and then he came forward and related it, 
and commanded them all to make peace: then showing the schedule, all present 
began with tears and sobs to praise the piety and mercy of our Lord ; and the two 
great princes, who were before so irreconcilable that no one could stop their wars, 
swore on the text of the gospels, and promised sincerely, to keep peace with each 
other ever afterwards: in token of which peace they caused the image of the 
schedule to be made in tin, with the figure of our Lady, and this they wore stitched 
on white hoods like scapulars. It was a great marvel that all who wore these 
marks were so secure, that if any of them met the brother of one whom he had 
slain, the other would forget the injury and receive him with open arms, and 
give him the kiss of peace and charity with tears, and would give him to eat and 


drink in his house. This peace lasted a very long time.”’} 
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Of peace due to the general desire, an instance occurred in 1335, when it was, 
we are told, miraculously made between the chiefs of the country of Liege, who 
had desolated the land during thirty-eight years; for by consent of all the states 
it was decreed that whoever killed a man should suffer death ; which law making 
each one fear for himself, twelve good men were chosen, six to be on each side, 
who, by God’s assistance, arranged a firm peace, which was, therefore, called the 
peace of the twelve. They ordained certain pains, either of pilgrimage or of 
fines, for such offences in words or deeds as could be committed, the injured per- 
sons being enjoined to bring their cause before them or their successors. Then, 
to take away all desire of revenge for those slain in the wars, and for the remis- 
sion of sins of those slain on both sides, to obviate the necessity of many journeys, 
which, according to the laws of the land, would otherwise have been obligatory on 
those who had committed excesses, many of whom might die on the way, and 
thus, perhaps, give occasion for future litigations, they decreed to erect a cliapel 
with twelve altars, in honor of the apostles, and then the princes signed the 
treaty of peace, that is, the duke of Brabant, Adulph, lord of Liege, and the 
chapter, the count of Lutzemburg, and the counts of Hanno and Namur, the lord 
of Faleomont, and others ; which was confirmed by Charles IV., king of the 
Romans, whose words are remarkable: “ Although the sublimity of the royal 
dignity ought to attend to all things which relate to the welfare of the republic, 
yet with a more special favor should it regard those which are designed to 
strengthen peace, and to exclude and repel rancors and enmities.”* 

It must be remembered, also, that in the middle ages among the laity many 
orders existed whose object was to make peace. In Italy, the Knights Gaudenti, 
instituted by the friar Guittone, of Arezzo, founder of the monastery of the An- 
geli at Florence, were bound by their rule to endeavor to pacify enemies, and re- 
store friendship in the cities which were divided by factions, and to constitute a 
chivalry which was to abhor the punctilios of false honor. “ There isa lay broth- 
erhood in Pavia,” says a writer in 1330, “the members of which, on certain 
days and nights, go in procession, and hear sermons, and sing devout hymus. 
They have a rule and a hospice for the poor without the palatine gate. They 
have often a sermon in some church by which many wolves are turned into lambs, 
mortal enemies reconciled, and many induced to make restitution.”+ At Paler- 
mo there was a confraternity under the invocation of the seven angels, in vhose 


name grace and peace are given in the commencement of the Apocalypse. Tn the 
rule of the third order of St.Francis we see what minute and admirable direc- 


tions were given to all the brethren and sisters to reconcile enemies and promote 


peace.t In fact, not only such orders, but all the confraternities named Gilda in 
capitularies of Charlemagne, from a Saxon word, signifying to pay, as the mem- 


* Chronic. Cornel. Zantfliet, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. v. 
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bers contributed to the funds for pious uses, were institutions of peace ; and 
Muratori traces those of Italy to the missionaries who, in the time of Frederic IL., 
went about endeavoring to appease discords and make peace.* To enter the con- 
fraternity of builders, which some suppose was first formed at Chartres, it was 
required as an essential condition that the candidate should have been to confes- 
sion and reconciled to his enemies.t In our days the brotherhood of the Sacconi 
exists at Rome, the office of which, is to reconcile enemies. One night,” says 
un Italian writer, “ when thunder murmured over the hills of Albano, and 
heavy drops had begun to full, I fled for refuge to a house at the foot of the cap- 
itol, Some peasants were carousing, whilea man at the door was vowing ven- 
geance against some absent person, regardless of his daughter’s supplications. At 
that moment there advanced towards him, like a phantom, a veiled form, covered 
from head to foot with a black robe. It fell on its knees before him, but it spoke 
not. The humble attitude, however, sufficiently expressed its thought. The ex- 
asperated peasant was affected, and a religious impression came over all present. 
The Saccone rose, and, without uttering a word, left the house to which he had 
brought peace.” 

The importance of the part played by women in feudal life was so immense, 
and the fruit of love, wherever Catholic manners reigned, so full of all sweetness, 
that we cannot pass on without first adducing some examples of their pacific min- 
istry, They were not left in ignorance of their duty. “ Noble women,” says 
Denis the Carthusian, “ ought to excite their husbands, brethren, and relations, to 
love mercy and peace, to dissuade them from oppressing with exactions or services 
those subject to them, and from afflicting the impotent and poor.”t It is not 
strange that holy priests should have frequently invoked the influence of women, 
when we find them entertaining so high a notion of their affinity to the Prince of 
Peace ; for the treatise of Dionysius, “ De Vita et Regimine Principisse,” 
is a dialogue between a princess and Christ. In effect from Him their eyes de- 
rived that heavenly rhetoric, that prone and speechless dialect, against which the 





world could not hold argument, so well they could persuade. Some daughters 
of the Catholic Church, with minds of unruffled softness, as in Shakespeare’s women, 
are constantly found, during the scenes of violence which afflicted the middle ages, 
kneeling for peace. Thus, in the twelfth century, we read that the warlike Guig- 
nes TV., count of Albon, was frequently induced by his wife, Marguerite de Bour- 
gogne, t» be reconciled, and to keep peace. A contest having arisen between 
him and Hugues II., bishop of Grenoble, the matter, at her entreaty, was referred 
to arbitration, and when one article could not be arranged, they agreed to abide 
by the decision of his mother Matilda; for which purpose they repaired to her 
eastle of Vizille, where she pronounced against her son, and he submitted to her 
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sentence.* St. Thomas of Canterbury, writing to the Empress Matilda, says, 
that although her prodigious alms must please God, yet no less dear to Him must 
he her solicittide to maintain the peace and liberty of the Church, which is so 
great, that she can truly say with the apostle, “ Quis infirmatur, et ego non infir- 
mor ?”+ How many tempests in the palaces of the middle ages have been ap- 
peased by women’s eyes. * How oft the unkind threatening brow has been unknit 
befure the sweet reflections of a lovely face! Who can tell how much bitterness 
one look has at times converted into most sweet sorrow } 

When King Charles of France returned to Provence, he embarked at Mar- 
seilles, and landed at Naples, three days after the capture of his son and the de- 
feat of his projects to recover Sicily. When he heard the event, he was over- 
whelmed with rage and humiliation. That night he was lodged in his palace of 
Capuana. On entering his chamber, he dismissed his attendants, saying, “ Leave 
me alone in darkness, and suffer me to swallow my sorrows.” Then the old map 
walked about, murmuring like a lion. Then the noble queen came to him, and 
said, in a soft and delicate tone that could ravish savage ears, and plant in tyrants 
mild humility, “ Remember, lord, that when the Almighty created you, and 
gave you the breath of life, He gave you the form of man before that of king. 
If you believe yourself then to be a son of men, know that God determines for 
you all earthly things. Do you suppose that mundane power can surpass the di- 
vine laws? Return to your conscience, lest you offend God. Is it not permitted 
Him to give and take away what He can, when the princes of the world give and 
take away what they cannot? What you suffer is no novelty. Remember how 
many princes of the world have endured worse things. This loss is to be endured, 
then, for it is He who gave you glory who now for your sins gives you tears.’’{ 
History proclaims the inimense service rendered by women in different ages to the 
cause of peace. Jane de Valois, sister of Philip, king of France, never ceased 
laboring to make peace between France and England, and often fell at her broth- 
er’s feet to appease him. In 1340, she succeeded in having a treaty concluded. 
At the siege of Orleans, by the duke of Guise, on the day previous to the in. 
tended assault, the duchess, his wife, came to the camp, with a view to prevent 
earnage as far as she could, and it-was while going to meet her that he was as- 
sassinated. What an angel of peace was Hedwige, the young queen of Poland, 
who accepted a husband that was contrary to her inclination, in order to promote 
the peace of Christians, which motive alone could have induced her to make such 
a sacrifice. “ All Hungary rejoices in this child,” said a Hungarian monk, speak- 
ing to Duke Hermann of the young Princess Elizabeth ; “ for she has brought 
peace with her ;” alluding to the cessation of wars and dissensions which marked 
the period of her birth ; and all her life was a service t» promote peace. While 
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the Emperor Otho was at Rome, Matilda, daughter of the great Otho, and ab- 

bess of Quedlingburg, governed the kingdom. “She rendered so submissive and 
peaceable the hardened necks of the barbarous princes,” says the historian, “ that 
she may be said to have laid the foundations of this peace which the holy Chureb of 
God now in part enjoys after so many ravages of provinces ; and this she did, not 


by any force or array of arms, though she was most fit for conducting them, but 


by vigils, and fasting, and prayers.”* 

When Madame de Chantal, who founded the order of the Visitation, was on a 
journey, the only honors she would accept from the persons of rank who used to 
contend with each other for the pleasure of entertaining her, was to be permitte«! 
to make peace, wherever there had been any division in the family. To ascertain 
whether such existed, was her first inquiry on entering a house. Thus having 
visited Madame d’Haracourt, in her castle, she did not depart till she had put an 
end to a process which had been for a long time existing between that lady and 
her brother. These were the honors with which she was entertained.t Of St. 
Catherine of Sienna the church reads in her office that she extinguished many ha- 
treds, and appeased mortal enmities ; and that to obtain peace for the Florentines, 
who were placed under an interdict, she went to Avignon, to Pope Gregory XI. 
Elizabeth, of Portugal, who was of the third order of St. Francis, merited from 
the universal church, the glorious title of Pacis et Patrie Mater. When the two 
armies of the king, and her son Alphonso were already engaged in battle, she 
mounted her horse and rode between them, to conjure them to suspend their blows 
and make peace. She re-established peace between Ferdinand IV., king of Castille, 
and Alphonsode la Cerda, his cousin, who disputed the crown ; as also between 
James II., king of Arragon, his brother, and the king of Castille. After the death of 
the king, her husband, she extinguished the flames of war between Alphonso 
IV., surnamed the Brave, king of Portugal, and Alphonso XI., king of Castille. 
In this work of peace-making she labored all her life, and suffered immense hard- 
ships, so that her zeal and success in this respect are celebrated in the prayer of 
the universal church on her festivity, in which she is styled “ the blessed Queen 
Elizabeth, whom the most merciful God, amongst other excellent gifts adorned 
with the prerogative of appeasing warlike fury.” Finally, we may remark, that 
many ancient sepulchres were made to attest the pacific ministry of women. 

In Milan, on the tomb of Beatrix, wife of the Lord Barnabas Visconti, who 
died in 1383, were these lines, 


** Laurea virtutum flos morum, pacis origo 
Nobilibus requies civibus, alma quies.”} 


And in the convent of Haius, on the tomb of Margaret of Burgundy, daughter 


* Annalista Saxo, ad an, 999, ap. Eccardii Corp. Hist. Medii Avi, i. 
+ Marsollier, Vie de Madame de Chant. ii. 73. 
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of count Stephen of Burgundy, in the twelfth century, was this beautiful line, 


‘ Pax, patientia, lux, moderantia fulsit in ipsa.”* 


But the power of innocence and noble love might find natures not to be so pene- 
trated. It pleased Heaven, therefore, that peace should have still more efficient 
ministers than any we have as yet seen. In a former book we had occasion to 
investigate the action of the clergy in relation to justice: we must now consider 
it briefly with reference to the extension of peace. 

When the leuds of Charles Martel, the companions of his wars, acquired eccle- 
siastical dignities with the lands of the church, there was a temporary and partial 
interruption to the godlike ministry of those who from the time of the apostles, 
until the invasion of the barbarians, had always loved and promoted peace. How 
new the spirit was that then appeared in some who wore ecclesiastical titles, and 
how incompatible it was known to be with them, may be learned from the cel- 
ebrated vision of Charles the Bald, recorded in the chronicles of St. Denis. The 
king declared, “ that he saw some bishops and prelates, who were of the times of 
his father and grandfather, and that he asked in great terror, why they suffered such 
grievous torments ?” and that they replied, ‘“‘ We were bishops in the time of your 
predecessors, and when we ought to have advised peace and concord between 
princes and people, we sowed and diffused wars and discord, and were the causes 
and movers of woes unnumbered ; and for this reason we burn in these pains of 
hell, with all those who loved homicide and rapine! O Charles, it is because we 
loved to kill men, and to make war through earthly avarice in the time of thy 
father, and of thy brethren, that we are in these boiling streams, punished by the 
torments of many metals.’’+ 

The evil, indeed, had been enormous. Savaric thus made bishop of Auxerre, 
seriously attempted to transform by force of arms his bishopric into a kingdom, 
and perished, struck by lightning, as if by the hand of God, in the midst of his 
conquests. Nothing, however, can be more affecting than the lamentations 
of contemporary authors, when they describe the intestine wars and troubles 
which followed from the loss of the ministers of peace.t Still, in the worst mo- 
ments of the sixth and seventh centuries, when, after the invasion of the barbar- 
ians, the ecclesiastical benefices were given to Jaics and warriors, Fauriel doubts 
not that many of the clergy of the Franks were men of study, of grave and pa- 
cific manners.§ _ How alive the Church was to the enormous evil introduced, may 
be witnessed in the decrees of councils. That of Tribur, in 895, decreed that a 
clerk who should have committed homicide even by constraint, should be deposed. 
The canons of numerous councils to this effect were cited by Gerohus, in his book 
on the corrupt state of the Church, addressed to Pope Eugene III. These are 
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explained by the complaints of Paulinus, bishop of Aquileia, to Charlema me, who 
besought the emperor that priests and clerks might uot be compelled to take part 
in war, but might be left, according to the evangelic and apostolic canons, to mili- 
tate solely with spiritual arms in the Lord's camp.* In effect, Pepin, Charle- 
magne, and his pious son, Louis, endeavored to co-operate with these views, and 
to root out the warlike seeds which had been forcibly infused into the clergy. 

However, asa learned French historian says , “it was neither from the Carlo- 
vingians, nor from the Franc clergy, that ideas of effective reform could come. It 
was too much degraded to reform itself. There was in the world but one sole power, 
the papal, interested in saving the spirit and doctrines of Christianity, and capa- 
ble of attempting something for the moral and religious restoration of the Gallic 
clergy. This power had never been idle in Gaul ; it had always found much to 
do there since the invasion of the barbarians, but under the sons of Charles 
Martel, it attained to an unexpected development. There the national assemblies 
of the Franks were transformed into ecclesiastical synods under the presidence of a 
legate, dictating laws for the express pirpose of restoring divine religion, and of 
ensuring the spiritual welfare of the people.”+ The evil, therefore, was resisted, 
though for a long while it left traces, as when nature found discordant fortune 
through the fault of men who, as Daute says, “ perversely to religion strained him 
who was born to gird the sword,”t and as when prelates looked for favor to the 
thrones of warlike kings, instead of keeping their eyes fixed upon the calm maj- 
esty of the popedom ; like some in England, in the time of her wars with the 
French, whom Gerson blames for not having exerted themselves to make peace 
between the two countries, as they were bound to do by their office.§ However, 
such exceptions only proved the rule. Often when kings sought to revive the 
barbarous abuse, their efforts were in vain, St. Arnoux, abbot of St. Medard, 
of Soissons, in 1078, chose to abdicate his office, rather than go to the wars when 
the king sought to oblige him at the suggestion of Odon, who knew that he 
would resign rather than do so.| Excepting, therefore, during this calamitous 
epoch, and after it at rare intervals, history can only bear witness to the zeal and 
success of ecclesiastics in discharging their original pacific ministry. Once more 
free to exercise it, their labor was unintermitting, and their courage indomit- 
able ; and scarcely were they themselves escaped from the danger, when their 
voice was heard raised in behalf of others. 

Thus in 858 the bishops of France address a disturber ofthe public peace 
in these words: “ We all that are patient have waited for peace, and it comes not. 
We beseech you, lord, to have before the eyes of your mind, the hour of your exit 
hence, when those will laugh who now laugh at the misfortunes of your oppo- 
nents, and will seek some other protector. Think of that day when, with all men, 


* Ap. Baluze, Miscell. ii. + Fauriel, Hist. de la Gaule Mérid. tom. iii, 225. ¢ Par. 8. 
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you shall appear before the face of the eternal judge ; when our words which we 
write to you, shall not then be despised by those who now despise them, since 
without doubt they will be cited in testimony in that tremendous judgment. 
Then will those who have committed these cruelties, pass to everlasting fire, and 
those who have suffered them, to life eternal.”* In 859 they sent a deputation 
to King Lewis, and addressed their legates in these terms, styling them ambassa- 
dors of divine peace. “ In consequence of the discord which is between our King 
Lewis and Charles, by the faction of certain seditious men, things are committed 
in this kingdom, which are horrible to hear, and we know what deadly result is 
to be expected if this pestilent dissension should continue by the artifice of the 
ancient enemy of the human race. We, therefore, discharge our legation for Christ, 
calling upon them to be reconciled to God. We have ordained you then, dearest 
brethren, as legates of God, legates of beloved peace, to repair with episcopal au- 
thority to our Prinees Charles and Lothaire, and tothe King, Lord Lewis. As 
our Saviour says, ‘into whatever house you enter, say first, Peace to this house ; 
and if the son of peace be there, your peace will rest upon them, Then if this 
king be penitent, and should make a pure confession, let him be absolved, if he 
promise to return with his whole heart to peace and concord with our Princes 
Charles and Lothaire ; and let them also promise to forgive him bis trespasses 
against them, and to have peace with him, forthe Scripture saith, ‘ Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which, no one shall see God.’ — For such: is 
the evil of discord, that, unless it be entirely extinguished, no good can follow. 
And it is charity which covereth the multitude of sins, without which no alms 
can save us from the judgment of damnation. They must promise also that while 
as kings, ministers of the Lord, they forgive those who trespass against them- 
selves, so they will exercise vengeance on those depopulators of Christianity, sin- 
ning against God, and the Church, who disturb the public peace. They must 
promise, in short, to be co-operators with God, to the utmost of their power, that 
the churches in their kingdom may be defended, and that the people may have 
justice and peace.” + 

In 889, the council of Pavia passed many decrees to restore the tranquillity of 
the kingdom, after what the fathers term “ the horrible wars and infamous slaugh- 
ters which had desvlated that province.” They require that the plebeian men, 
and all the children of the Church, may freely use their own laws, that nothing 
further may be required from them, that they may not be violently oppressed, 
that the count of each place may give them justice, that the king’s officers should 
serve pacifically, and be content with their stipends, and that the king should ex- 
tirpate rapine and establish peace.t The fathers of the synod of Teudo, under 
Drogo, bishop of Metz, addressed the three imperial brothers, Lothaire, Lewis, 
and Charles, in these terms: “The vessel of the holy church, from the begin- 
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ning often shaken by various tempests, can never sink under the guidance of 
Christ, excited by the prayers of the faithful. We return immense praise to our 
Lord God, who has inspired your hearts with the intention of walking in the foot- 
steps of your progenitors, and of assisting it, so that by a temporal you may at- 
tain to an eternal kingdom. Since then, it is certain, most noble lords, to say it 
without offence to you, that this holy Church, redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
and with much labor of your predecessors, restored and consolidated, has been 
rent and disturbed, and afflicted by your discords, it seems to us, who are un- 
worthy, whom you here wish to consult, according to the Lord’s precept, that if 
you desire at present to reigu happily, and hereafter to be saved, and to remove 
the pestilence from this same Chureh, for whose condition you will have to ren- 
der an account in the day of judgment to the King of kings, you must study to 
nourish between yourselves, from a clean heart and a good conscience, and a faith 
not feigned, that charity which the apostle taught, and so manifest yourselves to 
the faithful and to infidels, that they may see your purity as the Lord taught, say- 
ing, ‘in this shall all men know that yot are my disciples, ifyou have love one to 
the other,’ love not alone in word and in tongue, but such as every secret machina- 
tion of injuring being removed, or open impugnation, alien from charity, to ren- 
der each ready to lend assistance to the other according to his need. And so 
among the people committed to you, who have been so long afflicted with discord 
by the devil, disseminate that peace which Christ ascending to heaven, left as the 
great gift to his faithful, saying, ‘ Pacem relinquo vobis, pacem meam do vobis ;’ 
without which no one shall see the Lord.” Finally, they add this admonition : 
“ We seek that the ecclesiastical order, according to its ancient custom, may re- 
ceive its vigor, and the generality of the people, justice ; that every one, in every 
state and order, may be restrained from rapine, and from whatever else causes 
discord. For past errors let every one seek reconciliation, which will easily be ob- 
tained, if instead of discord we plant charity, which covereth a multitude of sins.*” 
Finally, and to cite but one more instance, the chief object of the fathers assem- 
bled at Cologne in 965, is according to their express declaration. to provide “ ut 
pax sit in terra hominibus bone voluntatis.”+ 

As the collective, so the personal ministry of the clergy was active in the cause 
of peace, union, and tranquillity : such were the ends ever in their view. “ Let 
the concord of holy peace reign amongst you,” says Alcuin to the brothers of 
Salzburg, “and the God of peace will be with you.” To those of the church of 
St. Liudger, he says, “ have peace with all; for nothing without peace pleases 
God.” Again, speaking of his order in general, he <ays, “ we are of the number, 
not of those who bring a sword, but of those to whom it is said, ‘My peace I 
give to you, my peace I Jeave to you.’”{ A capitulary in the time of Charle- 
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magne, descends to the most minute details in prescribing a pacific manner to 
priests : “‘ When invited to a banquet by any of the faithful, it says that priests 
should have no contentions with each other for any matter, and no words but 
only words of charity pleasing to God.”* In the pastoral instructions of St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, rectors are strictly commanded to teach their flocks that 
they are to be one body in Christ in the unity of faith and the bond of peace, to 
foment friendships and to appease all rising discords, not permitting that the sun 
should set upon the anger of their parishioners.| They had to contend, indeed, 
for the freedom of the Church and the security of the people, but still a soul thus 
touched, could never cease, whoever threatens war, to speak of peace ; and, hence, 
fierce martial barons, and some in later times, who ignorantly re-echced their com- 
plaints, accused the clergy of loving effeminate princes. Thus Gloucester says 
to the bishop of Winchester, 


**None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may overawe.” 


Alas! the English clergy, in defending the cause of justice and peace, had not 
such docile scholars in their kings. They admonish them, it is true, like Peter 
of Blois, who, addressing Henry IL., says, that he returns thanks to the King of 
kings for haying made him zealous to procure peace for the people committed to 
him, and exhorts him to persevere in almsgiving, that by them he may raise with 
his own hands a ladder to that mansion of the supernal citizens, in which is eter- 
nal peace and immutable rest. But that there was little chance of overawing 
such may be concluded from this significant allusion at the end of a letter to 
Walter, bishop of Rochester : “ I am going to the king, after my fatiguing journey, 
and expect any thing but rest from him.”§ “I learned from an abbot, who had 
been in England,” says Cesar of Heisterbach, “that a certain bishop of the Pree- 
monstratensian order in that kingdom, who lately died, was recommended, in 
his last hours, to confess. ‘ My lord,’ said the clerks, ‘ you are very weak, why 
do you not confess?” To whom he replied, ‘It is not necessary.’ On their 
urging him again, he said, ‘You foolish men ; do you think that Tlhinve de- 
ferred confession to this moment?” They replied, ‘ But you were always occu- 
pied in the king’s council.’ ‘If so,’ he answered, ‘ I was not otherwise before 
the king than Christ before Pilate.’ This holy bishop, in fact, was in the habit 
of confessing daily.”’|| 

Men of power might have often heard addressed to them words like these of 
Peter of Blois on another oceasion : “ When I met you lately, I was not able to 
extort from you one little word of meekness or love. Whatever humility or mod- 
esty could suggest to the human heart I proposed, that I might elicit some word 
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of meekness and humility, but all in vain,”* We have seen bow the clergy legis- 
lated in the interest of peace. The sentence of the canons was that all obligations 
contrary to peace should be considered null and void. It was decreed also that 
“the oblations of discordant brethren were not to be received,”+ a measure that 
must have been more effective in ages of faith than men would now believe pos- 
sible, ; . | 
We find the clergy eager to seize every occasion to impress on the minds of 
men the duty of loving peace. “Studeamus dissidentium paci,” as the Church 
says, citing St. Leo, on the third Sunday of Advent, was the advice given to all 
who prepare to celebrate any of her festivals. Did a calamity occur? The 
clergy hastend to press upon the people the necessity of appeasing enmities, Thus 
in 1308, when the church of St. John Lateran was consumed by fire, there was 
great lamentation in Rome, and all men feared that the judgments of God would 
fall on their own heads. On which account, says a chronicle, the clergy and the 
people made processions with litanies, and peace was ordained between those 
who were at variance.{ + 
These litanies, these pacific processions of the clergy, might be disdained by 
men of Gloucester’s feeling, which dictates the remark in the romance of the Rose, 
that merchants and mechanics, illuminators of images, or of enamel, with clerks, 
great copiers of hours, make a poor figure under their banner of the Virgin, by 
the side of a forest of lances, horses barded with iron, and pendants glittering 
with the blazon of a high lineage. Yet, in ages of faith, it was the banner that 
conquered ; it was the triumphant march of the pacific on some solemn day which 
won the hearts of men and women, so as to render pale in comparison, during a 
moment, at least, all the glory of this world : what was the tournament itself after 
the procession on any great festival, in which the Church and people rejoiced to- 
gether ? The efficacy of the ecclesiastical interference, to suppress the usage of tour- 
naments, must be remarked as a striking instance of a successful pacific ministry. 
“Tet no one recieve into his house,” say the fathers of a council of Rheims, 
in the twelfth century, “those who are going to tournaments, or returning from 
them, those works of detestable and diabolic malice.”§ As the world was pro- 
faning the holiest things of peace, and calling the preparatory trials of skill, “ les 
vespres des tournoyment ;”|| so the church was using the things that disturbed 
peace to point a moral, as when Huon de Mery, a monk of St. Germain in 1228, 
entitled his work “Le Tournay de l’Antichrist.” “There is no question,” says 
Cesar of Heisterbach, “ but that those who die in tournaments go to the infernal 
regions, unless assisted by the benefit of contrition.”"§ Some German prelates at- 
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tempted to defend the practice of jousting, in opposition to the pacific views of the 
popes. Thus, in the fifteenth century, the archbishop of Mayence wrote to Pope 
Sixtus, saying, “that tournaments were laudable, since by excluding from them 
all knights whose reputation was stained, they became the auxiliaries of virtue.” 
But with such sophisms the Church was never appeased, and her horror of blood- 
shed had been evinced in the sentence of excommunication passed upon Henry L., 
count of Champagne, called the Liberal, one of the companions of Louis VIL, in 
his crusade, in consequence of his regulation respecting tournaments, which ren- 
dered them more dangerous. Subsequent decrees showed how deeply the clergy 
felt thisevil. Pope Alexander III., in reply to Henry, archbishop of Rheims, 
who, moved by the prayers of the archbishop of Canterbury, had implored him 
to grant him the rites of burial to a knight “slain in a tournament,” says : 
“though in all things, as far as is compatible with what we owe to God, we 
would gladly grant your petitions, yet having been often affectionately entreated 
for a similar matter by kings, princes, and barons, to whose prayers we never 
yielded, lest that evil custom might gain increase, let it not grieve you, if we re- 
fuse to hear your present petitions,”’* 

In 1175, Count Conrad, son of the Marquis Tideric, was slain in a tourna- 
ment. “ That pestiferous amusement,” says a chronicle, “ has passed to such au 
abuse, that in one year sixteen soldiers perished in it. Therefore, Wichmann, 
archbishop of Magdeburg, declared that all persons present at tournaments would 
be excommunicated. On this occasion, the archbishop being absent in Austria, 
and hearing of Conrad’s death, sent orders that he should be deprived of eccle- 
siastical burial. Some time after, when the archbishop was present with his clergy 
assembled in the church of Hall, the father of the said count, and his brother 
Otho, marquis of Misnia, Dedo, count of Groiz, Henry, Count Witin, Frederic, 
count of Brene, and many other nobles with their attendants, threw themselves 
at his feet with great lamentations and weeping, to pray that he would grant com- 
munion to the slain, and asserting that before death the count had been penitent 
and absolved, and had received the communion of our Lord’s body ; for as he 
lay on the ground wounded, a certain monk was passing by, and at the entreaty 
of those present, he came up to the wounded man, and acceding to his prayer, 
heard his confession and absolved him from the bond of excommunication, on his 
promising that if he should recover, he would never again ineur such censure, but 
serve God faithfully, and, as a penance, assume the cross, to militate for God. The 
priest now was present to confirm this testimony. The archbishop then re- 
quired these princes to swear that they would never assist at another tourna- 
ment, nor permit one to take place on their domains ; and on their com- 
pliance he granted sepulture to the dead, but with a saving the authority 
of the Holy See. This occasioned further delay, the body all the while re- 
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maining unburied ; but, in fine, Werner, a friend of the deceased, departed for 
Rome, and on his return the funeral took place. The count was then buried 
in the abbey of Monte Sereno, before the western entrance of the great 
church, where, some time afterwards, Werner was laid at his side.”* The se- 
verity of the Church against every thing that endangered life or peace, may be 
conceived from the case that was laid before Alexander III., which the pontiff 
thus relates :—“*A man hath come tous saying, that when his son, ten years old, 
was playing with other boys, with bows and arrows, the nephew of Haideric was 
slain, and his son is said to have shot the arrow, though it is not certain. For 
this offence the father was summoned before the bishop of the diocese. But, as 
in boys, things are left unpunished, which would be severely corrected in men, 
there seems to be no cause for further persecution.”+ From all this it is easy 
to collect how the Church would have acted in later times, if she could have ex- 
ercised her authority with respect to what Petrarch terms “the infamous spectacle 
of popular combats, evincing more than barbaric savageness.” Where her au- 
thority is rejected, the amusements of men become like those of the suitors in 
the Odyssey ; and whenever a combat is proposed, or any act of contention and 
vivlence, some word very like the exclamation of Antinous, is sure to be heard. 
O, friends, what a delight God has prepared for us ! the stranger and the beggar 
are nbout to come to blows.t 

From the first moment of the establi-hment of the Christian republic in the 
west, during the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, Europe, with rare exeep- 
tions, possessed a zealous and effective peace-maker in each of his successors, whose 
services in this respect can never be adequately appreciated, for no length of his- 
torical research can ever disclose their whole extent, “Holding the place of 
Him on earth, although unwortiiy, who detests discord,” as Pope Innocent ITT. 
said.§ “Elected to that see, which,” as Pope Nicholas L., in 861, reminded the 
German bishops, “is known to be a lover of justice, and benignity, and peace,” | 
the labors of the sovereign pontiff<, to appease dissensions and prevent wars, and 
unite Christendom in concord, render all attempt to praise them superfluous, 
for they attest a glory which is as far beyond that which the world can bestow, 
as it is independent of its suffrage. “The father of the world to come,” says 
Pope Martin IV. to the king of Sicily, “the Prince of peace, who by His 
inscratable condescension, has granted the vicarial office to our humility, has 
inspired us with the desire that from the beginning of this vocation, we should 
diffuse with all our strength amongst the children of the Church, our holy 
mother, the good of peace.”§ Such was the office of the popedom, such the end 
for which its power has been employed, whether consi-ting in positive strength, 
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as in in the middle ages, or as at the present day only in the benedictions and 
the faith which render it sacred to countless millions of men ; and if pure intel- 


lectual delight can ever result from the study of hi-tory, it will be when that 
study has been especially directed to investigations that demonstrate its exercise. 
One may defy a man unprejudiced to read the epistles of Christ’s vicars, min- 
istering to peace, without feeling that he has himself derived benefit from them. 
Centuries may have elapsed since they were written ; the occasion which called 
for them may be without a parallel in the present times; he may have taken 
them up merely through curiosity ; the result regarding himself is no less posi- 
tive; they have left in his mind a pacific impression, a sense of sweetness, as if 
he had heard the language of Heaven. 

When Pope Gregory IV. came into France, in 833, during the troubles be- 
tween Louis-le-Débonnaire and his sons, he addressed the emperor in these im- 
pressive words : “ Know that I am come only to procure that peace which the 
Saviour has so recommended to his disciples.” Some time later, Pope Adrian 
writes in these terms to all the counts, and others of the faithful in the kingdoms 
of Charles and of Lothaire :-—“ It has come to our ears, that King Charles, trans- 
cending the fury even of savage animals, rages against his own entrails, that is, 
against Carolomann his son, depriving him not only of his paternal favor, but 
banishing him from the kingdom, and gathering an army to direct you all against 
him. And since, by a contention of this kind, it often happens that there is shed- 
ding of blood, we judge it right to provide, lest such a wickedness should arrive 
in our times. Therefore, wishing peace and not war, for the Psalmist says to the 
Lord, ‘ Dissipa gentes que bella volunt ; do you, if possible, make peace between 
the father and son ; but if you cannot, at least, refrain from war, dissipate bat- 
tles ; otherwise, if any of you move against Carolomann, and by your means there 
should follow a shedding of the blood of the faithful, let him know that not only 
shall he be bound with the ties of excommunication, but also consigned to asso- 
ciate with Satan in the chains of anathema.”* At the council of Rheims, the 
French protected Amauri against the Normans, who sided with Audin ; who 
mutually accused each other of having caused the burning of churches. Words 
ran high, and, at length, silence having been obtained, he who was to confirm 
the brethren spoke as follows :—“ My dearest brothers, dispute not thus, multi- 
plying words, but, as true children of God, seek peace with all your strength. 
Did not the Son of God descend from heaven to give us peace? In his clemency 
He took a human body in the immaculate womb of the Virgin Mary, in order 
to calm with goodness the mortal war which arose from the crimes of our first 
parents, in order to be the mediator of this peace between the Creator and man, 
and to reconcile together the angelic and human nature. All of us who are his 
vicars amongst the people, should imitate Him in all things. Let us then use 
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every effort to procure peace to his members, since we id tiasindisters and dis- 
pensers of the orders of God. The Christian people are the members of Christ, 
whom He has ransomed with his blood. Amidst the troubles of the world aud 
the tumult of wars, who can worthily contemplate spiritual things, or meditate 
suitably on the divine law? We ought then in all things to embrace with fervor 
this peace, which can alone protect good men, and enable them to worship God. 
We ought to recommend it to all to preach it, as well by word as by example. 
The Christ, in the moment of his passion, | ft it with his disciples, saying, ‘ My 
peace I leave you ; my peace I give to you.’ When He rose from the dead, He re- 
called it to them, saying, ‘ Peace be unto you!’ Peace is the general good of 
all reasonable creatures. This is what I must eudeavor unceasingly to propagate 
with all my efforts in the whole Church. I prescribe the observance of the truce 
of God, as Pope Urban, of holy memory, established it in the council of Clermont. 
The emperor of the Germans has invited me to Pont-A-Mousson, to make peace 
with him. I go thither for the sake of peace. I command all who do not ac- 
company me, to wait here until our return, Pray for us, that our Lord God 
_ may turn our efforts to the peace and utility of the whole Church. On my re- 
turn I will carefully examine your respective complaints, and determine, with as 
much justice as I can, that you may all return to your homes in peace and joy. 
I will then repair to the king of England, my spiritual son and cousin ; and I 
willengage him, as also Count Thibaud his nephew, to render justice to every one 
for the love of God, and to put an end to the tumult of wars, that they may re- 
joice in the security of repose with the people, who are subject to them, Then 
after threatening with excommunication all who should persist in these disorders, 
the assembly was dissolved, and the pope departed for Pont-d-Mousson,”* 

Pope Gregory the Great, in his letter to Agilulf, king of the Longobards, 
thanking him for having consented to peace, observes, “that his joy chiefly 
arises from the consideration that the king, by showing his love for peace, has 
shown his love for God ;” and then he adds, “ what would have been the conse- 
quences of war, excepting that to the guilt and danger of both parties, the blood 
of the unhappy rustics, whose labor is profitable to both, would have been shed.”’+ 
Hear another pontiff of that glorious name : “ Gregory constituted, though unwor- 
thy, vicar of Him, who, to reconcile the servant to his Lord, being God, deigned 
to become man, willingly meditates councils of peace to those who are near, and 
to those who are far off, knowing the evangelic sentence, that ‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers.’ Moreover, the affection of especial love constrains us to endeavor 
to reconcile our dearest sons in Christ, the kings of France and England, and 
their kingdoms, which we embrace in the bowels of the charity of Jesus Christ. 
Seeing and deploring that from the dissensions of war, besides that without peace 
of times, peace of the breast can scarcely be obtained, there necessarily arises irt- 
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reparable danger to the bodies and to the souls of men.”* “The Lord know- 
eth who is the investigator of the reins and of the heart,” says Pope Innocent 
III., while mediating between Parma and Placentia in 1199, “that to this mat- 
ter we have proceeded with purity of intention, not that we should please one 
side to the detriment of the other, but that, fulfilling the duty of our office, we 
should either appease dissension by concord, or terminate it by a judgment.’”’+ 
In his charge to all the faithful of the patrimony of St. Peter, he beseeches them 
to live together in true peace. ‘“ Do not,” he says, “ give offence to each other. 
Let not a community offend a community, or a person a person, nor let a com- 
munity offend a person except it be a robber or malefactor; and if any one be 
offended, let him not immediately offend in his turn, but Jet him rather give ad- 
vice, that the offence may be corrected. And if a dispute should arise between 
any, let it be arranged by judges, saving always an appeal to the rector of the 
Apostolic patrimony.” } 

Pope Alexander III. writes to Louis, king of France, in these terms—‘‘ Mes- 
sengers having come to us from our venerable brother, the archbishop of Rheims, 





and from the noble count Henry, we have heard that a grievous contention has 
arisen between them, which is so much the more afflicting to us, as we desire that 
all the nobles of your kingdom might enjoy peace. Wishing, therefore, to ap- 
pease, as we are bound, these contentions, we have attended to their respective 
petitions, and committed the termination of the cause to the archbishop of Tours, 
and to another bishop, as to prudent men acquainted with the circumstances ; 
but as the said count appears to have lately rebuilt certain castles to the great 
detriment of the archbishop, whereby the root of dissension has fresh nourish- 
ment, we, being disturbed and solicitous for their peace, ask and advise the royal 
greatness to interpose between them efficaciously, to take away every matter of 
quarrel, and to decide the cause either indicially, or, what we more desire, amic- 
ably, because it is better to apply in time when there isa rising malady, than to 
wait till it has acquired force ; and it is very expedient to you and to your king- 
dom, that peace and concord should be re-established as soon as possible, between 
such great and potent men.’’§ 

On another occasion the same pontiff writes to the king, “ to urge him to at- 
tend diligently to restore peace between the same archbishop and the canons of 
his church, as it would be disgraceful to hear of a difference between those who 
ought to be of one mind.”|| No cause of dispute is too insignificant to excite his 
solicitude. He writes to the archbishop of Rheims to settle a cause between Odo 
of St. Denis, and Paganus Anglicus and his wife, concerning a certain window 
which looks over the great bridge. No obstacles seem too great for his inter- 
vention, Laboring to reconcile Henry IL., king of England, and Lewis Vil. 
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of Frida, sending for that purpose into France two cardinals, and writing to 
Henry, the archbishop of Rheims and bishop of Soissons, to urge them to use all 


their efforts with the king, he says to them, “ Al:hough you should be repulsed 
once or twice, yet you must not desist, but persevere.”* A long letter from him 
to the archbishop, desiring him to be a pacificator between England and France, 
concludes with these words: “ You can do nothing that will gain for you more 
honor and glory, and a more copious fruit of eternal recompense, than ‘f you la- 
bor to re-establish peace between these kings.”+ To the same prelate he gives this 
general instruction : “ The dignity of the pontifical offices which by Divine grace 
you have obtained, ought to induce you to show yourself meek and gentle to your 
subjects ; and if any cause of indignation should arise, it does not become your 
discretion to be moved suddenly against them ; but if they should commit an of- 
fence, which can with a safe conscience be remitted with punishment, you ought 
mercifully to pardon the delinquents, or if correction be required, to adminis- 
ter it with such humanity that you should not seem severe.”’} 

Similarly, Pope Clement [V., in his*bull in 1268, reproves the king of France, 
St. Louis, for having passed too severe laws against blasphemers, and prays 
him to soften them ; and in another of the same vear, he says to the king of Na- 
varre, that he ought not to imitate the king of France in making such rigorous 
laws. On the rebellion of Saucius and Emanuel against their father, Alphonso, 
king of Castile and Leon, Pope Martin IV. writes to all the prelates and grand 
masters of the military orders of Spain ; and after an eloquent statement of the hor- 
rors of such a war, he concludes in these terms: “ Since then, brethren and sons, 
it is necessary to apply a speedy remedy to such evils, and provide, above all, 
against the peril of souls, we resolved instantly to have recourse to the Most High, 
who rules over the kingdoms of men, and with humble supplications to entreat 
that He would look down benignly on that kingdom and all inhabiting it, on 
that father and on these sons, to remove dissensions from them, to reconcile all 
hearts in the unity of concord, to grant them tranquillity, to consolidate and con- 
firm them in that state, to restore the royal throne, that he may preside so as to 
benefit ; so govern his state that he may direct his subjects to perpetual safety, 
quiet, and peace. You too we admonish to join with us in supplicating to this 
end the pacific King, whose peace surpasseth all understanding.”§ Pope Bene- 
dict XI. writes, in these terms, to Robert, count of Nevers, son of Guido, count 
of Flanders, who was at war with Philippe-le-Bel: “The affection of intense 
charity and the fervor of love which make us provide generally for the pacific 
state of the whole world, induce us more especially to seek the peace and tran- 
quillity ofthe kingdom of France, and of all its members, and of our beloved son 
the noble eonnt of Flanders, your father, and of you, his son, and of all the peo- 
ple of Flanders, Often have we admonished your father, and eatreated him to 
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acquiesce in our counsels. We deem it superfluous to repeat to you what has 
been urged before by the council of our brethren the cardinals, and our venerable 
brethren the patriarchs and other prelates. Let him consider his own advanced 
age, his days verging uow nearer to their setting. Let him reflect on the slaugh- 
ter of bodies, ou the perils of souls, and the waste of treasure which arise from 
wars. Let him consider how alien such things ought to be from him who should 
offer to God an evening sacrifice, not of the slaughter of men, or the spoliation of 
property, but of good actions ; aud that, above all things, he should desire mo-t 
fervently, and labor most intensely, to leave his sons and his subjects after the 
day of his own passage in peace. Since, therefore, the common opinion re- 
ports that you have favor in his eyes, we ask, admonish and require your nobility, 
enjoining it on you, for the remission of your sins, that you endeavor, by good 
counsels and opportune admonitions, to induce the said count to consider these 
things deeply, to meditate on the infinite danger attending war, that he should not 
place his hope in its uncertain issue, uncertain even when between equals ; that 
he should consider the multifarious good arising from peace, and that you, with. 
the said count, your father, would embrace it. You should study to pass the 
flower of your youth in the good discipline of tranquillity and peace as fur as you 
can, avoiding, not provoking war: and know assuredly that if you accede to our de- 
sires, we shall visit you with ample favors: otherwise, the disobedience of your 
father will be deemed by all to proceed from the sole root of pride, and we shall 
not be able with a safe conscience to fail the king in the prosecution of justice,’’* 
Pope Sixtus IV. writes in these terms to a certain warrior, named Bartholomew 
of Angers: “ We have heard that you prepare for an expedition, and are about 
to march forth at the head of troops, with what object we know not ; but we deem 
it part of our pastoral office to admonish you paternally to do nothing which can 
prejudice the public utility ; for there should be no movement of troops at this 
time, when it is proposed to make a stand for the common safety. He who should 
eause any disturbance would expose himself to great infamy, and would sin against 
Almighty God. Therefore, we exhort your nobility with charity, and admonish 
you with apostolic authority to remain at rest, and not to blacken your fame 
for ever, and offend the Divine majesty, exposing your soul to eternal perdi- 
tion.” + 

The same pontiff writes to Angelo Ursino in these terms: “ We understand, 
dear son, that there are daily incursions between you and our dear son Cichus de 
Nardinis, and that you have both taken up arms, injuriously to. the repose of our 
people : therefore, since we cannot endure that the peace of our subjects should 
be disturbed, we wish and we command you, under pain of incurring our indig- 
nation and the guilt of rebellion. that on receiving these presents vou lay down 
your arms, aud cease from ali acis of violence, uud that within six days you, and 
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ulso Cichus, whom we have similarly cited, should present yourselves before us, q 


that we may be able to put an end to the strife that is between you.”* Clement VI. 
sent letters to all the abbots of the general Cistercian chapter in 1345, desiring 
that they would offer up their united prayers in that assembly to Him who alone 
is powerful, that of His ineffable goodness He would appease the troubled sea 
of this world, and still the tempestuous waves of war and dissension—that the 
faithful in the beauty of peace, and resting in tabernacles of confidence, may 
worship the Author of peace more devoutly, and the fear of evils being removed, 
may apply more intensely to works of piety.t Independently of these solemn 
acts, we should remark the eminently pacific character which generally belonged 
to the sovereign poutiffs. Their love of peace had long been tried before their elec- 
tion. Nicholas V., while cardinal at Arras, by his discourses and exhortations had 
softened the minds of the kings of France and England, and’ of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and had secretly directed them to peace.t Beuedict XI., of the Domini- 
can order, had been a martyr of peace before his election. In 1297, when general 
of his order, he was sent into France by Boniface VIII. to make peace between 
that kingdom and England. In 1301 he passed into Hungary as legate a latere, 
to eradicate the discords which had desolated that country. Upon the death of 
Gelasius IL., Conon, cardinal of Palestrina, was immediately elected his successor 
in the monastery of Cluny, where the late pope had died ; but he refused the 
tiara, because as it was he who had fulminated the excommunication against the 
emperor, Henry V., he knew that he could never hope to make peace with him, 
and, therefore, the troubles of the Church could not be terminated : therefore, he 
resolutely resisted, and generously consulted only the interests of peace. The 
pacific heart of the man broke forth in the readiness of Paschal IT. to terminate 
the dissension between the Church and empire, by resiguing the lands which 
gave a title to the emperor to claim investiture. The bishops happily refused 
such terms, for, had they been conceded, the ruin ofall civilization would have 
been the inevitable consequence. 

The affliction caused by wars to these pacific pontiffs is often described in an 
affecting manner, On one occasion the Colonnas and Ursinis having taken up 
arms, while King Ladislaus of Hungary secretly excited the Romans against Pope 
Innocent, Leonardus Aretinus, who was hastening to rejoin his friends at Rome, 
describes in these terms what he saw: “On the bridge of Adrien I found an 
armed force occupying it. However, I passed undiscovered, and on reaching my 
friends the first spectacle was the heap of slain upon the road. I stood horror- 
struck, and wept. Then I proceeded to the palace of the pope, who, with wou- 
dvous grief, inquired what had occurred, for all had passed unknown to him,—a 
man pacifieand mild, from whose gentleness nothing could be more abhorrent than 


slaughier and the effusion of human blood: sad and oppressed, he deplored him- 
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self and his fortune, raising at times his eyes to heaven, as if invoking God to wit- 
ness that he was innocent towards the Roman people. Through affliction he 
seemed not to know what ought to be done. At length, it was determined he 
should fly to Viterbo, whence soon after he was recalled by the Roman people with 
astonishing applause and joy.’’* ' 

To the persona! influence of tle sovereign pontiffs many memorable treaties of 
peace must be ascribed. When Rachis, king of the Longobards, made war upon 
the exarch of Ravenna, the pope’s exhortations as a mediator made so profound 
an impression on the king, that he gave up his conquests, abdicated, and entered 
into the convent of Monte-Cassino, where Caroloman, brother of Pepin, had retired. 
Benedict XI., whose whole life was spent in making peace, employed his first ef- 
forts after his election in appeasing the civil dissensions fomented by the Colonnas, 
which disturbed the public peace. He pacified Denmark and other northern 
kingdoms, and put an end to the troubles which agitated the State and 
Church of France. By his intervention Venice was reconciled to Padua without 
bloodshed. 

Jt was, however, chiefly by the instrumentality of legates, that the pacific de- 
sires of the Holy See were furthered or accomplished, and the labors of these men 
in making peace, though passed over in silence by modern historians, can never 
be remembered without admiration and gratitude. Alluding to the part played 
by the sovereign pontiffs and their Jegates during the wars of the English in 
France, a great French writer observes, “ how affecting it is to see these men of 
mercy follow every where the men of blood, endeavoring to make them lay 
down their arms, imploring before the battle, weeping after it, always re- 
jected, never weary, doves of peace, wandering from battle-field to battle-field 
with vultures.’f Thus in 1356, the Cardinal de Périgord was sent by 
the pope to make peace between the two kingdoms, when he made such 
heroic, but fruitless, exertions to stop the battle of Poitiers. After the bat- 
tle of Cressi, it was by the mediation of the pope that a truce was made. 
Similarly the Cardinal d’Estouteville was commissioned by the Holy See to make 
peace between them in the time of Charles VII. ; and the cardinal of Ursini, in 
1418, had the same mission, The character of these legates too, in general, 
agreed well with their office. The Cardinal Bishop Octavius, of Ostia, whom 
Innocent ITI. sent to Philip, of France, is thus described by the bishop of Paris, 
“in his actions and words, urbanity tempers justice, and nothing can surpass his 
sweetness and benignity.” At an earlier period it was at the solicitation of the 
Cardinal Melior, legate of the Holy See and of the abbot of Citeaux, that Phil- 
ippe Auguste and Richard I. agreed to forget their quarrels. © Hear Orderic Vi- 
talis. King William, at the head of 60,000 horse, marched against the Angevins 
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and Bretons, who had passed the Loire, and destroyed the boavs which had trans- 
ported them, to show their resolution to conquer or die. While the two armies 
prepared for action, and that the greatest part were reflecting upon death, and 
the woes which follow the death of the reprobate, a certain cardinal priest of the 
Roman church, aud some religious monks, were there by the permission of God, 
and being divinely inspired, they went to the chiefs of the two armies to implore 
and reprimand them. They positively forbade them on the part of God to en- 
gage in battle, and, in fine, persuaded them to make peace. William of Evreux, 
Roger, some other counts, and great men, joined their efforts to theirs ; the ex- 
cessive ferocity of the ambitious was appeased before the messengers of Christ, 
who cast the seeds of peace ; and the pale countenances of the terrified by degrees 
were changed. On this occasion, the count of Anjou yielded his rights on Maine 
to Robert, the king’s son.* | The language of the sovereign pontiffs in sending 
their pacific ministers, is characteristic of their faith. Pope Urban IV. writes to 
Cardinal Simon de Bria in these terms, “ Though all Christian regions deserve the 
apostolic favor of the Holy See, yet to the kingdom of France we look with es- 
pecial delight, as to the garden of our recreation, for there rules a devout king 
in a court full of faith and devotion, and attachment to the Holy See. There 
dwell many excellent barons and nobles of admirable probity, and there is found 
a people that always evinces favor and constancy of faith. Therefore, when the 
enemy of the human race, envious of peace, and a sower of weeds. excites tron- 
bles and seandals in that kingdom, endeavoring to infuse bitterness into the . 
sweet delights of that terrestrial paradise, we feel deep and cruel wounds in our 
heart. Not without immense grief do we then reflect on the miserable condition 
of that kingdom, and on the enormities perpetrated in it: we are occupied in 
profound meditations and laborious vigils, that we may seek counsel from God to 
meet such a necessity. O that I could repair thither in person, consistently with 
the honor of God and the interests of the church, and of the faithful! but sinee 
this is impossible in consequence of the variety of our affairs, we commit to you 
the office of legate—to re-establish peace in spirituals and temporals by the au- 
thority of these presents.”+ Pope Gregory X. writes to the bishop of Senlis and 
to the abbot of St. Denis, committing to them the task of making peace between 
the king of Sicily and the queens of France and England, and concludes thus : 
“ you will recollect that in assuming this pious labor, it is not us, who love the 
same king and queens with such paternal affection, that you will serve, but the 
Author of peace.” t 

Tt would be long to specify the occasions on which legates A latere were sent to ap- 
pease wars and discord. How many ministers of peace were sent during the 
pontificate of Innocent III. alone! It was then that the legate Gregory, cardinal 
of St. Mary, made peace between Ainric, king of Hungary, and his brother An- 
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drew, whose war had desolated all that kingdom ; that Martin, prior of Camal- 
doli, after a labor of six months, made peace between the Milanese and the 
citizens of Pavia ; that the abbot of Casemare made peace between Philip, king 
of France, and Jolin, king of Eugland.* At mention of that name, there are 
men who now re-echo the complaint of some feudal lords who said, “ quod ancil- 
lavit regnum quod invenit liberum :” but they ought to consider the situation in 
which England then was placed, exposed at once to civil war, and toa foreign 
invasion, from which she was delivered by the intervention of the Holy See ; and 
they ought to study the contemporary writings which bear such testimony to the 
noble and disinterested intention of Innocent, and his messengers of peace.+ 
When the Scots, in their distress, after a terrible war, applied to Pope Boniface 
VIII., who in consequence required King Edward to release his prisoners, and 
send agents to Rome, where “ the cause between the two nations should be heard 
and decided, without spilling any more blood,” the reservations of that king, and 
the refusal of his nobility, only proved that their martial spirit obscured their 
knowledge of the universal recognized law of all Catholic nations, which sanc- 
tioned such an appeal to the Common Father, not as derogatory to their rights, 
but as conducive to the peace of Christendom. 

In Italy alone, on how many memorable occasions was the pacific ministry of 
the sovereign pontiffs exercised! When Boniface VIII. heard that the Vene- 
tians and Genoese were making preparations for attacking each other, he sent sol- 
emn legates to buth cities, requiring them to send ambassadors to him, and to 
makea truceon pain of excommunication, which ambassadors were accordingly sent 
to treat on a final arrangement.t Innocent V. made peace between Genoa and King 
Charles of France. Nicholas III., who was of the great Guelf family of the Ur- 
sini, sent, in 1278, brother Laurence of the Dominican order, to Bologna, where 
the Guelfs were then dominant, in order to make peace between the Jeremiensis, 
who were Guelfs, and the Lambertazis, who were Ghibellines, and at that time in 
exile.§ Gregory X. in 1272, with pious compassion moved, sent his legate te 
make peace between the citizens of Brescia, who received him with great joy.|| 
Innocent IT. in 1133, speaking of the discord and wars which had been caused 
between Genoa and Pisa by the enemy of the human race, whence had ensued the 
slaughter of innumerable men, the captivity of Christians, and destruction of 
churches, expresses the desire of the Holy See, providing for the salvation of 
souls, that so detestable a quarrel should be set at rest.{ But it would be endless 
to mention all instances of the pacific action of the Holy See. Let us leave then 
what Petrarch terms the quiet halls of the Roman pontiff, and proceed to ob- 
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serve how + well the great prelates of the universal church compra with them 
in maintaining or restoring peace, 

We have already seen how, under extraordinary circumstances, the f» temporal 
power was employed for this end ; it will bea more pleasing task to witness them 
in the ordinary exercise of their spiritual authority, as described by St. Jerome, 
making the visitation of their diocese, mounted on their pacific mule, knowing. 
themselves to be fathers, not lords, preferring nothing to quiet and rest, estab- 
lishing aud diffusing peace.*  Siffred, bishop of Paderborn, in a diploma in 1186, 
begins by saying, “that since he has by his office undertaken to provide for the 
peace and tranquillity of the churches, he is bound to watch with anxiety, and to 
investigate wherever there is known to be any matter of disturbance.” 
We find them thus employed in the earliest times. Clovis, while a pagan war- 
rior, being in relation with St. Remy, heard his advice, and abstained from many 
acts of wickedness to please him.{ St. Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, deserved in 
406 to be called the pacificator of Italy. To reconcile differences between high 
and low, is described as one of the constant oceupations of St. Dunstan, When 
Duke Robert of Normandy was preparing to send a fleet to ravage Brittany with 
fire and sword, Robert the archbishop, at the prayer of Alain, count of Brittany, 
and in hiscompany, went to Mount St. Michael, and presented himself as a medi- 
ator before the duke, and “ by the protection of Christ,” says William of Jumi- 
age, “succeeded in soothing his anger, so that counter orders were sent to the 
fleet, and Brittany was spared.” |i 

In Irish history we read, that the quarrels between the King Tordelvach and 
O’Melachlin, king of Meath, were settled by the interposition of Archbishop Gela- 
sius and other prelates, who pledged them to a reconciliation on the altar of St. Kie- 
ran, In the midst of the constant storm of warfare in Ireland in those early times, 
the churchmen often succeeded in obtaining a truce ora peace. In the year 1099, 
when the two armies of Murkertach and the Hy Niell were waiting front to front, 
for the sigual to engage, the primate of Armagh interposing between them, suc- 
ceeded by his remonstrance in preventing the battle. In the reign of Richard I. 
the archbishop of Canterbury writes to the chapter of Londen, to announce “ that 
it is impossible for him to proceed to his archiepiscopal ses, because he is oceu- 
pied in making peace between the kings of France and Eugland.” Similarly, 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, excuses his absence on one occasion by saying, “ that 
he is engaged in making peace with difficulty.” Writing to Ebalus, archbishop 
of Rheims, he says, “I suggest to you, though vou do not want to be so admon- 
ished, that you should apply all your mind to the procuring of peace for the poor, 
whom kings and princes vehemently afflict.”** And auch importance does he at- 
tach to this duty, that he gives his opinion, that Guido may be suddenly raised 
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from a laymen to be a bishop, because he is a lover of peace, and duly elected by 
clergy and people.* In 1151, Arnold, archbishop of Cologue, writing to Wi- 
bald, abbot of Corby, says, “ the clergy, fearing lest this peace, as yet new and 
tender, might be easily disturbed by our absence, have persuaded us with great 
urgency of prayers, to postpone our journey to the lord pope, until the peace shall 
be fully consolidated, so as to be secure from interruption even after our depart- 
‘ure.”+ Peter of Blois describes the successor of St. Thomas in the see of Can- 
terbury, Richard, who had been prior of Dover, as “a man of consummate pru- 
dence and wisdom, who was in the habit of overcoming immense difficulties in 
making peace and appeasing quarrels.”{ Alluding to him in a letter to the 
prior and convent of Evesham, he says, “I wonder that my lord of Canterbury 
has not found a remedy for his trouble; for he is in the habit of composing desper- 
ate litigations, and of appeasing inexorable discords among the great.”§  Writ- 
ing to Walter, archbishop of Rouen, a mediator of peace, he says, “you have 
come bearing peace, and illuminating the country, and I wish that peace may be 
in your days ; that is, true peace, the peace of God, which no one can give.” |} 
Addressing another bishop, he says, “ if you will only imitate the life of your 
uncle, the archbishop of Rouen, you will be meek and affable, mild with froward, 
and pacifie with those who hate peace.” Gerbert, previous to becoming sover- 
eign pontiff, evinced also wondrous solicitude after the death of Lewis, to make 
peace and preserve order: magnanimous when in exile in Germany and Italy, 
and at Rheims full of benignity towards his enemies. St. Hugues of Lincoln 
died in London, in the midst of his labors to reconcile Eugland and France, and 
procure peace for the people of the two countries. When Philip Augustus and 
the Comte de Hainault were about to renew their battles, and had parted with 
threats, the bishop of Arras intervened, calmed the irritation of sovereign and 
vassal, and led them to sign a treaty. The archbishop of Canterbury appears at 
Runemede as a pacificator, by whose intervention peace was made between the 
king and the barons.** Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, in king Rich- 
ard’s days, is styled “a bridle unto the king and obstacle of tyranny, the peace 
and comfort of his people.” +f 

The king of Ireland had offended Henry Plantagenet : Laurence, archbishop 
of Dublin, hastened to London to effect a reconciliation. Henry rejected his 
mediation, and embarked for Normandy. The holy prelate delayed not to fol- 
low him, and by his prayers succeeded in appeasing him. His mission of peace 
was accomplished. On his return he was seized with a sudden illness: seeing a 
castle and tow” near, he asked the name from a shepherd, and heard that it was Eu. 
It was on the 7th of November, 1181, that he arrived in the convent of canons 
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regular of our Lady, at the skirts of that town, where he took to his bed, died, 
and left his bones. But no sufferings could daunt these pacific prelates. Gerard, 
in the eleventh century, bishop of Séez, though at the time oppressed with sick- 
ness, repaired to the castle of Courey, belonging to Gilbert de l’Aigle, which Rob- 
ert de Belléme was besieging: his object was to reconcile these two lords ; but 
Belléme received him ill, and arrested his page Richard de Gasprée, under pre- 
tence that this young clerk was acting the part of a spy, while riding on horse- 
back through the camp. The bishop in vain claimed him: and such was his 
- sorrow, that it is said to have hastened his death. He was a most holy man. 
All that could be deciphered on his tomb in the cathedral, were these words, 


** Apud Deum et homines laudabilis.”* 


The great Ives de Chartres was eminent for his labors in making peace. He 
reconciled Raoul de Beaugeney and Thibaud TV ., count of Blois, aud many others. 
Italy has to bless the memory of a multitude of bishops who made peace in cit- 
ies that had been torn with the feuds of Guelf and Ghibelline.+ What labors did 
the bishops of Acierno endure in appeasing the enmities of that people, who were 
peculiar for the violence of their passions, though otherwise virtuous.$ But let 
us hear the chronicles, In 1288, peace was made in Modena between the Grasul- 
fis and Aigones without, and the Aigones within the walls, by the bishop of Mo- 
dena.§ In 1213, Albert de Regio, bishop of Brescia, made peace in that city 
between the nobles and the people ; being a man venerated equally by both.|| 
Francis Soderino, bishop of Volterra, happening to be in Florence in a great se- 
dition, went out in public, clad in his pontifical vestments, and by his authority 
and eloquence appeased the people who were about to devour each other. 

The speech of Gerard, bi-hop of Padua, to Eecelino de Romana, when the 
latter was about to make war against the lords of Campo St. Pietro, was mem- 
orable. The bishop went to both armies, and like another Orpheus, by the sweet- 
ness of his tones, appeased these tigers. Calling Eccelino first, he said, “ Qui 
timet Deum facit bona, We know and we read in sacred and profane history, 
that they who fear God acquire honor, while tyrants glorying in their malice, af- 
ter a miserable life, finish it in tribulation and shame. Where is now Pharaoh, 
or Goliah, or Herod, or Nero? Their memory bas perished witha sound, and 
they are blotted out of the book of the living. Therefore, we exhort you in the 
Lord, to have God and our Lord Jesus Christ always before your eyes, and not 
to make this war, lest towns be destroyed, provisions scattered, widows, orphans, 
and the poor reduced to beggary, hospitals and holy churches overthrown : but 
take up the arms of justice, and the soldiers of God and of faith. We desire you 
then to disband your forces, and to leave this question to be decided by the coun- 
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cil of Padua.’ Then turning tothe Lords Gerard and Tiso, of the camp of St. 
Peter, and the Lord Marquis Azo, commencing with the words, “ Misericordia 
et veritas ok viaverunt sibi,” he spoke to the same effect and prevailed. So the 
forces being dismissed, the bishop returned to Padua, and the marshes remained for 
‘some years in happy peace.* Aldobrandini, bishop of Orvieto, in the thirteenth 
century received Greorgy X. at Orvieto. When the pope was leaving lim, his 
‘holinese desired him to ask some favor with confidence for himself or for his 
church, He replied, “ I have no other favor to ask, holy father, but to implore 
you to put an end to the troubles of Florence, my beloved unhappy country. I 
desire nothing so ardently as to see peace restored toa people so dear to me; but 
ince it is absolutely impossible there should ever be a solid peace as long as a 
party spirit reigns there, I pray your holiness to proscribe even the name of the 
two factions, Guelf and Ghibelline, in order that all the citizens reunited in com- 
mon interests, may henceforth form but one people in the charity of Ji sus Christ, 
who has left us His peace, as the mark that we are His children, and the pledge 
of the felicity which we hope for in the future life.”’+ 
James de Voragine, archbishop of Genoa in the thirteenth century, was an- 
other of these glorious pontiffs who procured peace for men. One of his maxims, 
at least, may be permitted to pass for golden. “ Though too great merey be fa- 
tuity,” he says, “and too great justice cruelty, it is better to have to render account 
to God for the former than for the Jatter.”t He died as he had lived, and was 
buried in the church of St. Dominic, to whose order he belonged. His love 
for the poor was unbounded. But it was as pacificator, composing the feuds 
between Guelf and Ghibelline, which had long divided Genoa, that we must 
now speak of him. In 1292, he composed many of these dissensions ;$ and, in 
1295, he restored love and harmony to the whole city, ratifying a general peace 
between all thecitizens.|| In relating this great event, the humble bishop 
omits all mention of his own labor, and puts a strange face on his own perfection. 
“Tn 1295, there was made,” saith he, ‘a general peace in Genoa between 
the Ghibellines and Guelfs, whose perilous dissensions had endured sixty 
years, and would have lasted longer, but by the grace of our Saviour all were 
this year, in the month of January, brought to concord; so that they be- 
came now one society, one fraternity, one body. This caused such transports 
that the whole city was full of jubilation and immense joy. We also, in the 
parliament, when the peace was declared, sung aloud with our clergy the ‘Te 
Deum laudamus,’ having with us four mitred persons, bishops and abbots. Then 
after dinner, all the troops following us, we, clothed in our pontificals, on a 
horse covered with trappings, rode joyfully through the whole city, giving the 
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benediction of God to all the people, and returning thanks to God. But, alas ! 
as pure goods are in heaven, and pure evils in hell,—and here both good and 
evil are mixed,—we had soon to deplore troubles caused by the envious enemy 
of human peace, which, however, were finally appeased by the creation of two 
captains, Conrad Spinula and Conrad Doria ; and so the city had rest from bat-. 
tles.”* In later times we find the scholars of Italy, notwithstanding their ad- 
miration for pagan examples, capable of appreciating the sublime majesty of such 
men as these. Thus one of them describes John of Selva, archbishop of Milan, . 
pacifying that republic like a deity, and conciliating by his piety and moderation 
the respect and love of all men.f Of these pontifical Jabors in making peace, 
the German historians give examples without number. Thus, in 1289, we read 
that the archbishops and bishops made peace between Andrew, king of Hun- 
gary, and Albert, duke of Austria.t When Tholo found sitting at the feet of 
blessed Hartman, bishop of Brescia, the man who had slain his brother, and 
whom he had long sought for in all public places in order to kill him, the terror 
and remorse which seized him at the*sight, and his pacific departure, without 
any attempt to injure his enemy, through reverence for the bishop, is compared 
by old writers to the miraculous staying of Attila at the gates of Rome by the 
presence of the holy pope.§ “ The peace which angels announced to men at the 
birth of Christ, this holy pontiff’ say they, “ endeavored to convey to others ; 
for he was pacific to those who hated peace ; so that often before persons of the 
most humble condition he would lie prostrate on the earth, beseeching them to 
be reconciled to each other, From the day wheu the counts of Espan had refused 
to accede to his mediation and make peace with the Tyrolese, who desired to 
accept it, men remarked that though up to that time by far the most powerful, 


they were always worsted in war.” 


Hillein, in the twelfth century, on becom- 
ing archbishop of Treves, found the province still smoking with the war between 
his predecessor and Henry, the count of Namur; but he extinguished the flame, 
not by arms, but by peace—not by animosity, but by gentleness—not by te- 
merity, but by reason. So he took away occasion of injury from the tyrants ; and 
when he could not otherwise, under a form of decency, he purchased peace for 
the churches and people of God. Thus, in time of wrath, he was made a recon- 
ciliation. No one could describe his ability and foresight, so that the country in 
his days had rest from wars, His pious art in preventing them and securing peace 
was commemorated on his tomb. It was he who built the towers in the castles 
of Tris and of Manderscheit.% 

In the same century Arnold, archbishop of Treves, recalled all the nobles of 


the province to peace and concord, not alone by frequent admonition and correc- 
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tion, but also by a liberal distribution of great gifts ; and when he was blamed 
by some for this, who deemed it disgraceful that a man so rich and powerful— 
who ought, as they said, to resist by force the injustice of tyrants—should give 
his treasures to them as if through fear of men, he humbly answered, “ God is my 
witness that I do so for the sake of God, for whose love I would rather give 
away mine own than involve myself in wars, by which I should give occasion to 
-wicked men to exercise robberies, homicides, and other crimes against the 
Churches and the poor of Christ. Therefore, [ choose, by dispensing my treasures, 
to repress the insolence of te violent, that I may redeem both those who inflict and 
those who suffer injury, whom Christ deigned to redeem with His blood.” Never- 
theless, this archbishop was brave and strenuous, and resolute in defending justice 
even by force of arms, as when he opposed Frederick, son of Duke Matthew, and 
the sister of the Emperor Frederic, wiiom he besieged in his castle of Sigerbech, 
and compelled to live at peace ; as also when he repressed the count of Nassau, 
and opposed the exactions even of the emperor himself; so that it was only his 
own that he liberally gave away for the sake of peace.* Engelbert de Monte, in 
1217, was elected archbishop of Cologne, a true man of peace and defender of the 
poor. He was assassinated by his relation, the count of Isenburg, as he travelled 
in a hollow way going into Westphalia, in revenge for his having protected against 
him the convent of Essendiens, This prelate used always to say, “ that without 
money he could not make peace in the land.”+ ‘In the twelfth century, Adal- 
bero, archbishop of Treves, on one occasion made peace in a singular manner. 
The Saxons, with Duke Henry, had appointed a day and the place of Hersfeld, 
to try by ageneral battle, the justice of their respective titles to the crown. That 
prelate, who had promised to come with twenty knights, arrived with five hun- 
dred and thirty hogsheads of wine, besides an immense supply of victuals. Then, 
with the divine assistance, he labored sucessfully in making peace between the 
rivals at the moment when so many thousand had met in great hatred and eager- 
ness to fight. So having composed all things in peace, he senta hogshead of wine 
to each of the princes, especially to the Saxons ; and in this we should note the 
subtle genius of the archbishop, who deemed that plenty of wine and victuals 
would conduce more to victory than thousands of starving men. So, again, when 
the counts of Molbach and of Zeina had long waged war with each other, the 
whole country would have been laid waste, if Adalbero, the archbishop, had not 
intervened by his counsel ; for it was his custom frequently to assemble his su f- 
fragans and the princes and nobles of the province, and to administer large sti- 
pends to them, and to treat with them concerning the peace of the country.f 
“When Albero, brother of the duke of Louvain, became bishop of Liege,” says 
another chronicle, “ it was delightful to see what peace returned to the country by 
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his means,”* In 1464, John, archbishop of Magdeburg, succeeded the pacific 
Frederic, who left a name celebrated among angels and men for his love of peace. 
John also loved peace and concord. Whenever discords arose between princes, as 
those between William, duke of Saxony, and the landgrave of Thuringia, or be- 
tween princes and states, as did still oftener, he labored to appease them, The 
chronicler who thus speaks mentions also Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, then 
living, as another lover and propagator of peace ; asalso Bertold de Hennenberg 
archbishop of Mayence, a man emiuently pacific.+ Sometimes, unable to accom- 
plish their mission, such prelates resigned it to other hands. Godefred, archbishop 
of Treves, had been beloved by clergy and people before his elevation : but the 
year after, some of his clergy began to rise against him, and to calumniate him, 
“whether with truth or not I know not,” says the chronicler ; “God knows : 
but at length, seeing that on his account fraternal charity was wounded in the 
Church, some adhering to him and others resisting him, lest he should be the 
cause of division, he abdicated the see in the third year of his episcopacy.” t 
In the year 1000, when a great discogd prevailed between the nobles and peo- 
ple of Milan, the archbishop Herebert, finding all his efforts to make peace fruit- 
less, on the two parties coming to open war, voluntarily withdrew to another 
place ; for he was unwilling to act against the nobles who were now expelled, 





being himself sprung from them; nor would he contend against the people, be- 
cause he always showed himself their father and pastor ; but he nsed to speak 
words of charity. This man of peace thus prevented, was nevertheless of such 
reputation in Italy, that there was no duke or marquis that would oppress any 
one unjustly if the pastoral staff of Archbishop Herebert was carried and fixed in 
the place ; and no question arose that did not immediatcly cease until it was dis- 
cussed before him.§ But the fact is, that the diffisulties opposed to peace were 
sometimes insurmountable. The obstacles to be overcome were so great, that 
old writers compare such bishops to sheep among wolves. St. Bernard says, on 
one occasion, “ Then the mau of God understood that he was destined to preach, 
not to men, but toanimals.” Still their courage and ability were often crowned 
with success, When St. Hugues, bishop of Lincoln, was chosen ambassador to 
treat of peace with Philip Augustus, he showed such talents in the negotiation 
that the most skillful diplomatists of the time were astonished. It was in the 
solitude of his ancient cloister that he had learned the art which enabled him 
now to make peace between two kings. The calm self-possession dictating a 
playful ease, with which they accosted the most terrible potentates, aided them 
not a little. Thissame pontiff, having offended the king of England, was intro- 
duced into his presence, whom he found in great wrath sitting in his hall, suck- 
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ing his finger, which had been hurt and wrapped in a cloth. Then Hugo, wish- 
ing to lead him from pride, said to him in a jesting tone, “ How like you are now to 
your relations of Falaise ? The king, admiring his constancy, could not for- 
bear laughing ; and said to his astonished courtiers, “ Do you not perceive the im- 
pertinence of the man? The mother of my ancestor William was a furrier’s 
daughter of Falaise, and this prelate seeing me sucking my finger, says I resemble 
the Falasians, and that I am their relation.” Then they all laughed,and Hugo 
was received in peace and honor.* That urbanity and sweetness of address, with 
that true liberality of mind which in every age has distinguished the episcopal 
’ character, must always have produced the effect which Talleyrand described when 
he said, speaking of tiie bishop of Evreux, “ His house was open to men of all 
political parties ; and he made use of the influence arising from his sweetne=s and 
his great age to reconcile rivals and enemies; for persons in the same room with 
the bishop could not be far from understanding each other.” Their eloquence 
was of itself a most efficacious instrument of peace. That of James de Voragine, 
archbishop of Genoa, is described as being truly wonderful in his mother tongue. 
He was so studious of St. Augustin, that he could repeat nearly all his volumes 
by heart, besides being deeply versed in the Old and New Testaments, of which 
he was the first to give a translation in the Italian.} The words of such men 
almost irresistibly infused peace, even where the fight was all within men, A 
contemporary writes as follows to Leander, archbishop of Seville : “‘ I have re- 
ceived the letter of your holiness, written with the pen of charity ; for every 
thing on the paper bore the tint of what was in the heart. Some good and wise 
men were present when it was read to them, and their breasts were immediately 
moved to compunetion. Each one began in his heart to give you the hand of 
affection, for in that letter one not merely heard, but beheld, the sweetness of your 
mind. They were kindled and filled with admiration ; and that fire of heaven 
demonstrated what was the ardor of the writer; for what must be the intensity 
of that fire of charity in your mind which could so instantaneously kindle others !”} 
Their eloquence derived its force from the deep religious conviction which in- 
spired it ; their style was that of Christian simplicity ; and all their motives in 
regard to their own enemies or those of other men, were drawn from the sermon 
on the Mount. 

A dissension having arisen between Henry, bishop of Minden, and Wibald, ab- 
bot of Corby, Bernard, bishop of Paderborn, writes in 1151 to the former, in 
these terms : “Since we are commanded to follow the things which are of peace ; 
and since eternal beatitude is promised to the pacific, therefore, through the love 
of peace we think it right to labor in order to destroy the root of discord which 
has grown between you and the abbot of Corby.”§ His mediation was success- 
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ful, for we have the letter of Wibald to the bishop of Minden, expressing his joy 
at the Lishop’s proffer of reconciliation, and declaring that henceforth he will la- 
bor to conduct the bishop’s cause with as much zeal as if it were his own ; that 
where discord abounded, charity and grace may the more abound. Tie Biopersé 
Conrad’s letter to the bishop is also extant, in which he congratulates and praises 
him ou having made peace with the mouks of Corby. In 1267, Otho Visconti, 
archbishop of Milan, having placed the city under an interdict in consequence of 
the Turriani having violently seized the goods of the Church, these nobles accused 
him to the pope, and demanded his desposition. His language on different occa- 
sions during this dissension might be cited as another example. “TI, indeed,” 
he said in the Pope’s presence, “ was born in the city of Milan, which I love so 
much that I would willingly have my head cut off, if by that suffering I could 
procure peace for all the citizens.” Being, however, driven into banishment with 
the nobles by a violent faction excited by the Turriani, and in 1275 coming to 
Vercelli, he was addressed by the nobles of Milan, who begged that he would 
place himself at their head while endeawring to regain possession of their homes. 
They reminded him of the death of Count Gotfried de Languscho and Tibald, his 
own nephew, who had been so dear to him, and the death of others who had fal- 
len in this contest. Otho replied as follows : “It is the part of an archbishop 
to spare, and not to punish or take vengeance. I wish peace, and to lead back 
the proscribed to their homes. I wish to be a captain and leader of you all, 
provided you lay aside anger against your enemies, and invoke the divine assist- 
ance.” This pacific man was thus, against his desire, drawn into many battles. 
After incredible sufferings, which he endured with heroic fortitude; he was pres- 
ent with the nobles in their great victory in 1277, at Dexio, against Napus de la 
Turre, and Francis de la Turre, the lords of the city of Milan. Already the po- 
desta and Francis were among the slain, when Otho learned that the father, Na- 
pus de la Turre, was wounded. Then moved to compassion, all unarmed as he 
was, he ran to the spot to prevent his being slain ; and seeing him so miserably 
prostrate on the ground, he shuddered and wept, and tried to console him with 
friendly words. Then Count Richard de Lomello came up, seeking vengeance for 
the death of Count Gotfried de Languscho, but he was prevented by the arch- 
bishop. Meanwhile the people of the city, many of whom had been at all times 
friendly to Otho, sent ambassadors to say that they would receive back the nobles 
and the archbishop. Then Otho, having assembled the nobles, spoke to them 
thus : “ Let no one draw a sword, or spoil either poor or rich. Let no one re- 
member injuries or wounds ; for it would not become an archbishop to return to 
his see with joy while others were mourning the loss of their property or of their 
blood. But let us all enter the city singing the praises of God.” The nobles 
promised to obey him ; and he, seeing that every one meant to spare his enemies, 
said, “ Let us go, then, to Milan with benedictions.” Then came forth the monks 


and clergy, and all the people, crying, “ Peace! peace !? Though from the day 
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of recovering his see he rendered to no enemy evil for evil, but prohibited all en- 
mities, we find his subsequent life full of troubles, till at last, in 1292, he made 
a peaceful end in Clairvaux.* The letter of Ives de Chartres to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese, when they sought by force of arms to deliver him from the 
prison into which he had been so barbarously thrown by the viscount, is a still 
more remarkable instance, as recalling the heroic seif-devotion of St. Leger, bishop 
of Autun in the seventh century, when he gave himself up to Ebrouin, rather 
than draw down the calamities of war upon that city. The bishop of Chartres 
writes in these terms: “ I absolutely forbid you to do this ; for by firing houses 
and robbing the poor, you cannot please, but offend God, without whose aid 
neither you nor any one else can deliver me; for it would not be decent that I, 
who did not come to the episcopacy with warlike arms, should recover it by such 
means, which belong not toa pastor, but toan invader. If the hand of the Lord 
hath touched me, permit me alone to drink the cup of my misery, and sustain 
the wrath of my God, till He shall justify my cause. For Iam resolved not 
only to suffer imprisonment and deprivation of ecclesiastical honors, but also to 
die, rather than that for me there should be a slaughter of men. Only remem- 
ber that when Peter was kept in prison, the Church prayed unceasingly for him, 
So do ye forme. Be content with the limits placed by our fathers ; and may 
the God of peace and consolation grant that in this, and in all other matters, you 
may think and do what is right.” 

A difference between the count of Savoy and the Dauphin being referred to cer- 
tain arbiters, Guillaume Royn, bishop of Grenoble, opened the conference with 
these words : “O, palpable darkness of human minds, not to know the good of 
peace, by which kingdoms flourish and republics are extended. Place the evils 
of war before your eyes, when there are not engaged, perhaps, twenty men who 
know each other, or who would cause each other displeasure, and who, if they 
met elsewhere, would not wish to serve each other; and yet, thus marshalled, 
they all run at each other like mad dogs to tear each other to pieces, Think of 
the horrible rage and the fearful circumstances of war ; and what is the end of the 
tragedy but churches and sanctuaries pillaged and profaned, towns burnt, villages 
reduced to solitude? Let us endeavor then to bring over princes to concord, 
that our poor people may have peace, and all states of our country enjoy beati- 
tude.”{ I have wearied my reader by these examples; but they were not un- 
called for. When next he sees the magnificent sepulchre of one of these princely 
bishops of the middle ages, perhaps he will be less quick to assent to those who take 
occasion from the view of such- tombs to argue, that the powerful churchmen of 
those days can have no title to the gratitude of the pacific. Even though he 
should not expressly read on it, “ Amator pacis,” as he may find on that of Phi- 


* Gualvanei de la Flamma, Hist. Mediolanens. c. 313. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Seript. xi. 
+ Ivon, Carnot. de Epist. xx. t Paradin Chronique de Savoie 
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lip, bishop of Utrecht, the son of Philip the good duke of Burgundy ; or, “Qui 
in vita sua pacem dilexit, bona pace quievit,” as on that of Hugo, bishop of 
Auxerre,* perhaps he will be no Jess inclined to believe that the vault beneath 
his feet contains the ashes of one who, though potent, abhorred all violence, and 
who lived diffusing peace. 

I have now to speak, in fine, of men,the sole object of whose present existence 
appeared to be the attainment and diffusion of social and intellectual tranquillity. 
The clergy, in general, had a complicated duty to fulfil: the sovereign pontiffs 
had to govern, with a vigorous arm, the universal church—bishops had often to 
contend and to resist,—but monks and friars, though always the first to combat 
and to suffer for justice, seemed, even in the combat, to have had only one min-_ 
istry and one desire—the diffusion of peace—to seek peace and follow it them- | 
selves, and to persuade other men to seek and follow it. The pontiffs and prel- 
ates, whom we have just seen, are witnesses to prove the pacific influence of the 
cloister, for most of them had been called from the cells of monasteries, where 
they had learned the science whichsenabled them to still the tempests of the 
world, In the first ages of the Church society bebeld, issuing from convents, 
those who bore the caduceus which the true Apollo found. In the sedition of An- 
tioch, the monks came down from their mountains, and placed themselves at the 
palace gate, imploring grace for the guilty. One of them, Macedonins, met in 
the streets two officers of the emperor. Seizing one of them by the cloak, he in- 
vited them to alight from their horses : “‘ Friends,” cried the hermit, “ intercede 
for the blood of the guilty ; tell the emperor tliat his subjects are also men made 
in the image of God ; that if he is angry on account of some bronze statues, a 
living and rational image is far preferable. When the former are destroyed, 
others can be made like them ; but who will give a hair to the man who has been 
slain.” 

Rome herself, then taken by Totila the second time, owed some mitigation of 
her sufferings to the prayers of St. Benedict, whose sanctity was respected by the 
barbarian. But let us pass on at once tothe scenes recorded in the histories of 
the middle ages. 

“ King Henry,” says Orderic Vitalis, “ making war against his brother Robert, 
duke of Normandy, laid siege to Tinchbrai, In the two armies were brothers 
and relations opposed to each other. Many monks endeavored to prevent a 
combat and the effusion of blood. The hermit Vital, more ardent than the rest, 
boldly forbade them to come to extremities, lest one should witness revived the 
detestable crime of the sons of GEdipus.”t 

When the citizens of Beneventum, in the ninth century, took up arms against 
those of Spoleta, each party being determined to carry on war till it conquered 
or perished, the man of God, St. Adalhard abbot of Corby, walked to and fro be- 


* Martyrolog. Ec. Antissiodor. + Ord. Vit. Lib, xi. 
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tween their furious ranks as a herald of reconciliation ; nor did he desist until he 
hid made them renew their treaty, and ratify witha kiss.* St. Ailred, pro- 
ceeding into Galloway, found the ruler of that country in deadly hatred against 
his sons, the sons against the father, and the brothers against each other, a feud 
which the king and the bishop had vainly endeavored to quell. The soil was 
stained with blood ; but Ailred not only pacified them, but prevailed on the father 
to assume the monastic habit ; and thus taught him, who had deprived so many 
of life, to become a partaker of Jife eternal.t+ 

The pacifie influence of St. Bernard alone might occupy a volume. In 1132, 
he made peace between the Pisans and Genoese.t In 1134, he was an arbiter of 
peace for the Milanese. Again, he made peace between Louis, king of France, 
and Theobold, count of Champagne. The infamous count of Vermandois being 
excommunicated, Louis le Jeune was exasperated to such fury, that he carried 
war and devastation over the whole of Champagne because he suspected the count 
of having procured tlie sentence to avenge the injury of his daughter ; and it was 
on occasion of this atrocious war, directed against all things sacred and profane, 
that St. Bernard wrote these grand and thundering letters to the king and his 
counsellors. ‘ By a secret judgment of God,” he says to the former, “ you form 
to yourself false ideas of every thing ; you regard as an affront what is honorable 
to you, and as an honor what covers you with infamy: you fear where there is 
no ground for fear, and you do not fear in the midst of danger.” In fact, the 
view of the judgments of God with which the saint menaced him caused him such 
an apprehension, that he fell into a state of languor, abandoned affairs, and gave 
himself up to weeping. Suger endeavored, in vain, to console him. The king 
said that no one but St. Bernard could heal the wound of his heart. When the 
saint heard of his penitence, being entreated to hasten and wipe away his tears, 
he replied that many tears were wanting in order to extingui-h the flames of Vitri, 
and to wash out the blood which had been unjustly shed. However, he repaired 
to the court, and represented to the king the enormity of his crimes, but at the 
same time the necessity of not giving away to despair, flying into opposite excesses 
from those which had caused his misery. He told him to evince the sincerity of 
his penitence by commanding his furious passions for the future, by humility, 
contrition, and the application to the affairs of his kingdom. 

Each time that the gates of the monastery opened for this man of God to visit 
the stormy scenes of the world, it was an angel of peace that came firth to dis- 
sipate contention. One time he came to announce to Louis le Gros, with all the 
authority of a prophet, the destiny of his family and of bis crown, and to ree- 
oncile him with the bishops ; at another, after directing his monks to prayer, it 
was to enter the camp of Louis le Jeune to make him throw aside the sword al- 


* Vita S. Adal. ap. Mabillon, Acta S, Ord. Bened, Sec. iv. p. 1. 
+ Bolland. Acta Sanc. Jan. tom. i. t Angelo Manrique Cisterciensium Annal. i. 6. 
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ready turned against Thibant, count of Charlemagne ; at another, it wasto prom- 
ise the queen that she should have a son, provided she would conclude a peace ; 
at another, it was to save the city of Metz from the fires of a war which were to 
reduce it to ashes. His was, indeed, a life in glory shrined. But where shall 
we find a monastery in ages of faith that did not send out some blessed peace- 
maker to heal the world? The monks of New Corby in 1148 had written to 
their abbot, Wibald, urging him to return, and complaining of his having re- 
mained absent so long in the monastery of Stavelo in the Ardennes, over which 
house also he presided : and he replied in these words, “That your fraternity 
may know that the time has not been spent idly by us, be it known to you that 
we have made peace, God being its author, until the feast of St. Remy, between 
the count of Namur and the counts of Lon and of Dasburgh, whose dissensions 1 
had lacerated the whole country. We have, besides this, effected a definitive and 
salutary concord for the whole Jand between the count of Rupe, who is our ad- 
vocate, and the count of Monte Acuto, who, by the incitements of many, had 
waged great wars against each other.» And what are your chief and pressive 
motives for now urging us? = Truly, that the old women round your walls are 
reckoning upon their fingers, and saying, like phrophetesses, ‘ He will not return ? 
Lo, these are your wars—these your desolations !’* In 1151 the same Wibald 
excused himself to the bishop of Liege for not having been present at the col- 
loquy of Huy, as he was laboring to procure peace and tranquillity for the Chris- 
tian people, and preventing tyrants from rushing to arms.t The abbot of St. 
Godehard of Hildesheim, writing to him to beg that he would be reconciled 
with Henry, the former abbot, knew what arguments would best move such a 
man ; for his words are, “I beseech you by Him who is the true peace, Christ, 
and by regard to the reward which in the Gospel is promised to the pacific.” t 

Allusion to such events occur repeatedly in the monastic diaries. Thus, in the 
annals of Corby, we read that in 1168, a discord about hunting, between the 
counts of Everstein and Homborch, was appeased at Corby, by two abbots: that 
in 1170 the lay magistrates of Stockhusen chose the abbot for arbiter of their 
quarrels ; that in 1334 the contests between Albrecht de Stochem and Margaret de 
Nannexen, about lands and regalities, were appeased by the abbot ; that in 1337 
Lippold de Luthorst and Adam of Olterhusen chose the abbot Tiderie for their 
arbiter.§ 

Some time previous to the year 1194, Udo de St. Cloud gave to the priory of 
Montreuil, near Versailles, some land which Hugues de Crespieres pretended be- 
longed to kis fief. Udo St. Cloud had a son, named Raoul, who offered to prove 
his father’s right by duel,. The monks of the priory, in order to prevent the com- 
hat ofthe champions. paid to Hugues a sufficient sum to induce him to desist 
from his claim.|, 


* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. ii, 255. + Id. ii. 485. t Id. 
§ Annales Corbienses ap. Leibnitz. Scriptor. Brunsvicensia lllustrantium, tom. iii. 
. § Lebeeuf, Hist, du Diocese de Paris. viii. 341. 
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In 1149 the horses of Corby were stolen one evening while the monks were at 
supper. Theodoric, count of Huxaria, was challenged to combat by Reiner, de 
Porta, who promised to prove by battle that the lord abbot’s horses were stolen 
and slain by advice of the said Theodoric. He, therefore, becoming a man sus~ 
pected and hateful on that account, and wishing to purge himself, accepted the 
challenge. The domestics and dependants of the abbey besought the abbot, Wi- 
‘bald, to have the matter settled, either by justice or by mercy. , The abbot chose 
eight persons, to whom the case was referred, and by his authority prevented the 
duel, and Theodoric swore, on the sacred relics of St. Vitus, that it was with- 
out his knowledge or will that the horses were stolen. Then the abbot reconciled 
Theodorie and Reiner.* 

Abbots used sometimes to mak» peace between citizens and bishops, who were 
for defending their feudal rights against them by force. Thus, in 1326, it was 
the abbot of St. Nicaise, at Rheims, who made peace between the bishop of Liege 
and the citizens : again, in 1346, it was the same abbot who reconciled the chap- 
ter of Liege with the lord of Heinsberch ; and so, in 1371, it was the abbot of 
St. Bavo who treated to conciliate the bishop of Liege and the city.+ 

What care the blessed Stephen, abbot of Obazina, in the diocese of Limoges, in 
the twelfth century, evinced to promote peace, will appear from one example, re- 
lated by acontemporary writer. ‘ A quarrel arose between Raimund, viscount of 
Turenne, and a certain nobleman, by name William. The cause was a hawk, be- 
longing to the viscount, which William obtained, and refused to give back. Sa- 
tan can cause calamities by the least things; so the viscount, not so much on ac- 
count of the hawk as of the insult, declared war, and said that he would ravage 
all the domains of the said William, unless he restored the bird. William only re- 
solved the more strenuously to keep it, for he desired nothing more than war, that 
he might have occasion to plunge upon the rich territories of the viscount. So fear- 
ing lest by any accident the hawk might be taken from him, and this favorable op- 
portunity for war be lost, he sent it to a certain powerful nobleman who resided 
at a great distance, and who, like himself, desired war and plunder. This holy 
man, perceiving by these events how evils were multiplying, and how the whole 
country wa about to be exposed to the ravages of armed bands, went first to the 
viscount, and reproved him for intending to vex and destroy a Christian people 
for the sake of a bird: he implored him to overlook the deed, or, if not, to pun- 
‘ish only the guilty without making the innocent people suffer for it. But seeing 
that his remonstrances availed nothing, he tried another way, and pledged him- 
self to bring back the hawk ifthe viscount would immediately disband his forces, 
and give the men leave to return to their homes. The viscount assenting to this, 
he being armed with faith, and in confidence like a lion, immediately presented 


* Ap. Martene, Vet. Script. tom. ii. 330. 
¢ Chron. Cornelii Zantfliet, ap. Martene, Vet. Script. vi. 
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himself to the troops, and, on the viscount’s authority, commanded them to sep- 
arate and repair to their respective abodes. He then proceeded to the residence 
of William, but hearing that the hawk had been sent away, he set off without hesi- 
_ tation to find the nobleman to whom it bad been confided, though it was then the 
depth of winter, and though the distance was so great ; for when it was a ques- 
tion of making peace, nothing seemed difficult to him, and he was ready to die, 
or Jeave his country for ever, rather than not exert his utmost to secure it. 

O. urriving at that nobleman’s castle, as soon as he presented himself, the lord 
demanded who he was,and what was his business; but as soon as he learned 
the object of his visit, he not only refused point blank, but ordered him to be 
chased from his presence with insult. All this the holy abbot bore patiently ; 
so he withdrew fasting, and proceeded with the brethren who accompanied him 
to the cottage of a poor man, at some distance, where he arrived at nightfall. 
This poor man had a wife and some young children, and so destitute were they, 
that they had hardly clothes to cover them. The holy abbot compassionating 
their poverty, next morning, on goingaway, gave them secretly his tunic, leav- 
ing it behind, as if he had forgotten it: the brethren soon perceived how much 
he was suffering from the cold, but he evaded their questions, by replying, that 
whatever quantity of clothes he wore, he could not warm himself. On leaving 
the cottage they supposed that he meant to return home, but he set his face again 
towards the castle, saying to them, who demanded for wh it purpose he went there 
now, “ Let us only go again in God’s name, for the man will not be to-day as 
So coming a second time to the castle, he found open all the 


he was yesterday.” 


gates, which had been closed on the previous day ; and when the nobleman heard 
that the servant of God whom he had expelled the day before, was returning to 
him, he leaped from his bed, almost naked as he was, and with bare feet ran 
across the snow to meet him, and falling on his knees begged his forgiveness, 
Then ordering the hawk to be brought, he gave it to the holy man, who received 
it with great joy, and then departed, committing it to the care of a brother, and 
so returned home ; and, truly, it was wonderful to see how the peace of a whole 
province depended on a bird. The hawk being brought to the viscount, no 
sooner flapped its wings in his hall, than peace was restored xud confirmed, 
and thus, the whole country was saved from pillage and extermination.”* 

The abbots of the greater monasteries, by their elevated position, were often 
able to arrange political differences of the reatest magnitude. In the year 1386, 
Peter II., abbot of Einsiedeln, surnamed the father of the poor, interposed him- 
self between Austria and the people of Schwyz. Along with the abbot of Wet- 
tingen, he used to be seen passing from side to side, as an Apostle of peace.t+ 
Ou the other hand, the fame of sanctity, and the fact of absolute sevaration from 


* Vita B. Stephani Abbat- Obazinensts in Lemovicibus, Lib. fi. c. 89. ap. Baluze, Miscellan. 
tom. 1. ¢ Tschudi Kinsieuiische Chronic. 74. 
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the world, were often more efficacious than any other influence. A letter from 
Dionysius, the Carthusian, to Arnold, duke of Gueldre, aud to his son, prevailed 
so much, that they abandoned their intention of making war against each other, 
and thus, the country was preserved from immense calamities.* Solitary relig- 
ious men, anachorets, came forth too, from time to time, as peace-makers. When 
the dissension arose between Philip Augustus and King Richard, a hermit, 
named Joachim, who lived in the mountains of Calabria, came from his retreat 
te make peace between them, and to invite the Paladins to penitence. Speak- 
ing of Peter the Hermit, an ancient author says, “ that he re-established, with 
a wondrous authority, peace and good understanding between husbands and wives, 
who had been disunited.” In 1335, when King Robert, after the death of Fred- 
eric, prepared a fleet against Sicily, the hermit Henry wrote a long letter, to 
dissuade him—“ I beseech you,” he says, “do not despise the words of an old 
rude man, dwelling in the desert, since it is imposed on me to break forth thus 
to you. Successor to ancestral cruelty, pitiless king, impious, cruel king, what 
insane fury instigates you at your advanced age, when you are so near the terri- 
ble shore of death and judgment—you, who have passed so great a portion of 
your days in liberal studies, so studiously at intervals revolving the volumes, 
one time of saints, at another of philosophers, what madness, I say, moves you 
to irritate God, with the slaughter of innumerable Christians? Consider how all 
the empires and kingdoms of the world have been changed by Almighty God, 
and without looking beyond this one island of Sicily, how it has pleased Him 
to dispose all things according to His pleasure, independent of the will of men. 
Recollect the wars and perturbations it has endured in times past, and how little 
the result has ever crowned the hopes of those who caused them. I beseecli you 
then, my brother, and my lord, in the glorious blood of Jesus Christ, to return 
to the Lord thy God, and to contemplate all things with the eye of equity, and 
not to seek to contend against Heaven, for it is not for us to know the times and 
the seasons ; but since you are evidently prepared to depart hence, seek not wars, 
nor seditions, nor hatreds, nor machinations, nor factions, nor quarrels, but this 
only with diligent care, that you may rest in peace, especially since there is re- 
moved from you the motive for that lust of reigning, which is accustomed to 
possess miserable parents, and make them desirous of propagating kingdoms for 
their children, and for their children’s children ; since, without war or tumult, 
you perceive that the kingdom must needs pass to the collateral line. 

The rise of the mendicant orders was a memorable epoch in regard to the pa- 
cific ; for never before was there so prodigious an accession to their numbers 
furnished at one time ; and truly the city of God had never greater need of such 
services ; for that was the moment when the fairest portion of her pale on earth 


* Dorlandi Chronic. Cartus. Lib. vii. 13. 
} Nicolai Specialis Hist. Sicula. Lib. viii. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom. x. 
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was rent with the most cruel civil diseords, Whence did such bitterness arise ? 
* All that I can say as to the origin of these divisions,” says one histerian, “ is, 
that Florence never heard the Tartarian names of Ghibelline and Guelf, until the 
year 1215.”* Most of the wars at this time were either immediately, or indi- 
rectly, occasioned by the strife of opinions, indicated by these names. The en- 
mity, for instance, between Pisa and Florence, had no other origin.t | Without 
attempting to discuss the general question between them, which, however, is one 
of all ages, under various denominations, it is but justice to observe the difference 
of character, which, far more than the insignia of the eagle and lily, distinguished 
the opposite sides. Not without reason was the latter adopted by the Guelfs, for 
in general they were pacific men, making peace between others, and overcoming 
resistance to themselves, by moderation and gentleness.t They stood for the in- 
terests of the community, being for the Church : therefore, their cry in war was, 
as at Parma, in 1308, “ Peace, peace, the people, the people!” and, in victory, 
“ Live the people, and the Guelfs!’§ “ If a Guelf wishes to be a tyrant,” says 
Matteo Villam, “ he must first become #Ghibelline.” The Ghibellines were men 
of immoral lives, like Ceresius Monticulus of Verona, who, in 1184, so basely 
assassinated Alexander, count of St. Boniface, his uncle, not through any personal 
resentment, but merely because he was chief of the Guelfs. They were gen- 
erally too the aggressors.|| Of the miseries attending these dissensions, the con- 
temporary writers speak with horror and astonishment. Carpesanus, observing 





that the Brescians are the most factious of all mortals, says, that they convert in- 
numerable things into party signs ; the kind of cups used on the same table, herbs, 
crees, fruits, colors of clothes, modes of walking, 


there endued with a signification : which perversity of manners infects the citi- 


of moving the fingers, are all 


zens like the plague.4 

Some that were fancifully inclined, attempted to account for this assault of 
jarring discord by astrological causes. Thus one historian says, “ If there be 
any excuse for the civil contests of the Genoese, perhaps, it may be that the city 
had its beginning under the sign of the scorpion, in which Mars has his place, 
But I wish that the Supreme Ruler of the stars, who can change them as He 
pleases, may pacify this city with solid stability.”** “Some say the cause of this 
misery,” says another, “is the retarn of Saturn to Leo, and of Jove to Pisces, 
Alas ! not the stars, but the minds of men are retrograde.” 

The Ghibellines, like all men of unsound faith, were superstitious. Astrologers 


* Stelle Annal. Genuenses, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xvii. 

+ Matt. Palmerii de Captivit. Pisarum, ap. id. xix. 

t Weingartens. Monach. Hist. de Guelfis Princip. ap. Canisii Lect. Antiq iii. 
& Chronic. Parmense, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. ix. 

j Ricciardi Comit. 8. Bon. Vita, ap. id. tom. viii. 

€ Comment. suorum Temporum, Lib. v. ap. Martene, Vet. Script. x. 

** Stelle Annales Genuens. Lib. iii. ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. x vii. 
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were generally in their councils, and we read of a curious incident demonstra- 
tive of their disposition to seek in its vain promises a remedy for their woes. 
Let us hear the old chronicle which relates it. “Guido Bonatto, who belonged 
to the Ghibelline party, was a great astrologer of Forli, in the time of the maguan- 
imous Count Guido de Montefeltro, captain of Forli, where he had his habita- 
tion, being prince of the Ghibelline party under the Roman emperors ; and he 
used the counsel of this astrologer in all his actions, so that many persons as- 
eribed his victories over the citizens of Bologna, Ravenna, the Malatestas, and 
others, to the advice given him by this Guido, though he was held by the vulgar 
asa visionary. Master Benevenuto of Imola, in his commentary on the twen~ 
tieth chapter of Dante, says, that he had seen him. This Guido Bonatto was re- 
garded as one of the first astrologers of the world, so that in Paris, and where~ 
ever such studies were in vogue, he was held to be second after Ptolemy. In 
Forli, while the parties of Ghibelline and Guelph raged most furiously, he sought 
to annul them, and to unite the citizens into one; for which purpose he persuaded 
the people to begin building the walls of the city at a moment when the 
planets were so favorable that if both parties would then concur in laying the 
foundation, placing one stone for each citizen of each party, at the instant he 
prescribed, in future ever after there would be no divisions amongst them : all 
which they consented to do ; and then choosing a citizen for each party, they all 
stood expecting the sign from Lord Guido, each citizen having a stone in his 
hand, while the workmen stood below with lime and all things prepared. As 
soon as the sign was made, the Ghibelline threw his stone, but the Guelph hesi- 
tated: upon which Guido exclaimed, ‘May God destroy you with your Guelph 
party, and assuredly He will for your malignity, for this sign will not appear 


? And sure enough the 


again in the heavens these five hundred years to come. 
said party was subdued : but praised be God, who has reduced these parties now 
to such close union and benevolence, that no one any longer hears the name of 
separation in our state. While speaking of this man, it will not displease me to 
relate what I heard from my father in his old age, which he heard from the Lord 
James Moratino, his father, when very old, who learned it from a certain wise 
neighbor, who knew intimately the said Lord Guido.” Then afier mentioning 
many instances of his diabolical art, which came to light through the repentance 
of persons who had consulted him, and who were obliged by their confessors to 
renounce what they had gained by his means, he says, “ that the said Lord Guido, 
by his science, caused many escapes and many disasters among enemies ; for that 
when he knew the time was fitting, he used to mount up into the belfry, which is 
over the great square, carrying with him his astrolabe and his book of magic, 
diligently observing the time, and when the point arrived, he used to toll the 
great bell to call them to arms.’’* 


* Annales Forolivienses, ap. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. t. xxii. 
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But enough of this, I only sought to remind my reader of the distractions 
which he is now to see appeased by messengers of grace, who knew what was 
for them the true and only remedy. One symptom, however, in those times was 
favorable. Petrus Cyneus noticed it among the Corsicans, who, though prone 
to excite domestic seditions, yet, as he says, were generally inclined to love those 

- who endeavor to make peace.* This was certainly characteristic of all nations 
during the middle ages. The poet, dearest to the English, tells them that “a 
whole city is much bound to the reverend holy friar who reconciles foes, and makes 
peace in houses :”+ that is, in short, no unimportant fact, which now would pass 
unnoticed, tle office of a peace-maker was recognized in common life, and appreci- 
ated in the light of faith, Truly it was known and worshipped. The world 
stood mute to hear the seraph of Assisi and his fit colleague. If we attend to the 
effects which followed the preaching of the two great families which sprung from 
them, we might suppose that the sole object of their mission was to re-establish 
peace. “Into whatever house the friar minors enter,” says their father, “let 
them first say, ‘ Peace be to this house and Jet their first salutation be always, 
‘ Peace be with you.’” St. Francis used to begin all his discourses by saluting 
the people in these words, “ Dominus det vobis pacem,” as if that were the supreme 
good. “ He passed amid the strife of man, and stood ut the throne of armed 
power, pleading for a world of woe ; secure as one on a rock-built tower o’er the 
wrecks which the surge trails to and fro. Amid the wiki passions of human 
kind he stood like a spirit calming them, for his words could bind, like music, 
the lulled crowd, and stem that torrent of unquiet dream which mortals deem 
justice and reason, but is revenge, and fear, and pride. Joyous he was; and hope 
and peace abode on all who heard him, raining, like dew, from his sweet talk.” 
His very gestures touched to tears the unpersuaded tyrant never before so moved, 
Entering Sienna, most of the noblemen with the people came out to meet him, 
and conducted him to the bishop’s palace. The city at that time was troubled 
by a sedition, but he by his sermons succeeded in reconciling them all with one 
another before he departed. Bitter discussions had arisen between the bishop of 
Assisi and the magistrates of the city. The prelate had excommunicated them, 
while they, on the other hand, prevented all communication with him, We 
heard in a former book how St. Francis sent his friars to sing in their presence, 
and how they were on the spot, as if miraculously, reconciled. ~The strophe 
which he added on this occasion to his chant on the sun was as follows: 
© Praised be mv Lord in those who pardon and bear suffering and tribulation 
for His love. Happy those who persevere in peace, for they shall be crowned 
by the Moxt High.” The souls of the hearers by a secret virtue were melted 
into love: they mutually asked forgiveness, and embraced with delicious tears.} 


_* De Rebus Corsicis, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. tom xxi + Romeo and Jul. 
¢ Acta S. Oct. tom. ii. p. 1002. 
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The incidental notices of the pacific labors of the friars abounding in the Ital- 
ian chronicles are sufficiently significative of their success. Thus, in one we read: 
“ In 1233, peace was made in Parma by Brother Gerard, of Modena, and all exiled 
persons were pardoned, and Brother Cornetus came to the city, and all went after 
him with branches of trees and lighted candles, saying, ‘ Blessed be the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.’”* In another—* In 1233, there was made peace in Mo- 

‘dena by the mediation of Brother Gerard, of the order of Minors, and free par- 
don granted to all, with the exception of five persons, who for whatever cause 
had been banished by the government. In that year there were many sermons 
preached.”¢ In another—“ In 1323, by the mediation of Brother Paulinus, of 
the order of Minors, peace was concluded at Padua between those within and 
those without the city. This friar went then with the ambassadors of Padua to 
the duke of Carinthia, to have the peace confirmed by him. On the news of his 
death coming to Padua, there was a great festival, and masses were solemnly cel- 
ebrated.”t In another—‘“ In 1233, the Lord Albert de Fontana and the knights 
of Placentia on one side, and the Lord William de Andito with the people on the 
other, commissioned Brother Leo, of the order of Minors, to heal their discords, 
Then the said friar, in the square before the great church, made twenty of the 
knights and twenty of the people kiss each other, and then he gave sentence that 
the knights should have half of the honors of the city, and the people the other 
half.”§  Machiavel, too, relates, that when the two parties of the nobles and peo- 
ple were ranged in order of battle in the squares of Florence, and about to come 
to action, some friars advanced, interposed between them, and by force of moving 
eloquence, while boldly reminding both of their respective faults, sueceeded in 
preventing the deadly engagement from taking place.|| When we open the an- 
nals of these orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans we find events of this 
kind related in detail, and the incidents are so affecting, often so poetical and 
dramatic, that July days seem as short as December while we are turning over 
pages of the ponderous volumes. At the preaching of St. Bernardine of Sienna, 
inveterate enemies might be seen embracing each other at Vicenza, Bologna, 
Milan, Rome, and Perugia, At Sienna he made friends the families of Thomas 
de Regazani with the house of Thomasina, John Guido with the families of 
Benincasa and Piceolomini, the men of Monte Ursali with the Brachini, who for 
many years before could not be satiated with each other’s blood. Bernardine 
made all these men friends.{ At Perugia there existed a deadly feud between 
the citizens. St. Bernardine exhorted them to mutual peace, saying, “ The Lord 
God seeing your dissensions, which he hateth, hath sent me as His angel to you, 


* Chronic. Parmense, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. ix. 

+ Annal. Veteres Mutinensium, ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. xi. 

t Hist. Cortusiorum de Nov it. Padu, Lib. iii. 2, ap. id. t. xii. 

§ Chronic. Placentinum, ap. id. tom. xvi. | Hist. of Florence, ii. 
{ Waddling, Annal, Minorum, tom. ix. 
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that I should announce on earth peace to men of good will.” — At the end of his 
fourth sermon he spoke thus: “ Let as many of you as possess this good will 
and desire to live at peace with your neighbors pass to the right hand, and let the 
others who are unwilling to obey this invitation move to the left.” Then all the 
people who had been on his left hand rose up, and went to the right, with the 
exception of one young nobleman, who remained with his servants on the left, 
muttering imprecations against the man of God. Then Bernardine said, “ Lo! 
you stand there alone, despising what has been said to the people. A secoud time 
I invite you, in the name of God, to remit to your neighbors whatever trespasses 
they may have committed against you, and to pass to the right ; but if you re- 
fuse, be assured that you will not return to your home alive.” Still he refused, 
and derided the prophecy : but lo! as he stepped over the threshold of his own 
house, little heeding the Divine anger, he fel] dead.* 

In 1419, Bernardine preached in an open field during fifteen davs to make 
peace between the Trivillians and the Caravaggiani, who were at war, and from 
the happy result this spot between the two towns is called the field of peace to 
this day. In the church of Trivelli is shown a tablet, with the name of Jesus 
in gold letters, which was then painted at his suggestion.t The city of Aqui- 
lani had been torn with dissensions : the people and the nobles were at wav, and 
a few days previous seven men had been slain; but at the funeral of St. Bernar- 
dine harmony and union were restored. All became friends at that solemnity, 
as if the holy man who had so often made peace while living had power to im- 
part it even in death. It seemed as if he had come to die in the midst of this 
people, in order to reconcile them.t Wadding, who relates that it was Brother 
Sylvester who put an end to the intestine wars of the city of Cosmo, omits many 
details respecting him which are found in the profane histories of the time. In 
one of them we read as follows: “ On the 13th of January, in 1440, this Brother 
Sylvester, of Sienna, began to preach in Placentia against factions and cursed 
parties, and took for his theme the words ‘ Venite ad me omnes qui laboratis et 
onerati estis, et ego vos reficiam. Tollite jagum meum, quoniam suave est.’ 
And on the 18th of the same month seven notable men, doctors of law and of 
medicine, were elected in order to abolish the said parties, and establish a holy 
union. On the 22nd, which was the feast of St. Vincent, certain statutes were 
published by these men, and approved of by the people ; and the same day as 
many as eight thousand of the people swore to observe them before the Lords 
Vincent de Vegiis, the ducal vicar, and the captain of the citadel, in presence of 
Brother Sylvester and others. And they swore upon this memorable sentence, 
which appeared written in the beginning of the book : ‘ Et viri eorum interfici- 
wntur morte, et juvenes eorum confodiantur gladio.’? On the 25th, which was 
the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, there was made a solemn procession, and 


* Wadding, Annal. Minorum, tom. x. + Tom. xi. ¢ Tom. xi. 
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on the following Sunday, the 29th, there was concluded in the great church an 
instrument of holy union, abridged by John de Ronchovetero, On the 5th of 
February, the feast of the holy virgin and martyr Agatha, the said Brother Syl- 
vester made his testament, in which he constituted the people of Placentia his 
heirs, and dismissed them rich, that is, well instructed, and well trained, and 
well furnished in all doctrine and discipline into one body, reformed and reduced 
to peace and concord. He made all the boys, women, and men, in separate divi- 
sions, embrace and kiss each other, which they did weeping for joy. He restored 
peace to those who had committed homicide, preaching and declaring the epis- 
tle of Paul to the Colossians—‘ Induite vos sicut electi Dei, sancti, et dilecti, vis- 
cera misericordisze pietatem, modestiam,’ and the rest tothe end. On the 8th of 
February, ambassadors from Placentia proceeded to Milan to have tlie statutes of 
the holy union confirmed, and on the following day Brother Sylvester left Pla- 
centia, and went to Cremona, that he might establish a holy union there also.”* 

Let us return to the annals of the order. Tn 1471, Brother Fortunatus, of 
Perugia, made peace between Florence and Sienna. In 1486, at Perugia, on the 
feast of St. Antony of Padua, after the sermon, when St. Bernardine, of Monte 
Feltro, was sitting at table to refresh his strength, lo! a sudden noise and tumult 
arose, caused by the two most powerful armed factions of the Peneschi and the 
Staficschi combating in the forum. Seizing a cross, he rushed into the midst, and 
had such authority that he made them desist. Though forty were wounded, and 
all breathed slaughter, nevertheless, they obeyed the man of God, and retired 
each to his own home. Soon after, the Ballioni and Oddesci came to join in the 
fray ; but these also he repressed, and led the chiefs of all the parties into the 
adjoining cuurch of St. Lorenzo, where, by the interventionof the bishop, he ap- 
peased their mutual anger, and established peacc.t 

In 1487, coming to Tuderta, he found the citizens divided into two factions, 
and brought them to peace by his sermons and pious exhortations. Then united 
in one body, he prevailed on them to suffer whatever laws their bishop thought 
necessary. About to depart before Septuagesima Sunday, he unfurled in the 
public square the standard which he had prepared secretly, in which Christ flag- 
ellated was painted with arms extended over the city ; the citizens, divided in two 
parties, were represented on their knees, with eyes raised up to Christ, exclaim- 
ing, “ Pars mea Deus est,” to whom the Saviour replies, “ Et ego ero vester si 
vos mei fueritis.” At the end of the sermon he uttered, with great fervor, the 
words, “ pacem meam relinquo vobis.” Then exhorting them all to preserve that 
peace, he desired them to make two similar standards, and to place one in the 
cathedral, and the other in the Church of St. Fortunatus, while the third was to be 
suspended in the town hall, to be a perpetual testimony and exhortation to peace. 
Descending from the pulpit, all received him with tears and great cries, exclaiming, 


* Ant. de Ripalta, Annales Placentini, ap. Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. tom, xx. + Tom. xiv. 
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“ Peace, peace!” After some interval, returning to Tuderta, he found the seeds: 
of dissension still lingering : these he labored to destroy. At length, having 
established sixteen articles of solid peace, he ordained a general procession round 
the city, and taking up the said standard, he was followed by all the people carry- 
ing branches of olive. This solemn and salutary day was diligently noted in 
the annals of the city ; and in the senatorial palaces the image of Bernardine 
was sculptured, 

Ravenna, in 1491, was divided into armed factions ; daily he spoke against them, 
and by a divine power softened hard hearts. | Many who had been deadly ene- 
mies for many years, were made friends ; and these persons, to serve an example 
to others, used to rise up in the midst of his sermons to kiss and embrace each 
other in sight of all, The magistrates co-operated with him, and used to inquire 
who were at enmity. They would then send each of the parties successively to Ber- 
nardine, and both having heard the preacher, were eventually reconciled. There 
was one old man, who for many years could not be induced to forgive the slayer 
of his only son, a hopeful youth, though many of the chief citizens had inter- 
posed. At length, a certain man, named Papiniano, prevailed on him, after two 
or three attempts, to go with him and hear Bernardine, who offered himself in 
place of his dead son. All who were present wept, knowing the inflexibility of 
the old man. But like the rest who came, he was vanquished, from a mortal foe 
becoming a man of peace, so that ever after when he heard of others being at en- 
mity, he would lead them to Bernardine with Papiniano, the author of his own 
peace, Amongst others he led two heads of factions of Valle Lamone, who, for 
many years, had been continually at war. One more severe than the other, 
and of more rigid nature, said roughly, “ that for eternity he would not relent ;” 
and to Bernardine persuading peace, replied, “ I cannot ; one hundred years we 
are at war; my enemy has shed much of our blood, they slew my relations, Do 
you ask me to sparethem ? I will not. You lose your time.” Still Bernar- 
dine persevered, describing the misery of enmity, and the advantage of peace, while 
the old man continued saying, “ If I lost my only son by treason, yet, for the 
love of God and of this holy man, I spared and forgave his murderer, and have 
laid aside all anger ; and do you resist still on account of your relation’s blood ?” 
At length, the Holy Ghost inspiring, he too felt himself softened : the reconcilia- 
tion was soon effected. Rushing into each other’s arms, they embraced and filled 
all the beholders with wonder and admiration. “The Lord hath sent his angel 
to us,” they exclaimed, “ who hath restored peace to the city, and concord to us 
all.”* 

At Brescia Bernardine saved the city from imminent ruin; for the discord 
running high in the great council, at the second hour of the night, the gates be- 
ing closed, early in the morning, he preached on the miseries of civil war and se- 


* Id. vol. xiv. 
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dition, with such effect that he recalled to union and peace the Avogradi and the 
Martinengi, who were ready armed, and about to meet in intestine shock, and 
furious close of civil butchery.* This man, in sooth, did wonders : but many of 
the same order were alike successful. In the kingdom of Naples, all the villages 
which are in the circuit of Monte Corvino were at such enmity, that they had 
long made war against eacii other, like wild beasts, sparing neither sex nor con- 
dition. In 1524, a certain pious Franciscan, eminent for preaching, went to 
them, and labored so effectually, that he reunited them all in friendship, and then, 
in common, they built the church of St. Mary of Peace, to which they added a 
convent for friars of his order.+ | We should observe, that Minor friars, or Do- 
minicans, were repeatedly chosen to be the instruments of effecting peace, when the: 
holy see intervened. Thus, in 1331, Gerard, the minister general of the Minors,- 
was sent by the pope along with Brother Arnold, the Dominican, to pacify Ed-- 
ward, king of England, and David, king of Scotland, who were hastening to the 
arbitrement of swords, and preparing for each other a heavy reckoning against 
the great accompting day.t 

In 1351, the Venetians and Genoese were at cruel war: the Euxine beheld 
repeatedly their terrible conflicts. Peter, king of Aragon, and the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, came to the assistance of the former ; John Visconti, of Milan, sided 
with the latter: Pope Clement VI. sent Brother Fortanerius Vassallus, a Minor 
friar, as pacificator between them.§ In 1366, Brother John, another Minor, was 
sent by Pope Urban V. to make peace between the Emperor Charles TV. and 
Lewis, king of Hungary. Angelo de Bibiena and Thomas Fiecho were also em~ 
ployed as pacificators by Pope Gregory IX. As rival princes, when blood is 
their argument, ‘an seldom meet without adding fresh fuel to the fire of malice, 
personal interviews between them were generally condemned as by the wise Philip 
de Comines, and they were advised to communicate together through meek relig~ 
ious men.|| Friars were, therefore, chosen for this purpose, who never failed 
through want of zeal. But without bearing such authority, those whom the 
cord girt humbly are found every where making peace. Thus, in 1386, they ree- 
onciled the kings of Castile and of Aragon.§ In 1362, Brother Mark, of V iter- 
bo, minister geueral, pacified many princes of Italy ; a true angel of peace was 
he, soothing all discordant hearts with admirable skill and incredible facility. 
Thus he made peace between Amadeus, count of Savoy, and John, marquis of 
Montferrat, between the same marquis and Galeazzo Visconti, and between the 
Florentines and Pisans. = Brother Mark was most active in endeavoring to Tre~ 
press the horrors of the English bands, which came into Italy at the termination 
of the war between England and France. Again, in 1371, Thomas, the min- 
ister general, made peace between the Genoese and the count of Fiiseo ; and re- 


* Id. tom. xv. + Id. tom. xvi. { Id. tom. vii. § Id. viii. | Le Conseiller d’Estat, 1645. 
¥ Id. vii. 





ver the gate of the caster ofthe Praca, in dha ity—yon red ander the 
- date of 1323— 


“ Dulcibus eloquiis, cui persuadere quietem 
Civibus et patric sedula cura fuit. 
Pacifer hic Patave sedavit scandala terre, 


. Exulibes pstries restituitque lares.“+ 


Qu thet of the blessed Guido de Spathis, in the convent of the Minces at Bo- 
logua, you read— 
“ Auctor ubiqee pacis, lincuz sanctissime facis 


Tu montium colles, contristi novissima valles, 
Discordes placans, guerrsrumque odio sedans.” 


The venerable branch of the seraphig order, which is known by the title of 
Capachins, did not belie its origin when there was occasion to make peace. Th> 
manuer in which Bernardine, general of the Capuchins, composed the troubles 
ef Palermo in 1536, seemed divine to all who witnessed it.t 
- Joku of Fano, after passing to this order, was another eminent pacifiextor. 
He found Buargo San Sepulcro in the midst of tuaults and disseusiwas, and by 
his sermons he made ail the inhabitants friends.§ Brother Mariano of Nebia was 
another angel of peace under the same hood, the scene of whose ministry was 
the island of Corsica, the ferocious inhabitants of which, he tamed and composed 
to. all offices of love and friendship.| Petrus Tudertinus, a Capuchin, possessed 
such a grace from God, in composing dissensions, that there was no one who 
could resist his pacific influence. Many rival houses which had been at war for 
generations, were by his efforts reconciled to each other, and factions which had 
- alisturbed the public tranquillity wholly suppressed.€. Brother Antonius of Cor- 
* <lova, a Mimim, revered by the people as a saint, was so successful in reconciling 
ememjes, that he used to be exiled by the bishop and nobles of that city, instru- 
mentum pacis.** In short, each member of that hamble order, lived but to in- 
spire charity, and ever im his right hand carried gentle peace. But it is time 
that we should turn to the D minican-, that second great family of the mendi- 
camts, whe were devoted to the blessed work of reconciliation. Truly it would 
be long to tell of the labors for this end, of Gilles de Sant Irene, John the 
Teutonic, the third general of the order, Blessed Bartholomew de Braganza, Con- 
stantine de Medici<, James Boncambio, James Crescenti, whose mission was in 
Poland and Russia, Thomas de Berta, who labored in Sienna, Peter de St. As- 


* Le Conseiller d' Estat. viii, + Waddinc.tom. vii. ~{ Annales Capucinoram an. 1536 
S Id. 1539. { Id. 1540. | Id. 1540. ** Chronic. Minimorum. an. 1591. 
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tier, triumphant at Perignenx, Humbert de Romans at the university or Paris, 


Aldobrandi at Orvietta, Morandi de Signia, and he who afterwards governed the 
church ax Innocent V.* 


Who could worthily deseribe the fruits of peace which followed the steps of a 
friar Lawrence of England, ofa St. Vincent Ferrier, who never left a town ora 
village without having chased from it the demon of diseord, and re-established 
order, peace, and harmony ; who passed as an angel of peace through Spain aud 
France, Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, England, Ireland, and Scotland, where Henry 
IV. then reigned ; of a Lewis of Valladolid, confessor of John IL, king of Cas- 
tile ; of a blessed Peter of Palermo, or of him who afterwards became Pone Bene- 
dict XI., a man who seemed to have lived only to preach peace, and to have ob- 
tained power only to make it reign; or of a Raymond of Capua, twenty-third 
general of the order ; or of an Andrew de Franchis, afterwards bishop of Pistoia, 
or of a Panl Justiniani, who reconciles so wondrously the two great hostile 
families of Genva, the Assereti and the Imperiali; or of a Decins Justiniani, 
afterwards bishop of Aleria, to whom the canons of his cathedral bore this testi- 
mony, inscribed upon his tomb, 


** In componendis odiis Corsice miraculum ;” 


or of an Aibruse of Sienna ; or of a cardinal Latin Malebranche, of the Frange- 
pani family, legate of the pope, who persuaded the Florentine Guelphs to restore 
the banished Ghibellines to their country and property, in 1278, on the place of 
Santa Maria Novella, reversing al] decrees against them, and causing marriages 
to he contracted between them, so thut he was ever afterwards styled the Prince 
of Peace; or of St. Augustin de Gazothes ; or of Odon de la Sale, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Pisa; or of Berenger de Landon, who became archbishop of Compos- 
tella, and who died in discharging the cffice of mediator ; or of Bernard Guid» ; or 
of an Angelo of Perngia, that true angel of peace to Florence ; or of a Simon Sal- 
terelli, nuncio of Clement V.; or of a blessed Ventura of Bergamo, who conceived 
and realized the idea of terminating the dis<ensions of a whole people by a pil- 
grimage 2? Ten thousand Lombards assuming the cross for their standard, and 
for motto three words, “ Peace, Penance, Merey,” clad all in white, having on 
one side of their habit a cross, and the other a dove, with an olive branch, fol- 
lowed this friar to Rome, where, at his suggestion, laying aside their arms, they 
sealed their peace befure the tomb of St. Peter. On this occasion, the warriors 
were accompanied by their wives and danghters, and even their children, It is 
remarked by historians that this new inspiration of love had restored the muliti- 
tude to harmony with all nature, and that the spectacle of the beautiful regions 
through which they passed, gave them a taste for joys, of which, while hatred and 
vengeance filled their breasts, they could bave lad uv conception. The secu- 


* Touron, Hist. des Hommes Must. de | Ord. de 8. Dom. iL 
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lar historians of the middle ages abound with testimonies to the labor of these fri- 
ars, many of whom, however, they only knew or saw as it were in passing. Thius, 
one chronicler merely says, that in 1429, when the citizens of Liege were greatly 
divided, Raphael, a certain preacher from Spain, came there, and by preaching 
and works recalled many from contention and other sins to peace.* Of the most 
eminent, however, they speak at sufficient length. Thus, in 1299, they relate 
how Brother Angelo of Faventia, prior of the Dominicans, with Octolino de Man- 
dello, made concord and peace between the government of Bologna and those of 
the province of Romagna, who held the party of the Lambertazzi, who were with- 
out the city ; and how in consequence of this treaty, the merchants thenceforth 
travelled through the whole province safely and secure, without any impedi- 
ment.t+ 

Let us hear one of their narratives. The city of Bologna was stained with 
blood by the quarrels of the Jeremies and the Lambertazzis, A meinber of the 
former house, in love with the young Imelda Lambertazzi, had been assassinated 
by her brothers in her presence. After geeing him fall at her feet, she stretched 
herself upon the corpse and sucked the wounds, which were infected with so deadly 
a poison from the poignards, that she expired in a few minutes. After this tragedy, 
the two families were bent upon pursuing each other with redoubled fury : never- 
theless, Brother Latino, a Dominican, overcame their thirst fur veugeauce, and suc- 
ceeded in reconciling them in the bonds of a lasting peace. 

But let us now hasten to the plain of Paguara, where an immense multitude 
from the marshes of Treviso and from Lombardy, is assembled at the voice of 
Brother John de Seledo of Vicenza, of whom the ancient historians speak as fol- 
lows: “ Friar John, of the order of preachers, was the son of Manelini, a lawyer 
of Vicenza. Since the time of our Lord Jesus Christ, there never were such mul- 
titudes gathered together in his name, as were assembled to hear this friar preach 
peace. He came first to Padua and made peace there ; then he went to Treviso 
and did the same, as also with the Feltrini and the Bellunenses. Then he 
brought peace to the lords of Camino, Coneglano, and Romana. _In like manner 
the citizens of Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, and Brescia, were restored to concord 
by his means. He had such power over all minds, that every where he was per- 
mitted to arrange the terms of peace. Through reverence for him, the greatest 
part of the multitude used to hear him with bare feet. Many who had been 
mortal enemies, moved by his preaching, of their own accord, embraced and gave 
each other the kiss of peace.t On arriving at Verona, he found the Guelphs of 
that city disposed for peace, and he produced an effect even on the opposite party. 
He spoke of peace with such eloquence in the forum, that Eccelino himself, who 


* Chronic. Cornelii Zantfliet. 
t Annales Forolivienses, ap. Murateri, Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xxii. 
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surpassed in ferocity all men of his time, was moved to tears, and to promise that 
he would agree to whatever the arbiters should determine between him and Ric- 
ciardus, count of St. Boniface.* 

At Bologna, he persuaded the citizens to renounce all party spirit and animos- 
itv, and to adopt a mode of saluting one another mutually in the name of Jesus 
Christ, which usage passed into other cities of Lombardy, and, finally, into all! 
the Italian provinces. The establishment of a general peace by this blessed friar, 
. and the union of such multitudes who accepted it in the bonds of the charity of 
Christ, are described by contemporary authors as giving rise to a scene unpar- 
alleled in the history of the Church. “ In 1233,” says one of them, “ Brother 
John Scledo came into the marshes of Padua from the region of Bologna, and 
made many sermons in the city and through the marshes, and God was with 
him. This just man had always before his eyes, the authority which saith, ‘ beati 
pedes portantes pacem ;’ he wished to make peace between them and the nobles 
of Lombardy, and those of the marshes and Romagna, Having called all 
the princes of the marshes into the meadow of the vale at Padua, he made a sol- 
’ emn sermon, and ordained that in the ensuing month of August they should meet 
in the campagna of Verona, near the river Alace, which was done. Thither 
came the barons, rectors, magistrates, and such a multitude of people, that I be- 
_ lieve the like had never been seen before in Lombardy ; and the friar stuod on 
a wooden stand sixty cubits high, constructed for the purpose at a spot called 
Paquara, on the river side about four miles from Verona ; and there he pro- 
posed that authority, ‘ Pacem meam do vobis; pacem relinquo vobis ; and then 
- he preached authoritatively peace to all the Lombards, and to all Italy: and he 
added warnings and denunciations against any who should dare in future to 
— interrupt that blessed peace. Similarly he established peace at Vicenza, and Fel- 
tro, and at other places.”+ The treaty between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
_ which was drawn up on this occasion by Brother John. may be seen, at length, 
in the great work of Muratori,t where it stands like a monument, to prove the 
truth of what the poet says, that 


** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 


Let it be remembered, however, in conclusion, that the mendicant orders in 
these glorious deeds only revived the examples of more ancient times, The Holy 
See had always labored to cause associations for a pacific end, and to in-pire the 
nations with a love of peace. One of the constitutions of Othobono, legate of the 
pope in England, in the reign of Henry IIJ., commanded that throughout Eng- 
land, [reland, and Scotland, every year, on the day after the octave of Pentecost, 
there should be a public and solemn procession, in which all the faithful were 


* Ricciardi Comit. 8, Bon. Vita ap. Mur. Rer. It. Script. viii. 
+ Chronic, Rolandini. c. 7. ap. Grav. Thesaur. Antiq. Ital. tom. vi. 
¢ Antiq. Ital. iv. p. L171. 
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to return thanks to God for the tranquillity which had been restored to them, 
and to pray devoutly for the permanence of peace and concord.* With suppli- 
cations of this kind our present book almost commenced. I rejoice to meet with 
this procession of our ancestors, to bring it thus solemnly and impressively to an 
end. 

Such then were some of the labors of the blessed peace-makers during ages of 
faith, conducing to that mirth which isin heaven, when earthly things made even 
atattone together: fulfilling, as an ancient author says, the words of Isaiah, “ that 
the wolf should dwell with the lamb, and that a child should lead them.” Such 


were their vows, and so were they repaid. 


The monks and friars have conducted us to the threshold of those true asylums 
of peace, of which, in the beginning, I said that we should speak, where souls 
through powers that faith bestowed won rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss that 
angels shared. Our course tends right unto the summit. On to the abbey ! as 
the poet says. Already we have met the men who come from it, whose strains 
still sound to us like the sweetsouth that breathes upon a bank of violets: but 
no more yet of this ; for ’tis a chronicle of day by day, not a relation for a visit, 
nor befitting this late meeting. Here will we repose, and wait ti]] the morn, in 
golden mantle clad, shall walk o’er the dew of yon bright eastern hill. So that, 
gentle reader, with respect to the peace enjoyed and imparted during faithful 
ages, half yet remains unsaid. 


* Lyndwood, Constitutiones Anglis. 


END OF THE NINTH BOOK, 
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